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LUCIAN,  AND  LORD  *LYTTELTON, 

In  the  ELYSIAN  FIELDS. 


LUCIAN. 


fh  ambling 


mu  ft 


coming 


LORD  LYTTELTON. 


And  by  that  arch  look  and  farcaftic  fmile  you  are  my 
old  friend  Lucian,  whom  I  have  not  feen  this  many  a  day. 
Fontenelle  and  I  have  juft  now  been  talking  of  you,  and 
the  obligations  we  both  had  to  our  old  matter :  I  affure 
you,  there  was  not  a  man  in  all  antiquity,  for  whom,  whilft 
on  earth,  I  had  a  greater  regard  than  yourfelf. 


LUCIAN. 

Nor  is  there  a  modern  writer  whom  I  more  efteem  and 
refp£db  than  the  amiable,  the  elegant,  the  moral,  and  vir¬ 
tuous  Lord  Lyttelton. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

In  this,  though  Lucian  was  never  remarkable  for 
panegyric,  I  would  fain  think  you  iincere  :  that  I  am 


*  Lord  Lyttelton ,  Cjfc.]  Not  the  laft  Lord  Lyttelton,  but  his  illuilrious  father,  author 
of  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  the  PerGan  Letters,  &c.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  a  myfelf 
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myfelf  fo  in  what  I  have  faid  of  you,  I  have  given  you, 

I  think,  in  my  life-time,  fufEcient  proof  by  my  Dialogue* 
of  the  Dead :  thofe  who  flatter  a  man  may  deceive,  thofe 
who  court  may  betrays  but  thofe  who  take  pains  to  imi¬ 
tate,  have  certainly  the  higheft  efteem  for  him.  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  come  as  nearly  to  you  as  I  could. 

LUCIAN. 

And  were,  upon  the 
to  fay  the  truth  (and  truth  you  know  is  always  fpoken  in 
thefe  regions),  you  are  rather  too  grave  to  be  quite  Lu- 
cianic ,  too  polite  to  be  merry,  and  too  wife  to  be  very  en¬ 
tertaining.  I  {peak  with  freedom  on  this  head,  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  your  Dialogues,  however  ingenious,  are  but 
an  inconflderable  part  of  that  large  property  of  literary 
fame  which  you  acquired,  whereas  they  in  reality  make  up 
my  whole  eftate ;  you  can  bear  therefore  better  than  my¬ 
felf  a  little  deduction  from  it. 

LO  RD  LYTTELTON. 

In  point  of  humour  and  irony,  I  mult  acknowlege,  I 
have  followed  you, 

Haud  pafiibus  cequis. 

There  is  a  vein  of  eafe  and  pleafantry  in  your  works  which  I 
have  always  thought  inimitable,  nor  do  I  know  any  author, 
ancient  or  modern,  that  in  this  relpe<5t  can  enter  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  you  ;  and  yet  you  are  not  half  fo  much  read,  at 
lead:  amongft  us,  as  many  much  inferior  writers :  the  true 
value  and  admiration  of  Lucian  will,  after  all,  I  am  afraid, 
in  every  age  and  nation,  be  .confined  to  the  judicious  few, 
who  have  a  kind  of  claflic  reverence  for  ancient  ftory,  and 
an  enthufiaflic  love  of  the  fabulous  and  poetical :  to  thefe 
his  delicate  fatire  and  refined  humour  will  always  give  in- 
expi'eflible  pleafure. 


whole,  tolerably  fuccefsful ;  though, 
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LUCIAN. 

But  furely?  my  friend,  general  fatire,  and  true  humour 
(and  thefe  you  are  kind  enough  to  grant  me),  Hand  as  fair 
a  chance  of  general  approbation  as  any  other  fpecies  of  au¬ 
thorial  merit  can  entitle  us  to. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

That,  I  grant  you,  is  a  fair  fuppolition,  and  might  have 
its  effect,  were  it  equally  true  that  delicate  irony,  like 
your’s,  were  univerfally  tailed  and  underltood ;  but,  as  my 
friend  'Irijlram  Shandy  lays,  “  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
every  man  to  tafte  humour,  however  he  may  with  it ;  it 
is  the  gift  of  God.” 

LUCIAN. 


Humour,  I  grant  you,  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  and  fo, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  be  a  tafte  for  it ;  but  you  will  take 
this  along  with  you,  that  whatever  is  poflelTed  by  few  is 
always  affedted,  and  pretended  to,  by  many :  though  not 
one  in  a  thoufand  has  a  proper  and  adequate  idea  of  true 
humour,  yet  every  one  puts  in  a  claim  to  it :  few,  there¬ 
fore,  would  willingly  be  thought  totally  unacquainted  with, 
or  difclaim  all  knowlege  of  and  acquaintance  with  me ;  ef- 
pecially  amongft  you  Englilhmen,  of  whom .  humour  is 
faid  to  be  charadteriftic. 


LORD  LYTTELTON. 

It  may  be  fo;  but  the  unlearned  have  never  yet  feen 
you  in  a  good  Englilh  drefs,  and  our  literati  are  too  proud 
or  too  idle  to  vilit  you  in  your  own :  they  accufe  you, 
befides,  of  certain  faults,  which  it  would  ill  become,  me  to 
mention. 

LUCIAN. 

O  pray,  my  Lord,  be  not  fcrupulous  in  that  point;  1 
took  the  liberty  but  juft  now  to  cenfure  your  works,  and 

a  a  you 
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you  have  a  fair  rightto  retaliate  on  mine  :  let  us  hear  what 
your  *  Alexander’s  and  Peregrinus’ s  have  to  urge  againft  me. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

To  be  plain  with  you  then,  my  friend,  they  objedt  that 
in  fome  parts  of  your  works  there  is  fome  degree  of 
obfcurity . 

LUCIAN. 

Nothing,  my  Lord,  fo  obfcures  an  objedt  as  feeing  it 
through  a  bad  medium,  that  both  diftorts  and  difcolours 
it ;  place  that,  I  befeech  you,  to  the  blunders  of  taftelefs  and 
ignorant  tranfcribers,  who  have  frequently  adulterated  my 
fterling  coin,  and  put  their  own  bafe  metal  in  its  Head ;  have 
often  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  me  fpeak  falfe 
grammar,  bad  Greek,  and  nonfenfe  not  half  fo  agreeable  as 
my  own ;  and  yet,  my  fenfe  and  meaning,  in  fpite  of  all  their 
interpolations,  may  in  moft  places,  I  believe,  be 
made  out  by  the  context.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
worfl  treatment  which  I  have  received.  Tranflators,  critics, 
and  commentators  have  united  to  injure,  mifreprefent,  and 
difgrace  me.  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  lordfhip  the 
dull,  imperfedt,  and  unmeaning  things  which  they  have 
imputed  to  me,  and  which  I  never  wrote,  though  they  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  edition  of  my  works* 


LORD  LYTTELTON.' 

In  this,  I  own,  you  are  to  be  pitied  ;  but  to  have  more 
literary  crimes  to  anfwer  for  than  you  were  ever  guilty  of 
is  what  men  of  wit  and  genius  muft  always  expedt;  you 
have  only  to  comfort  yourfelf  with  this  refledtion,  that 
readers  of  talte  (and  fuch  only  you  would  wifh  to  pleafe),  can 
ealily  diftinguiih,  by  internal  and  indifputable  marks,  what 


*  Alexander' s>  The  enemies  of  Lucian,  whom  he  has  feve rely  fatirized.  See 

the  Tranftation,  vol.  ii.  page  i*  and  voLii,  p.  431. 
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is  really  your’s  from  what  is  falfely  afcribed  to  you.  Can 
any  man  in  his  fenfes  fuppofe  that  the  humorous  author  of 
Pimon,  T’oxaris ,  and  Hermotimus ,  could  ever  have  thrown 
away  his  time  and  talents  in  fuch  fchool-boy  declamations 
as  the  Tyrant-Killer ,  Harmonides ,  and  the  Dijinherited 
Son ;  or  that  the  avowed  enemy  of  fuperftition  and  hypo- 
crify,  would  fo  contradict  himfelf  as  to  enter  into  a  ferr¬ 
ous  defence  of  Judicial  Aftrology  ? 

LUCIAN. 

You  have  forgot  the  *'  laft,  though  hot  the  leaft  of  their 
impofitions,  the  Ocypus ,  which  they  have  been  fo  oblig¬ 
ing  as  to  compliment  me  with ;  this,  as  I  believe  I  one 
day  hinted  to  you,  was  written  by  a  witlefs  Sophift,  who, 
encouraged  by  my  fuccefs  in  the  Trago-Podagra  (one  of  my 
belt  performances),  took  upon  him  to  imitate  it  in  that 
very  dull  and  unentertaining  after-piece. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  I  have  to  complain  of ;  the  fame 
obliging  gentlemen,  who  have  attributed  to  me  what  I  did 
not  write,  have  thought  proper  alfo  to  rob  me  of  what  I 
really  did:  fome  of  them,  on  the  wings  not  of  love  but  of 
hatred,  have  made  no  fcruple  of  flying  away  with  my 
■f  Halcyon,  becaufe,  forfooth,  the  bird  is  too  grave  for  me, 

“  Vix  credibile  fit  (fays  one  of  them),  Lucianum  de  deo- 
rum  vi  et  potentia  tarn  reCte  fenfifle,  et  tam  magnified  lo- 
cutum  it  is  impoflible  that  Lucian  fhould  think  fo  pro- 
perly,  or  fpeak  fo  nobly  of  the  power  of  the  gods.’’ 

LOR.D  LYTTELTON. 

This,  indeed,  my  good  friend,  was  rather  hard  upon 

♦ 

*  The  laflS\  The  Ocypus  is  the  laft  of  Lucian’s  tra&s,.  and  follows  the  Trago podagra 

in  Hemfterhufius’s,  and,  I  believe,  every  other  edition. 

♦ 

f  Halcyon .]  See  p.  53  of  the  Tranflation.  Dialogum  hunc  (fays  the  commentator}* 
inter  aperte  nothos  numerat  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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you ;  but,  as  our  Englifh  proverb  fays,  <c  give  a  dog  an  ill 
name  and  hang  him.”  You  had  fpoken,  however,  it  muft 
be  acknowleged,  pretty  freely  of  your  Pagan  deities  ;  fo 
freely,  indeed,  that  I  have  often  wondered  how  you  came 
off  with  impunity,  whilft  you  lafhed  with  fo  much  poig¬ 
nant  fatire  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  your  country. 

LUCIAN. 

I  will  tell  you,  my  Lord,  how  that  happened:  at  the 
time  when  I  wrote,  three  parts  of  thofe  whom  I  wrote  to 
and  converfed  with  were  of  the  fame  opinion  with  myfelf : 

I  had  not  only  the  laugh  on  my  fide,  but  the  majority  alfo; 
add  to  this,  my  Lord,  that,  with  regard  to  matters  of  this 
kind,  if  we  ancients  had  not  fb  much  zeal  as  you  philofo- 
phers  of  latter  days,  you  muft  allow  that  we  had  more 
good-nature ;  and,  however  we  might  differ  amongft  our- 
felves  in  our  religious  fentiments,  we  did  not,  like  you 
Chriftians,  cut  one  another’s  throats  about  them. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

* 

Well  obferved,  my  friend,  and  with  your  ufual  afpe- 
rity ;  but  I  fhall  foon  return  the  compliment  with  another 
accufation  againft  you  in  the  court  of  criticifm,  for  repe¬ 
tition  and  tautology.  Some  of  our  learned  doctors  fay,  you 
frequently  labour  under  a  plethory  of  wit,  a  kind  of  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  fatiric  gall,  which  gives  an  ugly  tinge  to 
your  complexion ;  when  you  get  hold  of  game  you  run  it 
down  till  you  are  out  of  breath  :  your  branches,  to  fay 
the  truth,  are  fometimes  rather  too  luxuriant. 

LUCIAN. 

My  faults  I  fear  are  but  too  numerous,  and  fo,  my 
Lord,  are  the  images  you  make  ufe  of  to  illuftrate  them ; 
the  whole,  however,  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  I  am 
apt  to  be  too  entertaining,  and,  when  I  am  in  the  merry 
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mood,  know  not  where  to  flop.  The  plethora  of  wit, 
and  an  over-rflow  of  good  fatire,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  are  diforders  which  you  moderns  feldom  labour 

ft 

under  :  you  fhould,  neverthelefs,  have  fome  pity  on  thofe 
who  do. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

This  may  be  wit,  but  it  is  not  argument.  And  now, 
my  dear  Lucian ,  to  be  a  little  more  ferious,  I  mult  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  heavier  charge,  and  which  you  will  not,  I  fear, 
fo  ealily  get  over  ;  and  that  is, 

Want  of  decency, 

4 

which,  as  my  friend  Pope  well  obferves, 

is  want  of  fenfe. 

—  * 

There  are  certain  liberties,  which  all  the  wit  in  the  world,  or, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  all  the  wit  and  humour  of 
Lucian ,  can  never  palliate,  or  excufe.  I  could  point  out  fome 
palfages  of  this  kind,  but,  at  prefent - 

LUCIAN. 

If  any  fuch  there  are,  and  luch,  perhaps,  there  may 

4 

be,  I  wifh,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart,  that  they 
had  never  been  written.  I  guefs,  indeed,  at  what  you  al¬ 
lude  to,  and  muft  fairly  confefs,  I  have  loaded  my  *  Afs’s 
panniers  with  a  little  too  much  fait :  but,  to  Ipeak  in  the 
language  of  the  +  friend  you  juft  now  quoted,  when  we 
get  upon  our  hobby-horfe,  (and  then,  you  know,  the  afs 
was  mine,)  there  is  no  knowing  what  lengths  he  may  carry 
us. 

LOR  D  .LYTTE  L  TON. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ride  you  have  taken  :  what 

*  The  Afs,']  See  the  tranflation,  vol.  ii.  p.  125, 
t  The  friend .]  Triftram  Shandy. 
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think  you  of  the  *  which  you  cannot  deny  being 

the  author  of  ? 

LUCIAN. 

There,  indeed,  I  (land  felf-convi<fted :  but  the  age  I 
lived  in,  and  the  manners  of  thofe  licentious  times,  muft 
mitigate  my  crime.  The  fubjedt  of  that  little  tradt  was 
then  as  common  a  topic  of  difcourfe,  and  thought  as  in¬ 
nocent  a  one  as  it  has  fince  been,  and,  perhaps,  to  this 
day  is,  in  modern  Italy  :  but  this,  your  lordfhip  will  fay, 
is  a  poor  plea  in  my  favour. 


LORD  LYTTELTON. 

But  an  indifferent  one,  indeed  :  the  groffnefs  and  ob- 
fcenity,  fo  often  to  be  met  with,  not  only  in  your  works, 
but  in  many  other  ancient  authors,  is  to  me  the  more  ex¬ 
traordinary*  as,  whenever  yrou  chufe  to  throw  a  veil  over 
ideas  of  the  loofer  kind,  finftances  of  which  might  be 
given  in  the  piece  I  juft  now  mentioned,)  you  do  it  in  a 
manner  more  elegant  than  we  generally  find  amongft  the 
chatter  writers  of  modern  ages  :  how  it  has  happened,  I 
know  not ;  but  we  are  certainly  much  more  nice  in  this 
point  than  you  ufed  to  be. 


LUCIAN.. 

Which,  by  the  by,  my  lord,  is  no  irrefragable  proof 
that  you  are  a  whit  more  virtuous  ;  for,  as  our  friend  Vol¬ 
taire  has  prettily  oblerved,  “  la  pudeur  s’eft  enfuie  des 
Cceurs,  et  s’eft  refugiee  fur  les  levres  he  adds  alfo,  which, 
I  think,  is  going  too  far,  in  ftill  ftronger  terms,  and  lefs  to 
your  credit,  that  “  plus  les  Moeurs  font  depraves,  plus  les 
exprelfions  deviennent  mefurees  ;  on  croit  regagner  en  lan- 
gage  ce  qu’on  a  perdu  en  vertu.” 


#  'EfuTSfl  Or*  the  Loves.  This  curious  tra£l  is  omitted  in  the  tranflation. 
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LORD  LYTTELTON. 

You  come  off  pretty  well,  as  you  generally  do  ;  but, 
now  we  are  upon  this  head,  let  me  afk  you  one  queflion  : 
did  you  write  what  are  ufually  called  the  Meretrician  Dia¬ 
logues,  or  Dialogues  of  the  Harlots,  which  your  enemies 
have  attributed  to  you  ?  I  hope  they  are  the  production  of 
fome  other  pen. 

LUCIAN. 

& 

By  Hercules,  every  one  of  them  :  they  were  written,  I 
allure  you,  by  one  of  thofe  pretenders  to  wifdom,  whom 
I  fo  feverely  ridiculed  ;  on  purpofe,  I  fuppofe,  to  bring 
down  my  character  upon  a  level  with  his  own. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

This,  indeed,  was  always  my  opinion  ;  for  they  are  as 
dull  as  they  are  lewd,  as  void  of  wit  and  humour  as  of 
decency,  and  juft  as  entertaining  as,  would  be  a  detail  of 
the  converfation  between  abandoned  courtefans  in  a  mo¬ 
dern  brothel. 

LUCIAN. 

They  are  fo.  Apollo  forbid  I  Ihould  ever  have  ftained 
my  papyrus  with  fuch  ribaldry  !  Upon  the  whole,  my 
lord,  with  all  my  loofenefs  and  immorality,  if  you  will 
needs  judge  from  what  I  left  behind  me,  I  am  not  fo  bad 
as  fome  folks  think  me  :  fetting  alide  my  writings,  I  could 
appeal  to  my  life ,  which  is  the  faireft  teftimony,  for  my 
real  character. 

LO  RD  LYTTELTON 

Of  that,  as  well  as  of  your  works,  we  have  had  various, 
and  even  contradictory  accounts  :  never  could  I  fit  down 
to  read  the  dull  hiftory  of  it  in  the  balderdafh  Latin  of  a 
Dutch  biographer.  I  fhould  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you, 
therefore,  if,  whilft  we  ramble  acrofs  this  pleafant  mea- 

Vol.  I.  b  dow, 
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dow,  you  would  indulge  me  with  a  little  fketch  of  your 
life  from  your  own  mouth. 

LUCIAN. 

That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

LORD  L  YTTELTON. 

“  And  brief,  good  Lucian,  for  I  am  in  hafte.” 

LUCIAN. 

Know,  then,  my  dear  lord,  my  family,  I  muft  confefs, 
none  of  the  nobleft,  was  originally  Grecian,  and  came 
from  Patra  in  Achaia,  from  which  place,  for  fome  pru- 
dential  reafons,  not  necelfary  to  be  here  mentioned,  they 
retired  to  Samoiata,  a  city  of  Commagene  in  Syria,  on  the 
Euphrates,  which  had  the  honour,  for  fo  I  know  your 
lordfhip  will  call  it,  of  giving  *  birth  to  your  friend 

Lucian. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

I 

And  an  honour  it  certainly  was ;  for  who,  but  for  this 
fortunate  circumftance  to  immortalize  it,  would  ever  have 
heard  of  Samofata  ?  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read 
that  it  ever  produced  any  man  of  wit  or  genius  except 
yourfelf.  I  have  often,  indeed,  wonder’d  to  find  you,  in 
feveral  parts  of  your  works,  mentioning,  as  if  you  were 
proud  of  it,  the  place  of  your  nativity. 

LUCIAN. 

I  will  tell  you,  my  lord,  why  I  did  fo  :  becaufe  I  knew 
my  enemies,  of  whom  I  had  always  a  fufiicient  number, 
would  certainly  take  notice  of  it,  if  I  did  not ;  would  have 
talked  perpetually  of  Syria,  and  thrown  it  in  my  teeth, 
that  I  was  not  a  Grecian,  but  a  Barbarian.  I  was  refplved, 

Birth. ]  Probably  about  the  year  90, 


* 


there- 
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therefore,  to  be  before-hand  with  them,  and  to  let  them 
know,  that  a  native  of  Samofata  could  write  as  well  as  the 
belt  of  them.  But,  to  refume  my  narrative.  As  my  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  a  poor  labouring  man,  had  not  an  obolus  to 
fpare,  my  education  in  my  younger  years  was,  as  you  may 
fuppofe,  but  indifferent ;  and  though  F  had  a  very  early 
and  ftrong  propenfity  to  literature,  could  meet  with  very 
few  opportunities  of  improving  it :  I  remained,  confe- 
quently,  for  a  long  time,  totally  ignorant. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

Under  difadvantages  like  thefe,  it  is  aftonifhing  how 
you  could  ever  have  attained  to  a  ffyle  fo  pure,  elegant, 
and  correCt;  and,  which  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  in  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  degenerate  age,  when  taffe  and  genius  were  al- 
moft  extinct,  and  fcarce  any  footffeps  remained  of  true  * 
Grecian  perfection  in  the  world  of  fcience  and  literature. 
At  fuch  a  period  to  emerge  from  the  darknefs  of  fcholaftic 
jargon,  and  fhine  forth,  as  you  did,  in  all  the  luff  re  of 
claflic  purity,  was  a  Angular  phenomenon,  and  not  eafily 
to  be  accounted  for. 

LUCIAN. 

If  I  have  any  merit  as  an  author,  which  you  feem  par¬ 
tial  enough  to  fuppofe,  I  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  but  the 
early  habit  which  I  had  contracted  in  my  infancy  of  having 
perpetually  in  my  hands  the  works  of  fome  of  the  belt  an¬ 
cient  writers,  Homer,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  two  or  three 
more ;  thefe,  when  I  was  fent  of  errands  by  my  father,  I 

ufed  to  beg,  borrow,  or  fteal  from  fome  of  the  great  men 

* 

in  our  neighbourhood  :  thefe  I  devoured  with  the  greateff 
eagernefs,  and  to  thefe  I  frankly  own  myfelf  indebted  for 
all  the  fame  which  I  afterwards  acquired. 

The  unfortunate  adventure  at  my  firlf  fetting  out  in  life, 
and  the  defperate  quarrel  with  my  uncle,  I  need  not  here 

b  a  repeat 
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repeat  to  you,  as  you  are  already  acquainted  with  it  by 
the  *  Dream  which,  I  doubt  not,  you  have  often  read.  I  fhall 
only,  therefore,  oblerve  to  you,  that,  after  the  memorable 
event  there  recorded,  meeting  with  nothing  at  home  but 
hard  words,  and  yet  harder  fare,  I  took  the  firft  opportu¬ 
nity  to  decamp  ;  packed  up  my  little  all,  (little  enough, 
heaven  knows,  it  was)  and  made  the  belt  of  my  way  to 
Antioch  :  there,  under  the  tuition  of  my  illuftrious  pa- 
tronefs,  having  gained  kiiowlege,  or,  at  leaft,  impudence 
enough  to  become  a  profefior,  I  fet  up  as  teacher  of 
Rhetoric,  which  was  the  fafhionable  accomplifhment  of 
thofe  times,  and,  univerfally  fought  after  and  admired, 
as  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  eloquence  might  be  as 
eafily  taught,  and  as  readily  acquired,  as  dancing,  playing 
on  the  flute,  or  any  thing  elfe  which  nature  might,  or 
might  not  have  any  objection  to. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

That  idea,  abfurd  as  it  is,  was  not  confined  to  Antioch, 
or  the  age  you  lived  in,  but'  extended  to  later  times  :  our 
witty  and  fenfible  friend,  lord  t  Chefterfield,  entertained  the 
fame  opinion,  and  has  gravely  afterted  that  every  man  may 
be  an  orator  if  he  pleafes,  provided  he  will  take  the  pains 
to  make  himfelf  one  :  experience,  however,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  his  fon,  convinced  him  of  the  contrary.  But,  pray 
go  on. 

LUCIAN. 

There,  then,  I  foon  diftinguifhed  myfelf,  and  got  many 
a  hard-earned  fefterce  by  beating  eloquence  into  the  heads 
of  the  young  nobility  :  by  this,  together  with  the  aid  of 
writing  exercifes  and  declamations,  which  were  much  in 

*  The  Dream. ]  See  Lucian’s  firft  tra£h 
t  See  the  Letters  to  his  Son. 
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vogue,  I  gained  a  tolerable  livelihood.  *  Some  of  them 
are,  perhaps,  ftill  extant  in  my  works. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

I  thought  you  had  alfo,  either  at  Antioch  or  Macedon, 
I  know  not  which,  another  trade,  and  pradtifed  as  a  lawyer. 

LUCIAN. 

* 

I  blufh  to  own  it,  my  lord,  but  this  I  certainly  did :  thefcho- 
laftic  harangues  which  I  had  been  long  uled  to,  and  a  habit 
of  defending  both  tides  of  the  queftion,  infenfibly  quali¬ 
fied  me  for  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  In  this  crooked  path,  full 
of  thorns  and  briars,  I  wandered  for  fome  time,  and  dealt 
in  abufe,  equivocation,  and  chicanery,  with  tolerable  fuc- 
cefs  :  a  certain  unavoidable  fenfe,  however,  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  fome  qualms  of  confidence,  which  I  could 
never  entirely  get  over,  foon  eftranged  me  from  a  profeffion 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  turned  out  in  the  end  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  me. 

% 

LO  RD  LYTTELTON. 

Your  opinion  of  the  law,  my  good  friend,  we  are  not 
now  to  learn  ;  you  have  given  it  us  pretty  freely  in  many 
parts  of  your  works :  but,  pray,  what  became  of  you 
after  you  left  Antioch  ?  for,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  you  were  a  great  rambler,. 

LUC  IA  N.. 

I  was  fo  :  the  fuccefs  which  I  met  with  in  my  two  pro- 
felfions  of  law  and  rhetoric,  enabled  me,  in  a  few  years,, 
to  gratify  the  firong  paflion  which  I  always  had  for  travel¬ 
ling,  and  1  accordingly,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Anto- 

\ 

nines,  took  my  route  from  Antioch  into  Ionia  and  Greece  ; 

from  thence  l  roved  to  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  returned,  through 

•* 

*  Some  of  them.]  Of.  thefe  notice  is  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  tranflation. 

* 
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Macedonia,  into  my  own  country  :  this  agreeable  peregri¬ 
nation  was,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  of  infinite  fervice  to  me  ; 
during  the  courfe  of  it,  I  acquired  a  ftock  of  ufeful  ltnow- 
lege,  with  regard  to  men  and  things,  that  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  the  little  fhare  of  merit  and  of  fame  which 

* 

I  could  ever  pretend  to. 

« 

Tired,  however,  at  laft,  with  repeated  wanderings,  I 
fixed  my  habitation  in  the  feat  of  empire,  retired  to  the 
groves  of  Academus,  and,  as  I  advanced  in  years,  fought 
for  eafe  and  pleafure  in  the  bofom  of  philofophy. 

A 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

9 

►  A 

Who,  herfelf,  if  we  are  to  credit  your  aflertions,  was 
not  in  a  very  eafy  fituation  ;  being,  at  that  time,  like  your- 
felf,  rather  on  the  decline. 

LUCIAN. 

I  endeavoured,  however,  to  reftore  her  to  her  priftine 
rank  and  dignity,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  of 
fome  fervice  to  her.  I  had  not,  indeed,  rank  or  fortune 
enough  properly  to  defend  or  fupport  her,  and  was,  more¬ 
over,  having  now  loft  the  practice  of  both  my  profeffions, 
finking  apace  into  poverty  and  old  age,  when  Providence 
interfered  in  my  favour,  and  put  it  into  the  head  of  an 
honeft  Emperor  molt  amply  to  provide  for  me  :  the  good 
Marcus  Aurelius  took  me  into  his  houfe,  made  me  his 
friend  and  companion,  and  gave  me  the  fuperintendency 
of  ./Egypt,  an  honourable  and  lucrative  employment. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

4 

Which,  I  fuppofe,  like  the  great  penfioners  of  my  time, 
you  performed  the  duty  of  by  deputation,  and  made  an 
agreeable  finecure  of  it. 

.  LUCIAN. 

I  did,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  eafe,  plea¬ 
fure,  and  feftivity. 
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LORDLYTTELTON. 

Your  life,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  was  a  pretty 
long  one  :  but,  pray,  what,  after  all,  put  an  end  to  it  ? 
for  of  this,  as  of  many  other  things  concerning  you,  we. 
have  had  various  accounts. 

LUCIAN. 

I  know  you  have,  *  Suidas  has  fet  his  dogs  at  me,  and 
worried  me  to  death :  another  has  charitably  configned 
me  to  hell  flames,  which,  notwithftanding,  I  have  hither¬ 
to,  as  you  fee,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  and  all 
this,  I  believe,  on  account  of  a  little  trail  called  +  Philo- 
patris,  which,  between  friends,  I  had  no  hand  in;  but 
the  real  caufe  of  my  death  was,  by  Hercules,  that  rafcally 
diforder,  which  had  killed  fo  many  honeft  fellows  before 
me,  even  that  opprobrium  medicorum  the  X  Gout,  whofe 
attacks  I  feverely  felt  for  many  years,  who  at  laft  fnatched 
me  away  in  the  prime  of  my  life,  and  tranfported  me,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  my  age,  from  a  wicked  world  to 
thefe  happy  manlions,  where  I  have  now  the  pleafure  of 
converting  with  your  Lordfliip. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

*  • 

I  thought,  by  your  Tragopoclagra,  that  you  fpoke  feel¬ 
ingly,  and  like  one  who  had  experienced  the  miferies 
which  you  fo  pathetically,  as  well  as  fo  humoroufly  de- 
fcribe;  confidering,  however,  the  length  of  your  thread,, 
you  have  little  reafon  to  complain  of  Atropos  for  cutting  it 
too  foon;  though  there  it  was  certainly  no  fmall  degree  of 


*  Suidas.']  Who  calls  Lucian  an  Atheift  and  Blafphemer,  and  tells  us  he  was  torn  in. 
pieces  by  dogs  as  he  returned  from  a  feaft, 

f  Pbilopatris .]  See  the  Tranflation,  vol.  ii.  p.  544.  This  tra&*  together  with  that 
on  the  Death  of  Peregrinus,  were  both  profcribed  in  the  Romifh  Index  Expurgatorius* 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  as  not  fit  to  be  read  by  Chriftians. 

t  The  gout.1  Podagra  nonngenarius  obiit,  fays  Bourdelotiu9. 
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ingratitude  in  the  lady,  whom  you  had  raifed  to  the  rank 
of  a  divinity,  to  kill  the  man  who  had  fo  exalted  her. 

LUCIAN. 

It  was  a  return,  indeed,  which  I  little  expected,  and 
had  I  forefeen  her  conduct,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  fliould 
.never  have  made  a  goddefs  of  her. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

In  good  truth  I  believe  not.  I  thank  you,  my  friend, 
for  your  little  hijloriette ,  and  wifli  with  all  my  heart  I 
could  *  convey  it  .to  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  other  world, 
to  whom,  at  this  juncture,  it  would  be  of  particular  fer- 
vice  :  I  mean  a  bold  adventurer,  who  has  lately  undertaken 
to  give  a  new  and  complete  tranflation  of  all  your  works. 
It  is  a  noble  delign,  but  an  arduous  one ;  I  own  I  tremble 
for  him. 

LUCIAN. 

I  heard  of  it  the  other  day  from  Goldfmith,  who  knew 
the  man.  I  think  he  may  eafily  fucceed  better  in  it  than 
any  of  his  countrymen,  who  hitherto  have  made  but  mi- 
ferable  work  with  me ;  nor  do  I  make  a  much  better  ap¬ 
pearance  in  my  French  habit,  though  that  I  know  has  been 
admired.  D’Ablancourt  has  made  me  fay  a  great  many 
things,  fome  good,  fome  bad,  which  I  never  thought  of, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  what  he  has  done  is  more  a  para- 
phrafe  than  a  tranflation. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

All  the  attempts  to  reprefent  you,  at  leaft  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  which  I  have  yet  feen,  have  failed,  and  all  from  the 
fame  caufe,  by  the  tranflator’s  departing  from  the  original, 
and  fubftituting  his  own  manners,  phrafeology,  expref- 

*  Convey .]  How  the  tranflator  came  into  pofiefiion  of  this  Life  of  Lucian,  and  the 
whole  Dialogue,  my  readers  may  probably  be  informed  at  fome  convenient  opportunity* 
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fion,  wit  and  humour,  inftead  of  your’s :  nothing,  as  it  has 
been  obferved  by  one  of  our  beft  critics,  is  fo  grave  as  true 
humour  (and  almoft  every  line  of  Lucian  is  a  proof  of  it)  ; 
it  never  laughs  itfelf,  whilft  it  fets  the  table  in  a  roar ;  a 
circumftance  which  thefe  gentlemen  feem  all  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  :  inftead  of  thofe  fet  features,  and  ferious  afpeCt, 
which  you  always  wear  when  moil:  entertaining,  they  pre- 

fent  us  for  ever  with  a  broad  grin,  and  if  you  have  the  leaft 

♦ 

fmile  upon  your  countenance,  make  you  burft  into  a  vul¬ 
gar  horfe-laugh :  they  are  generally,  indeed,  fuch  bad 
painters,  that  the  daubing  would  never  be  taken  for  you, 
if  they  had  not  written  Lucian  under  the  picture.  I  hear¬ 
tily  wifh  the  DocStor  better  luck. 

LUCIAN. 

And  there  is  fome  reafon  to  hope  it :  for  I  hear  he  has 
taken  pains  about  me,  has  ftudied  my  features  well  before 
he  fat  down  to  trace  them  on  the  canvas,  and  done  it,  con 
amore  :  if  he  brings  out  a  good  refemblance,  I  fhall  ex- 
cufe  the  want  of  grace  and  beauty  in  his  piece.  I  allure  you 
I  am  not  without  pleating  expectation ;  efpeciallv  as  my 
friend  Sophocles,  who,  you  know,  fat  to  him  fome  time 
ago,  tells  me,  though  he  is  no  Praxiteles,  he  does  not  take 
a  bad  likenefs. — But  I  mult  be  gone,  for  yonder  comes  Swift 
and  Rabelais,  whom  I  have  made  a  little  party  with  this 
morning  :  fo,  my  good  Lord,  fare  you  well. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 

And  I  muft  meet  my  dear  Lucy  in  the  myrtle  grove  ;  fo, 

honeft  Lucian,  good  morrow  to  you. 

* 


A 
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AS  a  Complete  Tranflation  of  Lucian  was  promifed  in  the  Propofals,  fomc 

Apology  may  be  thought  neceflary  for  the  omiflion  of  the  few  fol¬ 
lowing  tradts  :  viz. 

% 

The  *  A ncv)  (pwvfivTta v ;  or,  Judgment  of  the  Vowels. 

In  this  little  piece  Sigma,  or  the  letter  S,  complains  of  the  injury  done 
him  by  Tau,  or  T’s,  intruding  himfelf  into  feveral  words  where  he  had  no 
right  to  appear ;  that  Thalatta,  for  inftance,  is  ufed  inftead  of  Thalafla, 
and  fo  forth.  The  fubjecl  is  treated  with  great  humour,  in  the  manner  of 
a  judicial  procefs,  and  in  fome  meafure  refembles  Addifon’s  petition  of  Who 
and  Whcih  in  the  Spedtator.  But  as  the  examples  adduced  are  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Greek  language,  it  was  impoffible  to  reprefent  a  proper  idea 
of  it  in  a  tranflation. 

f  lief  4  tv  ev  Ty  TTgoruyo^verei  7 TToac^uTogi  or,  aMiftake  in  Saluting  a  Friend. 

Lucian  had  met  one  morning  an  old  acquaintance,  and  inftead  of  faying 
Xat^f,  or.  Good  morrow,  had  made  ufe  of  the  word  or  Farewel  ! 

This  had  probably  brought  on  him  the  cenfure  of  fome  fevere  critics  for 
want  of  accuracy  and  precifion,  which  he  endeavours  in  this  piece  to  ex- 
cufe,  by  obferving  that  the  word  Xouge  was  not  only  ufed  by  many  authors 
at  meeting  but  at  parting  alfo,  and  the  word  'Tyiaivt  indifferently  on  both  oc- 
cafions.  He  quotes  at  the  fame  time  feveral  paflages  from  poets  and  his¬ 
torians  in  his  defence;  but  as  the  fadt  itfelf  is,  at  this  diftant  period  of 
time,  very  uninterefting,  and  the  whole  of  the  tradt  turns  upon  two  words 
in  the  Greek  language,  the  precife  fignification  of  which  cannot  be  well 
afcertained  in  our  own,  I  have  entirely  omitted  it. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  82.  of  the  original  in  the  edition  of  Hemfterhufius,  four  vole,  quarto, 
f  See  vol.  i,  ib.  edit,  p.  724. 

Ai£*- 


ad  vertisement. 
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In  this  Dialogue,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  original  is  very  obfcurc, 
Lucian  is  fuppofed  to  ridicule  fome  of  his  contemporaries,  whofe  writings 
were  fluffed  with  quaint  and  affedted  phrafes,  obfolete  words,  and  pompous 
unmeaning  expreflions,  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  examples  of  which  are 
given  from  their  works.  Gefner,  one  of  the  mo  ft  learned  commentators 
on  Lucian,  obferves  with  regard  to  thefe  examples,  that  cc  Fruftra  fuerit,  fi 
quis  fperet,  ea  fic  pofle  quacunque  alia  lingua  reddi,  ut  quid  audtor  fibi 
voluerit,  aliquis  Greece  non  dodtus  adfequatur.”  That,  it  is  impoffible  fo  to 
tranflate  this  dialogue  in  any  other  language  as  to  convey  the  author’s  mean¬ 
ing  to  any  but  thofe  who  well  underfland  Greek, 

This,  I  hope,  may  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  not  fubmitting  it  to  the 
Englifh  reader. 


f  E scores ;  or,  the  Loves. 

My  female  readers  will  perhaps  confider  it  as  an  injuftice  to  them  that  I 
ihould  pafs  over  untranflated,  a  tradt  of  Lucian’s  which  bears  fo  pretty  a 
name  as  the  Loves .  They  will,  however,  I  doubt  not,  readily  excufe  me, 
when  I  inform  them  that  this  piece  is  nothing  more  than  a  difputc  between 
the  fexes  concerning  fuperiority ;  but  as  this  is  a  point  which,  at  leaft  in  this 
nation,  has  been  long  fince  determined  in  favour  of  the  ladies,  it  ftands 
in  need  of  no  farther  difeuflion  :  the  -  Dialogue  is  therefore,  for  this,  as  well 
as  fome  other  flill  more  material  reafons,  which  will  occur  to  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  original,  entirely  omitted. 

%  *E Toa(iMoi  A locXoyot ;  or,  the  Dialogues  of  the  Harlots. 

Thefe  Dialogues  exhibit  to  us  only  fuch  kind  of  converfation  as  we  may 
hear  in  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden  ;  lewd,  dull,  and  infipid  :  befides, 
that  they  were  certainly  not  written  by  Lucian,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  we 

i 

*  See  vol.  ii.  ib.  edit.  p.  3 17,  See  vol.  ii,  ib.  edit.  p.  397. 

%  See  vol.  iii.  ib.  edit.  p.  280. 


have 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


have  his  *  own  word  for  it.  I  leave  them  therefore  to  be  tranflated  by 
the  author  of  the  Effay  on  Woman,  the  Meretriciad,  or  any  other  gentle- 
man  of  that  clafs,  and  in  the  mean  time  can  allure  my  readers,  that  they 
will  lofe  nothing  by  the  omiflion  of  them. 


f  Thl i£o<roq>ifvjs  e  TZoXomims  ;  Pfeudofophifta,  or  Solsecifta. 

0 

This  is  a  Dialogue  between  Lucian  and  a  man  who  makes  of  repeats  1b- 
Iccifms. 

It  is  impoflible,  except  by  chance,  to  render  a  Greek  folecifm  by  an 
Englilh  one,  that  lhall  entirely  correfpond  with  it.  I  have  not  tranflated 
this  Dialogue,  therefore,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  I  offered  for  not  tranflating 
the  Lexiphanes,  and  which,  I  hope,  may  pafs  for  a  good  one,  viz.  that  it 
is  untranjlatable . 

€Lwj7ns$\  or,  Ocypus. 

0 

This  Dialogue,  J  Lucian  has  informed  us,  is  none  of  his,  being  only  a 
dull  and  aukvvard  imitation  of  the  Tragopodagra,  which  wants  no  foil  to 
fet  it  off  I  could  never,  therefore,  perfuade  myfelf  to  take  the  unnec^  Tary 
trouble  of  tranflating  it. 

Befides  thefe,  two  or  three  indelicate  paflages  are  omitted,  which  the  rea¬ 
der  will  find  taken  notice  of  in  the  courfe  of  the  work.  The  reft  of  Lucian 
is  faithfully  tranflated  in  the  following  pages,  and  fubmitted,  with  all  defe¬ 
rence,  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

% 

*  See  the  Life  of  Lucian,  p.  ix.  ?  f  See  vol.  iii.  ib.  edit.  p.  £52. 

J  See  Life  of  Lucian,  p.  v. 
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THE 

D  R  E  A,  M. 

•  1 

5 This  Dream  is  very  properly  placed in  every  edition ,  at  the  beginning  of  Lucian’s 
works ,  as  it  gives  us  Jome  little  infight  into  his  character  and  Jituation  in  life .  It 
was  apparently  defigned  as  a  humorous  kind  of  parody  on  the  celebrated  Choice 
of  Hercules,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  Some 
of  our  author’s  dull  commentators  have  likewife  thought  fit  to  call  it  Bios  Axxictw, 
or,  the  Life  of  Lucian,  though  it  contains  but  one  Jingle  circumfiance  of  it,  viz.  that 
of  his  early  preference  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts ,  to  a  prof ejjion  which  his  father 
had  originally  defigned  him  for  ;  a  circumfiance ,  however,  very  inter efihg  to  his 
readers,  as  it  is  to  that  alone  we  are,  probably ,  indebted  for  all  the  valuable  remains 
of  this  lively  and  entertaining  writer • 

AT  the  time  when  I  was  leaving  fchooJ,  and  riling  towards  manhood, 

my  father  confulted  with  his  friends  what  profeffion  he  fhould  bring 
me  up  to ;  molt  of  them  feemed  to  think  that  an  application  to 
letters  would  be  a  work  of  time,  attended  befides  with  great  labour  and 
expence,  and,  in  fhort,  only  fit  for  fuch  as  were  poflefied  of  a  fplendid  for¬ 
tune  ;  that  my  abilities,  moreover,  were  but  very  moderate,  and  would  Hand 
in  need  of  immediate  afliftance  and  fupport;  whereas  if  I  turned  mechanic 
I  might  get  fomething  by  my  trade,  not  live  idly  at  home  upon  my  father, 
but  in  a  little  time  be  able  to  repay  him  for  the  expence  of  my  education. 
The  next  queftion,  therefore,  was,  which  trade  was  the  bell,  the  molt 
cheaply  and  eafily  learned,  the  mod  liberal,  and  that  would  bring  in  the 
fureft  profit ;  they  all  then  gave  their  opinions;  one  preferring  one,  another 
another,  according  to  their  judgment  or  experience:  when  my  father,  looking 
ftedfaftly  on  my  uncle,  who  was  then  prefent,  one  of  the  beft  *  ftatuaries  of 

.  *  Statuaries']  Egfxoy^vtpoqy  literally  tran flated,  is  a  carver  of  Mercuries,  Mercury  was  fuch  a 
favourite  deity  amongfl  the  ancients,  probably  becaufe  he  was  both  a  thief  and  a  pimp  (cha¬ 
racters  always  in  fafhion) ,  that  the  principal  bufinefs  of  a  fculptor  was  to  make  reprefentations 
of  him  ;  infomuch  that  Statuary  and  Mercury-maker  were,  according  to  Lucian,  lynonymous 
tprtns :  there  was  a  time,  we  know,  when  the  carvers  were  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  their 
materials  for  him  ;  according  to  the  old  adage,  Ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius, 
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his  time,  Whilft  you  are  here,  fays  he,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  prefer  any 
art  to  yours  ;  take  him,  therefore,  along  with  you,  and  make  a  good  fculptor 
of  him  ;  he  wiU-do  very  well,  for  you  know  he  has  a  natural  turn-and  genius 
for  it.  This  my  father  imagined  from  having  feen  fome  little  things  I  made 
out  of  wax,  when,  after  fchool-time,  I  ufed  to  divert  myfelf  with  modelling 
horfes,  oxen,  and  foraetimes  men,  which  he  feemed' mightily  pleafed  af,  arid 
for  which,  by  the  bye,  I  was  often  whipped  by  my  fchool-mafter.  My  fa¬ 
ther’s  friends,  however,  took  this  opportunity  of  exciting  my-  ambition  ;  and 
all  conceived,  from  this  natural  propenfity  to  the  art,  that  I  fhould  foon  ac¬ 
quire  the  perfect  knowlege  of  it;  no  time,  it  was  determined,  could  be  more 
proper  to  enter  upon  it  than  the  prefent,  and  I  was  accordingly  delivered  over 
to  my  uncle,  to  which  I  had  not  then  the  leaft  objection  :  I  confidered  it  as 
a  kind  of  agreeable  amufement  to  be  able  to  gain  fome  reputation  in 
the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  oblige  my  friends  by  carrying  out  images 
of  gods  or  men,  to  adorn  their  houfes,  or  my  own ;  a  cuflom,  I  knew,  always 
praftifed  by  young  beginners.  My  uncle  took  me  home  with  him,  and  gave 
me  a  piece  of  marble,  bidding  me  run  over  it  gently  with  my  tool,  and 
repeating  at  the  fame  time  the  old  adage  of  cc  *  a  good  beginning  is  half 
“  the  work.”  I  knew  little  of  the  matter,  and  prefling  too  hard  on  the 
marble,  broke  it  in  pieces.  My  uncle  flew  into  a  violent  paffion,  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  f witch  that  happened  to  lay  near  him,  with  no  great  tendernefs 
fell  upon,  and  belaboured  me  pretty  handfomcly,  by  way  of  j-  initiating  me 
into  the  art.  Thus  were  tears  the  firft  fruits  of  my  profeflion.  I  ran  away 
home  as  fad  as  I  could,  crying  and  bawling,  fhewed  the  marks  of  the 
Twitch  upon  my  flelh,  reprefented  the  barbarity  of  my  uncle ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  took  care  to  infinuate  that  he  did  it  merely  through  envy,  and  for 

fear  I  fhould  excel  him  in  his  art.  My  mother  refented  it  highly,  and  railed 

% 

*  J! gooJ  leg! titling ,  £s*r.]  Lucian  attributes  this  faying  to  Hefiod,  in  whofe  works,  however, 
it  is  n  t  at  prefent,  I  believe,  to  be  found.  We  meet  with  it  in  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Dionyliut’ 
of  IluUcaniaHlis,  and  fome  other  Greek  writers.  Horace  has  adopted  it  in. his 

Dimidium  fa&i  qui  ccpit  habet. 

There  is  likewife  a  proverb  of  our  own  which  bears  fome  fimilitude  to  it- :  4i  A  good  begriming 
“  makes  a  good  ending;”  but  this  is  not  the  cxa£t  fenfe  of  the  Greek,  I  have  therefore  not 
ventured  to  adopt  it.  Ovid  has  nearly  the  fame  fentiment, 

Fac  tan  turn  incipias,  fponte  difertus  cris. 

f  Initiating  me,  The  Greek  word  is  very  flrong  and  expreflivc,  fignifyingthe  rites  per¬ 

formed  at  facrifices  juft  before  the  victim  was  {lain. 
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at  her  brother  for  his  cruel  treatment  :  I  went  to  bed  in  great  affliction,  full 
of  gloomy  thoughts,  and  at  laft  fell  afleep.  What  I  have  already  told  you 
is  childilh  and  ridiculous,  hut  I  lhall  now  acquaint  you  with  fomething 
more  worthy  of  your  attention  ;  for,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  Homer, 

—  *  As  I  flumber’d  in  the  fhades  of  night, 

A  dream  divine  appear’d  before  my  fight, 

fo  clear  and  plain,  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  truth.  Even  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  what  I  faw  is  actually  before  my  eyes ;  and  every  thing  I 
heard,  flill  founding  in  my  ears  ;  fo  powerful  was  the  efFedt  it  had  upon  me. 
Two  women,  methought,  laid  violent  hands  on  me,  each  dragging  me  with 
all  her  force  towards  them,  as  if  they  would  tear  me  in  pieces;  they  ftrug- 
gled  hard  ;  one  of  them  got  the  better,  and  held  me  faft  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  the  other.  They  both  made  a  great  noifc,  one  crying  out  that 
fhe  would  have  her  own;  the  other,  that  fhe  had  no  right  to  that  which 
belonged  to  her  only.  One  of  them  had  a  mafculine  air,  like  fome  work' 
ing  perfon,  with  hard  hands,  and  dirty  hair,  covered  with  duff,  as  my 
uncle  ufed  to  be  when  he  was  polifhing  marble ;  the  other  had  a  beautiful 
face,  a  modeft  appearance,  and  was  dreffed  in  a  neat  and  becoming  garb. 
At  length  they  agreed  to  fubmit  the  affair  to  my  decifion,  and  the  firfl  of 
them  thus  addreffed  me  ;  t(  Know,  my  dear  child,  that  I  am  Sculpture,  that 
art  which  you  yefterday  began  to  learn,  no  ftranger  to  yourfelf,  and  well 
known. to  your  family;  your  grandfather  (and  named  his  name)  was  a  fta- 
tuary,  and  fo  were  both  your  uncles  alfo,  whom  I  rendered  illuftrious  ;  if 
therefore  you  will  leave  that  idle  trade  which  fhe  (pointing  to  the  other) 

would  fain  teach  you,  to  follow  and  live  with  me ;  by  being  brought  up 
to  toil  and  labour  you  will  grow  ftrong  and  robult,  and  will  live  free  from 
the  attacks  of  malice  and  envy  :  you  need  not  leave  your  country  and  your 
friends  to  go  into  foreign  parts,  nor  fhall  you  gain  a  reputation  by  mere 
words  alone.  Defpife  not  my  external  appearance,  or  this  mean  and  fordid 
habit;  thus  was  the  great  'f  Phidias  clad,  fo  famous  for  his  ftatue  of  Jove, 
and  Polycletus,  no  lefs  celebrated  for  his  Juno;  Myro  and  Praxiteles  are 

*  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  ii.  ver.  71,  Pope’s  tranflation. 

-J*  Phidias ,  CsV.]  The  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  by  Phidias,  is  celebrated  by  almoft  all 
the  beft  Greek  writers  as  the  chef-d’oeuvre  of  antiquity;  great  encomiums  are  likewife  bellowed 
Polycletus’s  Juno,  the  famous  cow  by  Myro,  and  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles. 
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univerfally  admired,  and  *  even  adored,  together  with  the  deities  whottl 
they  reprefented  ;  and  {hall  not  you,  when  one  of  them,  inherit  the  fame 
praife  and  adoration  from  all  men  ?  You  will  make  your  father  happy,  and 
immortalize  your  country.”  Thus,  uncouthly,  and  with  a  barbarous  accent, 
did  Sculpture  addrefs  me,  adding  many  other  things  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in 
order  to  feduce  me ;  but  I  have  forgot  half  what  {he  faid  :  when  Ihe  had 
finifhed  the  other  began,  pretty  nearly  in  thefe  words,  “I,  my  fon.  am 
Eloquence,  not  unknown  to,  though  at  prefent  not  fully  poffefied  by  you  ; 
what  advantages  you  will  reap  by  turning  ftatuary  {he  has  already  told  you: 
to  be  nothing  but  a  low  mechanic,  living  on  the  work  of  your  hands,  and 
confining  all  your  hopes  and  defires  to  that  alone ;  getting  a  mean  and 
{canty  maintenance  in  obfeurity,  poor  and  dejedted,  neither  ferviceable  to 
your  friends,  nor  formidable  to  your  enemies,  neither  courted  nor  envied 
by  your  fellow-citizens  ;  a  low  plebeian,  always,  like  the  timid  hare,  in 
dread  of  your  fuperiors,  and  looking  up  with  adoration  to  the  great  and 
eloquent  above  you,  on  whom  you  muft  depend  for  fupport :  Ihould  )ou 
even  produce  the  nobleft  works,  and  become  a  Phidias  or  Polycletus,  all 
men  will  admire  your  {kill,  but  not  one,  whilfi:  they  are  in  their  fenfes,  will 
wifli  to  change  conditions  with  you  ;  for,  after  all,  you  will  be  confidered  as 
a  vulgar  mechanic,  £  who  lives  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  Whilfi,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  follow  me,  I  will  {hew  you  all  the  wonderful  works  of 
antiquity,  illuftrate  and  explain  to  you  the  maxims  of  the  fages,  and  adorn 
your  mind,  that  bell  and  nobleft  part  of  you,  with  modefty,  jufticc,  piety, 
gentlenefs,  prudence,  fortitude,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  a  third  after  every 
thing  that  is  praife-worthy ;  thefe  are  the  unperilhable  embelli  foments  of  the 
human  foul.  Nothing  that  is  paft  {hall  lay  hidden  from  thee,  in  what  is 
prefent  and  to  be  done  I  will  inftrudt  thee ;  every  thing  divine  or  human 
{hall  foon  be  known  unto  thee  :  thou  who  art  now  poor  and  unknown,  the 
fon  of  an  obfeure  and  indigent  father,  going  to  embrace  a  mean  and  illiberal 
profeflion,  {halt  foon  be  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  men,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour,  praifed  and  carelfed  by  the  rich  and  great,  clothed  in 
fuch  a  garment  as  this,  and  ({hewing  her  own  fplendid  veil)  thou  {halt  be 

*  jfJorcJ,  &c.']  See  Cicero’s  firtt  book  of  Tufculan  Queftions* 

t  Lives  by  the  labour ,  &c.]  The  word  in  the  original  is  remarkable,  and  could  not  be  trans¬ 
lated  literally,  dominus  five  rex  manuum,  one  who  is  matter  of  nothing  but  his 
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placed  in  the  firft  feat,  adorned  with,  and  raifed  to  rank  and  precedency. 
If  thou  travelled:,  even  in  foreign  countries  thou  fhalt  not  live  unknown  or 
inglorious :  fori  will  render  thee  fo  illuftiious,  that  whofoever  beholds 

o  * 

thee  lhall  point  thee  out  to  his  neighbour,  and  fay,  *  cc  that  is  he.”  In 
aught  that  is  of  moment  or  concern,  either  to  thy  friends  or  country,  the 
eyes  of  all  fhall  be  turned  on  thee  ;  when  thou  fpeakeft  they  lhall  liften  with 
eagernefs  and  attention,  admiring  the  power  of  thy  eloquence,  and  envying 
thy  father’s  felicity  in  having  fuch  a  fon  as  thou  art.  Men,  thou  knoweft, 
have  been  raifed  ro  gods,  and  on  thee  will  I  confer  immortality;  for  when 
thou  departed:  out  of  this  life,  thou  fhalt  ftill  converfe  only  with  the  great 
and  good.  Think  on  Demofthenes,  vvhofe  fon  he  was,  and  to  what  emi¬ 
nence  I  advanced  him.  Think  on  f  ^Efchines,  whofe  mother  was  a  player 
on  the  timbrel ;  by  my  afliftance  how  was  he  courted  by  the  great  Philip  ! 
j  Socrates  himfelf,  bred  up  by  a  fhuuary,  turned  his  mind  to  other 
things;  he  quitted  his  profeffion,  and  came  to  me;  and  is  not  he  the  theme 
of  every  fong  ?  Would  you  then  leave  fuch  men  as  thefe  ;  would  you  leave 
honour,  wealth,  fame,  and  power,  fp  lend  or,  rank,  and  title,  all-the  glory 
which  eloquence  lhall  bring,  to  put  on  a  mean  and  fordid  garb,,  to-  handle 
tools,  faws,  and  hammers,  and  ftoop  to  mean  and  abjeeft  labour ;  to  think 
on  nothing  manly,  liberal,  or  great,  but  merely  to- fee  that  your  work  is 
finilhed,  taking  no  care  to  keep  your  perfon  neat  and  clean,  but  being  ever 
as  dirty  and  contemptible  as  the  ftones  you  ate  carving?*”' 

Scarce  had  Ihe  faid  this,  when  not  permitting  her  to  go*  on,  I  rofe  up,  and 
leaving  the  ugly  mechanic,  flew  with  rapture  to  my  fair  patronefs> 
Eloquence  :  doubtlefs  with  the  greater  joy,  from  my  remembrance  of  the  blow3 
which  I  had  received  the  day  before.  She  whom  I  had  deferted  feemed 
at  firft  enraged  at  me,  doubled  her  fifts,  and  gnalhed  with  her  teeth,,  till  at 
length,  like  Niobe  of  old,  Ihe  became  ft  iff,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  was 
turned  into  a  block  of  marble.  If  this  Ihould  feem  incredible,  I  defire 
notwithftanding  that  you,  will  believe  it,-  for  dreams  are  always  miraculous* 

*  That  is  he ,]  Digiro  monftrari  &  dicier:  hie  efh  Perf.  fat.  I.. 

Muneris  hoc  tui  eft 

Quod  monftror  digito  praetereuntium.  Hor.  1TB .  fv.  od.  3. 

•f  j&fchhies,]  A  great  orator,  and  rival  of  Demofthenes,  whofe  Philippics  fo  ftung  the  power¬ 
ful  invader  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  that  he  applied  to  jEfchines  to  anfwer  them.  See  Lilian. 

%  Socrates As  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  was  the  fon  of  Sophronifcus,  a  ftatuary,.  and 
Fhanarcte,  a  midwife. 
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The  other,  then,  fixing  her  eyes  on  me,  faid,  <c  You  have  determined  aright, 
and  I  will  recompenfe  you  for  it;  approach,  therefore,  and  afcend  this  chariot, 
(pointing  to  one  drawn  by  winged  horfes,  like  Pcgafus),  and  fee  what  you 
would  have  loft  if  you  had  not  followed  me,”  As  foon  as  I  got  up,  fhetook 
the  reins  and  drove.  I  was  lifted  up  on  high,  and  carried  from  eaft  to  weft, 
beholding,  as  I  palled  along,  various  nations,  kingdoms,  and  people,  like 
*  Triptolemus,  fcattering  his  feed  over  the  earth,  -f  What  it  was  I  dropped 
upon  them  myfelf  I  cannot  remember;  I  only  know,  that  wherever  I  went, 
men  looked  up  to  and  add  refled  me  like  a  deity  with  prayers  and  praifes. 
Wh  en  Hie  had  Ihewcd  me  thefe  things  flic  brought  me  back,  not  clothed 
as  when  I  fet  out,  but  in  an  elegant  and  fplendid  garb,  which  flie  took  care 
to  flie w  to  my  father,  who  flood  waiting  for  my  return,  not  without  hinting 
to  him  how  mean  and  unworthy  a  profeffion  he  and  his  friends  had  con¬ 
demned  me  to.  Such,  I  remember,  was  the  dream  which  I  had  when  a  boy, 
terrified  as  I  was  by  the  blows  I  had  juft  received.  But  whiift  I  am  relating 
it,  methinks  I  hear  lome  one  crying  out,  O  Hercules,  what  a  tedious  ju¬ 
dicial  dream  is  this  !  A  winter’s  one,  fays  another,  when  the  nights  are 
longeft,  or  rather  perhaps  as  long  as  £  Hercules’s  three  nights  together. 
What  does  he  mean  by  trifling  fo  with  us,  and  talking  of  his  boyifh  dreams  ; 
does  he  think  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  his  interpreter  ?  Such  frigid 
fpeeches  as  thefe  arc  always  ridiculous.  But,  foft  and  fair,  my  good  friends  ; 
§  Xenophon  was  not  of  that  opinion,  when  he  told  you  what  he  dreamed  at 
home  and  clfevvhere ;  he  defigned  it  not  merely  as  an  idle  fidtion,  to  divert 
you,  as  you  may  fuppofe  by  his  doing  it  in  the  time  of  war,  at  a  dangerous 
crifis,  and  even  furrounded  by  enemies,  but  becaufe  he  thought  the  relation 

*  Like  Triptolemus,']  Triptolemus,  king  of  Eleufis,  is  faid  to  have  firft  brought  into  Greece 
the  worlhip  of  Ceres,  who,  in  return  for  his  civilities,  equipped  him  with  a  fine  chariot  drawn 
by  two  dragons,  in  which  he  drove  round  the  world,  and  as  he  flew  along  fcattered  feeds  upon 
the  earth.  The  invention  of  the  plough  is  likewife  aferibed  to  him.  The  foundation  of  this 
ftory  is  probably  no  more  than  that  Triptolemus  was  one  of  the  firft  who  pradlifed  hufbandry, 
and  perhaps  wrote  fome  books  concerning  it,  which  were  tranfported  into  foreign  countries  in  a 
fhip  called  the  Dragon. 

What  it  was,  €sV.]  Though  Lucian  modeflly  pretends  not  to  know,  his  readers,  however, 
can  tell  what  it  was  he  dropped  on  this  occafion,  viz.  a  large  quantity  of  good  fenfe,  wit,  and 
humour,  which  are  fcattered  throughout  his  works. 

X  Hercules's,  (s&\]  Jupiter  is  faid  to  have  fpent  three  nights  with  Alcmena  when  he  begat  Her¬ 
cules.  Thefe  three  nights  Lucian  humouroufly  calls  Hercules’s  dream. 

§  Xenophon ,  £?V.]  In  the  two  dreams  of  Xenophon,  as  related  in  the  third  and  fourth  books 
of  his  Anabafis,  or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand. 
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of  it  might  be  ufeful  to  mankind.  And  for  the  *  fame  reafon  I  have-told  you 
my  dream,  that  by  it  I  might  perfuade  our  young  men  to  the  ftudy  of  li- 
terature;  more  efpecially  if  any  of  them,  induced  by  poverty,  ftiould  be 
inclined  to  throw  away  good  parts  and  genius,  and  embrace  fome  mean  and 
illiberal  profefiion ;  whoever  they  may  be,  I  am  fatisfied  they  would  change 
their  refolution  when  they  heard  this  difcourfe,  and  would  follow  my  example, 
when  they  reflected  on  what  I  was,  when,  turning  my  mind  to  better  things* 
I  applied  to  literature,  without  regard  to  the  narrownefs  of  my  circum- 
ftances,  and  confidering  what  I  am,  as  I  now  appear  before  you,  at  leaft 
preferable,  if  nothing  more,  to  a  ftatuary. 

*  For  the  fame  reafon,  Esfc.]  That  is,  Xenophon  did  not  tell  his  dream  to  the  officers  about 
him  merely  to  entertain  and  divert  them  ;  it  was  not  a  fiction,  (which  is  the  bell  fenfe  we  can 
put  on  the  word  u7rox.£H7i<;)  but  a  real  vifion ;  he  was  in  earned,  and  fo  am  I;  his  dream  was  at¬ 
tended  with  the  beft  confequences,  and  fo  I  hope  will  mine  ;  his  laved  the  army,  and  mine  per¬ 
haps  may  fave  many  a  young  man  from  throwing  away  his  time  and  talents  on  views  much  be- 
beneath  him  ! — This  is  Lucian’s  meaning  in  his  alluiion  to  Xenophon,  which  does  not  fo  well 
appear  at  firlt  reading ;  the  Greek  is  in  this  place  rather  obfeure* 


P  R  O  M  E 


PROMETHEUS 


At  the  time  when  this  Epistle  (for  fuch  it  appears  to  be)  was  written ,  the  Dia¬ 
logues  of  Lucian  havings  we  may  fuppofe ,  engaged  the  general  attention ,  a  certain 
fupercilious  critic ,  who  it  fee  ms  was  a  lawyer ,  partly  perhaps  from  refentment  of 
Lucian’s  having  quitted  the  bar,  abufed ,  and,  amongft  other  reflections,  had  called 
him  Promethe  us,  probably  confidering  that  fpecies  of  dialogue,  for  which  he  was 
fo  eminently  diftingnifhed \  as  a  kind  of  creation  of  his  own .  This  anfwer ,  abound¬ 
ing  in  agreeable  and  playful  raillery ,  contains  a  defence  of  that  manner  of  writing 
which  Lu  ci  an  had  adopted \  and  may  ferve  to  convince  my  readers  that  this  univerfal 
genius ,  if  occafion  had  called  forth  his  talents  in  that  way ,  would  have  made  no 
inconfiderable  figure  as  a  controverfial  writer . 

I  SHOULD  be  glad  to  know,  my  good  friend,  why  you  call  me  Pro-*- 
metheus.  If  by  this  you  -mean  that  my  works  are  dirty,  I  acknowlegc 
the  fimilitude,  and  have  no  objection  to  the  title  of  a  modeller  in  clay, 
even  though  my  fluff  fhould  be  the  worft  I  could  pick  up,  the  very  mud  of 
the  highway;  but  if  you  really  compared  them  for  their  excellency  with  the 
performances  of  that  mofl  learned  Titan,  I  fhall  look  upon  your  praife  as 
ironical,  and  nothing  but  an  Attic  freer  :  for  what,  indeed,  have  I  to  boaft  of 
that  is  fo  mighty  ingenious  ?  What  great  wifdom  or  Jknowlege  is  there  in  my 
writings  ?  It  is  fufficient  for  me  if  you  efteem  them  as  not  quite  earthy  and 
fordid,  nor  as  fuch  condemn  them  to  Caucafus.  With  how  much  more 
juflice  might  I  compare  you  to  Prometheus,  you  famous  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  who  wage  eternal  war  with  truth ;  how  full  of  life  and  fpirit  are  your 
works  !  fo  animated  that  they  feem  all  on  fire  :  performances  truly  Prome¬ 
thean,  fave  that  your  images  are  made  of  gold  inftead  of  clay.  We,  who 
work  for  the  vulgar,  only  make  plaifter  ftatues  for  a  public  fpetftacle,  * 
and  puppets  of  clay,  as  other  potters  do  ;  but  they  have  no  motion  like 
yours,  no  reprefentation  of  life,  a  mere  fport,  and  chiidifh  diverfion  :  fome- 
times  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  call  me  Prometheus,  as  the  *  comic  poet 
did  Cleon,  (C  a  -f*  perfect  Prometheus  (fays  he)  is  Cleon,  after  the 

*  The  comic pocty]  Mofl  probably  Ariftophanes,  whom  our  author  frequently  quotes,  though 
the  paflage  alluded  to  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  that  author’s  comedies  now  extant. 

f  A pcrfclt  Prometheus ,]  That  is,  Cleon  was  a  mighty  clever  fellow,  as  adtive  and  ingenious 
as  Prometheus,  and  who  Ihewed  great  abilities,  like  him,  when  there  was  no  occafion  to  exert 
them. 
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«  bufinefs  is  done.”  The  Athenians  themfelves  ufed  to  call  every  earthen 
veflel  maker,  every  builder  of  ovens,  and  in  fhort  every  dealer  in  clay,  by 
the  name  of  Prometheus,  in  allufion  to  the  fluff  he  worked  with,  and  his 
manner  of  baking  it  in  the  fire  :  if  this  be  your  meaning,  you  are  a  good 
markfman  ;  it  is  a  true  bitter  Attic  farcafm  :  for  my  works  are  as  brittle  as 
their  earthen  ware  5  throw  but  the  leaft  ftone,  and  you  dafh  them  in  pieces. 
But  fomebody,  perhaps,  to  comfort  me,  will  fay,  it  is  not  in  this  I  am 
fo  much  like  Prometheus,  as  becaufe  my  work  is  new,  and  not  made  after 
any  model  ;  even  as  he,  before  the  exiftence  of  men,  formed  fome  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  invention,  and  created  beings  that  moved  about,  and  were 
beauteous  to  look  at:  upon  the  whole  he  was  an  excellent  architect;  but 
Minerva  affifled  him,  breathed  into,  and  animated  his  clay.  Thus,  perhaps, 
taking  it  in  the  moft  favourable  fenfe,  it  might  be  interpreted,  and  fuch, 
we  will  fuppofe,  was  the  true  meaning  and  intention  of  him  whofaid  it ;  but 
it  will  not  fatisfy  me  to  have  made  fomething  new,  unlefs  it  was  beautiful 
alfo;  for,  be  affured,  if  it  was  not  fo,  I  fhould  be  the  firft  to  defpife 
it.  If  it  was  ugly,  the  novelty  would  never  fave  it  from  deflrudtion  :  and  if 
I  did  not  think  fo,  I  fhould  deferve  to  be  preyed  upon  by  fixtecn  *  vulturs, 
for  not  knowing  that  what  is  good  for  nothing  is  but  fo  much  the  worfe  for 
being  new.  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  carried  two  novelties  into 
Egypt,  a  Badtrian  camel  all  black,  and  a  man  half  black  and  half  white  ;  and 
produced  them  amongft  other  fpedtacles  in  the  public  theatre,  where  the 
Egyptians  were  afiembled,  expedting,  no  doubt,  that  they  would  be  great¬ 
ly  {truck  with  the  fight ;  inftead  of  which,  when  they  faw  the  camel,  they 
were  frighted  out  of  their  wits,  and  ran  away  as  faft  as  they  could,  though 
he  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  purple  and  gold,  with  a  bridle  of  gems  and 
precious  ftones,  as  if  he  had  belonged  to  a  Darius,  Cyrus,  or  Cambyfes  ; 
as  to  the  black  and  white  man,  fome  laughed  at  it  as  ridiculous,  others  ab¬ 
horred  it  as  a  monfter.  When-Ptolemy  perceived  there  was  no  great  honour 
to  be  got  by  them,  and  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  fo  much  admire  things 
for  their  novelty,  as  for  their  beauty  and  perfedtion,  he  forbad  the  fhewing 


'*  Vulturs^\  Alluding  to  the  vultur  appointed  by  Jupiter  to  prey  on  the  liver  of  Prome¬ 
theus.  See  uEfchylus,  a£t  i.  feene  I.  The  whole  of  this  abfurd  ftory  is  feverely  ridiculed  by 
Lucian  in  his  Caucafus. 

+  Son  of  Lagus ,]  To  diftinguifti  him  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Both  thefe  great  princes 
were  remarkable  for  their  attention  to  natural  philofophy. 
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them  any  more,  and  no  longer  held  in  eftimation  the  perfon  who  had  pro¬ 
cured  them  for  him.  The  defpifed  camel  died,  and  the  two-coloured  man 
was  made  a  prefent  of,  to  one  Thefpis,  a  piper,  for  finging  a  good  fong  after 
dinner.  I  wifti  my  works  may  not  be  like  the  Egyptian  camel,  and  that  they 
are  only  admired  for  their  gold  and  purple.  The  mixture  of  dialogue  and 
comedy,  though  both  of  them  excellent  models,  will  not  render  them  com¬ 
pletely  elegant,  unlefs  there  is  a  harmony  of  compofition,  with  a  juft  fym- 
metry  and  proportion  obferved  in  them  :  from  two  things,  in  themfelves 
beautiful,  might  otherwife  arife  fomething  monftrous  and  unnatural,  like 
the  well-known  *  Centaur;  a  creature  not  very  agreeable,  but  rather,  if  we 
truft  thofe  painters  who  have  reprefented  their  battles,  riots,  and  intempe¬ 
rance,  to  the  laft  degree  odious  and  difguftful.  Is  it  impoffible  then,  out  of 
two  good  things  to  form  one  that  fhall  be  excellent,  like  that  fweet  mixture 
which  we  have  of  wine  and  honey  ?  by  no  means  :  yet  would  I  not  venture 
to  fay  this  of  my  own  performances,  where  I  rather  fear  the  beauty  of  both 
parts  may  be  fpoiled  by  the  mixture  of  them,  -f  Dialogue  and  comedy 
did  never  properly  accord  together  from  the  beginning  ;  one  walking  alone, 
or  with  a  few  chofen  friends,  held  her  private  deputations  in  fome  obfcure 
recefs  ;  whilft  the  other,  a  votary  of  Bacchus,  mingled  in  the  public  theatre, 
fported  to  the  found  of  the  pipe,  and  delighted  in  gibes,  ridicule,  and  laugh¬ 
ter  ;  fometimes,  foaring  aloft  in  anapaeftic  verfes,  would  fhe  laugh  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  dialogue  to  fcorn,  call  them  idle  difputants,  contemplators,  and 
fo  forth,  fc offing  at  them  with  true  Bacchanalian  licentioufnefs ;  now  expofing 
them  as  J  air-walkers,  and  converfing  with  the  clouds,  now  defcribing 

*  Centaur ,]  The  centauTs  are  defcribed  to  us  as  mongers  of  Theflaly,  half  men  and  half 
horfes;  a  fable  which  probably  took  its  rife  from  the  Theflalians  being  the  firft  people  who  made 
the  proper  ufe  of  horfes  ;  it  is  natural  to  fuppofcthat  fuch  an  appearance  might  convey  to  thofe 
who  followed  them  the  idea  of  a  monfler,  hah  man  and  half  bead  :  a  country  ’fquire  always 
on  horfeback  is  to  this  day  little  better. 

+  Dialogue  and  comedy ,]  This  obfervation  feemsvery  ftrange  and  abfurd  to  us,  who  have  al¬ 
ways  confidered  dialogue  as  indifpenfably  neceflary  to,  and  infeparable  from  comedy,  which, 
notwithftanding,  if  we  look  back  to  the  rife  of  the  ancient  longs,  we  fhall  find,  was  no  more 
than  a  fong  to  Bacchus,  or  afterwards,  the  fingle  fpeech,  or  declamation,  of  one  drunken  adlor, 
befmeared  with  lees  of.  wine;  whilft  philofophy-dialogue  was  confined  to  the  grave  philo- 
fophers,  who  difputed  about  very  ferious  matters.  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  which  he  is  here  de¬ 
fending,  have  certainly  a  dramatic  caft,  and  his  application  of  the  vis  comica  to  philofophic 
matters,  is  that  which,  above  all  things,  has  fecured  him  the  univerfal  approbation  of  latter  ages. 

+  Air-walkers,]  This  alludes  to  Ariftophanes’s  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  where  philofophy  is 
feverely  ridiculed,  as  building caftles  in  the  air,  difputing  about  trifles,  &c. 
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them  as  meafuring  the  *  leaps  of  fleas,  to  ridicule  their  fubtle  reafonings 
about  things  far  above  them ;  vvhilft  Dialogue,  on  the  other  hand,  employed 
herfelf  in  grave  deputations  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  virtues 
of  philofophy;  running,  like  the  mufician,  through  all  the  chords,  from 
the  loweft  to  the  higheft  note :  thefe  oppofites,  which  will  never  blend  or 
aflociate  together,  have  I  ralhly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  and  unite,  and 
therefore,  I  fear,  jfhall  but  too  nearly  refemble  your  Prometheus,  who 
blended  male  and  -j-  female,  and,  like  him,  ihall  be  condemned  for  it ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  for  covering  the  £  bones  with  fat,  and  deceiving  my  rea¬ 
ders,  by  mixing  comic  mirth  with  philofophical  gravity.  As  to  theft,  (for 
there  is  a  §  god  of  theft,  you  know,)  I  am  fure  you  will  acquit  me  of  it,  for 
whence  fliould  I  fleal  ?  unlefs  there  be  one  in  the  world,  which  I  do 
not  believe,  who  makes  as  ftrange  monfters  as  myfelf ;  but  what,  after 
all,  muft  I  do,  but  perfift  in  the  way  I  began  ?  it  was  ||  Epimetheus,  and 
not  Prometheus,  that  was  given  to  change. 

*  Leaps  of  Jie as ,]  See  the  Clouds  of  Ariflophanes,  aft  i.  feene  2.  where  the  great  Socrates  is 
ridiculoufly  reprefented  as  calculating  how  far  a  flea  can  go  at  a  leap. 

J-  Lucian  tells  us,  in  another  place,  that  the  principal  crime  attributed  to  Prometheus  was 
(ail  obfervation  not  very  favourable  to  the  fair  fex)  his  making  of  women. 

X  The  bones  with  fat ,]  Prometheus,  according  to  the  fabulous  hiftory,  once  upon  a  time 
played  Jupiter  a  flippery  trick  ;  he  killed  two  large  oxen,  in  the  ikin  of  one  of  them  he  inclofed 
all  the  fat  and  flefh  of  them  both,  and  in  the  other  put  nothing  but  the  bones.  Jupiter,  who 
was  to  have  his  choice,  took  the  latter,  and  Prometheus,  who  was  a  wag,  laughed  at  the  jeft; 
which  he  afterwards  paid  dearly  for,  when  the  vultur  gnawed  his  liver  on  mount  Caucafus. 

§  God  of  theft ,  ]  Mercury. 

jj  Epimetheus ,]  Epimetheus,  we  are  told,  was  the  fon  of  Japetus  and  Clymene,  and  hufband 
to  the  famous  Pandora ;  he  is  likevvife  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  excellent  flatuary,  and  changed 
into  an  ape,  probably  becaufe  his  figures  approached  nearly  to  real  life.  Lucian,  who  is  now 
and  then  fond  of  a  pun,  feems  only  to  have  mentioned  him  here  from  a  funilarity  of  found  be¬ 
tween  the  words  Pro-metheus,  and  Epi-metheus. 
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Nigrinus,  a  Roman ,  or  Greek  philofopher  (for  the  commentators  are  divided  about 
that  matter ),  had  moft probably  given  fome  lectures,  which  Lucian,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  travels ,  attended ,  and,  in  gratitude  for  the  injtruttions  received  from  him,  wrote 
this  dialogue ,  which  he  fent,  as  we  may  fuppofe ,  before  publication ,  with  the 
floor t  epiflle prefixed,  to  Nigrinus  him f elf  The  philofopher  is  here  defer ibed  as  a 
perfect  majler  of  the  faience  which  he  profeffed,  inflrufting  his  fcholars  in  every 
thing  that  was  good  and  great,  living  up  to  his  do5irine ,  and  reproving  the  fafhion- 
able  follies  of  his  time,  with  a  fpirit  and  freedom  becoming  the  advocate  of  truth 
and  virtue .  In  his  ridicule  of  the  reigning  vices  of  his  age,  Lucian  has  put  into 
the  mouth  0/  Nigrinus  no  inconfiderable  J hare  of  his  own  wit  and  humour. 

f 

This  dialogue  is  admirably  written ,  in  a  fine  flowing  agreeable  Jlyle ,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  his  heft  ferious  pieces . 

EPISTLE  to  NIGRINUS. 


LUCIAN  to  Nigrinus,  fendeth  greeting.  Who  fends  f  owls  to  Athens ? 

fays  the  proverb ;  as  if  it  were  ridiculous  to  carry  them  there,  where 
there  are  already  fo  many  :  as  abfurd  would  it  be  in  me  to  write  a  book, 
to  fhew  my  oratory,  and  fend  it  to  Nigrinus.  But  as  I  only  mean  to  de¬ 
clare  my  prefent  fentiments,  and  to  Ihew  my  high  opinion  of  your  elo¬ 
quence,  I  flatter  myfelf  I  fhall  not  incur  the  cenfure  of  Thucydides,  who 
tells  us,  that  ignorance  makes  men  bold,  but  knowlege  keeps  them  humble; 

*  The  commentators  have  given  us  another  title  to  this  piece,  and  call  it,  “  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Manners  of  Philo fophers  but  as  no  philofopher  is  mentioned  except  Ni¬ 
grinus  himfelf,  who  differed  greatly  from  the  generality  of  them,  the  title  is  both  abfurd  and 
unneceflary. 

+  Owls  to  Athens ,]  The  owl,  though  degraded  by  modern  times  into  an  emblem  of  folly, 
was  confidered  by  the  ancients  as  a  type  of  wifdom,  and  the  favourite  bird  of  Minerva,  thepa- 
tronefs  of  Athens,  where,  no  doubt,  ihe  formerly  was  treated  with  great  refpedt.  Owls  were 
confequently  very  numerous  :  hence  arofe  the  proverb  which  is  quoted  by  Erafmus  and  other 
writets.  The  faying  is  analogous  to  our  own,  of  «  carrying  coals  to  Newcaftle.” 
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for  here,  it  is  evident,  I  hope,  my  freedom  muft  be  attributed  more  to  my 
love  of  fcience  than  the  want  of  it.  Farewel. 


A  DIALOGUE  between  L  U  C  I  A  N  and  a  FRIEND. 


LUCIAN. 

How  folemn  and  fublime  you  are,  iince  your  return  !  So  far  from  con¬ 
verting  familiarly  as  you  ufed  to  do,  you  will  fcarce  condefcend  to  look  down 

upon  one.  A  mighty  fudden  change  !  I  am  afraid  you  are  grown  proud, 

* 

and  fhould  be  glad  to  know  the  reafon  of  it. 

FRIEND. 

What  can  be  the  reafon,  but  my  good  fortune  ? 

LUCIAN. 

How’s  that  ? 

FRIEND. 

I  tell  you.  I’m  grown  a  great  man ;  and,  what’s  more,  quite  by  chance, 
and  when  I  little  thought  of  it.  In  fhort,  I  am  the  happieft  of  men,  or,  as 
the  tragic  poet  fays.  Thrice  happy. 

L  U  C  T  A  N. 

By  Hercules  that’s  Arrange;  and  in  fo  fhort  a  time  too  ! 

9 

FRIEND. 

’Tis  very  true. 

LUCIAN. 

And  what  is  the  caufe  of  all  this  fupercilious  behaviour  ?  I  beg  I  may 
know  every  particular,  that  I  may  congratulate  you  properly  upon  it. 


FRIEND. 


Is  it  not  fufficient  matter  of  admiration,  that  from  a  flave  I  am  become 
free;  from  a  beggar,  rich;  from  a  blind  and  foolifh  fellow,  temperate  and 
fober  ? 

LUCIAN. 


Moft  indifputably. 


But  I  don’t  rightly  under  ftand  how  this  happened. 


FRIEND. 

Know,  then,  I  was  going  into  the  city  in  fearch  of  an  oculift ;  for  the  dif- 
order  in  my  eyes  was  growing  worfe  every  day. 


L  U- 
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I  know  It  was;  and  have  often  wifhed  you  might  light  on  fome  fkilful 
hand  to  relieve  you. 

FRIEND. 

Having,  therefore,  for  fome  time  intended  to  call  on  Nigrinus,  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  philofopher,  I  got  up  early,  and  knocked  at  his  door ;  his  boy  an¬ 
nounced  me,  and  I  was  admitted.  On  coming  into  his  room,  I  found  him 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  furroundcd  by  a  number  of  bufts  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  antiquity.  In  the  middle  were  placed  tablets,  with  geome¬ 
trical  figures  on  them,  and  a  fphere  made  of  reeds,  to  reprefent  the  uni- 
verfe.  He  embraced  me  very  cordially,  and  afked  me  how  I  went  on  ;  and, 
when  I  had  fatisfied  him,  I  took  the  liberty  in  my  turn  to  enquire  what  he 
was  about,  and  whether  he  had  refolved  at  laft  to  travel  into  Greece.  But 
no  fooner  did  he  begin  to  communicate  his  fentiments  to  me,  than  there 
poured  forth  from  his  lips  fuch  a  profufion  of  ambrofial  eloquence,  as  called 
to  my  remembrance  the  fweet  Syrens  (if  ever  fuch  there  were),  and  the 
nightingales,  and  the  lotus  of  old  Homer :  fo  divine  were  the  words  he 
uttered.  He  talked  in  praife  of  philofophy,  and  that  freedom  which  is  ever 
attendant  on  her;  deriding  at  the  fame  time  thofe  things  which  are  prized 
by  the  vulgar,  riches,  honour,  glory,  gold,  and  purple,  which  appear  fo 


*  Syrens,]  Thefe  mufical  ladies,  half  women,  and  half  birds,  according  to  the  fabulous 
hiftory  of  them,  were  the  daughters  of  the  river  Achelous,  and  the  mufe  Calliope.  Ovid  tells 
us,  that  they  prayed  to  the  gods  for  wings,  that  they  might  fly  round  the  world  in  fearch  of  Pro- 
ferpine  ;  they  flopped,  however,  and  took  up  their  abode  on  fome  rocks  between  the  ifland  of 
Caprea  and  the  coafts  of  Italy  ;  where,  being  excellent  fingers,  they  allured  voyagers  to  flop  and 
litlen  to  them,  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  poor  men  forgot,  fo  enchanted  were 
they  with  the  fongs,  either  to  eat  or  drink,  and  confequently  perifiied.  The  fhores  were 
whitened,  Homer  tells  us,  with  the  bones  of  thefe  unhappy  victims  to  the  power  of  harmony. 
See  the  twelfth  book  of  Homer’s  Odyffey.  Lucian  doubts,  as  well  he  might,  whether  fuch 
beings  ever  exiflcd.  The  allegorizers  of  heathen  fable  have  changed  them  into  harlots;  which, 
indeed,  eafily  accounts  for  all  this  wonderful fafeination. 

q  Lotui ,]  from  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  or  tree,  was  extracted,  according  to  Homer,  a  liquor, 
of  fuch  attractive  qualities,  as  to  make  Ulyiles’s  followers  very  unwilling  to  quit  the  place  where 
it  grew,  in  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi :  he  deferibes  it  as  a 

— -  —  Divine  nutricious  juice, 

— - - — - which  whofo  tafles, 

Infatiate  riots  in  the  fweet  repafls  ; 

Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  intends ; 

But  quits  his  houfe,  his  country,  and  his  friends. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyf.  ix.  1.  io 6. 

This  was  probably  the  Burgundy  of  the  ancients. 
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valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  which  once  indeed  attracted  my 
efteem  alfo.  I  was  fo  ftruck  with  every  thing  he  faid,  that  I  knew  not  what 
to  compare  my  feelings  to  on  the  occafion ;  but  was  tranfported  as  it  were  a 
thoufand  ways.  I  grieved,  methought,  to  fee  the  things  which  I  had  fo 
long  held  dear  contemned,  and  could  fcarce  refrain  from  tears  at  the  lofs  of 
them  :  but  now,  thofe  very  riches,  glories,  and  honours,  which  I  fo 
efteemed,  appear  trifling  and  ridiculous  ;  I  rejoiced  to  find  myfelf  freed 

p 

from  the  dark  and  heavy  atmofphcre  of  my  former  life,  and  breathing  a 
purer  air,  in  ferenity  and  fun-fhine.  The  weaknefs  in  my  eyes,  to  my  great 
aftonifhmcnt,  was  foon  forgotten,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  my  mind  became 
more  enlightened ;  for  hitherto  I  knew  not  that  it  was  blind.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  felt  myfelf  even  juft  as  you  feemed  to  think  me.  I  was  elated 
by  his  difeourfe,  and  lifted  up  as  it  were  to  the  fkies,  nor  can  I  think  more 

V 

of  any  thing  low  or  mean.  I  am  intoxicated  with  philofophy,  as  the  Indi¬ 
ans  were  with  wine,  when  they  firft  rafted  of  it;  warm  by  nature,  and  drink¬ 
ing  largely  of  fuch  potent  liquor,  they  foon  turned  Bacchanals,  grew  mad, 
and  faw  double;  and  juft  in  the  fame  manner  do  I  run  about,  drunk  and 
mad  with  his  eloquence;  though  mine  is  not  properly  drunkennefs,  but 
temperance  and  fobriety. 

LUCIAN. 

Happy  fhould  I  be  to  hear,  if  poffible,  the  fpeech  you  talk  of,  nor  will 
you  deem  it  right,  I  hope,  to  refufe  a  friend’s  requeft,  whofe  tafte  and 
ftudies  are  fo  fimilar  to  your  own. 

FRIEND. 

Be  of  good  chear,  my  friend  ;  for,  as  Homer  fays, 

*  Why  urge  a  foul  already  fill’d  with  fire  ? 

If  you  had  not  afked  me,  I  fhould  have  defired  you  to  hear  it,  for  I  want 
to  bring  you  in  as  an  evidence  in  my  favour,  that  I  may  not  run  mad  with¬ 
out  a  reafon ;  befides,  that  I  always  take  a  pleafure  in  recollecting  it :  it  is 
my  conftant  employment,  and,  when  I  am  by  myfelf,  I  repeat  it  three  or 
four  times  in  a  day;  juft  as  lovers,  when  their  miftrefles  are  abfent,  call  to 
mind  every  word  and  every  aCtion,  and  converfe  with  the  dear  objeCt,  as  if 
it  were  before  their  eyes  ;  and  thus,  by  dwelling  perpetually  upon  it,  foften 
thedifeafe;  talking  with  them,  and  making  kind  anfwers  for  them,  which 


*  See  Homer’s  II.  book  viii.  1.  293. 
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delight  as  much  as  if  they  were  real  :  thus  do  I,  in  the  abfence  of  my  dear 
philofophy,  call  to  mind  the  words  which  I  heard,  and  joy  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  them ;  tolled,  as  it  were,  on  the  ocean,  in  a  dark  and  tempeftuous 
night,  I  look  ftill  towards  this  light,  to  guide  and  diredt  me  in  every  thing 
I  do  or  fay;  imagine  this  great  man  prefent,  and  think  I  hear  him 
talking  to  me ;  his  face  is  ever  before  my  eyes,  and  his  voice  ftill  founding 
in  my  ear ;  for,  as  the  *  comic  poet  fays,  he  left  a  fling  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers. 

LUCIAN. 

Pray,  my  worthy  friend,  have  done  with  your  prolufions,  and  tell  me  the 
whole  from  beginning  to  end,  for  I  am  fick  of  your  preambles. 

FRIEND. 

You  are  certainly  right,  and  it  lhall  be  fo;  but  did  you  never  fee  a  bad 
adtor  hiffed  off  the  ftage,  for  fpoiling  a  very  excellent  performance  ? 


LUCIAN. 


Aye,  many  a  one ;  but  what  of  that  ? 


FRIEND. 


I  am  afraid  I  fhall  be  like  them,  fometimes  putting  things  together 
awkwardly  *,  and  at  others,  by  my  own  ignorance  marring  the  fentiment  itfelf, 
till  the  whole  piece  by  degrees  becomes  ridiculous.  With  regard  to  myfelf, 
indeed,  I  lhall  not  be  much  concerned;  but  if  my  dear  philofophy  fliould 
appear  mean  and  contemptible,  from  my  bad  reprefentation  of  it,  I  own  it 
would  affedt  me  deeply  :  1  mull  beg  you,  therefore,  to  remember  throughout 
the  whole,  that  the  poet  is  innocent,  fits  a  great  way  off  from  the  feene, 
and  never  troubles  himfclf  about  what  is  going  forward  on  the  ftage.  I  will 
try  my  talent,  however,  as  an  adtor,  and  (hew  you  at  leaf!  how  good  a  memory 
I  have,  though,  with  regard  to  every  thing  elfe,  I  may  be  little  better  than 
a  tragedy  meffengcr.  If  at  any  time,  therefore,  I  feem  to  fail,  you  are  to 
luppole  the  thing  itfelf  much  better,  and  that,  when  the  poet  made  it,  it 
was  quite  another  affair  :  if  you  fliould  hifs  me,  I  affure  you,  I  lhall  not 
be  angry. 


*  Comic  poet, ]  Alluding  probably  to  that  paflage  of  Eupolis,  quoted  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
where,  fpeaking  of  Pericles,  the  famous  orator,  he  fays,  of  all  the  great  fpeakers 

— —  he  could  leave  behind. 

The  fling,  deep-pointed,  in  the  hearer's  mind. 


LUCIAN 
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LUCIAN. 

M 

By  Mercury,  your  procemiutn  is  excellent,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
rhetoric;  but  you  ihould  have  added,  that  *  you  converfed  but  a  very  little 
time  with  him,  that  you  came  unprepared  to  fpeak,  that  it  would  have  been 
much  more  agreeable  to  have  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth,  but  that  you 
had  brought  away  as  much  as  you  could  commit  to  memory  :  would  not 
fomething  of  this  kind  have  been  of  fervice  to  you  ?  but,  with  me,  there  is 
no  occafion  for  it  ;  for  I  am  ready  to  clap  and  halloo  for  you  ;  though  if  you 
grow  tedious  I  lhall  certainly  be  angry  with,  and  hifs  you  dreadfully* 

FRIEND. 

It  is  what  I  Ihould  expert  ;  but  remember,  I  fhall  not  give  it  you  in  the 
fame  order,  nor  in  the  fame  words,  which  he  made  ufc  of;  for  this  I  cannot 
poffibly  do,  led:  I  (hould  referable  thofe  adtors,  who  often  put  on  the  malk  of 
Creon,  Agamemnon,  or  perhaps  Hercules  himfclf,  and  then  Unit  about 
in  their  golden  veils,  and  from  their  fierce  vifages,  and  wide-gaping  mouths, 
fend  forth  a  weak  womanifh  found,  as  feeble  as  a  Hecuba,  or  Polyxena. 
To  avoid  putting  on  a  -f  mafk,  therefore,  too  big  for  my  head,  and  dis¬ 
gracing  my  part,  I  lhall  fpeak  to  you  in  my  own  proper  perfon,  that  my 
hero  and  I  may  not  fink  together. 

*  That  you  cojivcrfcdy  fee.]  Lucian  is  laughing  at  the  formal  and  ffated  rules  laid  down,  we 
may  fuppole,  by  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  in  thole  days,  and  which,  like  all  other  rules,  never 
made  an  orator.  We  meet  with  many,  notwithffanding,  limilar  to  thefc,  in  Tully,  and  feverai 
other  writers  on  this  fubjert.  No  lefs  a  man,  however,  than  lord  Chcfferfield  maintains  the 
poffibility  of  making  an  orator  by  mere  dint  of  art  and  induffry  invita  Minerva:  he  tried 
the  noflrum  on  his  fon,  but  it  did  not  fucceed.  See  Lord  Chefferficld’s  Letters  to  his  Son, 
f  A  majk, ]  The  mafk,  ufed  in  the  Greek  theatre,  was  a  kind  of  cafque,  or  helmet,  which 
covered  the  whole  head,  reprefenting  not  only  the  face,  but  the  beard,  hair,  ears,  and  even,  in 
the  women’s  mafles,  all  the  ornaments  of  the  coif,  or  cap  ;  the  mod  perfedl  and  durable  were  of 
wood,  which  were  generally  copied  by  the  molt  eminent  art  ills,  from  the  buds  or  ffatues  of  the 
principal  perfons  reprefented,  and  confequently  conveyed  the  mod  exart  refemblance  of  them. 
This  gave  the  artor  an  opportunity  of  playing  feverai  different  parts  in  the  fame  piece,  without 
being  difeovered  ;  in  lb  extenfive  an  area  as  the  Greek  theatre,  it  might  be  neceflary,  by  thefc 
large  and  frightful  mafks,  to  exaggerate  the  featu  res  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  muff  remem¬ 
ber,  that  by  all  thefe  exaggerations  the  natural  cxprellion  of  the  eyes  and  countenance  muff  be 
entirely  loff,  After  all,  indeed,  that  can  be  laid  in  favour  of  the  ancient  mafks,  it  is  fcarce  de- 
fenfible.  The  face  is  certainly  the  belt  index  of  the  mind,  and  the  pa  (lions  as  forcibly  expreffed 
by  the  features  as  by  the  words  and  geffure  ot  the  performer ;  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the 
Englifli  to  the  Athenian  ftage,  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  particulars;  chough  I  will  pro- 
mife  to  join  the  TTfoawjroqnx o»,  and  vote  for  the  refforation  of  the  ancient  ir.alk,  whenever  they 
can  fliew  me  one  that  can  reprefent  the  happy  features  of  Quin,  in  Falftaff;  or  give  us  an  idea 

ot  a  frantic  Lear,  like  the  look  and  face  of  the  inimitable  Garrick,  S  the  Differ tation  on 
Tragedy,  prefixed  to  my  tranflation  of  Sophocles. 

VOL.  I.  £) 
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LUCIAN. 

Will  the  man  never  have  done  with  his  ftage,  and  his  tragedy  ? 

FRIEND. 

I  will,  and  return  to  my  fubjeft.  He  began  with  an  eulogium  on  Greece, 
and  tliofe  who  dwell  at  Athens,  preferring  philofophical  indigence  to  every 
thing  befide  ;  never  rejoicing  in  the  company  of  either  citizens  or  ftrangers, 
who  would  lead  them  afide  into  the  paths  of  pleafure ;  but  if  they  met 
with  any  fucb,  would  foon  transform  them,  teaching  them  how  to  change 
their  ancient  manners,  and  walk  in  purity  of  life.  He  then  mentioned  one 
of  thofe  fine  gentlemen,  who  came  to  Athens,  drafted  out  in  gold  and  filver, 
with  a  large  attendance,  and  who  thought  himfelf  the  admiration  of  all 
men,  and  that  he  was  the  happieft  of  human  beings ;  but  to  them  the  crea¬ 
ture  appeared  milerable  :  they  tried  however  to  reform  him,  not  by  open 
and  fharp  reproaches,  as  if  a  man  in  a  free  city  might  not  live  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  but  when  at  any  time  he  grew  troublefome,  either  at  the  baths,,  or 
wreftling  places  of  public  exercife,  crouding  in  with  a  heap  of  fervants,  and 
preffing  people  to  death,  would  put  fomebody  in  his  way,  that,  in  an  hum¬ 
ble  voice,  and  unwilling  to  offend  him,  Ihould  whifper,  Ci  This  man  fure 
is  afraid  of  being  murthered  in  the  bath,  though,  as  it  is  the  feat  of  per¬ 
petual  peace,  there  is  no  occafion  for  an  army  there.”  He  hears  what  is 
faid  of  him,  and  is  the  better  for  it;  they  perfuaded  him,  withal,  to  lay 

afide  his  fine  purple  robe,  and  all  his  gaudy  apparel,  by  fneering  at  the 
tawdrinefs  of  it  :  the  fpring  is  approaching,  they  cried,  whence  comes  this 
peacock?  Perhaps  the  gown  is  his  mother’s,  and  fo  forth.  In  like  manner 
they  reproved  the  reft  of  his  follies,  fometimes  laughing  at  the  quantity  of 
rings  on  his  fingers,  fometimes  his  extraordinary  nicety  in  the  drefling  of  his 
hair,  and  fometimes  his  extravagant  manner  of  living  5  thus,  by  degrees, 
was  he  reformed,  and  went  away  apparently  a  much  better  man  than  he 
came.  To  fhew  that  philofophers  were  never  afhamed  of  their  poverty,  he 
told  me  a  ftory,  which  was  current  at  thY  public  games,  of  a  man,  who 
appearing  there  in  a  *  coloured  robe,  was  feized  on,  and  carried  before  the 
prefident  of  the  games ;  many  of  the  people  took  compaflion  on,  and  in¬ 
terceded  for  him :  but,  when  the  crier  pronounced  him  guilty  of 

*  Coloured rohe,~\  The  privilege  of  putting  on  a  fine  coloured  robe  was  one  of  the  rewards 
with  which  the  conquerors  at  the  Olympics  were  honoured  ;  it  was  confequently  confidered  as  a 
crime  to  appear  in  them  before  the  combat. 
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againft  the  laws,  by  his  appearance  in  fuch  a  habit  on  that  occafion,  they 
unanimoufly  acquitted  him,  becaufe  it  was  the  only  garment  which  he 
had.  He  took  occafion  at  the  fame  time  to  extol  the  liberty  which  they  en¬ 
joyed  in  their  retreat,  their  manner  of  living,  free  from  envy  and  ambition; 
their  fafety,  eafe,  and  happinefs,  with  all  the  virtues  that  accompanied  it, 
proved  how  confonant  it  was  with  true  philofophy,  that  fuch  a  life  alone  could 
preferve  pure  and  untainted  morality,  and  highly  became  the  good  and 
virtuous,  who  knew  how  to  defpife  riches,  and  live  according  to  the  didtates 
of  nature.  *  For  thofe,  indeed,  who  are  in  fearch  of  wealth,  who  meafure 
happinefs  by  power  and  fplendour,  who  have  never  tailed  of  liberty,  enjoyed 
the  open  freedom  of  fpeech,  or  beheld  the  face  of  truth  ;  but  have  been 
brought  up  to,  and  forever  converfant  with  fervitude  and  flattery  :  for  thofe 
who  are  given  up  to  pleafure,  fond  of  luxurious  tables,  wine,  and  women  ; 
full  of  fraud,  treachery,  and  lying;  who  attend  to  the  found  of  the  harp, 
and  liflen  with  delight  to  lafeivious  fonnets ;  for  fuch  men  the  city  alone  is 
the  proper  habitation;  where  every  fireet  and  mai ket-place  is  full  of 
enjoyments;  there  pleafure  enters  in  at  every  gate:  through  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  tafte,  the  fmell ;  through  every  part  and  every  fenfe  fhe  gains 
admittance,  and  not  a  path  remains  that  is  not  widened  by  this  rapid 
and  ever-flowing  torrent.  There  meet  together,  adultery,  avarice,  per¬ 
jury,  and  every  other  vice;  the  foul  is  overwhelmed  beneath  them, 
and  juflice,  modefty,  and  virtue  are  no  more  :  bereft  of  thefe,  the 
mind  becomes  dry  and  barren,  or  only  teems  with  favage  and  bru¬ 
tal  extravagance.  Such,  according  to  his  description,  is  this  great  city, 
and  fuch  the  leflons  of  inftrudtion  to  be  learned  from  her.  “  When 

firfl,  faid  he,  I  came  out  of  Greece,  before  I  entered  into  this  place,  I 
flopped  fhort,  and  reafoned  thus  with  myfelf ;  why,  cried  I,  fliould  1,  as 
*f*  Homer  fays. 

Leave  the  fair  fun,  the  light  of  chearful  day, 

Leave  Greece,  the  feat  of  happinefs  and  freedom,  for  a  place  where  there  is 
nothing  but  noife  and  tumult,  ceremonious  vifits,  fycophants,  feafls,  mur- 

*  For  thofe y  indeed ,  Thefe  obfervations,  though  originally  calculated  for  the  meridian 

of  Rome  or  Athens,  would  ferve,  with  very  little  alteration,  for  our  own  corrupted  capital. 
Compare  this  with  the  tenth  fatire  of  Juvenal,  and  Dr.  Samuel  John  (on’s  excellent  imitation 
of  it,  in  his  poem  called  London. 

t  Homer  fays,]  See  the  Odyf.  A.  v.  92. 
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thers,  legacy-hunting,  and  pretended  friendfhips  ?  What  can  vou  do  when 
you  can  no  longer  have  it  in  your  power  to  leave  it,  nor  at  the  fame  time 

can  ever  bring  vourfelf  to  comply  with  the  modes  and  cuftoms  of  it  ?  When 
I  had  thus  confulted  my  own  heart,  and  withdrawn  myfelf,  as  Jupiter,  they 
tell  us,  withdrew  *  Hedtor  from  the  battle, 

Safe  from  the  darts,  the  care  of  heav’n  he  flood, 

Amidft  alarms,  and  death,  and  duft,  and  blood. 

Like  him,  I  determined  to  remain  at  home,  and  chofe  this  inactive,  and 

* 

what  fome  would  call  effeminate  way  of  life,  that  I  may  converfe  with 
Plato,  philofophy,  and  truth.  Here,  placing  tnyfelf,  as  it  were  on  a  high 
feat  in  a  crouded  theatre,  I  look  down  on  what  is  pafling  below,  a  fcene 
fometimes  of  mirth  and  entertainment,  and  fometimes  of  fuch  hazard  and 
danger,  as  puts  virtue  to  the  proof.  If  even  the  word:  of  things,  as  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  deferve  praife  for  the  good  they  may  produce,  I  know  no 
better  fchool  of  virtue,  no  better  place  of  trial  for  the  mind  of  man, 
than  this  very  city,  and  the  modes  and  habits  of  it.  It  is  not  ail 
eafy  talk  to  refill  the  attacks  of  fo  many  diverfions,  pleafures,  and  amufe- 
ments,  the  variety  of  temptations,  which  on  every  fide,  and  from  every 
fenfe  attract  and  betray  us.  But  we  fhould  follow  the  example  of  Ulyfles, 
and  fail  by  them,  not  like  his  followers,  bound  hand  and  foot,  that,  indeed, 
would  be  frightful ;  nor  waxing  up  our  ears,  but  free,  open,  and  determined, 
with  a  mind  rifing  fuperior  to  them  :  how  low  does  fuch  folly  fink,  when 
put  in  competition  with  that  philofophy  which  contemns  the  gifts  of  for¬ 
tune,  which  beholds,  as  on  a  ftage,  a  multiplicity  of  characters  in  perpetual 
change;  fees  the  fervant  made  a  lord,  the  poor  turned  to  rich,  and  the  rich 
to  poor,  friends  one  moment,  and  enemies  the  next;  but  what  we  fhould 
moft  lament  is,  that  though  fortune  is  for  ever  fporting  with  human  affairs, 
and  convincing  us  that  there  is  nothing  (table,  nothing  to  be  depended  on, 
thofe,  notwith (landing,  who  are  every  day  fpeCtators  of  them,  dill  fall  in 
love  with  riches  and  power,  (till  intoxicate  themfelves  with  vain  and  idle 
hopes  of  what  can  never  be  poflefled. 

But  I  will  now  proceed  to  what,  as  I  obferved  to  you,  will  delight  and 
entertain  us,  the  obje&s  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  What  can  be  more  contempt¬ 
ible  than  thofe  rich  fools,  who  are  always  (hewing  their  purple  garments, 

*  Heftor^]  See  the  eleventh  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  1.  164. 
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firetching  out  their  fingers  that  you  may  fee  the  rings  upon  them,  and  prac- 
tifing  a  thoufand  follies  :  but  what  is  ftill  more  ridiculous,  if  they  meet, 
they  will  fpeak  to  you  only  by  proxy,  as  thinking  it  honour  fufficient  if  they 
permit  you  but  to  look  at  them  ;  fome  are  fo  proud  as  even  to  expedt  adora¬ 
tion,  not  at  a  diftance,  or  after  the  Perfian  mode,  but  coming  clofe  up, 
with  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  fhewing  the  fubmiflion  of  your  foul 
by  the  humble  pofture  of  your  body,  killing  the  bread  or  hand  :  and 
even  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  high  and  mighty  favour,  by  thofe  who  are  not 
fo  happy  as  to  arrive  at  it :  and  thus  the  idol  fhall  Hand  for  a  long  time, 
and  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  made  a  fool  of.  At  the  fame  time,  I  mud  own,  we 
are  obliged  to  the  cruel  creatures  for  refufing  us  the  honour  of  their  lips. 
Thofe,  after  all,  are  more  to  be  defpifed,  who  run  after  and  cringe  to  them, 
who  will  rife  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  run  about  the  city;  a  fet 
of  fawning  curs,  whom  the  very  fervants  turn  out  of  doors,  who  will  yet 
prefs  in  to  flatter  them  ;  the  reward  of  all  their  trouble  is  only  a  fupper, 
that  is  a  burthen  to  them,  and  brings  on  a  thoufand  ill  confcquences  ;  for 
after  eating  and  drinking  more  than  they  like,  and  faying  perhaps  more 
than  they  ought  to  fay,  they  return  home  fick  and  forry,  find  fault  with  the 
fupper,  the  company,  the  houfe,  and  the  mader  of  it ;  fome  are  found 
fick  in  the  lanes  and  alleys,  others  quarrelling  in  the  dews,  whilft  three 
parts  of  them  lie  in  bed  till  noon,  and  give  the  phyficians  an  opportunity  of 
taking  their  rounds  to  vifit  them;  though  fome,  indeed,  which  you  will 
fay  is  mod  ridiculous  of  all,  cannot  even  find  leifure  to  be  fick.  The  flat¬ 
terers  are,  in  my  opinion,  worfe  than  thofe  they  flatter,  as  they  are  generally 
the  fupporters  of  their  pride  and  infolence  ;  when  fuch  men  throng  to  their 
levees,  admire  their  riches,  and,  when  they  meet,  falute  them  as  their  lords 
and  mafiers,  what  muft  they  think  ?  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
would  agree  to  fliake  off  this  voluntary  fervitude,  *  would  not  the  rich, 
think  you,  come  themfelves  to  the  doors  of  the  poor,  and  beg  them  not  to 
let  their  happinefs  pafs  unnoticed?  the  magnificence  of  their  houfes,  and 
the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  tables,  ufelefs  and  unobferved  ?  for  it  is  not  their 
riches  that  gives  them  fo  much  pleafure,  as  the  fatisfadtion  of  being  thought 
happy  in  the  pofieflion  of  them.  Fine  palaces,  gold,  and  ivory,  are  of  no 

*  Would  not  the  rich,  fcrV.]  This  is  a  mod  fenfible  and  judicious  obfervation,  founded  on 
truth  and  reafon.  Nigrinus  abounds,  indeed,  throughout  with  reflections  of  this  kind, 

equally  applicable  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
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fervice  to  the  matter,  unlefs  others  admire  them.  The  only  means,  there-* 
fore,  to  render  the  gifts  of  fortune  of  no  efteem,  is  to  guard  againft  power 
and  fplendour,  by  this  contempt  of  them;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand* 
by  paying  them  refpe£t,  the  pofleffors  are  led  into  madnefs  and  folly. 
In  the  low  and  illiterate,,  who  openly  confefs  their  ignorance,  fuch  conduct 
might  be  forgiven  ;  but,  for  thofe  who  pretend  to  philofophy,  to  a£fc  ftill 
more  foolifhly  and  ridiculoufly,  even  than  they  do,  is  to  the  laft  degree  un¬ 
pardonable.  What  do  I  feel  when  I  behold  any  of  thefe,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  advanced  in  life,  mixing  with  the  croud  of  flatterers,  attending,  like 
humble  followers,  on  one  of  thefe  great  men,  talking  familiarly  with  the 

s 

common  fervants,  in  all  their  fuperb  drefs  and  finery  :  I  am  provoked  that, 
whilft  in  every  other  refpedt  they  a£t  the  part  of  flaves,  they  do  not  wear 
the  habit  alfo.  What  are  thefe  better  than  profeffed  parafites  ?  Do  they 
not  feed  more  luxurioufly,  get  in  liquor  fooner,  rife  later  from  table,  and 
carry  more  away  with  them;  nay,  and  do  not  thofe  amongft  them,  who  are 
mod  polite,  *  fing  as  often  ?”  Thefe  were  the  things  which  he  thought  truly 
ridiculous  :  he  took  particular  notice,  likewife,  of  thofe  who  turn  philofo- 
phers  for  hire,  and  fell  virtue,  as  it  were,  at  the  public  market  :  the  fchools 
of  fuch,  therefore,  he  called  fhops  and  taverns;  as  he  thought  thofe,  who. 
pretended  to  teach  others  the  contempt  of  riches,  fhould  above  all  men  be 
thenifelves  free  from  venality.  What  he  didtated  he  pradtifed  :  not  only 
converfing  freely,  without  fee  or  reward,  with  all  thofe  who  defired  it;  but 
fupplying  the  poor  with  neccflaries,  and  lliewing  the  utmoft  contempt  of 
every  thing  fuperfluous.  So  far  was  he  from  feeking  that  which  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  him,  that  he  took  very  little  care  even  of  his  own  eftate,  which  was 

% 

falling  to  ruin  ;  and  though  he.  had  a  farm  not  far  from  the  city,  never  took 
the  pains  for  many  years  fo  much  as  to  vifit  it ;  he  even  faid,  it  was  really 
none  of  his  :  arguing,  I  fuppofe,  that  in  things  of  this  kind,  we  cannot 
properly  be  called  the  matters  of  it,  feeing  that  law,  or  heritage,  only 
gives  us  a  temporary  pofleffion  of  it  for  a  fhort  and  uncertain  time  :  that, 
time  expired,  another  occupies,  and  enjoys  it  by  the  fame  tenure.  Thus 
did  he  enforce  his  precepts,  to  all  thofe  who  were  willing  to  learn,  by  his 


*  Sing  as  often,]  Ill  Greece  the  people  of  faftiion  never  fun g  themfelves,  but  hired  flaves 
for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  always  made  an  indifpenfible  part  in  feafts,  both  public  and  private  : 
Lucian,  therefore,  confiders  the  pradlice  of  Tinging,  to  entertain  company,  as  degrading,  and 
beneath  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
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own  example ;  by  the  frugality  of  his  table,  proper  exercife,  the  modefty 

of  his  appearance,  and  decency  of  his  attire ;  but  above  all,  by  the  com- 

pofure  of  his  mind,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  manners.  He  counfelled  his 
followers  never  to  put  off,  or  defer  the  time  of  a&ing  aright,  as  too  many 
do,  who  allot  fome  particular  feafon,  a  public  feftival  perhaps,  or  folemn 
meeting,  when  they  will  begin  to  leave  off  their  vices,  and  ftudy  to  be 

good.  The  bent  of  the  foul  towards  virtue,  he  thought,  was  by  no  means 

ers  exceeding¬ 
ly,  who  harraffed  their  pupils  with  perpetual  toil  and  labour,  compelling 
fome  of  them  to  bind  themfelves  with  cords,  others  to  endure  #  ftripes, 
others,  of  a  more  delicate  frame,  to  rafe- their  fkin  with  fwords  :  the  firm- 
nefs,  ftrength,  and  folidity  of  their  minds,  in  his  opinion,  ought  much 
rather  to  be  attended  to,  and,  in  the  education  of  youth,  a  proper  regard 
paid  to  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  body,  their  age,  and  former  manner  of  life, 
at  the  fame  time  duly  confidered,  that  they  might  not  be  hurt,  by  attempting 
any  thing  beyond  their  ftrength  and  abilities  ;  as  b\  this  irrational  method  of 
ftraining  themfelves,  many,  he  obferved,  had  perifhed.  I  knew,  indeed, 
one  myfelf,  who,  after  fuffering  a  great  deal  from  fuch  preceptors  as  thefe, 
came  to  him,  embraced  true  learning,  and  returned  with  a  mind  highly 
improved. 

This  fubjedl  difmiffed,  he  turned  to  the  confideratlon  of  many  others, 
talked  of  our  civil  broils  and  tumults,  the  ftage,  the  circus,  the  llatues  of 
the  charioteers,  the  names  of  the  horfes,  and  the  converfations  about  them 
in  every  ftreet ;  for  no  diforder  is  fo  univerfal  as  the  f  hippomany.  Many 
of  thofe  who  pafs  for  grave  and  fober  men,  did  he  reprove:  then,  as  if  en¬ 
tering  on  a  new  adt  of  his  play,  began  upon  funerals,  and  attacked  the  laft: 
will  and  teftament  men;  remarking,  that  the  Romans,  young  or  old,  fpeak 
truth  once  in  their  lives,  meaning  in  their  laft  wills,  which  they  durfl:  not 
do  before,  for  fear  of  bad  confequences.  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughter 
when  he  added  on  this  occafion,  that  they  all  would  have  their  follies  buried 

*  To  endure  Jiripcs  See  the  Anacharfis  of  Lucian,  where  this  fevere  difeipline  is  finely 
ridiculed. 

jf  The  hippomany .]  The  hippomany,  or  horfe-madnefs,  as  Lucian  here  hu;nouroufly  flyles 
it,  is  a  difeafe  to  the  full  as  equally  prevalent  and  epidemical  in  modern  as  in  ancient  times: 
few  nations  have  been  more  feverely  affli&ed  with  it  than  our  own.  We  have  of  late,  it  feems, 

bit  our  next  neighbours  alfo,  and  the  French  courfe  on  the  Sablon  already  vies  with  the  races  at 
Newmarket. 


to  be  turned  afide  for  a  moment;  and  blamed  thofe  philofoph 
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with  them,  and  yet  acknowlege  them  under  their  own  hands  at  the  laft 

hour;  fome  ordering  their  cloaths,  or  any  thing  elfe,  which  they  moft  de- 

* 

lighted  in,  to  be  burned  with  them  on  the  funeral  pile;  others  commanding 
fervants  to  watch  at  their  fepulchres  ;  others  defiring  to  have  their  tombs 
hung  with  garlands  :  perfevering  thus  in  error  and  abfurdity,  even  beyond 
the  grave.  One  might  eafily  conjecture,  he  thought,  what  kind  of  lives 
they  muft  have  led,  who  could  order  fuch  things  to  be  done  after  their  deaths. 
Thefe  are  the  men  that  purchafe  the  mod  coftly  dainties,  and  mix  * * * §  faffron 
and  fpices  with  their  wine;  fuch  as  are  crowned  with  f  rofes  in  the  midft  of 
winter,  which  they  are  fond  of  then,  only  becaufe  they  are  rare  and  out  of 
feafon  ;  and  yet,  at  the  proper  time,  when  produced  by  nature  alone,  utterly 
rejcdt  and  defpife  them  ;  fuch  as  ufe  ointments  and  perfumes;  men,  who 
did  not  even  know,  for  which  he  moft  condemned  them,  how  to  enjoy  thofe 
pleafures  which  they  were  perpetually  in  fearch  of,  but  miffed  their  aim,  and 
deffroyed  their  own  end  and  purpofe,  by  leaving  their  minds  a  prey  to  con¬ 
tinual  diffipation  ;  coming  in,  as  upon  the  ftage,  J  any  way  rather  than  by 
the  ftreet-door  ;  this  he  called  a  folecifm  in  pleafure.  As  §  Momus  found  fault 
with  nature,  for  not  placing  the  ox's  horns  before  his  eyes;  in  like  manner 
did  he  laugh  at  thefe  fools,  for  placing  their  perfumed  crowns  on  their  heads, 
for,  as  he  obferved,  if  they  are  fo  fond  of  rofes  and  violets,  they  fhould 


*  SaJTrof!  and fpices, ]  Plutarch,  in  his  Sympofia,  mentions  the  mixing  faffron  with  wine,  as 
an  article  of  fafhionable  luxury ;  this  is  a  fpecies,  however,  of  ancient  Epicurifm  which  the: 
moderns  have  not  hitherto  adopted. 

f  Rofes,']  This  cuftom  is  at  this  day  as  fafhionable  in  England  as  it  ever  could  have  been  in 
Greece  or  Rome,  no  lady  of  the  Ton  appearing  without  winter-roles ;  it  even  defeendsj 
to  the  lower  orders,  and  a  genteel  footman  never  hires  himfelf  to  a  woman  of  quality,  without 
fir  it  knowing  how  much  fhe  allows  a  week  for  nofegays. 

£  Any  way  rather,  The  commentators  on  the  original  of  this  pafTage  are  much  per¬ 

plexed,  and  have  written  two  or  three  quarto  pages  about  and  about  it,  without  feeming 
to  have  dilcovercd  the  true  meaning,  which,  after  all,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  an  allulion 
to  the  entrance  of  the  perfons  of  the  drama,  at  back-doors,  windows,  &c.  Lucian’s  argument, 
therefore,  runs  thus  ;  why  will  not  the  fons  of  luxury  and  pleafure  follow  the  plain  road  and 
dictates  of  nature,  inftead  of  thus  turning  out  of  her  path,  and  coming  in,  like  aftors  on  the 
Rage,  at  any  entrance  rather  than  the  right  ? 

§  As  Momus ,  Momus  found  fault  with  the  gods,  or  nature,  for  not  placing  the  horns 

of  an  ox  rather  under  than  above  the  eye,  as  imagining,  perhaps,  that  in  fuch  a  pofition  they 
would  have  afted  with  more  force,  and,  cpnfequently,  been  more  lerviceable  to  the  animal. 
Lucian  tells  us,  in  his  True  Hiftory,  that  he  met  with  fome  of  this  kind,  made  according  to 
Momus’s  plan,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  they  were  a  whit  the  better  for  it.  See  Ariftotle  de  Part. 
Animal,  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 
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rather  put  them  under  their  nofes,  that  the  fmell  might  be  ftronger,  and 
more  agreeable ;  thofe,  above  all,  did  he  turn  into  ridicule,  who  are  fo  won¬ 
derfully  expert  in  grand  entertainments,  and  perpetually  employed  in  the 
fearch  of  dainties  and  delicacies  of  every  kind.  They  went  through  a  deal 
of  trouble  and  fatigue,  he  faid,  to  procure  a  fhort  and  momentary  pleafure, 
as  fcarce  any  man's  throat  was  above  four  fingers  long;  for  neither  before, 

nor  after,  they  had  tailed  this  coftly  food,  would  it  give  them  more  fatisfac- 
tion  than  the  plainelt  and  chcapeft  diet ;  purchafing,  thus,  a  fleeting  and 
tranfitory  pleafure,  at  a  price  the  molt  extravagant;  and  all  becaufe  they 
wanted  true  tafle,  to  enjoy  that  real  and  folid  fatisfadlion,  which  philofo- 
phy  alone  can  afford,  to  thofe  who  induflrioufly  fearch  after  her. 

The  next  thing  which  he  took  notice  of,  was  what  pafled  in  the  baths  ; 
where  the  rich  and  great,  with  a  large  train  of  attendants,  are  carried  on 
the  flioulders  of  their  Haves,  as  if  laid  out  for  their  funeral.  One  abfur- 
dity,  in  particular,  frequently  praflifed  in  thefe  places,  raifed  his  indignation  : 
fervants  walking  before  their  mailers,  and  crying  out  to  them  to  *  look  to 
their  feet,  and  give  them  warning  of  every  hillock,  or  puddle,  in  their 
way,  that  they  might  know  (which  was  to  the  lalt  degree  ridiculous)  how 
to  walk  fafely.  It  was  intolerable,  he  thought,  to  fee  people,  who 
never  made  ufe  of  other's  hands  or  mouths,  to  eat,  or  of  other's  ears 
to  hear,  Ihould,  notwithllanding,  when  they  were  in  full  health  and 
vigour,  borrow  other  men's  eyes  to  fee  with,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
bawled  to  like  the  poor  and  blind;  and  yet  the  greatelt  men,  and  thofe  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  Hate  was  committed,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  public  market-place,  would  fubmit  to  this  indignity.  With  thefe, 
and  many  other  obfervations  of  the  like  nature,  he  finifhed  his  difcourfe. 
I  was  loft  in  aftonilhment ;  and  Aliening  Hill  with  attention,  dreaded  his 
filence,  when  I  perceived  he  had  quite  done.  The  fame  thing  happened 
to  me,  as  did  to  the  *j-  Ph^acians  of  old  ;  I  Hood  a  long  time  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  him  :  my  head  turned  round,  the  fweat  dropped  from  me,  I  almoft 

*  Look  to  their  feet ,]  This  is  a  proof,  amongft  many  others,  that  the  Romans,  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  empire,  were  funk  into  the  loweft  ftate  of  floth  and  effeminacy,  and  had  adopted 
almoft  all  the  modes  of  Eaftem  luxury. 

•f  'The  Pha?acian$\ 

He  ceas’d,  but  left,  fo  charming  on  their  ear. 

His  voice,  that  lift’ning  flili  they  feem’d  to  hear.  Homer’s  OdyflT.  b.  xi. 

Vol.  I.  E  fainted; 
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fainted  ;  I  endeavoured  to  fpeak,  but  could  not ;  my  tongue  faltered,  my 
voice  was  gone,  and,  at  laft,  I  burft  into  tears.  His  difcourfe  had  not 
flightly  affedted  me,  or  grazed  the  ikin  alone,  but  left  a  deep  and  mortal 
wound,  and  pierced,  as  it  were,  to  my  intnoft  foul.  The  mind,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  of  every  well-difpofed  man,  is  like  a  foft  mark,  or  butt;  many  are 
the  archers  in  this  life,  with  their  quivers  full  of  fpeeches  of  every  kind; 
but  few  amongft  them  aim  aright  :  fome  ftretch  the  cord  too  tight,  and 
the  arrow,  fent  forth  with  more  force  than  is  necefiary,  doth  not  flick  in, 
but  palling  through,  leaves  the  mind  fore  with  its  gaping  wound  ;  whilft 
others,  from  a  loofer  bow,  and  want  of  ftrength  to  carry  them  on,  fall 
ihort  of  the  mark,  and,  with  languid  motion,  drop  down  in  the  middle  of 
their  courfe  ;  or,  if  they  reach  the  butt,  lightly  touch  the  furface  of  it, 
and  go  no  farther.  But  the  fkilful  markfman,  like  our  philofopher,  ex¬ 
amines  firft  the  mark  he  is  to  fhoot  at,  with  all  poflible  diligence  and  care, 
to  fee  whether  it  be  foft  or  hard,  for  fome  are  impenetrable  ;  then  dipping 
his  arrow,  not  in  poifon,  like  the  *  Scythians,  nor  in  opium,  like  the 
Curetcs,  but  in  a  kind  of  fharp,  yet  pleafing  liquid,  take  a  fure  and  cer¬ 
tain  aim  :  the  -f-  dart  thrown  out  with  that  degree  of  force  which  is  ne- 
ccfiary,  and  fixed  in  the  center,  diffufes  its  medicinal  virtues  over  every 
part  of  the  foul.  Hence  it  arifes,  that  the  hearer  is  ravifhed  with  the 
found  ;  and,  as  he  liftens,  diffblves  in  tears  :  as  I  myfelf  experienced.  I 
could  have  faid  to  him  in  the  words  of  J  Homer, 

Thus,  always  thus,  thy  early  worth  be  try’d  : 

for,  as  not  all  who  hear  the  Phrygian  pipe  are  feized  with  madnefs,  but 
only  thofe  whom  §  Rhea  herfelf  feledts ;  fo  thofe  alone  are  affedted  by 

*  The  Scythians ,  £sV.] 

— —  tinxere  fagittas 

Errantes  Scythia  populi  ■  — —  Lucan,  lib.  iii.  v.  356. 

and  Virgil, 

Non  fee  us  ac  nervo  per  nubem  impulfa  fagitta 

Armatam  faevi  Parthus  quam  felle  veneni 

Parthus,  five  Cydon  telum  immedicabile  torfit.  yEneid  xii.  v.  856. 

*)-  The  dart,  When  Lucian  lays  hold  of  a  favourite  image,  to  illuftrate  his  fubjeft,  he 

is  too  apt,  like  Ovid,  to  dwell  too  long  upon  it ;  till  his  reader  is  tired  with  a  conflant  repetition 
of  the  fame  idea.  This  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  palfage  before  us. 

X  Mower,'}  See  Pope’s  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  book  viii.  v.  340. 

§  Whom  Rhea  herfelf  \  £sY.]  The  priefts  of  Rhea  ;  who  alone  are  worked  up  into  a  religious 
phrenzy  by  the  found  of  the  Phrygian  pipe,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  no  effect  on  common 
hearers:  nec  uliter  coneitantur,  (fays  Seneca,  fee  Ep.  119.)  quam  Phrygii  folent  tibicinis  fono 
femiviri  &  ex  impede  furentes. 


true 
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true  philofophy,  whofe  genius  and  difpofition  are  by  nature  turned  to¬ 
wards  it. 

LUCIAN. 

What  noble,  wonderful,  and  divine  things,  my  dear  friend,  have  you 
communicated  to  me !  You  have  treated  me,  as  it  were,  with  lotus  and 
ambrofia  :  when  you  fpoke,  I  was  in  raptures  ;  when  you  left  off,  I  was  in 
defpair.  To  ufe  your  own  words,  I  am  deeply  wounded ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  thofe,  you  know,  who  are  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  are  not 
only  themfelves  feized  with  the  diforder,  but  if  in  their  madnefs  they  bite 
others,  make  them  delirious  alfo.  By  the  bite  the  malady  is  communicated 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  infedtion  fpreads  on  every  fide. 

FRIEND. 

You  own  then,  you  have  caught  the  diftemper  ? 

LUCIAN. 

Moft  certainly  :  and  I  intreat  you,  moreover,  to  provide  a  proper  remedy 
for  us  both. 

FRIEND. 

We  mull  even  do  then  as  *  Telephus  did. 


How  is  that  ? 


LUCIAN. 

FRIEND. 


Go  to  him  from  whom  we  received  the  wound,  and  defire  him  to  heal  it. 


*'  Tdepbus ]  Achilles  (fays  the  commentator)  altera  plagaTelepho  illata  pviorem,  ut  fama 
eft,  fanavit. 


E  a 


T  I  M  O  N, 


TIMON; 

OR,  THE 

MAN-HATER. 


The  Timon  of  Lucian  is  defervedly  ejleemed  one  of  his  hejl  pieces .  A  fund  of 
good  fenfe  and  r  fleCtion^  enlivened  by  frequent  fallies  of  wit  and  humour ,  runs 
through  the  whole .  Our  great  Shakspeare  has  filled  up  LucianV  outline , 
drawn  forth  the  characters  into  ablion,  and  formed ,  from  him  and  Plutarch 
together ,  no  unpleafmg  drama . 


TIMON,  JUPITER,  PLUTUS,  MERCURY,  POVERTY,  &c 

TIMON. 

O  Jupiter !  the  friendly,  the  hofpitable,  the  focial,  the  domeftic,  the 

oath-binder,  the  thunderer,  the  cloud-compelling,  the  far-refounding, 
or  by  whatever  name  thou  art  called  by  frantic  poets,  efpecialiy  when  the 
verfe  halts  (for  then  they  have  a  thoufand  names  to  prop  the  falling  metre, 
and  fill  up  the  hiatus),  where  is  now  your  crackling  lightning,  and  your 
deep-toned  thunder  ?  Where  are  all  your  white,  blazing,  and  terrific  bolts  ? 
All  dwindled  into  nothing;  a  mere  poetical  fmoke;  a  heap  of  idle  names. 
Thofe  unerring,  far-fhooting  darts,  fo  celebrated  and  beverfed,  have,  I 
know  not  how,  loft  all  their  fire ;  they  are  grown  quite  cold,  and  preferve 
not  the  leaft  fpark  of  wrath  for  the  punilhment  of  the  guilty.  The 
wretch  who  had  forfworn  himfelf,  would  be  more  afraid  of  the  fnuff  of  a 
lamp,  than  the  flame  of  your  all-fubduing  thunder.  The  firebrands  which 
you  throw,  are  quenched  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nobody  fears  being 
burned  by  them ;  and  all  the  hurt  they  can  receive  from  it,  is  to  be  co¬ 
vered 
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vered  with  fmoke.  For  this  reafon  *  Salmoneus  dared  to  thunder  againft 
you  ;  and  well  he  might.  Man  will  boldly  attempt  every  wickednefs,  whilft 
Jove  is  thus  cold  and  inactive.  What  ftiould  hinder  him,  indeed,  when 
you,  as  if  ftupified  by  mandragora,  are  faft  afleep  :  you,  who  neither 
hear  the  perjured,  nor  obferve  the  wicked  ;  blind  to  every  thing  about  you, 
and  with  your  ears  flopped,  like  an  old  dotard.  .  When  you  were  young, 
lively,  and  prone  to  refentment,  you  never  fpared  the  guilty  and  oppreflive  ; 
never  made  peace  or  league  with  them  :  the  lightning  was  always  employed, 
and  the  segis  fhaken  over  them.  The  thunder  was  for  ever  rolling,  and  the 
fhafts  perpetually  darting  down  upon  them.  Then  we  had  earthquakes  in 
abundance,  fnow  in  heaps,  hail  like  flones,  and,  to  fpeak  plainly  to  you, 
molt  violent  and  rapid  fhowers,  and  rivers  overflowing  every  day.  Witnefs 
the  great  deluge  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  when  every  thing  was  funk 
under  water,  and  only  one  little  boat  preferved,  which  landed  on  Mount 
J  Lycoris,  with  the  fmall  remnant  of  mankind,  faved  only  to  propagate 
a  flill  more  impious  generation.  And  now  you  are  well  rewarded  for  your 
indolence  ;  for  nobody  facrifices  to  you,  or  offers  you  garlands,  except,  per- 

*  Salmoneus']  Salmoneus  was  the  foil  of  iEolus,  and  brother  to  the  famous  Sifyphus.  He 
conquered  all  Elis  ;  and  growing,  like  other  conquerors,  intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  took  it  into  his 
head,  as  Alexander  did  long  after  him,  that  he  mull  be  king  of  the  gods.  To  prove  his  di¬ 
vinity,  he  built  a  large  bridge  of  brafs,  over  an  immenfe  plain,  and  rolled  upon  it  chariots  of 
brafs,  by  way  of  imitating  Jupiter's  thunder  ;  and  that  he  might  alfo  have  a  little  good  light¬ 
ning  with  it,  threw  down  firebrands  from  it  on  a  few  devoted  vi&ims  below.  Jupiter,  not  ap¬ 
proving  the  humour  of  fo  poor  a  mimic,  fent  him  to  Tartarus.  Virgil  has  imtnortaliied  him 
in  the  following  lines,  in  his  defeription  of  the  Pagan  Hell : 

Vidi  crudeles  dantem  Salmonea  poenas 
Dum  flammas  Jo  vis  &c  fonitus  imitatur  Qlympi. 

f  Mandragora,]  Mandragora,  or  the  mandrake,  is  an  herb,  or  plant,  of  a  cold  and  narcotic 
quality,  efpecially  the  root,  which  is  large,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  parfnip,  carrot,  white 
briony,  &c.  its  roots  are  fometimes  forked,  which,  perhaps,  made  the  fuperftitious  imagine 
they  refembled  the  legs  or  thighs  of  men  ;  Columella  therefore  calls  it  feinihomo.  The  idea 
of  its  foporific  quality  is  adopted  by  the  modern  as  well  as  ancient  naturalifts. 

- not  poppy  nor  mandragora 

Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrups  of  the  Eaft, 

Shall  ever  med’eine  thee  to  that  fweet  fleep 

Which  thou  owed ’ft  yefterday.  Shakfpeare’s  Othello. 

X  I.ycorls ,]  A  mountain,  on  which  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  fuppofed  to  land  after  the  unt- 
verfal  deluge.  For  a  better  account  of  this  great  event,  lee  our  author’s  Treadle  on  the  God- 
defs  of  Syria. 

haps. 


3° 
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haps,  fome  pcvfon  at  the  *  Olympic  games  ;  who  does  it  not,  becatife  he 
thinks  it  a  duty,  but  merely  becaufe  it  is  an  old  cuftom,  In  a  little  time,  moft 
generous  of  deities  as  you  arc,  you  will  let  them  dethrone  you,  as  they  did 
Saturn.  I  forbear  mentioning  their  facrilegious  attacks  of  your  temple, 
or  their  laying  hands  even  upon  yourfelf  at  Olympia,  when  you,  the 
great  thundcrer,  never  fo  much  as  fet  on  the  dogs,  nor  called  in  your 
neighbours  to  help  you  take  the  thieves,  when  they  ran  away.  The  noble 
giant-qucller,  and  conqueror  of  the  ^  Titans,  fat  quietly,  with  his  thunder¬ 
bolt  of  ten  cubits  length  in  his  hand,  and  let  them  pull  the  hair  off  his 
head.  When,  O  thou  great  deity  !  wilt  thou  ceafe  to  pafs  over  thefe  things, 
or  when  wile  thou  repay  this  wickednefs  ?  How  many  J  Phaetons,  how 

many  Deucalions  will  fuffice,  to  expiate  fuch  iniquity  ?  But  to  leave  this 

* 

general  caufe,  and  come  to  my  own  :  I,  who  have  raifed  fo  many  Athe¬ 
nians  from  poverty  and  mifery  to  riches  and  power,  affifted  the  indigent, 
and  lavifhed  away  all  my  fubftance  to  make  my  friends  happy,  am  now 
myfclf  left  poor  and  deftitutc.  I  am  not  fo  much  as  known  by  them; 
thofe  will  not  condefccnd  to  look  upon  me,  who  formerly  revered,  adored 
me,  and  hung  upon  my  nod.  If  by  chance,  as  I  go  along,  I  meet  with 
any  of  them,  they  pafs  by  me  as  they  would  by  the  grave-ftone  of  a 
per  lb  n  long  fince  dead,  that  was  worn  out,  and  fallen  to  decay,  as 
if  they  had  never  feen  me;  others  turn  away  from  me  as  from  a  loath- 
fomc  and  abhorred  fpc&aclc,  though  not  long  fince  they  extolled  me  as 
their  bcncfnftor  and  preferver.  Reduced,  at  length,  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs, 
and  clothed  in  a  garment  made  of  fkins,  I  dig  this  little  fpot  of  earth. 


•*  01y>up':r  games  ;  ]  The  Olympic  gamss  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  at,  or  near, 
the  city  Olympia,  othenvife  called  Pi  fa,  upon  the  river  Alphcus,  in  Peloponnefus.  Fora  full 
account  of  them,  l  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Weft’s  excellent  diflertation  on  them,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  works,  printed  for  Dodlley,  1776. 

-j-  Titans, ]  Titan,  according  to  the  ancient  tlieogony,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ccelus  and  Vefla, 
or  heaven  and  earth  ;  but  getting,  it  feems,  under  petticoat  government,  was  perfuaded  by 
his  mother  to  give  up  his  birth-right,  no  Icls  than  the  empire  of  the  univerfe,  to  his  younger* 
brother,  Saturn,  on  condition  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  he  would  cutoff  the  entail,  by  putting 
to  death  all  his  male  heirs,  that  fo  the  kingdom  might  revert  to  the  elder  branch  ;  but  dif- 
covcving,  fome  time  after,  that,  by  the  artifice  of  Rhea,  three  of  Saturn’s  Tons  had  been  fe- 
cretly  preferred  and  educated,  he  waged  war  againft:  his  brother,  fubdued,  and  took  him  and 
his  wife  and  children  prifoners.  Jupiter,  however,  as  loon  as  he  arrived  at  years  of  ma¬ 
turity,  fet  all  his  family  free  again,  conquered  the  Titans,  and  fent  them  all  to  Tartarus. 

J.  Phaetons,]  How  many  conflagrations,  and  how  many  deluges  mud  happen,  how  often 
mu  ft  this  wicked  world  be  burned,  or  drowned,  before  it  will  be  thoroughly  reformed  ! 

which 
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which  I  bought  for  four  *  oboli.  Here  do  I  philofophife,  in  the  defart,  with 
my  mattock  and  fpade,  All  the  happinefs  which  I  enjoy  is,  that  I  no 

longer  behold  the  profperity  of  the  wicked  ;  for  that  would  be  the  worft 
of  evils.  At  length,  therefore,  O  thou  fon  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  !  fliake  off 
thy  profound  and  heavy  flumbers  (for  thou  haft  flept  longer  than  *f  Epi- 
menides),  light  thy  bolt  at  Mount  AEtna,  and  fend  it  forth  ;  let  it  flame 
out  once  more  ;  fhew  the  power  and  indignation  of  the  once  ftrong  and 
youthful  Jove ;  unlefs  what  the  £  Cretans  fable,  concerning  thee  and  thy 
fepulture,  be  a  real  fadt. 

JUPITER. 

Mercury,  who  is  this  Athenian  that  bellows  thus  to  us  from  the  bottom 
of  Hymettus  ?  a  horrid  dirty  wretch,  and  clothed  in  fkins  ;  he  lays  all 


*  Oboli ;]  As  Lucian  frequently  refers  to  the  Attic  monies,  the  following  table  will  explain 
the  whole  to  my  readers. 

A  Table  of  Sums  in  Attic  Money,  with  their  feveral  Proportions  to  our  Own. 
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In  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  mention  is  made 
of  a  half  mina,  which  in  proportion  mull  have 
been,  -  -  -  -  11232 

The  obolus  was  brafs,  the  reft  were  filver. 


+  Epimenides']  Epimcnides,  of  Crete,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon.  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
tells  a  great  many  ftrange  tales,  informs  us  that  this  very  extraordinary  man  was  fent,  when 
very  young,  to  take  care  pf  fome  cattle  ;  and  wandering  into  a  cave,  fell  into  a  found  ileep,  in 
which  he  continued  for  no  lefs  than  feven  and  forty  years.  He  then  awoke,  and  came  home, 
where  he  was,  with  fome  difficulty,  recognifed  by  a  younger  brother,  now  grown  an  old  man. 
The  ftory  of  his  long  nap,  being  circulated,  foon  procured  him  refpe^f  and  admiration.  He  fet 
up  for  a  prophet,  and  lived,  according  to  Cretan  tradition,  to  the  age  of  289.  Credat  Judaeus. 

t  Cretans  fablc\  The  idea  of  the  fupreme  father  of  gods  and  men  being  buried  in  a  tomb, 
is  too  abfurd  even  for  Pagan  philology ;  and  of  itfelf  fuffieiently  proves  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
quoted  by  St.  Paul,  of 

X^>JT*S  ath  J ytVfClX 

The  Cretans  are  always  liars* 

aloncr 


along  upon  the  earth,  and  feems  to  he  digging ;  fame  bold,  prating  fel¬ 
low  ;  a  philofopher,  I  fuppofe,  or  he  would  not  have  uttered  fuch  profane 


fpeeches  againft  me. 


MERCURY. 


Don’t  you  know  Timon,  the  Colyttian,  the  fon  of  Echecratides  ,  he  who 
ufed  fo  often  to  treat  us  with  the  choice!!  victims ;  that  grew  fo  rich  on  a 
fudden,  and  facrificed  whole  hecatombs ;  the  man  that  celebrated  the  feafts 

of  Jupiter  with  fo  much  fplendor  ? 


JUPITER. 

Alas  !  Alas  !  What  a  change  is  here  !  Is  this  our  honeft  Timon,  the 
rich  man,  that  had  fo  many  friends  about  him  ;  how  happens  it  that  he 
appears  thus  dirty  and  miferable  ;  digging  the  earth,  for  hire,  I  imagine,  by 

the  heavinefs  of  his  fpade  ? 


MERCURY. 

To  fpeak  the  truth,  his  probity,  humanity,  and  charity  to  the  poor,  have 
been  the  ruin  of  him  ;  or  rather,  in  fad!,  his  own  folly,  eafinefs  of  difpo- 
fition,  and  want  of  judgement  in  his  choice  of  friends  :  he  never  difcovered 
that  he  was  giving  away  his  all  to  wolves  and  ravens.  Whilft  thefe  vul- 
turs  were  preying  upon  his  liver,  he  thought  them  his  beft  friends,  and 
that  they  fed  upon  him  out  of  pure  love  and  affe&ion.  After  they  had 
gnawed  him  all  round,  ate  his  bones  bare,  and,  if  there  was  any  marrow 
in  them,  fucked  it  carefully  out,  they  left  him,  cut  down  to  the  roots  and 
withered  ;  and  fo  far  from  relieving  or  affifling  him  in  their  turns,  would 
not  fo  much  as  know  or  look  upon  him.  This  has  made  him  turn  digger  ; 
and  here,  in  his  fkin  garment,  he  tills  the  earth  for  hire  ;  afhamed  to  fhew 
himfclf  in  the  city,  and  venting  his  rage  againft  the  ingratitude  of  thofe, 
who,  enriched  as  they  had  been  by  him,  now  proudly  pafs  along,  and 
know  not  whether  his  name  is  Timon. 


JUPITER. 

He  is  not  to  be  defpifed  or  negle&ed,  and  has  but  too  much  reafon 
to  complain.  Confidering  his  condition,  I  fhould  be  as  bad  as  thofe  exe¬ 
crable  flatterers,  were  I  to  forget  a  man  who  has  offered  up  fo  many  fat 
bullocks  and  goats  on  my  altars ;  the  fweet  favour  of  which  ftill  fmelleth 
in  my  noftrils.  But  I  have  had  fo  much  bufinefs  of  late,  what  with  falfe 
fwearers,  thieves,  and  plunderers  ;  and,  above  all,  thofe  who  commit  fa- 

crilege,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  keep  me  always  on  the  watch,  that 

I  h  ave 
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I  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  turned  my  eyes  towards  Athens ;  never,  in¬ 
deed,  fince  philofophy  and  difpute  became  fo  rife  among  them  ;  infomuch 
that  their  fighting  and  fquabbling  made  fuch  a  noife  and  clamour,  that  I 
could  not  hear  the  prayers  of  mortals,  fo  that  I  was  forced  either  to  fliut 
my  ears,  dr  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  thofe  who  bellow  out  about  virtue, 
incorporeal  natures,  and  I  know  not  what.  Hence  it  happened  that  this 
man  efcaped  me,  though  he  ought  by  no  means  to  be  negledted.  Go, 
therefore.  Mercury,  to  him  immediately ;  take  Plutus  along  with  you, 
and  let  him  carry  a  large  treafure  :  let  both  remain  with  Timon,  and  not 
leave  him  fo  eafily  as  they  did  before,  though,  from  his  gcnerofity,  he 
fhould  again  endeavour  to  turn  them  out  of  doors.  As  to  thofe  ungrate¬ 
ful  parafites,  I  fhall  think  about  them  hereafter,  and  reward  them  accord- 
*  ing  to  their  merit,  as  foon  as  I  have  repaired  my  lightning  ;  for  two  of 
my  beft  rays  were  blunted  the  other  day,  which  I  launched  with  a  little 
too  much  vehemence  againft  the  fophift  *  Anaxagoras,  who  was  perfuading 
his  followers  that  there  were  no  gods.  I  milled  him,  indeed,  for  Pericles 
held  out  his  hand  to  protedt  him ;  the  thunder-bolt  fell  upon  the  temple  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  fet  it  on  fire,  and  fplit  it  all  in  pieces.  Their  punifh- 
ment,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  will  be  fufficient  in  feeing  Timon  made 
rich  again. 

MERCURY. 

I 

How  neceffary  it  is  to  be  impudent,  clamorous,  and  importunate  ;  not 

/ 

to  lawyers  only,  but  to  every  one  that  has  any  thing  to  alk  !  Behold  this 

% 

Timon,  from  a  beggar  becomes  a  rich  man  ;  he  has  got  Jupiter  over  to 
his  fide,  merely  by  dint  of  clamour  and  abufe  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  digging,  and  faid  nothing,  he  might  have  dug  on  for  life  without  be¬ 
ing  taken  any  notice  of. 

PLUTUS. 

Jupiter,  I’ll  not  go  near  him. 

% 

*  Anaxagoras^]  This  philofopher,  who,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  had  fome  imperfect  idea  of 
the  true  God,  held,  in  oppofition  to  the  received  opinion,  that  the  world  was  governed  by  an 
eternal  and  omnipotent  Spirit.  For  this  he  was  accufed,  by  the  fophifls  of  his  time,  of  atheifin 
and  idolatry.  Pericles,  the  famous  orator,  ftrenuoufly  defended  him.  Lucian’s  image  of  Ju¬ 
piter’s  Unking  at  him,  and,  on  Pericles’  turning  off  the  blow,  fetting  the  temple  of  Caftor  and 
Pollux  on  fire,  is,  to  the  1  aft  degree,  humorous  and  fevere. 
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JUPITER. 

*  Not  when  I  command  you  ?  Why  fo  ?  Plutus  ? 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

Becaufe  he  has  ufed  me  very  ill,  caft  me  away  from  him,  and  fplit  me 
into  a  thoufand  pieces  ;  nay,  though  I  was  like  a  father  to  him,  beat  me, 
as  I  may  fay,  out  of  doors  ;  threw  me  out  of  his  hand,  as  a  man  would 
ferve  a  hot  burning  coal  :  and  (hall  I  go  again  to  him  to  be  fquandered 
away  upon  whores  and  parafites  ?  No  :  fend  me  to  thofe  who  wifh  for, 
who  will  embrace  me,  and  know  my  value  ;  not  fuch  ftupid  animals  as 
thefe,  who  make  a  league  with  Poverty,  whom  they  prefer  to  me ;  get  a 
garment  of  lkins  and  a  fpade  from  her,  and  are  glad  to  earn  four  farthings 
by  digging,  though  once  they  could  give  away  ten  talents  without  re¬ 


luctance* 


JUPITER. 


Timon  will  never  ferve  you  fo  again  ;  his  fpade  has  taught  him,  by  this 
time  (unlefs  his  belly  is  famine-proof),  that  you  are  much  more  defirable 
than  Poverty.  But  the  truth  is,  you  are  a  querulous  malecontent,  finding 
fault  with  Timon  for  opening  his  doors,  and  letting  you  go  where  you 
will,  inftead  of  being  jealous  of,  and  (hutting  you  up  at  home ;  and  yet, 
fometimes,  you  ufed  to  be  angry  with  the  rich,  for  confining  you  with 
bars,  bolts,  and  feals,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  you  could  never  fee  the  light. 
This  you  lamented  to  me,  and  complained  that  you  were  buried  in  utter 
darknefs.  I  have  met  you  pale  and  full  of  care,  with  your  fingers  con- 
traded,  and  threatening  to  run  away  from  them  the  firft  opportunity. 
Such  a  horrible  thing  did  you  count  it  to  be  locked  up,  like  Danae,  in  a 
brazen  or  iron  cheft,  or  let  out  by  a  fet  of  wretches  on  vile  ufury.  They 
acted  abfurdly,  you  faid,  in  loving  you  beyond  meafure ;  and  though  they 
poffefied,  not  enjoying  the  objeCt  of  their  affedion,  but  always  watching 
and  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  locks  and  the  bolts  that  contained  it,  think¬ 
ing  it  happinefs  fufficient  to  gaze  upon  it;  not  becaufe  they  made  ufe  of 


*  Not  when  I  command  you)  &c.  3  Shakfpeare,  in  his  Timon,  lays, 

■ —  —  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches, 

Was  but  his  Iteward. 

I  would  advife  my  learned  readers  to  turn  to  the  Plutus  of  Aridophanes,  and  compare  it  with 
Lucian’s  Timon. 
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it  themfelves,  but  that  they  could  prevent  others  from  making  any  of  it ; 
like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  who  would  neither  eat  the  corn  himfelf,  nor 
fuffer  the  hungry  horfe  to  feed  upon  it.  How  you  ufed  to  laugh  at  thofe 
that  carked  and  fpared ;  and,  what  was  mod  ridiculous,  were  jealous  even 
of  themfelves  !  little  thinking  that  a  wicked  fervant,  a  fleward,  or  their 
children’s  tutor,  might  come  privately,  rob  them  of  their  all,  and  then 
laugh  at  the  poor  miferable  matter,  who,  perhaps,  was  fitting  by  his 
dingy  lamp,  brooding  over  his  imaginary  treafure.  How  abfurd  is  it  in 
you,  who  ufed  to  talk  in  this  manner,  now  to  rail  at  Timon  ! 


P  L  U  T  U  S. 


If  you  would  take  the  pains,  notwithftanding,  to  enquire  into  the  truth, 
you  would  find  I  was  right  in  both  :  for  Timon’s  extravagance,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  me. 


not  benevolence,  but  folly  ;  and  as  to  thofe  who  lock  me 
up  in  darknefs,  and  take  fo  much  pains  to  make  me  fatter  and  bigger,  and 
fwell  me  to  an  immenfe  fize,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  never  touch  me 
themfelves,  nor  bring  me  to  the  light,  for  fear  I  fliould  be  feen  by  others, 
I  look  upon  them  as  madmen;  and  think  they  treat  me  very  ill,  who  never 
did  them  any  harm,  when  they  let  me  grow  mouldy  in  prifon,  without 
confidering  how  foon  I  may  leave  them,  and  go  away  to  fome  other  of 
Fortune’s  favourites.  Wherefore  I  neither  commend  them,  nor  fuch  as 
part  from  me  too  eafily ;  but  thofe  only,  who,  obferving  the  true  medium, 
neither  totally  abftain  from,  nor  entirely  devour  me.  For  I  would  afk  you, 
Jupiter,  whether  if  a  man  were  to  marry  a  young  and  beautiful  wife,  and 
afterwards  fliould  never  watch  or  be  jealous  of  her,  but  give  her  leave  to 
go  wherever  {he  would,  night  and  day,  and  keep  company  with  whom  fhe 
pleafed,  nay,  fliould  open  his  doors,  invite  every  body  in,  and  expofe  her 
to  proftitution,  would  you  believe  this  man  loved  her?  You,  who  know 
what  love  is,  could  never  think  it  ;  or  if  a  man  takes  a  fine  blooming 
girl  home,  in  order  to  have  children  by  her,  and  then  never  touches  her, 
nor  permits  any  body  elfe  fo  much  as  to  look  at  her ;  himfelf,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  poor  emaciated  wretch,  with  his  eyes  funk  in  his  head,  and  yet 
pretending  to  be  fond  of  her;  would  not  you  call  fuch  a  fellow  mad,  who, 
inftead  of  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  matrimony,  fliould  let  a  fweet  and 
beautiful  creature  pine  away  her  whole  life  in  virginity,  like  a  prieftefs 

of  Ceres  ?  And  have  not  I  the  fame  reafon  to  complain,  who  am  kicked  and 

♦ 

F  2  cuffed. 
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cuffed,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  fome,  and  treated  by  others  like  a  run¬ 
away  thief,  and  laid  by  the  heels  ? 

JUPITER. 

And  yet,  after  all,  you  have  ho  reafon  to  be  fo  angry ;  for  they  are 
all  of  them  fufficiently  puniftied.  The  one,  like  Tantalus,  neither  eat 
nor  drink,  but  ftand,  with  their  mouths  open,  catching  at  their  beloved 
treafure.  Whilft  the  other,  like  *  Phineus,  fee  it  fnatched  out  of  their 
jaws  by  harpies.  But  get  away  now  to  Timon  :  you  will  find  him,  by  this 
time,  quite  another  man. 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

I  fhall  only  run  through  his  wicker  bafket ;  he  will  pour  me  out  fafter 
than  I  can  flow  in,  as  if  he  was  afraid  I  fhould  overwhelm  him.  I  may 
as  well  get  into  the  Danaid’s  tub,  as  into  a  veffel  that  will  hold  no  lh* 
quor ;  fo  wide  are  his  gaps,  and  his  doors  fo  open. 

JUPITER. 

But  if  he  does  not  fill  up  thefe  gaps,  and  flop  the  current,  when  it  is 
all  run  out,  he  may  chance  to  find  his  blanket  and  fpade  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cafk.  But,  away  with  you,  and  make  him  rich  once  more.  Do 
you,  Mercury,  remember  to  call  on  the  Cyclops  at  Mount  iEtna,  and 
bring  him  here  to  fharpen  the  points  of  my  lightning,  for  I  ihall  want  to 
make  ufe  of  it. 

MERCURY. 

Come,  Plutus,  let  us  be  gone.  How  is  this  ?  limping  :  I  did  not  know 
you  were  lame  as  well  as  blind. 

PLUTUS. 

I  am  not  always  fo.  Mercury  ;  but  whenever  Jupiter  fends  me  to  any 
body,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  am  generally  tardy,  and  hop  a 
little;  fo  that  fometimes  the  perfon  that  expedts  me,  grows  old  before  I 
get  to  him.  Whereas,  when  I  take  my  leave,  I  have  wings  fwifter  than 
a.  bird;  no  fooner  are  the  doors  unbarred,  than,  like  a  conqueror  in  the 
race,  I  fly  over  the  whole  courfe  at  a  leap,  and  am  fcarce  feen  by  the  fpec- 
tators. 

*  Phineus^]  Phineus  was  a  king  of  Thrace  ;  he  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Boreas,  by 
whom  he  had  two  Tons,  Plinippus  and  Pandion  ;  growing  tired  of  his  firft  wife,  he  repudiated 
her  to  make  way  for  another,  who  perfuaded  him  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  two  fons.  The 
gods  puniftied  him  for  this  crime  with  blindnefs,  and  moreover  gave  him  up  to  the  harpies  to 
be  tormented  by  them. 


M  E  R- 
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MERCURY, 

That  is  falfe  ;  for  I  could  mention  feveral  who  had  not  a  farthing  over 
night  to  buy  a  halter  with,  and  next  day  lived  in  riches  and  fplendor  ; 
were  drawn  in  their  chariots  by  white  liorfes,  though  a  little  before  they 
were  not  worth  a  jack-afs:  fome  I  have  feen  clothed  in  purple,  and  rolling 
in  money,  who  could  hardly  believe  it  themfelves,  and  thought  it  came  to 
them  in  a  dream. 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 


into 


That  is  quite  another  affair.  Mercury  :  I  did  not  walk  on  my  own 
feet  then,  but  was  carried ;  not  Jupiter,  but  *  Pluto,  the  god  of  riches, 
as  his  name  imports,  fent  me  to  them  ;  thefe  people,  when  I  am  to  pafs 
from  one  to  the  other,  put  me  into  their  wills,  feal  me  up  carefully,  and 
carry  me  about  in  a  bag.  When  the  poffeflor  dies,  he  is  thrown 
fome  dark  corner  of  the  houfe,  and  covered  with  a  rag  of  old  linen, 
where  the  cats  fight  for  him.  Mean  time,  the  wifhful  heir  gapes  after  me, 
like  young  fwallows  after  the  old  bird  that  is  flying  round  them  ;  at 
length,  when  the  feal  is  taken  off,  the  ribbon  untied,  and  the  will  opened, 
my  new  matter's  name  appears ;  perhaps  fome  relation,  perhaps  a  parafite, 
or  dirty  flave,  who  had  curried  favour  by  fervile  adulation,  fome  pander  to 
his  pleafures,  who  now  enjoys  the  rewards  of  his  infamous  fervice,  who 
immediately  feizes  on  me  and  the  will  together,  and  runs  off;  changes 
his  name,  and,  inttead  of  Byrria,  -f-  Dromo,  or  Tibius,  now  takes  the 
name  of  Megacles,  or  Megabyzus,  or  Protarchus  :  leaving  the  reft  of  the 
expectants  gaping  and  looking  at  one  another  in  filent  forrotv  ;  grieving 
with  great  fincerity,  that  fo  fine  and  fat  a  fifh  fhould  cfcape  out  of  their 
net.  He  feizes  immediately  upon  me,  and,  though  the  wretch  has  hardly 
forgot  the  terrors  of  a  whip  and  goal,  falls  upon  every  body  he  meets, 
and  beats  his  fcllow-fervants  moft  unmercifully,  by  way  of  retaliation  ; 
till,  at  length,  falling  into  the  hands  of  fome  rapacious  harlot,  turning 
horfe-racer,  or  becoming  a  prey  to  flatterers,  who  fwear  he  is  handlbmer 


*  Pluto,  ]  Pluto,  the  god  of  hell,  was  called  nxot^fo^orn?,  the  giver  of  riches;  probably  be- 
caufe  the  fearchers  after  gold  and  filver  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  even  to  the 
center  of  it,  his  dominions,  for  hidden  treafure.  Lucian  therefore  means,  that  thofe  who 
grow  rich  fo  very  fuddenly,'  are  indebted  for  it  not  to  him,  but  to  the  god  of  mines,  the  in¬ 
fernal  deity,  for  their  riches. 

Dromo y  fSc.]  Names  generally  given  to  flaves. 


* 


than 


TIM  ON. 


than  *  Ninus,  better  born  than  -f*  Codrus  or  Cecrops,  wifer  than  UlyfTes, 
and  richer  than  fifteen  Crcefufes ;  in  a  very  fhart  fpace  of  time,  he  lavifhes 
away  all  that  treafure  which  he  had  been  fcraping  up  for  fo  many  years 
by  rapine,  perjury,  and  extortion. 

MERCURY. 

It  is  often,  indeed,  as  you  fay  :  but  when  you  go  of  your  own  accord, 
blind  as  you  are,  how  do  you  do  to  find  your  way  ;  or,  when  Jupiter  fends 
you  to  any  body,  how  do  you  diftinguifh  fo  as  to  know  whether  they  are 
deferving  of  his  bounty,  and  the  perfons  he  means  to  oblige  ? 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

Do  you  think  I  can  always  find  that  out  ? 


MERCURY. 

By  Jove,  very  feldom,  or  you  would  not  pafs  by  Ariftides,  and  go  to 
Hipponicus,  Callias,  and  many  others,  who  do  not  deferve  a  Angle  far¬ 
thing.  But'how  do  you  do  when  you  are  fent  abroad  ? 


P  L  U  T  U  S. 


I  run  up  and  down,  from  place  to  place,  till  I  light  on  fomebody  by 
mere  chance  ;  and  whoever  he  is  that  comes  firft  in  my  way,  has  me, 
takes  me  home  with  him,  and  pays  his  adorations  to  you  for  his  unex¬ 
pected  good  fortune. 


MERCURY. 


Jupiter  then  is  deceived  all  the  while  in  imagining  that  you  beftow 
riches  on  thofe  only  whom  he  thinks  deferving  of  them  ! 


P  L  U  T  U  S. 

And  deceived  he  ought  to  be,  when  he  knows  I  am  ftone  blind,  to 
fend  me  out  in  fearch  of  a  thing  that  is  no  longer  to  be  found  upon  earth  ; 


*  Than  Ninus,']  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Charopus  and  Aglae,  brought  three  fhips  to  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  and  is  celebrated  by  Homer  for  his  extraordinary  beauty. 

Three  fliips,  with  Ninus,  fought  the  Trojan  fliore, 

Ninus,  whom  Aglae  to  Charopus  bore, 

Ninus,  in  faultlefs  fhape  and  blooming  grace, 

The  lovelieft  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race; 

Pelides  only  match’d  his  early  charms. 

But  few  his  troops,  and  fmall  his  flrength  in  arms. 

Pope’s  Iliad,  b.  ii.  1.  8r£. 

f  Codrus,  l5c.]  Cecrops  was  the  founder  of  Athens,  and  Codrus  the  laft  king  of  it. 


or 
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or  at  leaft  To  fcarce  and  fo  (mail,  that  a  *  Lynceus  could  not  eafily  difcover 
ir.  When  the  good  are  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  bad  fo  nu¬ 
merous  and  fo  fortunate,  it  is  no  wonder  I  fhould  fall  fo  perpetually  in  the 
way  of,  and  be  caught  by  them. 

MERCURY. 

But  how  happens  it,  that  when  you  leave  them,  you  get  off  fo  ex- 
peditioufly,  though  you  cannot  poffibly  know  the  way  ? 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

Then  have  I  the  ufe  both  of  my  eyes  and  feet,  whenever  I  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  flying  away  from  them. 

MERCURY. 

One  thing  more  I  would  alk  you  :  how  comes  it  about  that,  with  that 
pale  vifage,  without  eyes  (for  blind  you  are),  and  fo  weak  in  the  ancles, 
you  have  fo  many  admirers  ?  All  the  world  feems  in  love  with  you  ; 
happy  are  thofe  who  enjoy  you,  and  to  thofe  who  cannot,  life  is  burthen- 
fome  :  many  have  I  known  fo  deeply  fmitten  with  you,  as  to  caft  them- 
felves  from  a  high  rock  down  into  the  wide  ocean,  only  becaufe  you 
feemed  to  flight  and  take  no  notice  of  them.  Though,  at  the  fame  time, 

I  believe  you  will  confefs,  if  you  know  any  thing  of  yourfelf,  that  they 
are  little  better  than  madmen  in  entertaining  fo  ridiculous  a  paffion. 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

Do  you  think  I  appear  to  them  fuch  as  I  really  am,  blind  and  lame, 
and  with  all  thofe  imperfections  about  me  ? 

*  MERCURY. 

Why  not,  unlefs  they  are  as  blind  as  yourfelf  ? 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

They  are  not  blind,  my  friend  ;  but  that  ignorance  and  folly,  which  is 
now  become  univerfal,  darkens  their  underftanding  :  add  to  this,  that  to 
hide  as  much  as  poflible  my  deformity,  I  put  on  a  beautiful  mafk,  co¬ 
vered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  appear  to  them  in  a  robe  of  various  co¬ 
lours ;  they,  imagining  that  they  are  beholding  true  and  native  beauty, 
fall  moft  miferably  in  love  with,  and  die  if  they  do  not  poflefs  me ; 

*  £  Lynceus ]  Lynceus  was  the  fon  of  Aphaneus,  king  of  Mefienia,  and  one  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts.  This  hero,  according  to  Pindar,  had  fuch  piercing  eyes,  that  he  faw  Caftor,  from  an 
immenfe  diftance,  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Other  authors  carry  the  matter  flill  farther,  and  af¬ 
firm  that  he  could  fee  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


though. 
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though,  if  I  was  fairly  ftripped  naked  before  them,  they  would  con¬ 
demn  their  own  blindnefs  in  loving  any  thing  fo  unlovely  and  difguftful.  * 

MERCURY. 

But  when  they  are  grown  rich,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  fame  mafk, 
you  have  happened  to  deceive  them  ;  how  happens  it,  that,  rather  than 
part  with  the  malk,  they  would  fooner  loofe  their  head  ?  When  they  look 
on  the  infide,  it  is  impoffible  but  they  muft  lee  it  is  nothing  but  the  de¬ 
ception  of  the  gold. 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

In  that  cafe.  Mercury,  there  are  many  things  in  my  favour. 

MERCURY. 

What  are  they  ? 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

No  fooner  you  muft  know,  docs  the  happy  man  open  his  doors  to 
me,  but  with  me  rufli  in  unfeen.  Pride,  Folly,  Madnefs,  Fraud,  Infolence,  and 
a  tlioufand  more  ;  thefe  take  immediate  pofleffion  of  his ’foul:  he  admires 
every  thing  that  fhould  not  be  admired,  and  purfues  every  thing  that 

he  ought  to  avoid  :  dotes  on  me  who  brought  all  the  evil  upon  him;  and 
would  fuffer  any  thing  rather  than  be  forced  to  part  from  me. 

MERCURY. 

But  you  are  fo  fmooth  and  flippery,  that  when  you  are  upon  the  wing, 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  laying  hold  of  you  ;  you  flip  away,  fome  how, 
through  the  fingers,  like  an  eel;  whilft  Poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
glutinous,  and  flicks  clofe  ;  and  has  fo  many  crooked  hooks  all  over  her 
body,  that  if  once  you  touch,  you  cannot  eafily  get  rid  of  her.  But  whilft 
we  are  prating  here,  we  have  forgot  the  main  point. 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

What’s  that  ? 

MERCURY. 

The  treafure  we  were  to  have  brought  along  with  us,  which  is  moft 
effentially  neceflary. 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

Make  yourfelf  eafy  about  that :  when  I  come  up  to  you,  1  always  leave 
that  behind  me  fafe  under  ground,  fhut  the  door,  and  command  the 
earth  to  open  to  none,  without  my  orders. 

MERCURY. 

Let  us  away  then  for  Attica  ;  and  do  you  hold  faft  by  my  coat,  till  we 
come  to  our  journey’s  end. 


P  L  U- 
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P  L  U  T  U  -S. 

You  are  in  the  right  to  keep  me  clofe  by  you ;  for,  if  you  fhould  fet  me 
free,  perhaps  I  might  go  aftray,  and  blunder  upon  Cleon  or  Hyperbolus. 
But  what  is  this  noife,  like  the  clinking  of  iron  upon  a  ftone  ? 

MERCURY. 

It  is  Timon,  digging  up  a  piece  of  rocky  land  hard  by  us ;  and  fee 
along  with  him  is  Poverty,  and  Labour,  and  Strength,  and  Fortitude,  and 
Wifdom,  all  driven  thither  by  Hunger ;  a  body-guard  ftronger,  I  am  afraid, 
than  your’s. 

PLUTUS. 

Mercury,  let  us  be  gone  immediately  :  we  can  do  no  good  to  a  man  that 
is  furrounded  with  fuch  an  army. 

MERCURY. 

Jove  thinks  otherwife:  therefore  come  along,  and  fear  nothing. 

POVERTY. 

Whither,  Mercury,  are  you  leading  this  friend  of  yours  ? 

MERCURY. 

To  Timon  :  we  are  fent  by  Jupiter. 

POVERTY. 

Shall  Plutus  then  come  to  Timon  at  laft,  after  I  have  taken  him  under 
my  protection,  corrupted  as  he  was  with  Sloth  and  Luxury;  configned  him 
over  to  the  wholefome  inftrudtion  of  Labour,  and  Wifdom,  and  rendered  him 
a  man  of  worth  and  charafrer?  Will  you  thus  defpife  and  affront  me,  as 
to  rob  me  of  my  only  poffeffion,  the  man  whom,  with  fo  much  care,  I  had 
formed  to  virtue;  to  throw  him  into  the  hands  of  Plutus,  who  will  foon 
make  him  as  idle  and  wicked  as  ever  he  was;  and,  when  he  is  good  for 
nothing,  will  give  him  me  back  again. 

MERCURY. 

Such,  O  Poverty,  is  the  will  of  Jove. 

POVERTY. 

Then,  I  take  my  leave.  Do  you,  Labour,  Wifdom,  and  the  reft  of  you, 
follow  me :  foon  fhall  he  know  the  value  of  her  whom  he  has  loft,  his  beft 
friend  and  inftruftor,  with  whom,  while  he  dwelt  with  me,  he  enjoyed  a 
found  mind  and  healthful  body,  lived  as  a  man  ought  to  live,  and  had  an 
eye  upon  his  own  conduft,  looking  on  every  thing  elfe,  as  they  really  are, 
as  fuperfluoys  and  unneceflary. 

Vol.I. 
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T  I  M  O  N. 

MERCURY. 

They  are  gone  ;  let  us  approach  him. 

T  I  M  O  N. 

"Who  are  you,  rafcals  ?  and  what  do  you  want  here  ?  to  difturb  a  poor 
labouring  man  in  his  bufinefs  :  but  you  ftiall  not  return  unrewarded,  a  par¬ 
cel  of  fcoundrels  as  you  are,  for  I  lhall  pelt  you  handfomely  with  thefc 
ftones. 

MERCURY. 

Softly,  good  Timon,  we  are  no  mortals  :  this  is  Plutus,  and  I  am  Mer¬ 
cury.  Jupiter  heard  your  prayers,  and  fent  us  to  you  :  accept  therefore  of 
his  bounties,  ceafefrom  your  labour,  and  be  happy. 

TIMON. 

If  ye  are  gods,  as  ye  fav,  you  will  fare  never  the  better  ;  for,  know,  1  hate 
both  gods  and  men:  and  as  for  this  blind  wretch,  whoever  he  is,  I  will  cer¬ 
tainly  knock  him  on  the  head  with  my  fpade. 

PLUTUS. 

For  heaven’s  fake,  Mercury,  let  us  be  gone  for  fear  of  accidents ;  this 

fellow  appears  to  me  to  be  ftark  mad* 

MERCURY. 

Timon,  lay  afide  this  favage  difpofition ;  embrace  your  good  fortune,  be 
once  more  rich,  the  prince  of  Athens,  and  defpife  the  ungrateful  wretches 
who  deferted  you. 

TIMON. 

Diflurb  me  not :  I  have  no  need  of  you  :  my  fpade  is  all  the  riches  I  de¬ 
fire,  and  Tfhall  efteeni  myfelf  the  moft  happy  of  men  if  none  will  come 
near  me. 

MERCURY. 

And  art  thou  thus  diverted  of  all  humanity  ?  and  mult  I 

*  Bear  this  fierce  anfwer  to  the  king  of  gods  ? 

Men,  indeed,  from  whom  thou  haft  received  fo  many  injuries,  might  be 
hateful ;  but  not  the  gods,  who  have  been  fo  indulgent  to  thee. 

TIMON. 

To  you.  Mercury,  and  to  Jupiter,  for  your  care  of  me,  I  acknowlege 
my  obligations ;  but  as  for  this  Plutus,  I  will  by  no  means  accept  of  him. 

MERCURY.  . 

Why  fo  ? 

► 

*  Bear  this ,  feV.]  From  Homer,  fee  Pope’s  tranflation,  b.  xv.  1.  205. 

TIMON. 
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T  I  M  O  N. 

TIMON. 

Becaufe  he  was  the  author  of  all  my  paft  misfortunes,  gave  me  up  to  flat¬ 
terers,  and  evil  counfellors,  corrupted  me  with  perpetual  temptations,  and 
rendered  me  the  object  of  hatred  and  of  envy  ;  but,  above  all,  becaufe  he 
bafely  and  perfidioufly  deferted  me.  Poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  my  beft 
and  trueft  friend,  exercifed  me  with  wholefome  labours,  fupplied  me  with 
what  was  neceflary,  and  taught  me  to  contemn  every  thing  fuperfluous,  and 
to  rely  upon  my felf  alone ;  fliewed  me  what  true  riches  were,  thofe  trea- 
fures,  which  neither  the  fawning  fycophant,  nor  the  angry  multitude,  the 
time-ferving  orator,  nor  the  enfnaring  tyrant,  can  ever  wreft  from  me.  Thus 
whilft  with  pleafure  I  till  this  little  field,  a  ftranger  to  all  the  vices  of  public 
life,  my  fpade  mod  abundantly  fupplies  me  with  every  thing  that  is  really 
neceflary.  Return  therefore,  good  Mercury,  the  way  you  came,  and  carry 
Plutus  back  with  you  to  Jupiter.  I  fhall  be  fatisfied  if  he  makes  fools  of 
all  mankind,  as  he  has  of  me. 

MERCURY. 

It  is  not  every  one,  Timon,  that  can  bear  the  trial  fo  well  as  you  have  : 
but  leave  off,  I  beg  you,  this  foolifh,  childifh  refentment,  and  receive 
him  :  the  gifts  of  Jove  are  not  to  be  rejected. 

PLUTUS. 

Will  you,  without  flying  in  a  paflion,  give  me  leave  to  plead  my  own 
jeaufe  ? 

TIMON. 

Plead  away;  but  let  us  have  none  of  your  long  prefaces  in  the  oratorial 
ftyle  ;  I  will  liften  to  you  a  little,  for  the  fake  of  my  friend  Mercury  here. 

PLUTUS. 

You  ought  to  hear  a  great  deal  from  me,  for  you  have  abufed  me  pretty 
handfomely.  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  could  ever,  though  you  fay  it,  have 
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done  you  any  injury ;  I,  who  heaped  honours,  titles,  crowns,  everything 
that  was  good  and  defirable  upon  you  ;  through  me  you  became  confpicuous 
and  refpedtable.  If  you  fuffered  from  flatterers,  it  was  not  my  fault.  I  have 
more  reafon  to  be  angry  with  you,  for  throwing  me  away  in  fo  lhameful  a 
manner,  on  wretches  who  fawned  upon,  and  betrayed  you,  and  laid  fo 
many  fcares  to  entrap  me.  As  to  your  laft  accufation,  of  my  deferting  you, 

I  may  retort  it  with  juftice  on  yourfelf;  as  you  very  well  know  that  you 
abfolutely  drove  me  away,  and  turned  me  headlong  out  of  doors ;  when  • 

G  2  your 
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your  dear  friend.  Poverty,  inftead  of  the  fine  foft  garment  you  ufed  to  wear, 
wrapped  you  up  in  this  blanket.  Mercury  here  is  my  witnefs,  how  earneft- 
ly  I  entreated  Jupiter,  not  to  fend  me  to  a  man  who  had  thus  treated  me  as 

-  his  enemy. 

T  I  M  O  N. 

Mercury,  I  will  obey,  and  be  rich  again,  fince  the  gods  will  have  it  fo ; 
but  take  care  what  you  compel  me  to  :  hitherto  I  have  been  happy  and  inno¬ 
cent  :  fo  much  riches,  on  a  fudden,  and  fo  much  care,  I  fear,  will  make 
me  miferable. 

MERCURY. 

For  my  fake,  Timon,  accept  the  burthen ;  if  it  be  only  to  make  thofe 
rafcally  flatterers  of  your’s  burft  with  envy.  I  fhall  immediately  to  JEt na, 
and  from  thence  to  heaven.  \Mercury  files  off-'. 

P  L  U  T  U  S. 

Mercury,  I  imagine,  by  the  fluttering  of  his  wings,  is  off :  do  you  work 
on,  and  I  will  fend  you  the  money  ;  but  dig  away  now.  Treafure,  I  com¬ 
mand  thee,  liften  to  Timon,  and  put  yourfelf  in  his  way  :  Timon,  go  on, 
work  as  hard  as  you  can.  I  fhall  take  my  leave. 

TIMON. 

Now,  fpade,  exert  thyfelf,  nor  give  out  till  thou  haft  called  forth  this 
treafure  into  light.  O  Jupiter,  thou  great  worker  of  miracles,  you,  yc 
friendly  *  corybantes,  and  thou,  wealth-difpenfing  ^  Mercury,  whence  all 
this  gold  ?  Is  this  a  dream  ?  When  I  awake  I  fear  I  fhall  find  nothing  but 
coals :  it  is,  it  muft  be  gold,  fine,  yellow,  noble  gold,  heavy,  fweet  to  be¬ 
hold. 

Richeft  offspring  of  the  mine. 

Gold,  like  fire,  whofe  flafhing  rays 
From  afar  confpicuous  gleam. 

Through  night’s  involving  cloud. 

See  Pindar’s  firft  Olympic  Ode. 

Burning,  like  fire,  thou  Ihineft  day  and  night :  come  to  me,  thou  dear  de¬ 
lightful  treafure  :  now  do  I  believe  that  X  Jove  himfelf  was  once  turned  into 

gold : 

*  Corybantes ,]  The  corybantes  were  priefts  of  Cybele.  Many  reafons  are  afligned  by  the 
commentators,  but  no  fatisfa&ory  one,  why  Timon  fliould  call  upon  them. 

■j-  Mercury ,]  Mercury  was  always  reckoned  the  god  of  gain. 

x  That  Jove,  Alluding  to  the  flory  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  When  Timon  finds  the 
gold,  Shakfpear  makes  him  fay. 
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gold  :  what  virgin  would  not  fpread  forth  her  bofom  to  receive  fo  beautiful  a 
lover  ?  O  Midas,  Crcefus,  and  all  ye  Delphic  offerings,  how  little  are  ye, 
when  compared  to  Timon,  and  his  riches?  The  Perfian  king  cannot  boaft 
of  equal  affluence.  You,  my  fpade  and  blanket,  lhall  be  hung  up  as  my  vo¬ 
tive  acknowlegements  to  the  great  deity.  I  will  purchafe  fome  retired  fpot, 
there  build  a  tower  to  keep  my  gold  in,  and  live  for  myfelf  alone  :  this  fliall 
be  my  habitation;  and,  when  I  am  dead,  my  fepulchre  alfo :  from  this 
time  forth,  it  is  my  fixed  refolution,  to  have  no  commerce  or  connection 
with  mankind,  but  to  defpife  and  avoid  it :  I  will  pay  no  regard  to  ac¬ 
quaintance,  friendfliip,  pity,  or  compaffion  :  to  pity  the  diftrefled,  or  to 
relieve  the  indigent,  I  fliall  confider  as  a  weaknefs,  nay,  as  a  crime :  my 

life,  like  the  beads  of  the  field,  fliall  be  fpent  in  folitude,  and  Timon  alone 

fhall  be  Timon’s  friend,  I  will  treat  all  befide  as  enemies  and  betrayers  ;  zo 
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converfe  with  them  were  profanation,  to  herd  with  them  impiety  :  accurfed 
be  the  day  that  brings  them  to  my  fight :  I  will  look  upon  men,  in  fhort,  as 
no  more  than  fo  many  ftatues  of  brafs  or  ftone;  will  make  no  truce,  have  no 
connection  with  them  :  my  retreat  fliall  be  the  boundary  to  feparate  us  for 
ever.  Relations,  friends,  and  country,  are  empty  names,  refpeCted  by 
fools  alone.  Let  Timon  only  be  rich,  and  defpife  all  the  world  befide ;  ab- 
horring  idle  praife,  and  odious  flattery,  he  fliall  be  delighted  with  himfelf 
alone :  alone  lhall  he  facrifice  to  the  gods,  feaft  alone,  be  his  own  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  his  own  companion.  I  am  determined  to  be  alone  for  life,  and, 
when  I  die,  to  place  the  crown  on  my  own  head ;  the  faireft  name  I  would 
wifli  to  be  diftinguiflied  by,  is  that  of  mifanthrope.  I  would  be  known  and 
marked  out  by  my  afperity  of  manners,  by  morofenefs,  cruelty,  anger,  and 
inhumanity.  Were  I  to  fee  a  man  perifliing  in  the  flames,  and  imploring  me 
to  extinguifli  them,  I  would  throw  pitch  or  oil  into  the  fire  to  encreafe  it ; 
or,  if  the  winter  flood  Ihould  overwhelm  another,  who,  with  outftretched 
hands  Ihould  beg  me  to  aflift  him,  I  would  plunge  him  ftill  deeper  in  the 
Itream,  that  he  might  never  rife  again  ;  thus  ihall  I  be  revenged  of  mankind, 

—  What’s  here  ? 

Gold,  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?  Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priefts  and  fervants  from  your  lides ; 

Will  knit  and  break  religions,  blefs  the  accurs’d. 

Make  the  hoar  leprofy  adored,  place  thieves. 

And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 

With  fenators  on  the  bench.  Shaklpear’s  Timon,  a&  iv.  feene  iii. 
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this  is  Timon’s  law,  and  this  hath  Timon  ratified ;  thus  it  is  determined, 
and  this  I  will  abide  by.  I  {hould  be  glad,  however,  that  all  might  know 
how  I  abound  in  riches,  becaufe  that,  I  know,  will  make  them  miferable. 
Buthuih!  whence  all  this  noife  and  hurry?  What  crowds  are  here,  all 
covered  with  duft,  and  out  of  breath  ;  fome  how  or  other  they  have  fmelt 
out  the  gold.  Shall  I  get  upon  this  hill,  and  pelt  them  from  it  with  ftones, 
or  fhall  I,  for  once,  break  my  refolution,  and  have  fome  conference  with 
them  ?  It  will  make  them  more  unhappy,  when  they  find  how  I  defpife 
them;  this  will  be  the  belt  method  ;  I  will  ftay,  therefore,  and  receive 
them.  Ha  !  who  is  that,  the  firft  of  them  ?  O,  it  is  *  Gnathonides,  who, 
but  the  other  day,  when  I  afked  him  for  a  fupper,  held  out  a  rope ; 
though  he  had  emptied  many  a  calk  with  me.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  for 
he  lhall  firft  feel  my  refentment. 

GNATHONIDES. 

Said  I  not,  the  gods  would  not  long  forget  fo  good  a  man  as  Timon  ? 
hail,  Timon  !  hail,  thou  faireft,  fweeteft,  mod  convivial  of  men ! 

TIMON. 

Hail  to  thee,  Gnathonides,  thou  mod  rapacious  of  all  vulturs,  thou  molt 
deteftable  of  all  human  beings  ! 

GNATHONIDES. 

Thou  wert  always  a  lover  of  raillery  and  farcafm  ;  but  where  is  the  feaft? 
for  I  have  brought  you  a  new  fong  out  of  the  f  Dithyrambics,  which  I  lately 

learned. 

TIMON. 

I  fliali  teach  you  foon,  by  the  help  of  this  fpade,  to  fing  fome  mournful 

elegies,  I  believe.  [ [Beats  him . 

GNA  THONIDES. 
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What  now!  Timon,  do  you  ftrike  me  ?  Bear  witnefs,  Hercules  !  O  me  ! 
O  me !  but  I  will  call  you  into  the  Areopagus  for  this. 

*  Gnathonides ,]  It  is  obfervable,  that  Terence,  in  the  Eunuch,  calls  his  parafite  Gnatho, 
and,  as  if  it  were  a  new  name,  makes  him  fay,  after  the  converfation  between  him  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  flatterer, 

I  bade  him  follow  me, 

And,  as  the  fchools  of  the  philofophers 
Have  ta’en  from  the  philofopheis  their  names. 

So,  in  like  manner,  let  all  pnrafites 

Be  call’d  from  me,  Gnathonics.  Colman’s  Terence,  p.  130. 

f  Dithyrafnhics ,]  Hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  called  Dithyrambus,  fora  reafon 
too  -ridiculous  to  deferve  an  explanation  to  the  Englifh  reader. 
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Stay  a  little  only,  and  you  may  bring  me  in  guilty  of  murther. 

\JBeats  him  again. 

GNATHONIDES. 

By  no  means ;  you  need  only  heal  my  wounds,  by  fprinkling  a  little  gold 
upon  them;  it  is  the  belt  thing  in  the  world  for  flopping  the  blood. 

T  I  M  O  N. 

So  you  will  flay  here  yet  ? 

GNATHO  NIDES. 

I  am  gone,  and  a  curfe  on  you  for  changing  from  an  honeft  fellow  to  fuch 
a  favage  ! 

T  I  M  O  N. 

Who  is  this  coming  to  us  with  his  bald  pate  ?  O,  it  is  that  moft  villain¬ 
ous  of  all  flatterers,  Philiades  ;  he  whom  I  gave  a  large  piece  of  ground  to, 
and  two  talents  for  his  daughter's  portion,  for  praifing  my  finging,  when  no 
body  elfe  would,  and  fwearing  that  I  was  more  mufical  than  a  fwan  :  and 
yet,  afterwards,  when  I  was  fick  the  other  day,  and  implored  his  afliftance, 
the  wretch  fell  upon  and  beat  me. 

PHILIADES. 
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O  impudence  !  now  ye  will  know  Timon  again,  now  Gnathonides  will 
be  his  friend  and  companion  :  but  he  is  rightly  ferved  for  his  ingratitude. 
We,  who  are  his  old  friends,  countrymen,  and  playfellows,  fhall  behave  a 
little  more  modeftly,  and  not  rufh  upon  him  with  fo  much  rudenefs  and  in¬ 
civility.  Hail,  my  noble  matter !  take  proper  notice,  I  befeech  you,  of  thefe 
vile  flatterers,  who  never  come  near  but  to  devour  you,  like  fo  many  ravens  ; 
but  in  this  age  there  is  no  trufting  to  any  body ;  they  are  all  bafe  and  un¬ 
grateful.  I  was  coming  here  to  bring  you  a  talent,  to  fupply  you  with  ne- 
ceflaries,  but  was  informed  by  the  way  that  you  have  got  riches  in  abundance 
of  your  own :  I  came  on,  however,  to  caution  you  againft  thefe  people  ; 
though  you  want,  indeed,  no  fuch  monitor  as  I  am ;  you,  who  are  able  to 
give  advice  to  Neftor  himfelf. 

TIMON. 

May  be  fo  :  but  pray  come  a  little  nigher,  that  I  m:*y  compliment  you 
with  my  fpade. 

PHILIADES. 

Friends,  neighbours,  help  here  !  this  ungrateful  man  has  broke  my  head, 

♦ 

only  for  giving  him  good  advice. 


TIMON. 
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TIMON. 

So :  here  comes  a  third ;  Demeas,  the  orator,  with  a  decree  in  his  hand  : 
he  pretends  to  be  one  of  my  neareft  relations.  He  was  bound  to  the  fiate 
for  feventeen  talents,  and,  unable  to  pay  it,  was  condemned,  when  I  took 
pity  on,  and  redeemed  him ;  and  yet,  when  he  was  employed  to  diftribute 
the  public  money  to  our  tribe,  and  I  alked  him  for  my  ftiare  of  it,  he  de¬ 
clared  he  did  not  know  I  was  a  citizen. 


demeas. 

Hail,  Timon !  the  chief  fupport  of  thy  noble  family,  the  defence  of 
Athens,  and  the  bulwark  of  all  Greece.  The  fenate  and  people  afiembled 
await  thy  prefence  ;  but  firft  hear  the  decree  which  I  have  drawn  up  concern¬ 
ing  thee : 

“  Whereas  Timon,  the  Colyttenfian,  fon  of  Echechratides,  not  only  the 
belt,  and  worthieft,  but  the  wifeft,  and  mod  learned  man  in  Greece,  hath, 
during  his  whole  life,  ftudied  to  deferve  well  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
hath,  moreover,  in  one  daj',  gained  the  prize  in  boxing,  wreftling,  and  the 
foot-race;  a  vidtor  at  the  Olympic  games,  both  on  foot,  on  horfeback,  and 

in  the  chariot - 


TIMON. 


I  never  fo  much  as  faw  the  Olympic  games  in  all  my  life. 


DEMEAS. 

No  matter  for  that,  you  may  fee  them  fome  time  or  other;  thefe  things 

mull  be  inferted  :  “  Moreover,  whereas  laft  year  he  fought  valiantly  for  the 

republic,  again!!  the  Acharnenlians,  and  cut  off  two  Peloponnefian  bat¬ 
talions.” 

TIMON. 

How  is  that  ?  when  I  never  bore  arms,  or  entered  my  name  as  a  foldier  ? 

DEMEAS. 

Your  modefty  is  pleafed  to  fay  fo,  but  we  fhould  be  very  ungrateful  to 
forget  your  fervices.  “  He  hath,  moreover,  been  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  the 
ftate  in  drawing  up  decrees,  in  councils,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  :  wherefore,  it  hath  feemed  meet  to  the  fenate,  magiftracy,  and 
people  here  alfembled,  to  all  and  every  one  of  them,  that  a  golden  flatue 
of  Timon  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  Acropolis,  next  to  Minerva,  with  rays 
over  his  head,  and  a  thunder-bolt  in  his  hand ;  that  he  be  crowned  with 
feven  golden  crowns :  that  this  lhall  be  proclaimed  at  the  theatre,  by  new 

tragedians. 
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tragedians,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  this  very  day  in  the  *  Dio- 

nyfia,  for  they  fhall  be  celebrated  this  day  on  his  account.  Demeas  the 

orator  propofed  this  decree,  a  near  relation  and  follower  of  the  faid 

Timon,  who  is,  moreover,  himfelf  an  excellent  orator,  and  indeed 

% 

every  thing  elfe,  which  he  hath  a  mind  to  be.”  This  is  the  decree.  I  wilh 
I  had  brought  my  fon  with  me,  whom  I  have  called  Timon  afrer  your 
name. 

TIMON. 

How  can  that  be,  Demeas,  when  to  my  knowlege  you  were  never  mar¬ 
ried  ? 

DEMEAS. 

True:  but  I  intend  to  be  next  year,  and  get  a  boy,  (for  a  boy  it  fhall  be), 
and  I  will  call  him  Timon. 

TIMON. 

In  the  mean  time  I  fhall  fo  bruife  you  that  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
will  be  able  to  marry  or  nor.  [ Beats  him . 

DEMEAS. 

What  do  you  mean,  Timon  ?  To  fall  upon  a  free  man  and  a  citizen  in 
this  manner,  you  who  are  neither  one  nor  the  other?  But  you  fhall  fuffer 
for  this;  aye,  and  for  fetting  the  Acropolis  on  fire  too. 

TIMON. 

It  is  noton  fire,  you  villain  ;  you  are  a  liar  and  a  calumniator. 

DEMEAS. 

You  may  well  be  rich  ;  you  have  broke  open  the  f  treafury. 

TIMON. 

It  is  no  fuch  thing,  rafeal !  it  is  your  own  invention. 

DEMEAS. 

If  it  is  not  broke  open,  it  may  be  hereafter;  in  the  mean  time  you  have 
got  all  the  riches  belonging  to  it. 

*  Dionyjiciy]  Solemnities  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  or  Dionyfus,  obferved  with  great  fplendour 
in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  celebrated  with  fongs,  dances,  and  games  of 
every  kind. 

•f  The  treafury,]  In  Greek  o7rter8o$opo»t  fo  called  from  its  fituation,  being  placed  at  the  back 
of  Minerva’s  temple:  here,  belidcs  other  public  money,  a  thoufand  talents  were  always  laid  up 
in  ft  ore,  in  cafe  of  any  preffing  exigency;  and  if  any  man  embezzled,  or  expended  the  leaf! 
part  of  it,  on  any  trivial  account,  he  was  immediately  put  to  death ;  this  was  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  antiquity. 

VOL.  1/ 
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And  in  the  mean  time  do  you  take  that.  [Beats  him  again. 

D  E  M  E  A  S. 

O  my  poor  {boulders  ! 

T  I  M  O  N. 

No  bawling,  or  I  will  give  you  another.  It  would  be  a  comical  jeft  in¬ 
deed,  if  I,  who  unarmed  as  I  am,  have  cutoff  two  battalions,  as  you  told 
me  juft  now,  could  not  make  an  end  of  one  poltroon  like  you.  I  fhould 
have  been  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games  to  very  little  purpofe  indeed. 
But,  who  is  this,  is  it  not Thrafycles  the  philofopher?  mod  affuredly  it  is  he, 
with  his  long  beard,  and  arched  eye-brows,  muttering  fomething  to  himfelf, 
his  hair  curled  over  his  forehead,  a  Titanic  afpeit,  and  looking  like  an¬ 
other  *  Boreas,  or  Triton,  painted  by  Zeuxis.  This  fellow,  if  you  meet 
him  of  a  morning,  (ball  be  decently  cloathed,  modeft  and  humble  in  his 
manner  and  behaviour,  and  will  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  about  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue,  condemn  luxury  and  intemperance,  and  praife  frugality;  and  yet  when 
he  comes  to  (upper  in  the  evening,  and  the  waiter  brings  him  his  large  cup, 
(for  he  loves  a  bumper),  then  will  he,  as  if  he  was  drinking  the  water  of 
Lethe,  forget  every  thing  he  had  faid  in  the  morning,  and  aft  in  dire£t  op- 
pofition  to  it  *,  devour  every  thing  before  him,  like  a  hungry  kite,  croud  his 
neighbour  with  his  ftretched-out  elbows,  and  lean  upon  the  difhes,  as  if  Jbe 
expe&ed  to  find  the  virtue  he  talked  fo  much  of,  at  the  bottom  of  them : 
picks  out  all  the  dainties,  and  feldom  leaves  a  morfel  of  the  ^  oglio  behind 
him  ;  always  complaining  of  his  bad  fupper,  though  the  bed  part  of  it  gene¬ 
rally  falls  to  his  fhare  :  after  which  he  gets  drunk,  the  natural  confcquence 
of  his  gluttony,  dances,  fings,  and  fcolds,  and  abufes  every  body  :  always 
talkative  in  his  cups,  and  even  when  he  is  fo  intoxicated  as  to  be  laughed  at 
by  the  whole  company,  will  harangue  to  them  about  temperance  and  fo- 
briety  :  This,  perhaps,  is  fucceeded  by  a  puke ;  then  is  he  carried  away 
from  table  with  both  arms  clinging  round  one  of  the  fidlers.  Even  whilft  he 
is  fober  the  mod  fordid,  impudent,  and  lying  fellow  upon  earth;  the  mean- 

*  Boreas  7]  Timon  compares  Thrafycles  to  Boreas,  or  Triton,  probably  from  his  confe- 
quential  appearance,  puffing  and  blowing,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  god  Boreas  when  he  blows,  or 
a  Triton  when  he  founds  his  trumpet. 

f  Oglio y]  In  Greek  pvi for*,  a  kind  of  ftrong  fauce,  according  to  the  fcholiaft,  made  ofgar- 
Tick,  leeks,  cheefe,  oil,  and  vinegar. 

eft 
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eft  of  all  flatterers,  and  famous  for  oaths,  infolence,  and  impofture :  on 
the  whole  a  molt  perfect  character ;  we  (hall  fee  prefently,  with  all  his  mo- 
defty,  what  a  bawling  he  will  make.  Ha  !  how  is  this  ?  Thrafycles  here 

at  laft  ? 

THRASYCLES. 

I  come  not  hither,  Timon,  as  others  do,  with  the  hopes  of  fharing  your 
riches,  or  partaking  of  your  feafts ;  to  fawn  upon,  and  flatter  an  honeft  and 
generous  man,  as  I  know  you  are  :  you  very  well  know,  a  little  pulfefatisfies 
me,  that  the  beft  fupper  I  defire  is  an  onion  and  a  few  creffes,  or,  when  I 
choofe  to  indulge,  a  little  fait  for  luxury;  my  drink,  water  from  the  public 
fountain.  This  old  tattered  cloak  to  me  is  better  than  a  purple  robe,  and, 
as  to  gold,  I  value  it  no  more  than  the  fand  on  the  fea-fhore.  I  came  hither 
only  to  ferve  you ;  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  your  being  corrupted  by  that  world 
and  moft  dangerous  of  all  human  poflefiions,  money,  which  has  been  the 
fatal  caufe  of  fo  much  mifery  to  thoufands.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  I 
would  have  you  throw  all  your  riches  into  the  fea,  as  things  unneceflary  to 
an  honeft  man,  and  one  who  knows  the  treafures  of  philofophy;  not  that  I 
would  have  you  caft  them  into  the  main  ocean,  but  rather  walk  in  up  to  your 
middle,  and  throw  them  a  little  beyond  the  fhore,  where  no  body  could  fee 
you  but  myfelf ;  or,  if  you  do  not  choofe  this,  you  may  go  another  way  to 
work,  throw  your  gold  immediately  out  of  the  window,  give  one  five  drach¬ 
mas,  another  a  mina,  another  a  talent,  and  not  leave  yourfelf  a  fingle  far¬ 
thing.  If  there  fhould  chance  to  be  a  philofopher  in  your  way,  it  is  proper 
you  fhould  give  him  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  the  reft  ;  for  my  own  part, 
not  that  I  mind  it  myfelf,  but  that  I  may  give  it  away  to  fome  of  my  poor 
friends,  I  fhallbe  fatisfied  if  you  will  only  fill  this  little  pouch,  which  holds 
fcarce  two  bufhels  :  philofophers  fhould  be  content  with  a  little,  and  wifhfor 
nothing  beyond  their  fcrip. 

TIMON. 

I  entirely  approve  of  what  you  fay;  before  I  fill  your  bag  therefore  I  fhall 
give  you  a  few  thumps  on  the  head,  and  my  fpade  fhall  make  up  the  reft 

to  you. 

THRASYCLES. 

Now,  laws  and  commonwealth  afiift  me !  Here  am  I  beaten  and  bruifed  in 
a  free  city  by  a  villain. 

H  z 
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TIMON. 

TIMON. 

What  doft  thou  grumble  at,  my  good  friend;  have  I  wronged  thee? 
But  I  will  give  thee  four  meafures  over  and  above  to  make  thee  amends. 

{Beats  him  again . 

What  is  all  this  ?  more  of  them?  Laches,  and  Blepfias,  and  Gniphon,  and  a 
whole  heap  of  fcoundrels:  they  lhall  all  meet  with  the  fame  fate;  but  I  will 
let  my  fpade  reft  a  little,  climb  up  this  rock,  and  hail  down  a  lhower  of 
ftones  upon  them. 

BLEPSIAS. 

No  more,  Timon,  I  befeech  you,  we  are  going. 

* 

TIMON. 

But  you  ftiall  not  go  without  wounds  and  bloodfhed. 
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The  JlrangeJlory  of  the  Halycon,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  body  of  the 
dialogue ,  is  here  finely  ridiculed  by  Lucian;  the  reflections  of  Socrates  are 
fenjible,  but  fhort :  this  dialogue  ends  rather  abruptly ,  and  feems  to  have  been 
only  a  fragment . 

A  DIALOGUE  between  CHUREPHON  and  SOCRATES. 

CHASREPHON. 

WHAT  voice  is  that,  Socrates,  a  good  way  off  from  the  fliore  ?  How 

fweet  it  is  to  the  ear !  I  wonder  what  creature  it  can  be,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  are  all  mute. 

SOCRATES. 

It  is  a  fea-fowl,  Chzerephon,  called  the  Halcyon,  always  crying  and 
lamenting.  They  tell  an  old  tale  concerning  it  :  that  it  was  formerly  a  wo¬ 
man,  the  daughter  of  ASolus,  a  Grecian,  who  married  Ceyx,  of  Trachis, 
the  fon  of  Lucifer,  beautiful  as  his  father;  that  when  he  died  ihe  *  mourned 
his  lofs  incefiantly,  and,  by  divine  penniffion,  was  changed  into  a  bird, 
and,  after  wandering  in  vain  over  all  the  earth  in  fearch  of  him,  is  now 
perpetually  hovering  over  the  fea. 

CHjEREPHON. 

Halcyon,  do  you  call  it  ?  It  is  a  voice  I  never  heard  before,  and  has 
fomething  in  it  wonderous  plaintive  :  how  big  is  it  ? 

SOCRATES. 

Very  fmall;  but  the  gods,  they  fay,  beftowed  on  her  a  great  reward  for 
her  lingular  affedtion  to  her  hufband  :  whilft  fhe  makes  her  neft,  the  world 
is  bleft  with  Halcyon  days,  fuch  as  this  is,  placid  and  ferene,  even  in  the 
rnidfl  of  winter.  Obferve  how  clear  the  Iky  is,  and  the  whole  ocean  tran¬ 
quil,  fmooth  as  a  glafs,  without  a  curl  upon  it. 

CHiEREPHON. 

This,  indeed,  is,  as  you  fay,  a  Halcyon  day,  and  fo  was  yefterday ;  but 

*  Mourned  bis  lo/sp\  According  to  the  generally  received  fable,  on  hearing  that  her  hufband 
was  drowned  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea  ;  by  the  ihterceflion  of  Lucifer  and  Thetis  they 
were  afterwards  both  changed  into  Halcyons  :  the  ftory  is  beautifully  told  by  Ovid,  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Metamorphofes,  and  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  Theocritus,  Ariilophane?, 
Plautus,  and' other  writers. 

how. 
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how,  Socrates,  can  we  believe  the  tales  you  fpoke  of,  that  women  can  be 
turned  into  birds,  and  birds  into  women  ?  nothing  feems  to  me  more  im¬ 
probable. 

SOCRATES. 

Short-fighted  mortals,  my  dear  Chasrephon,  are  but  poor  judges  of  what 
may  or  may  not  be :  we  cannot  go  farther  than  human  abilities  will  per¬ 
mit  us,  and  which  are  feidom  able  to  fee,  know,  or  determine  aright.  The 
eafieft  things  appear  difficult  to  ns,  and  the  plained  incomprehenfible ; 
partly  from  the  want  of  knowlege  and  experience,  partly  from  the  weak  and 
infantine  date  of  our  minds  :  all  men  in  reality  *  are  but  children,  be  they 
ever  fo  far  advanced  in  years ;  for  brief  as  childhood,  is,  the  utmoft  extent  of 
life  :  how  then  can  thofe,  who  know  not  the  power  of  gods  and  demons, 
fay  what  is  poffible  or  impoffible  ?  You  faw,  my  friend,  how  dreadful  the 
ftorm  was  but  three  days  ago  ;  the  thunder,  lightning,  and  fury  of  the  winds  ; 
we  ihudder  even  at  the  thoughts  of  it ;  one  would  have  imagined  the  whole 
earth  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  finking  into  ruin  ;  and  yet  in  a  Ihort  time  after 
all  was  placid  and  ferene,  and  has  continued  fo  to  this  moment.  Was  it 
not,  think  you,  as  difficult  to  (till  the  rage  of  that  tempeft,  to  change  the 
face  of  heaven,  and  adorn  it  with  this  tranquil  beauty,  as  to  transform  a 
woman  into  a  bird  ?  Children,  who  know  how  to  model  in  wax  or  earth, 
will  imitate  various  forms  from  the  fame  materials ;  and  (hall  not  the  divine 
power,  fo  wonderful,  and  fuperior  to  our  own,  command  and  perform  all 
things  with  eafe  and  pleafure  ?  Canft  thou  tell  how  much  greater  the 
heavens  are  than  thyfelf  ? 

CHiEREPHON. 

What  man,  O  Socrates,  can  conceive  or  declare  it  ?  It  is  infinitely  more 
than  words  can  exprefs. 

SOCRATES. 

How  much  do  men,  when  compared  one  with  another,  differ  in  ftrength 
and  power!  How  much  from  themfelves,  at  different  periods  of  their  lives! 

*  Are  but  children  fcf c.]  Non  bis  pueri  fumu9,  ut  vulgo  dicitur,  fed  Temper,  verum  hoc  in- 
terefl  quod  majors  nos  ludimus.  ^Seneca  apud  La&antium. 

As  Dry  den  fays, 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

t  Woman  into  a  bird?]  The  reflection  is  fenfible  and  juft,  highly  agreeable  to  the  fentiments 

and  chara&er  of  the  great  Socrates.  We  are  furrounded,  indeed,  as  a  modern  philofopher  ob- 

ferves,  with  miracles  on  every  fide,  and  yet  fcarce  believe  in  or  acknowlege  the  divine  Author  of 
them. 


What 
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Whafc  changes,  both  of  mind  and  body,  happen  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years ! 
How  fuperior  are  men  to  children  !  Infomuch  that  one  may  with  eafe  deftroy 
a  thoufand  :  infancy  is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  weak  and  deftitute  of  all 
things.  If  man  thus  differs  from  man,  what  muft  be  the  infinite  diftance 
between  us  and  heaven  !  Doubtlefs  as  much  as  the  whole  world  is  greater 
than  Socrates  or  Chaerephon,  fo  much  muft  the  divine  Power  and  Intellect 
exceed  our  weak  and  limited  capacities. 

Things,  moreover,  which  you  and  I,  and  many  more  like  ourfelves,  think 
impracticable,  others  will  perform  with  eafe  :  playing  on  the  flute,  to  thofe 
who  have  never  learned  ;  writing,  or  reading,  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  ;  is, 
perhaps,  as  difficult  as  to  make  women  out  of  birds,  or  birds  out  of  women. 
Nature  finds  a  creature  dropped  in  the  hive,  without  feet  or  wings,  ftie.adds 
both,  adorns  it  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  produces  the  wife  and 
provident  bee,  the  artificer  of  divine  honey :  from  the  dumb  and  lifelefs  egg 
Ihe  brings  forth  a  thoufand  different  fpecies  of  birds,  aquatic  and  terreflrial,  by 
the  afiiftance,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  fupreme  Will. 

Since,  therefore,  fo  great  is  the  power  of  the  gods,  and  we  weak  mortals 
are  neither  able  to  dive  into  deep  myfleries,  nor  even  to  judge  as  we  ought 
of  the  little  things  around  us,  let  us  not  pretend  to  determine  any  thing  con¬ 
cerning  Halcyons  or  *  nightingales.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  received  the  tra¬ 
dition  from  my  forefathers,  I  will  deliver  it  to  my  children  :  thy  hymns, 
melodious  mourner,  will  I  ever  remember,  and  celebrate  thy  pious  conjugal 
affeCtion,  telling  thy  tale  to  my  wives  f  Myrto  and  Xantippe,  not  forgetting 
the  honour  which  thou  haft  received  from  the  gods:  thou,  Chaerephon,  I 
hope,  wilt  do  the  fame. 

CHAEREPHO  N. 

That  you  may  be  aflured  I  will :  for  what  you  have  remarked  may  be 
profitable  both  to  hufbands  and  wives. 

SOCRATES. 

Salute  Halcyone,  then,  and  let  us  away  to  the  city. 

CHaEREPHON. 

I  attend  you. 

•  Nightingales ,]  Alluding  to  the  /lory  of  Philomela. 

-f-  Myrtx>  and  Xatnip/e^]  Lucian  here  informs  us  that  Socrates  had  two  wives,  and  Plutarch 
(fee  his  life  of  Anilides),  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  Plato  and  Xenophon,  however,  give  him  but 
one,  Xantippe;  who,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  full  enough,  if  not  rather  too  much  for 
him.  This  queflion  is  difeufied  by  Bentley,  in  his  Diflertation  on  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris,  to 
which  I  refer  the  curious  reader. 
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PROME  THEUS, 

A  DIALOGUE. 


hi  this  little  traEl,  which  is  replete  with  wit  and  humour ,  Lucian  apparently  con - 
fiders  the  whole  ftory  of  Prometheus  as  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  fable,  and  treats 
it  accordingly ,  ; not  without  fotne  fevere  Jtriftures  on  the  whole  fyftem  of  Pagan 
divinity .  'There  feems  to  be  likewife  fame  concealed  fat  ire  on  the  lawyers ,  and  their 

manner  of  handling  caufes:  the  defence  made  by  Prometheus  is  probably  a  parody 
°f  a  fpeech  made  by  fame  famous  orator  of  that  time ,  zvhofe  works  are  not  handed 
down  to  us  :  For,  as  the  ingenious  -f-  Dr .  Beattie  obferves ,  “  in  the  ludicrous 
“  writing  of  the  ancients,  there  niuft  have  been,  as  there  are  in  our  own ,  many 
16  nice  allufions,  which  none  but  per  fans  living  at  the  time  could  properly  compre- 
“  hendd 9 
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MERCURY. 


“AHIS,  my  friend  Vulcan,  is  Caucafus,  where  we  are  to  nail  up  this 
jl  miferable  Titan  :  let  us  look  about  for  fome  convenient  rock,  free 
from  fnow,  that  we  may  fatten  him  the  better,  and  where,  while  he  hangs, 
he  will  make  the  moft  confpicuous  figure. 


VULCAN. 

* 

Right,  brother  Mercury;  let  us  look  lharp  ;  for  we  mu  ft  not  nail  him 
low,  leaft  fome  of  the  mortals  whom  he  has  created  fhould  come  to  his 
refeue;  nor  mu  ft  we  place  him  quite  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  for  then 
he  will  not  be  feen  by  thofe  who  are  below.  We  had  better  fix  him  here, 
I  believe,  about  the  middle,  juft  above  this  precipice,  with  his  arms  ex¬ 
tended. 

MERCURY. 

Good ;  for  the  rocks  here  are  broken,  and  inacceffible,  inclining  to  the 
precipice,  and  fo  narrow,  that  you  can  hardly  ftand  upright  on  it;  the 


*  This  is  generally  called  Prometheus,  or  Caucafus;  I  have  chofcn  the  latter  name,  becaufe 
the  former  has  already  been  made  ufe  of. 

■f  Sec  Dr.  Beattie’s  Efiay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compofition,  4 to.  p.  616. 
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fineft  place  that  can  be  for  a  crofs  :  come,  get  up,  Prometheus,  and  let  us 

s 

fix  you  to  the  mountain. 

PROMETHEUS. 

s 

Have  pity,  good  Mercury  and  Vulcan,  on  a  poor  wretch,  thus  doomed 
to  fuffer  moft  undefervedly. 

MERCURY. 

And  fo  you  would  really  have  us  two  nailed  up  for  difobedience  of  orders, 
inftead  of  yourfelf :  we  are  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  But  come,  give  us 
your  hand  :  take  it  in  your’s,  Vulcan,  and  nail  it  down  as  faft  you  can;  now 
the  other,  fatten  that  alfo;  now  it  will  do  :  the  eagle  will  be  here  prefently 

to  pick  your  liver,  and  jou  will  enjoy  the  full  reward  of  your  ingenuity. 

% 

PROMETHEUS. 

*  O  Saturn,  O  Japetus,  O  mother  Earth  !  what  do  I  fuffer,  and  all  for 
nothing ! 

MERCURY. 

For  nothing,  fay  you  ?  Call  you  it  nothing  to  defraud  Jupiter  in  the 
manner  you  did,  when,  on  the  diftribution  of  the  meats  entrutted  to  you, 
you  covered  the  bones  with  white  fat,  and  got  all  the  beft  parts  for  your¬ 
felf  5  for  fo,  if  I  am  not  miltaken,  f  Hefiod  tells  the  ftory.  Moreover, 
did  not  you  make  men,  thofe  mifehievous  creatures,  and,  what  is  worfe, 
women  alfo?  Lattly,  and  above  all,  who  ftole  the  facred  fire,  that  beft 
and  nobleft  poffeffion  of  the  gods,  and  gave  it  to  mortals  ?  and  yet,  after 
doing  all  this,  you  complain  of  fuffering  for  nothing. 

PROMETHEUS. 

In  truth,  Mercury,  you  feem,  as  the  poet  fays,  “  to  blame  the  blame- 
€€  lefs,”  and  accufe  me  of  that  as  a  crime,  for  which,  had  I  been  properly 
rewarded,  I  deferred  to  have  been  kept  in  the  J  Prytancum  at  the  public 
coft.  But,  if  you  have  leifure  now,  1  will  this  moment  plead  my  own  caufe 

*  O  Saturn ,  fcfr.]  Prometheus,  according  to  Heliod,  was  the  fon  of  Japetus,  who  was  des¬ 
cended  from  Ouranus,  heaven,  and  Gaia,  or  mother  earth  ;  Saturn  alfo  was  the  fon  of  Ccclus 
and  Terra ;  the  perfecuted  deity  calls  therefore,  we  fee,  with  propriety  on  his  neareft  relations, 

f  Hefiod.,']  See  the  Weeks  and  Days. 

%  Prytaneum ,]  A  common  hall  at  Athens,  where  the  fenators  met  and  dined  together  :  fitch 
as  had  done  eminent  fervice  to  the  ftate  were  here  feafted  at  the  public  coft.  Lucian  is  fup- 
pofed  to  glance  at  Socrates,  who,  when  thrown  into  prifon,  is  faid  to  have  made  the  fame  oh- 
fervation  that  is  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  Prometheus* 

Vol,  I.  I  before 
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before  you,  and  plainly  convince  you  that  Jupiter  has  pafled  a  moft  unjuft 
fentence  againft  me.  'You  may,  yourfelf,  if  you  pleafe,  for  you  are  an  ora¬ 
tor,  I  know,  and  famous  for  chicanery  ;  take  his  fide  of  the  queftion,  de¬ 
fend  his  decree,  and  prove  he  was  in  the  right,  to  hang  me  up,  a  miferable 
fpedtacle  to  the  Scythians,  on  this  fame  dreary  Caucafus. 

« 

MERCURY. 

Thedifpute  will  be  idle  enough,  friend  Prometheus,  and,  I  believe,  to  very- 
little  purpofe  :  begin,  however,  if  you  like  it,  for  we  muft  ftay  here  a  little, 
till  the  eagle  comes  down  to  take  care  of  your  liver ;  in  the  mean  while, 
therefore,  we  may  as  well  fpend  our  leifure  time  in  liftening  to  your  fophiftry, 
in  which  we  know  you  are  a  great  proficient. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Do  you  begin  then  ;  accufe  me  as  violently  as  you  can,  and  leave 
gument  untried  that  can  be  of  the  leaft  fervice  to  your  good  father. 

Yulcan,  fhall  be  the  umpire  between  us. 

VULCAN. 

Not  I,  indeed.  Inftead  of  judge,  I  ought  to  be  the  accufer,  of  one  who 
ftole  all  the  fire,  and  left  my  furnace  cold. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Divide  your  adlion  for  theft,  then,  into  two  parts,  and  let  Mercury  take 
for  his  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  diftribution  of  the  flefh  :  you  are  both, 
I  know,  deeply  Ikilled  in  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

VULCAN. 

No :  let  Mercury  fpeak  for  me,  I  befeech  you ;  judicial  cafes  are 

quite  out  of  my  way,  I  am  too  bufy  about  my  own  fire-fide;  but  he  is  an 
orator,  and  has  deeply  confidered  thefe  matters. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  Ihould  never  have  thought  of  Mercury’s  harranguing  againft  *  theft, 
and  accufing  me  for  fkili  in  his  own  profeffion  :  however,  if  you  chufe  to 
enter  upon  it,  my  good  fon  of  Mars,  now  is  your  time. 

s 

*  Theft,']  As  Mercury  is  always  called  the  god  of  thieves. 
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What  you  have  been  guilty  of,  Prometheus,  calls,  doubtlefs,  for  a  long 
and  well  ftudied  fpeech ;  but,  for  the  prefent,  it  may  fuffice,  briefly  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  heads  of  our  accufation  againft  you.  And,  firft,  you  ftand  in- 
didted  for  defrauding  Jupiter,  and  fo  dividing  the  flelh  as  to  keep  the  bell: 
parts  for  yourfelf :  fecondly,  for  making  men;  a  thing  which  you  fhould 
by  no  means  have  attempted  :  and  thirdly,  for  Healing  fire,  and  carrying  it 
to  them  :  and,  after  committing  all  thefe  crimes,  you  fcem  not  to  know,  or 
acknowlege,  how  kind  and  merciful  Jove  has  been  to  you.  If  you  deny  the 
charge,  you  mufi:  enter  on  your  defence,  and  a  long  oration  will  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  it ;  in  that  cafe,  I  mud  endeavour  to  prove  the  truth 
of  my  allegations  :  but  if  you  fairly  confefs  that  you  did  fo  divide  the  meats  ; 
that  you  did  find  out  a  new  method  of  creating  man  ;  and  that  you  did  fteal 
the  fire,  my  accufation  is  fufficient,  and  to  fay  any  more  about  it  would  be 
trifling  and  unneceffary. 

PROMET  HEUS. 

Whether  what  you  have  faid  already  be  trifling,  or  not,  we  fhall  fee  here¬ 
after;  but  as  you  fay  you  have  finifhed  your  accufation,  I  fhall  now  endea¬ 
vour  to  defend  myfelf.  And  firft  then,  with  regard  to  the  diftribution  of 
the  meats:  I  blufli,  fo  heaven  help  me,  for  this  fame  Jupiter,  who  could 
be  fo  mean  and  narrow-foul’d,  fo  peevifh  and  brutal,  as,  becaufe  he  found 
a  little  bone  on  his  plate,  to  fend  an  old  deity,  like  me,  to  this  place  of  tor¬ 
ment;  forgetting  all  the  afliftance  I  had  given  him,  not  confidering  how 
little  caufe  he  had  to  be  angry,  nor  how  childifh  it  was  in  him  to  be  in  fuch 
a  paflion,  merely  becaufe  he  had  not  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  dainties  ;  fuch 
little  convivial  tricks  furely  it  ill  became  him  to  *  remember :  he  fhould 
have  paffed  over,  and  laughed  at  what  was  done  at  a  banquet,  and  left  his 
anger  behind  :  to  bear  fo  long  in  his  mind,  and  refent  an  affront  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  was  neither  kingly,  nor  god-like.  If  you  take  away  thefe  jefls  and 
fports  from  a  feaft,  you  will  have  nothing  but  drunkennefs,  filence,  and 
fatiety,  things  mighty  unpleafant,  and  little  fuited  to  a  merry-making.  Never 

¥t  Remsniber, ]  Alluding  to  the  old  Greek  proverb,  juwpowt  wfMrvrr,v9  I  hate  a  pot-coin  - 

panion  with  a  good  memory.  Our  countryman,  Ben  Jonfon,  therefore,  amongft  his  club- 
rules,  now  to  be  feen  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple-Bar,  did  not  forget  the  caution  of 

Di£la  qui  foris  eliminat  eliminator. 

Whiph  maybe  tranflated,  if  any  one  tells  tales  without  doors,  out  with  him. 

I  2 
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did  I  imagine  Jupiter  would  have  thought  of  it  the  next  day,  or  deemed  it 
fo  grievous  an  injury,  that  the  diftributor  lhould  play  this  little  trick,  and 
give  himfelf  the  better  portion.  But  even  fuppofe  I  had  not  given  him  the 
fmaller  part,  but  taken  away  the  whole,  where  would  have  been  the  great 
crime ;  for  this,  is  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  proverb  fays,  to  be  moved  ? 
Are  chains,  crofles,  and  lancets  to  be  called  in,  eagles  to  be  fent  down,  and 
my  liver  to  be  devoured  ?  Is  not  this  only  to  expofe  his  own  levity  and 
meannefs  ?  If  he  was  fo  angry  at  being  deprived  of  a  few  bits  of  flefh, 
what  would  he  have  faid  if  he  had  loft  the  whole  ox  ?  How  much  more 
reafonable  are  men  in  things  of  this  kind,  who  yet,  we  may  fuppofe,  muft 
be  much  more  prone  to  anger  than  the  gods  !  None  of  them  would  hang  up 
a  cook  for  dipping  his  fingers  in,  and  tailing  the  broth,  or  touching  a  bit 
of  roaft-meat,  but  would  undoubtedly  forgive  him  *  they  might,  perhaps, 
be  angry  with  the  man,  give  him  a  flap  on  the  face,  or  threfli  him  ;  they 
would  not,  however,  for  fuch  a  crime  fend  him  to  the  gallows.  But  on 
this  point  I  have  faid  enough  :  I  blulh  even  for  the  defence,  on  fuch  a  fub- 
jedt,  much  more  fliould  you  for  the  accufation. 

And  now  for  the  crime  alleged  of,  making  men  :  which,  as  it  feems  to 
divide  itfelf  into  two  heads,  I  am  at  a  lofs  which  I  am  to  be  moft  blamed  for; 
whether  I  ought  not  to  have  made  them  at  all,  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  earth 
had  remained  totally  rude  and  uncultivated  ;  or  whether  I  fliould  have  made 
them  in  a  different  manner.  I  fliall  fpeak  to  both  points  ;  and  firft,  there¬ 
fore,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  the  gods  could  fuffer  no  injury  from  the 
formation  of  man  ;  and  next,  that  fo  far  from  it,  it  was  much  better,  and 
more  profitable  for  them,  that  the  earth  fliould  not  be  without  men. 

In  the  beginning,  then,  (for  by  this  it  will  beft  appear  whether  I  was 
to  blame  for  creating  man)  there  were  nothing  but  gods:  the  earth  was 
rude,  and  without  form,  full  of  woods,  briars,  and  thorns  :  there  were  no 
altars  or  temples,  (how  indeed  fliould  there  be  ?)  nor  images,  nor  ftatues  of 
the  gods,  made  with  care  and  elegance,  as  they  now  are,  nor  any  thing  of 
that  kind  :  when  I,  who  am  always  thinking  of  fomething  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  began  to  confider  with  myfelf  what  I  could  do  to  promore  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  and  concluded  that  the  beft  method  was  to  take  a  fmall 
portion  of  clay,  and  make  fome  creatures  like  ourfelves  :  as  thinking  that 
the  divine  nature  wanted  fomething,  not  having  its  oppofite,  by  a  com- 
parifon  with  which  it  would  appear  more  perfedt,  and  more  happy.  Mortal, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  I  wiihed  it  to  “be,  but  rational,  intelligent,  and  endowed  with  a 

fenfe  of  good  and  evil  ;  I  began  then,  as  the  *  poet  fays, 

•  * 

To  temper  well  the  clay  with  water,  then 

To  add  the  vigour  and  the  voice  of  men. 


Moreover,  I  called  in  Minerva  to  affift  me  in  the  work.  This,  after  all,  is 
the  great  injury  which  I  have  done  to  the  gods;  by  making  creatures  out  of 
clay,  and  giving  motion  to  that  which  was  before  immoveable ;  and  yet 
from  that  time  it  feems  the  gods  are  lefs  gods,  becaufe  certain  creatures 
called  mortals  now  exift  :  for  Jupiter  is  very  angry,  as  if  the  gods  were  fomuch 
the  worfe  from  the  creation  of  men;  he  is  afraid,  perhaps,  that  they  fliould 
rebel  againfl  him,  and  wage  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  giants  did  of  old  : 
but  neither  from  me,  or  from  my  works.  Mercury,  moft  inconteftible 
it  is,  hath  any  harm  arifen.  Shew  me  the  leaft  inconvenience,  and  I 
will  fairly  confefs  that  you  have  but  done  juftice  in  thus  punifhing 
me. 


But  I  can  farther  prove,  that  all  this  is  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  gods  :  which  you  will  acknowlege,  when  you  come  to  confider  that  the 
earth  is  no  longer  void  of  form  and  beauty,  but  adorned  with  plants  and 
cultivated  fields,  the  fea  navigated,  the  iflands  inhabited,  altars,  temples, 
facrifices,  and  temples  on  every  fide,  the  public  ways  all  full  of  men,  and 
■f  full  of  Jove.  If  indeed  I  had  created  men  for  myfelf  alone,  I  might  feem 
to  have  confulted  my  own  private  benefit ;  but  I  have  brought  it  all  into  the 
whole  community ;  and  yet  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  you.  Mercury,  have  tem¬ 
ples;  but  there  are  none  to  Prometheus;  you  fee  then  how  watchful  I  am 
of  my  own  interefts,  and  how  carelefs  of  yours. 

But  attend  to  this,  I  befeech  you,  above  all ;  can  that  be  called  a  £  good, 
which  has  no  witnefies  to  its  goodnefs ;  is  that  pofleflion,  which  none  can 
fee  or  praife  equal  to  that  which  all  value  and  efteem  ?  Without  men  the 
beauty  of  the  univerfe  could  have  no  admirers.  We  fhould  but  abound  in 
riches,  which  were  neither  envied  by  others,  nor  dear  to  ourfelves.  There 


*  The  foot ,]  Hefiod,  in  his  Weeks  and  Days.  See  Cooke’s  tranflation,  book  i.  1.  91. 
■f  Full  of  Jove,]  Jovis  omnia  plena. 

J  Good,]  Agreeable  to  this  idea  is  that  of  our  great  poet. 

Nor  think,  tho’  men  were  none,  heav’n  wou’d  want  praife. 

Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures,  &c. 
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would  be  nothing  to  compare  them  with ;  nor  lhould  we  fo  well  know  our 
own  happinefs,  without  reflecting  that  there  were  fome  beings  not  pofiefied 
of  it.  The  great  can  only  be  known  by  contrafting  it' to  the  little  :  and  yet, 
for  my  ingenious  device  and  good  counfel,  you  have  thought  fit  thus  to  re- 
ward  me.  But  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  thefe  fame  mortals  are  wicked  crea¬ 
tures  ;  that  they  go  to  war,  commit  adultery,  many  their  lifters,  and  aflaffin- 
ate  their  parents  ;  as  if  we  had  not  vices  enough  of  the  fame  kind  amongft 
ourfelves;  and  yet  heaven  and  earth  are  not  condemned  for  producing  us. 
You  may  add  alfo,  that  vve  have  bufinefs  enough  upon  our  own  hands,  to 
take  care  of  them  ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  fhepherd  might  be  angry 
that  he  had  a  flock  to  look  after ;  it  might  be  laborious,  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  would  be  pleafing  to  him  :  fuch  folitude  is  no  difagreeable  employment. 
If  we  had  no  bufinefs,  what  fhould  we  do  with  our  time  ;  nothing,  but  in¬ 
toxicate  ourfelves  with  neftar  and  ambrofia  ? 

But  what  hurts  me  nioft  is,  that  you  blame  me  for  making  women  ; 
and  yet  you  all  love  them  yourfelves,  are  perpetually  going  down  to  earth, 
turning  yourfelves  into  bulls,  fwans,  and  fatyrs  for  them,  and  even  not  dif- 
daining  to  beget  gods  out  of  them.  But  I  might  have  made  men,  you  will 
fay,  in  a  different  manner,  and  not  fo  like  ourfelves  ;  yet  what  better  model 
could  I  go  by,  than  that  which  I  knew  to  be  the  mod  beautiful  ?  Should  I 
have  made  a  rough  unpoliftied  animal,  without  fenfe  or  reafon  ?  How 
could  fuch  have  facrificed  to  the  gods,  or  paid  due  honours  to  you  ?  And 
do  you  not,  when  they  fend  up  their  hecatombs,  run  away  to  the  utmoft 
limits  of  the  world,  to  meet  Pan,  and  the  blamelefs  *  Ethiopians  ;  and 
yet  I,  who  am  the  caufe  of  all  your  honours  and  victims,  muft  be  fixed  on 
a  crofs  for  it. 

So  much  for  the  men  :  and  now  pafs  we  on  to  the  fire  and  theft,  which  I 
am  accufed  of :  anfwer  me,  for  heaven’s  fake,  this  queftion ;  is  there  lefs 
fire  amongft  us  fince  I  imparted  it  to  men  ?  You  will  confefs  there  is  not; 
for  fuch  is  its  nature,  that  it  never  diminifhes  by  participation,  nor  is  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  another’s  receiving  light  and  heat  from  it :  what  is  it  then  but 
envy,  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  it,  which  can  do  you  no  injury  ?  Gods  ftiould  be 
gracious  and  beneficent,  the  difpenfers  of  good  to  all,  without  grudging  or 
difcontent.  Neither,  had  I  carried  it  all  away,  would  you  have  fuffered  any 

*  Ethiopians,']  Alluding  to  Jupiter’s  vilit  to  them,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  fo  often 
laughed  at  by  our  author. 
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inconvenience;  you  want  it  not;  you  are  not  cold,  neither  do  you  cook  your 
ambrofia,  or  fland  in  need  of  artificial  light.  Whereas,  to  men,  fire  is  ab- 
folutely  necefiary,  as  well  for  many  other  things,  as  particularly  for  facri- 
fices,  to  burn  their  incenfe,  and  roaft  their  offerings  :  the  fmoke,  I  know, 
of  them  you  are  highly  delighted  with,  and  think  that  the  nobleft  feaft, 
where  the  odour  rifes  up  to  heaven,  and  columns  of  fmoke  are  wafted  to  the 
ikies.  This  accufation,  therefore,  is  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  your  own 
mighty  will  and  pleafure.  I  wonder,  for  my  part,  you  permit  the  fun  to 
fhine,  whofe  flames  are  fo  much  fiercer  than  mine,  and  that  you  do  not  ac- 
cufe  him  alfo  for  difiipating  your  treafure. 

And  now.  Mercury  and  Vulcan,  you  have  heard  my  defence;  if  you 
think  I  have  advanced  any  thing  wrong  or  improper,  correit  and  difprove  it; 

I  am  ready  to  reply. 

MERCURY. 

Prometheus,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  contend  with  fo  fubtle  a  difputant  as 
you  are;  you  may  be  happy,  however,  that  Jupiter  did  not  hear  your 
fpeech  ;  for,  depend  on  it,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  fent  a  hundred 
vulturs  to  prey  upon  your  liver,  inftead  of  one  :  fo  fevere  have  you  been 
upon  him.  But  what  I  mod  wonder  at  is,  that  you,  who  are  fo  great 
a  prophet,  ftiould  not  have  forefeen  that  this  punifhment  mult  fall  upon 

you. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Mercury,  I  knew  it  well;  and  I  know  alfo,  that  I  fhall  hereafter  be  de¬ 
livered  from  it;  a  friend  of  your’s  fhall  foon  come  from  *  Thebes,  and  with 
his  arrows  pierce  the  eagle  that  is  now  flying  down  upon  me. 

MERCURY. 

I  heartily  wifli  it  may  be  fo:  that  I  may  once  fee  y6u  free  and  caroufing 
with  us,  on  condition,  though,  that  you  are  not  the  carver. 


PROMETHEUS. 

O,  never  fear  :  Jupiter  will  loofe  me  foon,  and  for  a  very  good  rea- 
fon. 


MERCURY. 


What  is  that  pray  ?  Do  not  conceal  it  from  us,  I  intreat  you. 


*  fTfobes,]  Hercules. 
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PROMETHEUS. 

♦ 

You  know  f  Thetis,  don’t  you  ?  But  I  lhall  fay  no  more;  I  nauft  J  keep 
the  fecret  now,  that  I  may  get  my  freedom  by  divulging  it  hereafter. 

MERCURY. 

Keep  it,  my  good  Titan,  if  it  will  be  of  any  fervice  to  you.  But  come,  Vul¬ 
can,  let  us  be  gone,  for  yonder  is  the  eagle,  and  will  be  here  immediately  ; 
Prometheus,  bear  it  with  fortitude,  and  may  the  Theban  archer,  whom  you 
talk  of,  come  foon,  and  deliver  you  ! 

•f  Thetis, ]  The  daughter  of  Oceanus,  whom  Jupiter  was  in  love  with,  and  wanted  to  marry; 
but  the  Fates  had  decreed  that  file  fhould  have  afon  greater  than  his  father.  Prometheus  alone, 
as  a  prophet,  knew  this,  but  would  not  reveal  the  fecret  till  he  was  releafed.  Hercules  freed 
him,  and  he  then  difclofed  it.  Thetis  was  married  toPeleus,  and  the  prophecy  accompliflied  in 
the  renowned  Achilles. 

$  Keep  the  fecret ,]  Agreeable  to  what  Aifchylus  makes  him  fay  at  the  end  of  his  tragedy. 

Not  all  his  tortures,  all  his  arts  fliall  move  me 
T’unlock  my  lips,  till  this  curs’d  chain  be  loos’d. 

See  Potter’s  JEfchylus,  8vo.  p.  77. 
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In  the  Dialogues  of  th  e  Gods  we  meet  with  no  inconfiderable Jhare  of  true  wit  and 
humour .  The  Heathen  Deities  are  here  called  in ,  by  turns ,  by  our  fprightly  fatyrift , 
merely  to  laugh  at,  and  expofe  one  another  ;  and  the  whole  abfurd  Jyftem  of  pagan 
theology,  which,  about  the  time  when  thefe  Dialogues  were  written ,  was  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  was  perhaps  totally  deftroyed,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  received  its  coup 
de  grace  from  the  raillery  of  Lucian. 


DIALOGUE  I. 
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JUPITER  AND  MERCURY. 

JUPITER. 

ERCURY,  you  know  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Inachus  ? 


MERCURY. 


Yes ;  Io,  you  mean 


JUPITER. 


She  is  turned  into  a  cow. 


MERCURY. 

Surprifing  !  How  happened  it  ? 

JUPITER. 

Juno*,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  thought  proper  to  metamorphofe  her;  and 
withal,  to  make  the  poor  creature  more  unhappy,  has  fet  one  Argos,  a  herdf- 
man,  with  a  hundred  eyes,  to  guard  her,  who  watches  over  her  night  and 
day,  and  never  fleeps. 

MERCURY. 

What  can  I  do  to  ferve  you  in  this  affair  ? 

JUPITER. 

Fly  to  the  Nemaan  wood,  for  there  Argus  feeds  his  cattle  :  kill  him,  and 
carry  her  off  to  ^Egypt :  there  let  her  be  called  Ifis,  and  worfhipped  as  a 
goddefs,  raife  the  Nile,  fend  profperous  gales,  and  preferve  mariners. 


*  Juno  in  a  fit ,  fee.]  Lucian  attributes  the  transformation  of  Io  to  Juno  herfelf.  Odd  tells 
the  ftory  differently,  and  informs  us,  that  Jupiter  turned  her  into  a  cow,  to  fave  her  from  the 
refentment  of  that  vindictive  lady. 
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DIALOGUE  II. 


VULCAN  and  APOLLO. 


VULCAN. 

APOLLO,  have  you  feen  this  new-born  foil  of  Maia  ?  the  infant  is  ex- 
ceffively  pretty,  fmiles  at  every  body,  and  feems  to  promife  fomething  very 
great  hereafter. 

APOLLO. 

Very  great,  to  be  fure,  Vulcan,  and  a  pretty  infant,  who  is  older  in  mif- 
chief  than  *  Japetus  himfelf. 

VULCAN. 

Why,  what  mighty  mifchief  can  a  child  do  that  is  juft  born  ? 

APOLLO. 

Afk  Neptune,  whofe  trident  he  ftole  ;  or  Mars,  whofe  fword  he  drew  pri¬ 
vately  out  of  his  fcabbard ;  not  to  mention  myfelf,  whom  he  difarmed  of 
my  bow  and  arrows. 

VULCAN. 

What  !  an  infant,  that  is  carried  about  in  his  fwaddling-cloaths,  do  this  t 

APOLLO. 

You’ll  fee,  if  he  comes  near  you. 


VULCAN. 
He  has  been  with  me  already. 


APOLLO. 

And  have  you  got  all  your  tools  fafe  ?  is  nothing  miffing  ? 


Nothing. 

But  look  narrowly. 


VULCAN. 

APOLLO. 

VULCAN. 


By  Jove,  I  don’t  fee  my  tongs. 


APOLLO. 

You’ll  find  them  in  the  child’s  fwaddling-cloaths. 


*  Japetus ,  €sc\]  Japetus  was  the  fon  of  Ouranus,  and  brother  to  Saturn.  According  to 
Hcfiod,  he  married  Clymene,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  four  illuftrious  fons,  At¬ 
las,  Menetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  He  was  confidered  by  the  Grecians  as  the  great 
father  and  founder  of  their  whole  race.  Hiftory  and  tradition  could  not  reach  beyond  him.. 
A  very  old  man  in  his  dotage  was  ufually  called  Japetus.  Etymologifts  fay,  he  was  the  fame 
as  Japhet;  and  the  funUitude  of  found  feems  to  favour  this  conje&ure. 
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VULCAN. 

Is  he  fo  nimble-fingered  as  to  have  learned  the  art  of  Sealing  in  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb  ? 

APOLLO. 

If  you  were  to  hear  him  talk,  you  would  be  aftonifhed  at  his  humour  and 
volubility.  He  wants  to  be  my  deputy.  Yefterday  he  challenged  Cupid  ; 
and,  fome  how  or  other,  tripped  up  his  heels,  and  got  the  better  of  him.  A 
little  after  this,  whilft  Venus  was  embracing  and  praifing  him  for  his  victo¬ 
ry,  he  ftole  her  ceftus ;  and,  as  Jupiter  was  laughing  at  him,  ran  away  with 
his  fcepter,  and  if  his  thunder  and  lightning  had  not  been  rather  too  heavy, 
and  had  too  much  fire,  would  have  taken  them  into  the  bargain. 

V  U  L  CAN. 

A  lively  boy,  indeed  ! 

APOLLO. 

And,  what  is  more,  he  is  a  mufician  too. 

V  U  L  CAN. 

Why  do  you  imagine  fo  ? 

APOLLO. 

He  found  a  dead  *  tortoife  fomewhere,  and  made  a  mufical  inftrument  of  ir; 
and  fitting  pins  to  it,  with  a  neck,  and  keys,  and  bow,  and  feven  firings, 
played  upon  it  fomething  fo  fweet  and  harmonious,  as  to  raife  envy  even  in 
me,  who,  you  know,  in  former  times,  was  counted  a  tolerable  harper. 
Maia  fays,  he  never  flays  a  night  in  heaven  ;  but,  out  of  his  fuperabundant 
induftry,  wanders  down  to  hell,  and  fteals  fomething  from  thence.  He 
has  wings  withal,  and  a  -f  wand  of  moft  miraculous  power,  by  virtue  of 

*  { Tortoife .]  Mercury,  as  all  the  old  poets  tell  us,  firfl  difeovered  the  tefludo,  or  lyre,  with 
feven  firings.  The  old  tale  is,  that  after  Healing  fome  bulls  from  Apollo,  he  retired  to  a  fe- 
cret  grotto.  Jufl  as  he  was  going  in,  he  found  a  tortoife,  which  he  killed,  and,  perhaps,  eat 
the  flefh  of  it.  As  he  was  afterwards  diverting  himfelf  with  the  fhell,  he  was  mightily  pleafed 
with  the  noife  it  gave  from  its  concave  figure;  and,  poflibly,  bad  been  cunning  enough  to 
find  out,  that  a  firing  pulled  flrait,  and  faflened  at  each  end,  when  flruck  by  the  finger,  made  a 
fort  of  mufical  found.  He  went  immediately  to  work,  and  cut  feveral  firings  out  of  the  hides 
he  had  flolen,  and  faflened  them  as  tight  as  he  could,  to  the  fiiell  of  the  tortoife  ;  and  in  play¬ 
ing  with  them,  made  a  new  kind  of  mufic,  to  divert  himfelf  in  his  retreat.  This  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  lyre.  See  Spencer’s  Polymetis,  Dial.  S,  See  alfo  Dr.  Burney’s  Defcription  of  the 
tefludo,  in  his  excellent  Hiflory  of  Mufic,  vol.  I.  p.  268. 

•f  ui  wax//.]  This  wand,  according  to  fome  writers,  was  given  to  Mercury  by  Apollo,  in  ex« 
change  for  a  lyre.  Its  wonderful  perfections  are  mentioned  by  Virgil, 

Turn  virgam  capit,  hac  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo 
Pallentes,  alias  fub  triflia  tartara  mittit. 
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which,  he  calls  forth  the  dead  to  life,  and  conducts  the  living  to  the  lhades 
below. 

VULCAN. 

Aye  ;  I  gave  him  that  for  a  play-thing. 

% 

APOLLO. 

And  he  returned  the  favour,  by  ftealing  your  tongs. 

VULCAN. 

Well  remembered  :  I’ll  go  and  fee  if  I  can  find  them  where  you  fay  they 
are,  in  his  fvvaddling-cloaths. 

% 

DIALOGUE  III. 

VULCAN  and  JUPITER. 

-  • 

VULCAN. 

JUPITER,  I  have  brought  the  hatchet,  as  you  ordered  me  ;  it  is  fliarp 
enough  to  pierce  through  a  ftone  at  one  blow  ;  what  muft  Ldo  with  it  ? 

JUPITER. 

Cut  my  head  in  two. 

VULCAN. 

Do  you  take  me  for  a  madman  ?  Tell  me  in  earned  what  I  muft  do. 

JUPITER. 

Divide  this  pericranium  of  mine;  if  you  do  not,  you  know  I  can  be 
angry  ;  fo  take  care  :  Be  fure  you  do  it  with  a  good  will,  and  immediately 
too.  I  am  half  dead  with  pain.  My  head  is  diftradted  with  it. 

VULCAN. 

I  wifli  we  may  not  do  fome  mifehief for  the  ax  is  very  lharp.  I  fhall  draw 
blood  :  I  fhall  not  lay  you  fo  eafily  as  Lucina  would.. 

JUPITER. 

Strike  boldly,  I  tell  you  ;  I  know  the  confequence. 

VULCAN. 

IT1  do  it,  though  it  is  forely  againft  my  will  ;  but  what  muft  not  be  done 

if  you  command  it  ? — Ha  !  what’s  this  ?  An  armed  virgin  !  a  dreadful 
thing,  indeed,  you  had  in  your  head  ;  well  might  you  be  angry  with  a  live 
virgin  in  your  brain,  and  in  armour  too  ;  your’s  was  *  not  a  head,  but  the 

4. 

*  Not  a  head ,  ’ErfaToirshv,  fays  the  original,  e  v  bxuv»  caftra,  non  caput,  habuifti. 

The  tranflation  is  not  literal ;  but  had  Lucian  wrote  in  Englifh,  he  might  perhaps  have  thus 
exprefied  himfelf. 

head- 
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head-quarters  — She  *  dances  the  Pyrrhic  dance  too,  fhakes  her  fpear,  and 
feems  infpired  ;  but,  which  is  mod  extraordinary,  fhe  is  exceffively  handfome, 
and  feems  already  at  years  of  maturity.  She  has  blue  eyes,  and  the  helmet 

fets  her  off  to  advantage.  I  intreat  you,  therefore,  Jupiter,  that  you  will  re¬ 
ward  your  midwife,  by  giving  me  her  hand. 

JUPITER. 

Vulcan,  that  cannot  be,  for  fhe  is  refolved  to  live  a  virgin  ;  however, 
you  have  my  confent. 

VULCAN. 

That  is  all  I  want ;  leave  the  reft  to  me;  I’ll  ravifh  her  immediately. 

% 

JUPITER. 

If  you  think  you  can  do  it  fo  eafily,  fo  you  may  ;  but  I  know  beforehand, 
you  have  fet  your  heart  on  what  you  will  never  enjoy. 


DIALOGUE  IV. 

VENUS  AND  CUPID. 

VENUS. 

SEE,  fon  Cupid,  what  work  you  make  :  I  do  not  mean  what  mortals,  by 
your  inftigation,  do  one  among  another  upon  earth  ;  but,  by  your  pranks  in 
heaven,  turning  Jupiter  into  fo  many  fhapes,  juft  as  occafion  fervcs,  calling 
down  the  moon  from  her  orb  j  making  Phcebus  forget  his  journey  to  flop 
with  Clymene;  with  your  bold  and  impudent  attacks  on  your  own  mother  ; 

but,  which  is  kill  more  infolent,  you  have  made  even  old  'f  Rhea,  that  anti- 

•  . 

quated  matron,  the  mother  of  fo  many  Gods,  fall  in  love  with  a  Phrygian 
boy.  You  have  driven  her  into  madnefs.  She  harnefles  her  lions ;  and, 
taking  with  her  Corybantes,  who  are  as  mad  as  herfelf,  runs  up  and  down 
mount  Ida,  crying  after  Atys,  whilft  fome  of  her  priefts  cut  their  arms  with 
fwords,  others  ramble  with  difhevelled  hair  over  the'Vnountains,  others  found 
their  horns,  others  beat  their  drums  and  cymbals  ;  all,  in  fhort,  is  riot,  noife,. 

*  She  da?tccs^\  fays  Lucian;  dances  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  a  martial  dance,  faid  to  be- 

invented  by  Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  Achilles,  at  the  funeral  of  his  father  :  in  this  the  dancers  were 
ai  med  from  top  to  toe. 

-f-  Rhea ,]  or  Cybele,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  and  commonly  called,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
The  poets  tell  us,  flie  fell  in  love  with  Atys,  a  young  Phrygian  fhepherd,  who,  like  other 
young  men,  not  being  fond  of  old  women,  flighted  her.  She  refented  the  injury  on  his  mif- 
trefs;  or,  as  fome  writers  fay,  on  Atys  liimfelf,  in  the  fevereft  manner,  as  the  reader  may  fee,, 
if  he  turns  to  Catullus.  Her  priefts  are  rep  refented  as  lamenting  his  death.  See  Sophocles. 

and 
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and  madnefs.  I  am  quite  terrified  at  it :  You  are  fo  mifchievous  a  creature, 
that,  I  am  afraid,  Rhea,  in  one  of  her  mad  fits,  or  rather  if  fhe  comes  to  her- 
felf  again,  will  order  her  priefts  to  tear  you  in  pieces,  or  give  you  to  the  Hons  : 
you  are  in  imminent  danger,  I  affure  you. 

CUPID. 

Never  fear,  mother  ;  the  lions  are  my  particular  acquaintance  :  I  fre¬ 
quently  get  upon  their  backs,  lay  hold  of  their  manes,  and  drive  them  about 
like  fo  many  horfes ;  they  wag  their  tails  at  me,  take  my  hand  in  their 
mouths,  lick  it,  and  give  it  me  back  unhurt;  and  as  to  Rhea  herfelf,  how 
can  fhe  find  time  to  be  revenged  on  me,  whilft  fhe  thinks  of  nothing  but 
Atys  ?  befidcs,  after  all,  what  harm  do  I  do,  by  only  pointing  out  what  is 
beautiful  ?  What  is  ugly  none  of  you  defire ;  therefore  blame  not  me  : 
Would  you  wifh  that  Mars  fhould  no  longer  love  you,  nor  you  him  ? 

VENUS. 

Subtle  rogue  !  you  were  born  to  conquer :  but  one  day  or  other  you  will 
remember  my  words. 

# 

DIALOGUE  V. 

JUPITER,  HERCULES,  and  ^SCULAPIUS. 

JUPITER. 

Hercules  and  iEfculapius,  for  fhame  !  leave  off  quarrelling  thus  with 
one  another  like  mortals ;  it  but  ill  becomes  the  table  of  the  gods. 

HERCULES. 

And  would  you,  Jupiter,  permit  that  quack  to  fit  down  before  me  ? 

AESCULAPIUS. 

Moft  certainly ;  I  am  your  fuperior. 

HERCULES. 

In  what,  madman?  becaufe  Jupiter  {truck  you  with  his  thunder-bolt, 
for  doing  what  you  ought  not  to  have  done ;  and  now,  out  of  com¬ 
panion,  has  made  you  an  immortal  ? 

AESCULAPIUS. 

When  you  reproach  me,  Hercules,  for  periftiing  by  the  fire  of  Jove’s 
lightning,  you  forget  that  you  were  burnt  yourfelf  on  mount  JE ta. 

HERCULES. 

Whilft  you  and  I  lived,  we  were  by  no  means  on  a  level.  I,  who  am  the 

foh 
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fon  of  Jove,  by  incefiant  toil  and  labour,  purged  the  world  of  crimes,  fub- 
dued  monfters,  and  took  revenge  on  proud  and  impious  men  ;  whilft  you 
were  nothing  but  a  Ampler  and  a  mountebank  :  your  medicines  might,  per- 

f 

haps,  be  ferviceable  to  a  few  fick  mortals  j  but  you  never  performed  any  thing 
great  or  manly. 

AESCULAPIUS. 

♦ 

True;  for  I  cured  your  burns  when  you  came  to  me  half  roafted,  with 
a  body  which  the  fhirtand  flames  together  had  almoft  confumed.  If  I  did 
nothing  elfe,  however,  I  was  not  a  Have,  neither  did  I  put  on  a  purple  gar¬ 
ment  and  turn  fpinfter  in  Lydia;  nor  was  I  beaten  by  Omphale  with  a  gol¬ 
den  diftaflf ;  neither  did  I  run  mad,  and  kill  my  wife  and  children. 

HERCULES. 

Hold  your  abufivo  tongue,  or  you  fhall  find  your  immortality  of  little  fer- 
vice,  for  I  will  throw  you  down  headlong  out  of  heaven,  and  crack  your 
pate  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Pseon  himfelf  lhall  not  be  able  to  heal  it. 

JUPITER. 

I  will  not  have  the  affembly  difturbed  ;  therefore  leave  off,  or  I  fhall  ba- 
mfh  you  both  from  the  banquet.  Hercules,  iEfculapius  muft  fit  down  be¬ 
fore  you,  for  he  *  died  firft. 

DIALOGUE  VI. 


MERCURY  and  APOLLO. 

mercury. 

APOLLO,  what  makes  you  fo  melancholy. 


Misfortunes 


APOLLO. 


mercury. 


That,  indeed,  is  enough  to  make  you  fo  :  but  how  are  you  unhappy, 
does  Daphne’s  fate  afflidt  you  ftill  ? 

APOLLO. 


No ;  but  I  lament  the  lovely  fon  of  Oebalus. 


MERCURY. 


Is  Hyacinthus  dead  ? 


*  Died firft ,]  This  is  an  odd  title  to  fuperiority.  Amongft  the  heathen  demi-gods,  precedency, 
it  feems,  went  not  by  birth,  as  with  men,  but  by  death  ;  according  to  our  adage,  firft  come 

firft  ferved. 


APOLLO, 
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APOLLO.' 

He  Is. 

MERCURY. 

How  happened  it?  What  foe  to  love  could  deftroy  that  beauteous  youth? 

APOLLO. 

It  was  my  own  doing. 

MERCURY. 

Sure,  Apollo,  you  were  mad. 

APOLLO.  ' 

No :  it  was  by  an  accident  I  little  thought  of. 

MERCURY. 

How  was  it  ?  For  I  long  to  know. 

APOLLO. 

Zephyrus,  that  mod  hateful  of  all  the  winds,  was  in  love  with  him  as 
well  as  myfelf;  but,  uneafy  at  the  fcorn  and  contempt  he  met  with  from 
him,  refolved  to  be  revenged.  We  played  at  quoits,  which  he  was  learn¬ 
ing  of  me ;  I,  as  ufual,  threw  the  quoit  up  into  the  air,  when  Zephyrus, 
blowing  from  Taygetus,  brought  it  down  diredtly  on  the  boy’s  head ;  a 
quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  and  he  died.  I  purfued  the  mur- 
therer  with  my  arrows,  and  drove  him  before  me  into  the  mountains,  then 
raifcd  a  tomb  to  my  beloved  boy  at  Amycla,  where  he  perifhed,  and  from 
his  blood  caufed  a  *  flower  to  fpring  up,  mod  beautiful  and  fragrant,  with 
letters  on  it  lamenting  his  death.  Have  I  not  reafon  to  be  unhappy  ? 

MERCURY. 

You  have  :  but  you  knew  you  had  fixed  your  afFediions  on  a  mortal ; 
therefore,  fince  he  is  dead,  grieve  no  more. 

DIALOGUE  VII. 

J  U  N  O  and  L  A  T  O  N  A. 

JUNO. 

A  beautiful  race  of  children,  Latona,  you  and  Jupiter  have  produced  ! 

L  A  T  O  N  A. 

It  is  not  every  one,  Juno,  can  bring  forth  fuch  a  fon  as  Vulcan. 


*  A  Jlovjcy^l  See  this  flory  charmingly  told  by  Ovid,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Metamor- 
phofes. 


JUNO. 
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j  u  n  o: 

To  be  fure  he  is  a  little  lame  :  but  be  is  ufeful,  an  excellent  artift, 
and  has  made  heaven  very  fine  :  he  married  Venus  too,  and  is  highly  ef- 
teemed  on  her  account.  Then,  for  your  other  children,  *  one  of  them  is 
extremely  mafeuline,  a  perfedt  mountaineer;  fhe  runs  about  killing  and 
eating  ftrangers  like  the  Scythians,  thofe  devourers  of  human  flefh.  As  to 
Apollo,  he  pretends  to  know  every  thing;  to  fhoot,  to  play  upon  the  harp, 
to  cure  all  diftempers,  and  to  prophecy ;  fets  up  his  divination  fhops  at  Del- 
phos,  Claros,  and  Didymze,  and  draws  in  the  fools  that  confult  him,  giving 

them  fuch  ambiguous  anfwers  as  may  be  interpreted  either  way,  and  fo 
fave  the  credit  of  his  fallhoods  ;  this  makes  him  fo  rich ;  for  there  are 
thoufands  mad  enough  to  be  deceived  by  his  tricks  ;  but  thofe  who  know 
better  fee  through  the  impofture.  This  prophet  could  not  forefee  that  he 
ftiould  deftroy  his  beloved  Hyacinthus;  nor  could  he  foretell  that  Daphne 
would  defpife  him,  with  all  his  beauty,  and  his  fine  locks.  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon,  therefore,  why  you  fhould  think  your  children  fo  much  handfomer 
than  Niobe's. 

L  A  T  O  N  A. 

I  know  why  this  murtherer  of  ftrangers,  and  this  falfe  prophet  you  talk  of, 
gives  you  fo  much  uneafinefs  ;  becaufe  you  cannot  bear  to  fee  them  amongft 
the  gods  :  efpecially  when  one  is  fo  much  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  the 
other  plays  on  the  harp  at  the  banquet  with  univerfal  applaufe. 

JUNO. 

Now,  indeed,  Latona,  I  muft  laugh  ;  when  Marfyas,  you  know,  was  fo 
fuperiorto  him  in  the  art,  that  if  theMufes  had  notpafled  an  unjuft  fen  fence, 
Marfyas  would  have  flayed  him,  and  not  he  Marfyas  ;  but  the  poor  wretch 
was  condemned  to  perilh  in  his  ftead.  As  to  your  handfome  daughter,  fhe 

was  fo  beautiful,  that  after  being  feen  by  Adtason,  Ihe  had  him  worried  to 

♦ 

death  by  the  dogs,  for  fear  he  Ihould  difeover  her  uglinefs  ;  not  to  mention, 

that  Ihe  would  hardly  adt  as  a  midwife,  if  Ihe  were  herfelf  a  virgin. 

% 

LATONA. 

You  are  proud  of  being  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  reigning  with  him,  and 
that  makes  you  give  yourfelf  fuch  airs ;  but  I  lhall  fee  you  foon  whimpering 
and  crying,  when  he  leaves  you  here,  and  rambles  down  to  earth,  in  the 
fliape  of  a  bull,  or  a  fwan. 


VoL»  I. 


*  One  of  them*]  Diana, 

L 
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DIALOGUE  VIII. 

J  UNOandJTJPITER. 

JUNO. 

I  SHOULD  be  afhamed,  Jupiter,  to  have  fuch  a  ®  fon  as  your’s  ;  fo  ef¬ 
feminate,  fo  drunken  ;  his  hair  tied  up  with  a  bonnet ;  always  amongft  a 
parcel  of  mad  women  ;  himfelf  more  delicate  than  any  of  them  ;  dancing  to 
tabors,  pipes,  and  cymbals ;  and,  in  fhort,  more  like  any  body  elfe  than 
his  father. 

JUPITER. 

And  yet  this  delicate,  woman-like  creature,  with  his  hair  tied  up,  has  not 
only  fubdued  Lydia,  Thrace,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tmolus,  but,  with  his 
female  army,  marched  againfi:  the  Indians,  feized  their  elephants,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  their  country  ;  and,  after  a  weak  refiftance,  led  their  fovereigti 
captive  :  and  this  he  did,  dancing  and  finging  all  the  time,  with  fpears 
made  of  ivy ;  and  fometimcs,  as  you  fay,  a  little  drunk  and  mad ;  and  if 
any  one  affronted  him,  by  ridiculing  his  facred  rites,  would  bind  him  with 
vine-twigs,  or  have  him  torn  to  pieces,  as  kids  are  by  their  dams.  Thefe 

♦ 

adtions,  you  fee,  are  manly,  and  not  unworthy  of  his  father  :  if,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  eats,  drinks,  fports,  and  plays,  I  fee  no  harm  in  it ;  efpecially  when 
you  confider  what  he  mull  be  when  he  is  fober,  who  can  do  fuch  things 
when  he  is  drunk. 

JUNO. 

I  fuppofe  you  will  praife  him,  too,  for  his  invention  of  the  grape  ;  though 
you  fee  how  thofe  who  ufe  it  tumble  about,  and  how  abufive  they  are,  drink¬ 
ing  even  till  they  run  mad  with  it.  Icarius,  the  very  firft  who  tailed  the 
juice  of  the  vine,  was  beat  to  death  with  clubs,  by  his  own  pot-companions* 

JUPITER. 

All  this  is  faying  nothing  to  the  purpofe :  it  was  not  the  wine,  nor  Bac¬ 
chus,  that  was  in  fault ;  it  was  the  excefs,  drinking  more  than  they  ought  ; 
but  he  that  drinks  with  moderation,  is  only  the  merrier,  and  the  better  tern- 
•  pered  :  Icarius  did  not  ufe  his  companions  as  they  did  him.  But  I  fee  plain* 
ly,  this  is  nothing  but  jealoufy  ;  you  find  fault  with  Bacchus,  only  becaufe 
you  remember  Semele. 

*  Such  a  fon^\  Bacchus  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  by  Semele. 
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DIALOGUE 


IX. 


VENUS 


AND 


C  U  P  I  D. 


VENUS. 


HOW  comes  it  to  pafs,  Cupid,  that  whilft  you  attack  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Neptune,  Apollo,  nay,  and  even  me,  your  own  mother,  and  all  the  gods 
and  goddeffes,  Minerva  alone  efcapes  you  ?  againft  her  your,  torch  has 
no  fire  \  your  quiver  no  arrows  :  you  have  neither  bow,  nor  /kill  to  ufe 


one. 


CUPID. 


In  truth,  mother,  I  am  afraid  of  her ;  Ihe  is  fo  mafculine,  fo  formidable, 
and  looks  fo  fiercely.  Whenever  I  ftretch  my  bow  againft  her,  Ihe  fhakes  her 
crefted  helmet,  and  fo  terrifies  me,  that  I  tremble  all  over,  and  my  arrows 
drop  out  of  my  hand. 

Was  not  Mars  mu< 
quered  him 


VENUS. 


> 


CUPID. 


But  he  voluntarily  yields,  and  even  invites  me ;  whilft  Minerva  always 
looks  fternly  on  me.  Once  I  flew  ralhly  up,  and  held  my  torch  clofe  to 
her,  when  immediately  flie  cried  out,  “  By  my  father,  if  you  approach  a 
ftep  nigher  to  me,  I  will  run  you  through  with  this  lance,  take  you  by  the 
foot,  and  hurl  you  headlong  down  to  Tartarus,  or  tear  you  into  a  thoufand 


pieces.”  Thus  did  fhe  threaten  me  2  then  Ihe  looks  fo  four,  and  carries  on 
her  breaft  a  frightful  Gorgon’s  head,  with  fnakes  round  it,  which  1  ihudder 
at,  and  run  away  whenever  I  fee  her* 

VENUS* 

So  you  are  afraid  of  Minerva  and  her  Gorgon,  more  than  of  Jove’s  thun¬ 
der  :  but  how  happens  it  that  the  Mufes  alfo  are  invulnerable  by  you,  and 
fafe  from  the  power  of  your  darts  ?  Do  they  Ihake  their  crefted  helmets  and 
Gorgon s  too 


> 


CUPID* 


Them  I  revere  :  they  are  always  grave,  and  wrapped  in  meditation,  and  in¬ 
tent  onfacred  fong:  I  often  Hand  by  and  liften  to  them,  delighted  with  their 
melody. 


VENUS. 


Well*  fince  they  are  fo  reverend,  let  them  alone;  but  why  do  not  you 


attack  Diana  ? 


L  2 


CUPID 
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CUPID. 

To  fay  the  truth,  in  one  word,  lhe  flies  into  the  mountains,  and  I  cannot 
overtake  her  ;  befides,  lhe  is  entirely  taken  up  with  a  paflion  of  her  own. 

VENUS. 

What  paflion,  child  ? 

CUPID. 

Oh !  hunting  flags  and  hinds,  which  fhe  purfues,  and  kills  with  her  ar- 
rows  ;  this  employment  takes  up  all  her  time  :  but  as  for  her  brother,  fo 
famous  for  his  bow,  that  far-fhooting  god — 

VENUS. 

Aye,  him,  I  know,  you  have  wounded  often  enough. 

% 

DIALOGUE  X. 

MAKS  AND  MERCURY. 

MARS. 

DID  you  hear.  Mercury,  how  Jupiter  threatened  us  ?  Such  boafting,  and 
fo  ridiculous  too  !  “  I  will  hang  a  chain,5’  fays  he,  cc  down  from  heaven, 
and  you  fhall  all  of  you  get  at  one  end  of  it,  and  pull  againfl  me,  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  for  you  will  never  draw  me  down  ;  whereas,  if  I  have  a  mind  to  lift  it 
up,  I  can  not  only  draw  you,  but  the  earth,  and  fea,  together  with  you,  into 
heaven.”  Thus  he  went  on  with  a  good  deal  more  fluff  of  the  fame  kind. 
Now,  though  I  think  him  ftronger  than  e’er  a  one  of  us ;  yet,  that  he  alone 
is  fo  powerful  as  to  weigh  us  all  down,  even  if  we  took  the  earth  and  feas  to 
our  afliftance,  is  what  I  will  never  believe. 

MERCURY. 

Softly,  good  Mars ;  it  is  not  fafe  to  talk  thus,  left  we  fuffer  for  our  prating.. 

*  /  will  ba?ig  a  chain ,  Alluding  to  that  paiTage  in  the  eighth  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad,, 

where  Jupiter  threatens  all  the  deities  with  the  pains  of  Tartarus,  if  they  aflift  either  fide  in  the. 
approaching  battle.  It  is  thus  tranflated  by  Pope  : 

Letdown  our  golden  everlasting  chain, 

Whofe  ftrong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth,  and  main 
Strive  all  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth, 

To  drag  by  this  the  thund’rer  down  to  earth 
Ye  ftrive  in  vain  !  if  1  but  flretch  this  hand, 

I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land  ; 

I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus  height, 

And  the  vafl  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  fight. 

There  is  fomething  in  the  idea  of  this  long  chain,  which,  in  {pite  of  all  that  the  critics  have 
urged  in  its  defence,  borders  nearly  on  the  ridiculous.  It  certainly  ftruck  Lucian  in  this  light, 
as  he  takes  frequent  opportunities  of  laughing  at  the  abfurdity  of  it. 


MARS. 
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MARS. 

You  do  not  think  I  would  venture  to  fay  this  to  every  body ;  I  only  fpeak 
in  confidence  to  you,  whofe  fecrecy  I  can  depend  on  :  it  appeared  fo  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  me  to  hear  him  threatening  in  this  manner,  that  I  could  not  help 
fpeaking  of  it.  It  is  not  long  fince  Neptune,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  entered 
into  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  and  would  have  bound  him  prifoner  :  then  I 
remember  how  frightened  he  was,  and  turned  himfelf  into  a  thoufand  fhapes, 
when  there  were  only  *  three  of  them  ;  and  if  Thetis,  in  companion  to  him, 
had  not  called  in  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands,  to  his  affiflance,  in  fpite 
of  all  his  thunder  and  lightning  he  mufl  have  been  overcome  :  when  I  think 
of  this,  I  mufl  laugh  at  his  vain  glory. 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

Silence,  or  good  words,  I  befeech  you  ;  for  fuch  as  thefe,  it  neither  befits, 
you  to  fpeak,.  nor  me  to  hear. 

DIALOGUE  XL 

MERCURY  and  M  A  I  A. 

MERCURY. 

O  M  Y  mother,  is  there  in  heaven  a  god  fo  wretched  as  I  am  ? 

M  A  I  A. 

Talk  not  thus.  Mercury,  I  befeech  you. 

MERCURY. 

Have  I  not  reafon  ?  Fatigued  as  I  am  with  perpetual  employment,  and 
diflradled  with  a  thoufand  different  offices.  Firfl,  I  mufl  get  up  early,  and 
fet  out  the  breakfaft- table,  then,,  when  I  have  got  the  council-chamber 
ready,  and  put  every  thing  in  order,  mufl  I  wait  on  Jove,  and  carry  mef- 
fages  up  and  down  for  him  all  the  day ;  and,  when  I  come  home,  all  over 
dirt  and  dull,  mufl  go  and  ferve  up  ambrofia  ;  nay,  and  before  this  new 
cup-bearer  came,  was  obliged  to  hand  round  the  nedlar  alfo;  but,  what  is 
worfl  of  all,  I  have  no  reft  even  of  nights;  for  then  I  am  employed  in  con- 

*  Three  of  them ,  Alluding  to  this  paflage  in  the  Iliad, 

When  the  bright  partner  of  his  awful  reign. 

The  warlike  maid,  and  monarch  of  the  main 
The  traitor  gods,  by  mad  ambition  driv’n, 

Durll  threat,  with  chains,  th*  omnipotence  ofheav’n. 

Pope’s  Iliad',  book  i.  1.  £i&. 

veying 


I 
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veying  the  fouls  of  the  dead  to  Pluto  ;  leading  the  fhades  about,  and  affix¬ 

ing  at  the  feat  of  judgment.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  I  am  all  day  in  bufi- 
nefs,  exercifed  in  the  palaeftra,  chief  crier  of  the  councils,  or  teaching  the 
orators  ;  but  I  mud  be  arbiter  amongft  the  dead  too.  The  fons  of  *  Leda 
take  their  turns  to  be  above  and  below,  but  I  muft  be  in  both  places  every 
day.  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  both  the  offspring  of  poor  mortal  women, 

feaft  and  play;  whilft  I,  the  fon  of  Atlantis,  am  forced  to  wait  on  them. 

I  am  but  this  moment  returned  from  Sidon,  where  I  have  been  on  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  to  fee  what  fhe  is  about;  and  now,  be¬ 
fore  I  can  take  breath,  muft  I  poft  away  to  Danae,  at  Argos  ;  from  thence 
he  tells  me  to  march  into  Boeotia,  and  call  by  the  way  upon  Antiope  :  in 
Ihort,  I  am  quite  out  of  heart,  and,  if  it  were  poffible,  fliould  defire  to  be 
fold  to  fome  other  matter,  like  my  fellow-flaves  on  earth. 

M  A  I  A. 

Talk  no  more  in  this  manner,  child,  but  obey  your  father,  as  a  fon 
ought  to  do.  Away  to  Argos,  and  from  thence  as  you  were  bid  ;  left,  if 
you  loiter,  you  may  be  trimmed  for  it :  lovers,  my  dear,  are  very  iraf- 
cible. 


DIALOGUE  XII. 

J  UP  I  T  E  Rand  theS  UN. 

JUPITER. 

THOU  worft  of  Titans,  what  mifchief  haft  thou  done!  Deftroyed 
the  whole  earth,  by  trufting  your  chariot  to  a  foolifli  boy,  who  has  burned 
one  half  of  the  world,  by  driving  too  near  it ;  and  killed  the  other,  by  with¬ 
drawing  his  heat  from  it ;  and,  in  ffiort,  put  every  thing  into  diforder  and 
confufion.  If  I  had  not  interfered,  and  ftruck  him  down  with  my  thunder¬ 
bolt,  not  a  man  had  been  left  alive;  fuch  a  pretty  coachman  had  you 
fent  us. 

SUN. 

I  own  my  fault,  Jupiter ;  but  do  not  be  angry  if  I  was  over-perfuaded 

*  Sons  of  Lcda,~\  Caftor  and  Pollux.  The  latter  of  thefe  twin-brothers  intreated  his  father, 
Jupiter,  that  the  gift  of  immortality  might  be  between  them.  Jupiter  confented  ;  and  the  two 
heroes,  we  are  told,  died  by  turns :  like  a  couple  of  buckets,  the  uppermoft  remained  on  earth, 

whilft  the  other  remained  dipped  in  the  Styx.  In  a  following  dialogue  we  lhall  have  more  of 
them. 
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by  my  fon’s  importunity  :  how  could  I  ever  have  imagined  fuch  a  misfor¬ 
tune  would  have  happened  ? 

JUPITER. 

Did  not  you  know  how  much  care  and  caution  are  neceflary  in  this ;  and 
that  if  you  go  butoneflep  out  of  the  way  every  thing  muft  be  ruined,  did 

not  you  know  the  violent  fpirit  of  the  horfes,  and  that  the  reins  muft  be 

■ 

held  tight  by  main  force  ?  if  you  give  way  in  the  leaft,  they  are  gone,  as  he 
experienced,  for  away  they  pulled  him,  fometimes  to  the  right,  fometimes 
to  the  left,  fometimes  direCtly  contrary  to  his  proper  courfe,  upwards  and 
downwards,  and,  in  fhort,  wherever  they  pleafed ;  he  was  utterly  at  a  lofs 
how  to  manage  them. 

SUN. 

All  that  I  knew,  and  therefore  refufed  him  a  long  time,  and  would  not 
truft  him  to  drive ;  but  when  he,  and  his  mother  Clymene,  by  tears  and 
prayers,  had  at  laft  prevailed  on  me,  I  placed  him  myfelf  in  the  chariot,  di¬ 
rected  him  where  to  go,  taught  him  how  high  he  muft  mount  up,  and  how 
low  he  muft  defcend,  how  to  manage  the  reins,  and  keep  the  horfes  in  pro¬ 
perly.  I  told  him  how  great  the  danger  was  if  he  did  not  go  in  the  right 
track  :  but  he,  for  he  was  but  a  child,  furrounded  with  fuch  fire,  and  loft 
in  fuch  an  immenfity  of  fpace  beneath  him,  I  fuppofe,  was  ftupifled  :  the 
horfes  no  fooner  perceived  that  it  was  not  I  who  drove  them,  than  defpifing 
the  youth,  they  turned  out  of  the  path,  and  did  all  this  mifchief :  he, 
letting  go  the  reins,  and  afraid,  I  fuppofe,  of  being  thrown  off,  held  faft  by 
the  nave  of  the  wheel :  but  he  has  fuffered  for  his  folly,  and  I  have  felt 
enough  on  his  account. 

JUPITER. 

You  think  fo  :  but  for  fuch  crimes,  perhaps,  you  have  not.  This  time, 
however,  I  forgive  you  :  but  if  you  are  guilty  of  the  like  again,  and  fend 
us  fuch  another  deputy  hereafter,  you  fhall  foon  fee  whofe  flames  are  the 
fierceft,  your’s  or  mine.  Let  his  filters  bury  him  at  Eridanus,  where  he 
fell  from  the  chariot,  and  weep  amber  over  him.  Then  let  them  be  con¬ 
verted,  through  grief,  into  poplar  trees.  Do  you  mind  your  chariot  (for 
the  pole  is  broke,  and  one  of  the  wheels  demolifhed),  put  the  horfes  to,  and 
drive  :  but  do  not  forget  what  has  happened. 

D  I  A- 
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DIALOGUE  XII T. 


APOLLO  and  MERCURY. 


APOLLO. 

CAN  you  tell  me.  Mercury,  which  of  thofe  is  Caftor,  and  which  Pollux? 
for  I  cannot  eafily  diftinguifli  them. 

MERCURY. 

He  who  was  with  us  yefterday  is  Caftor,  the  other  is  Pollux/ 


APOLLO. 


How 

alike. 


do  you  know  them  one  from  the  other  ?  for  they  are  extremely 

MERCURY. 


Pollux  has  marks  in  his  face,  of  the  wounds  he  received  formerly  at  a 
boxing-match;  one  in  particular  from  Amycus.the  Bebrycian,  when  he 
failed  with  Jafon  to  Colchos.  The  face  of  the  other  is  fmooth  and  unhurt. 


APOLLO. 

I  thank  you  for  teaching  me  how  to  diftinguifh  them;  for,  with  regard  to 
every  thing  elfe,  they  are  perfedtly  alike  ;  each  has  his  half-egg,  his  ftar,  a 
fpear  in  his  hand,  and  a  white  horfe,  infomuch,  that  I  have  often  called  Pol- 
lux  Caftor,  and  Caftor  Pollux  :  but  tell  me,  how  happens  it,  that  only  one  of 
them  is  with  us  at  a  time,  and  that  they  are  mortal  and  immortal  by  turns  ? 

MERCURY. 

This  they  do  from  brotherly  love  to  each  other;  for,  as  it  was  decreed  by 
Fate,  that  one  of  Leda’s  fons  lhould  die,  and  the  other  not,  they  agreed  to 
divide  the  immortality  between  them. 


APOLLO. 


It  was  an  unbrotherly  divilion ;  for  now  they  can  never  fee  one  another, 
which  one  would  think  they  mutually  defired  :  but  how  can  that  ever  hap¬ 
pen,  when  one  is  with  the  gods,  and  the  other  with  the  fhades  below  ?  But, 
moreover,  I,  you  know,  am  a  prophet ;  JEfculapius  is  a  phyfician  ;  you  teach 
In  the  pakeftra,  and  are  an  excellent  fchool-mafter ;  Diana  is  a  midwife;  every 
one  of  us  pradtifes  fome  art  that  is  of  ufe  to  gods  or  men  :  but  of  what  fer- 
vice  are  thefe  brothers  ?  are  they  to  do  nothing  at  their  age  but  eat  and  drink 
with  us  ? 

MERCURY. 


By  no  means ;  they  are  appointed  to  affift  Neptune;  to  ride 


upon  the  fea  ; 

and. 
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and,  if  they  behold  mariners  in  danger  of  perifhing  by  {hip-wreck,  to  fit  at 
the  helm*  and  condudt  them  fafe-to  port. 

APOLLO. 

An  excellent  and  moft  falutary  art,  indeed.  Mercury* 

DIALOGUE  XIV. 

*  ♦ 

»  • 

NEPTUNE  and  POLYPHEMUS. 

* 

POLYPHEMUS. 

•k.  • 

O  FATHER,  what  have  I  buffered  from  that  deteftable  ftranger,  who 
put  my  eyes  out  whilft  I  was  afleep  and  in  liquor! 

NEPTUNE. 

Who  was  it,  Polyphemus,  that  could  dare  to  do  it  ? 

POLYPHEMUS. 

At  firft  he  called  himfelf,  Nobody  ;  but,  it  feems,  when  he  had  efcaped 
out  of  the  reach  of  my  darts,  owned  that  his  name  was  Ulyfics. 

NEPTUNE. 

Of  Ithaca,  you  mean  ;  I  know  him  :  he  failed  from  Troy.  But  could 
he  do  this  ?  He  was  never  famous  for  courage. 

P  O  L  Y  P  H  E  M  U  S. 

Returning  one  day  from  the  meadows,  I  feized  feveral  robbers,  laying 
in  wait  for  my  cattle,  made  the  door  fall,  for  1  have  an  immenfe  large 
{lone  on  purpofe,  and  kindled  a  fire,  with  a  tree  I  had  brought  down  from 
the  mountain;  when  they  endeavoured  to  hide  thcmfelves,  I  caught  fome 
of  them;  and,  as  robbei  s  ought  to  be  ferved,  devoured  them  ;  then,  that 
fubtlefl  of  all  rogues,  Ulylfes,  or  Nobody,  call  him  what  you  will,  gave 
me  fome  potion,  pleafant  both  to  the  taftc  and  fmell,  but  dangerous  and 
intoxicating;  for,  as  foon  as  I  had  drank  it,  every  thing,  feemed  to  wheel 
round  with  me,  and  the  cave  was  turned  topfy-turvy;  in  fhort,  1  was  quite 

befide  mylelf :  at.  length  I  fell  afleep;  when,  fharpening  the  bar  of  the  door, 

♦ 

and  fettihg  it  on  fire,  as  I  flept,  he  put  out  my  eyes,  and  I  have  been  blind 
ever  fince. 

NEPTUNE. 

How  foundly  you  mult  have  flept,  not  to  have  been  roufed  whilft  he  was 

i 

putting  your  eyes  out!  But  how  did  Ulyfies  get  off?  For  I  am  fure  he 
could  not  -move  the  ftone  from  the  door. 

Vol.  I.  M 


POLY- 
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POLYPHEMUS. 

I  moved  it  myfelf,  that  I  might  catch  him  the  eafier  as  he  went  out : 
and,  placing  myfelf  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  ftretched  out  my  hands  to 
feel  for  him,  letting  the  lheep  go  into  the  meadows,  under  the  care  of  the 
leading  ram,  who  did  my  bufinefs  for  me. 

NEPTUNE. 

I  underftand  you,  now;  and  fo  he  crept  out  under  them  :  but  you  Ihould 
have  called  the  reft  of  the  Cyclops  together  againft  him. 

POLYPHEMUS. 

So  I  did,,  father,  and  they  came;  but  when  they  alked  me  the  villain's 
name,  and  I  told  them  it  was  Nobody,  they  thought  me  mad,  and  went 
their  way.  Thus  did  the  wretch  impofe  on  me  by  a  falfe  name  :  but  what 
hurt  me  mod  was,  he  reproached  me  with  my  misfortune,  and  told  me, 
Neptune  himfelf  could  not  cure  me. 

NEPTUNE. 

Be  comforted,  fon,  for  I  will  be  revenged  on  him ;  he  fhall  know,  that 
though  I  Cannot  cure  blindnefs,  I  have  power  to  fave  or  deftroy  failors; 
and  he  is  ftiil  upon  the  fea. 

DIALOGUE  XV. 

MENELAUS  and  PROTEUS. 

MENELAUS. 

THAT  you  were  changed  into  water,  Proteus,  I  can  believe,  becaufe 
you  belong  to  the  *  fea ;  or  into  a  tree,  that  I  can  away  with  ;  nay,  that 
you  were  once  turned  into  a  lion,  is  not  abfolutely  impoffible  :  but  that  you, 
who  live  in  the  fea,  {hould  be  changed  into  fire,  raifes  my  aftonilhmenr, 
nor  can  I  ever  be  brought  to  believe  it. 

PROTEUS, 

Never  wonder,  Menelaus,  for  fire  I  am. 

* 

MENELAUS. 

So  I  perceive ;  but  to  tell  you  my  opinion,  you  feem  to  put  fome  trick 

*  To  the  fea ,  tffc.]  Proteus,  the  fon  of  Qceanus  and  Tethys,  was  a  fea-god  of  the  firfl  con- 
fequence,  and  defcribed  to  us  as  the  prime  minifter  of  Neptune.  He  had  likewife  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  famous  prophet.  When  Menelaus,  returning  from  Troy,  was  fliipwrecked  on  the 
coaft  of  -/Egypt,  he  is  faid  to  have  confulted  Proteus  with  regard  to  the  beft  means  of  efcaping, 
a  circumftance  which  accounts  for  Lucian’s  bringing  them  together  in  this  dialogue. 
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upon  us,  and  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  fpedtators,  when  in  reality  you  arc 
no  fuch  thing. 

PROTEUS, 

What  deception  can  there  Be  in  things  fo  evident?  Did  not  you  fee, 
with  your  eyes  open,  how  many  lhapes  I  transformed  myfelf  into  ?  But  if 
you  will  not  believe  it,  and  think  it  is  only  a  delufion,  when  I  turn  myfelf 
into  fire,  put  your  hand  out  to  me,  and  then  you  will  feel,  my  good 
friend,  whether  I  have  only  the  appearance  of  fire,  or  the  power  of  it  to 
burn. 

M  E  N  E  L  A  U  S. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment. 

PROTEUS. 

I  fuppofe  you  never  faw  a  polypus,  nor  know  what  frequently  happens 
with  regard  to  that  filh. 

MENELAUS. 

A  polypus  I  have  feen,  but  the  peculiar  circumftances  you  mention, 
Ihould  be  glad  to  learn  from  you. 

PROTEUS. 

■ 

*  When  it  comes  near  a  rock,  it  fixes  its  wet  claws  in  it,  and  flicking 
by  its  fhagged  hair,  changes  its  colour  into  that  of  the  rock,  that  it  may 
not  be  difcovered  by  the  fifhermen  ;  and  is  fo  exadtly  like,  that  it  cannot  be 
diftinguifhed  from  it. 

MENELAUS. 

4' 

It  is  fo  reported.  But  your  change,  Proteus,  is  flill  more  incredible. 

\ 

PROTEUS. 

If  you  will  not  believe  your  own  eyes,  1  do  not  know  who  you  will  be¬ 
lieve. 

MENELAUS. 

Moft  certainly,  I  did  fee  it :  but  for  the  fame  perfon  to  be  both  fire  and 
water  is,  indeed,  a  miracle.  • 

*  When  h  comes  near ,  &V.]  This  agrees  with  Ovid’s  account.  See  his  Halieuticon>  1.  30. 

Scopulis  crinali  corpore  fegnis 
Polypus  h®ret,  &  hac  eludit  retia  frande, 

Et  tub  lege  loci  fumit  mutatque  colorem. 

This  extraordinary  quality  of  the  polypus  is  mentioned  likewife  by  Pliny,  Plutarch,  /Elian; 
and  other  writers. 


M  z 
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DIALOGUE  XVI. 

PANOPE  AND  GALENE. 

% 

PANOPE. 

DID  you  obferve,  Galene,  what  Eris  did  at  the  banquet  in  Theflaly, 
becaufe  Ihe  was  not  invited  to  it  herfelf  ? 

GALENE. 

I  was  not  there,  Panope,  having  been  commanded  by  Neptune  to  keep 

0 

the  fea  fmooth,  during  the  entertainment  :  but  what  was  it  ? 

PANOPE. 

Peleus  and  Thetis,  conducted  by  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  had  retired 
to  their  chamber :  Eris,  in  the  mean  time,  unknown  to  any  body,  (for  Ihe 
could  not  well  be  difcovered,  whilft  fome  were  drinking,  others  applaud¬ 
ing  Phoebus  playing  on  the  harp,  or  liftening  to  the  fongs  of  the  Mufes) 
threw  into  the  room  a  moft  beautiful  apple,  all  over  gold,  with  this  in- 
fcription  on  it,  for  the  fairejl .  It  rolled  about,  and  flopped,  as  it  were  on 
purpofe,  at  the  place  where  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mitferva  were  laying  down. 
Mercury  took  it  up,  and  read  the  infcription.  We  Nereids  faid  nothing;  j 
what,  indeed,  could  we  do  when  they  were  prefent  ?  A  contention  imme* 
diately  arofe  between  them,  and  each  claimed  it  as  her  own.  If  Jupiter  had 
not  interfered,  they  would  foon  have  come  to  blows  :  they  would  fain  have 
had  him  determine  it,  but  he  would  not.  I  will  not  be  judge,  faid  he,  in 
this  affair  :  let  them  go  to  mount  Ida,  to  Priam’s  fon,  who  will  diftinguifh 
which  is  the  handfomeft;  being  an  excellent  judge  of  beauty,  and  one  who 
cannot  be  miftaken. 

GALENE* 

What  laid  the  goddeffes  to  this  ? 

PANOPE. 

This  very  day  they  go  to  mount  Ida. 

a  • 

GALENE. 

Will  any  one  come  back  and  tell  us  who  is  the  conqueror  ? 

PANOPE. 

I  can  pronounce  beforehand,  that  where  Venus  contends,  fhe  will  have 
no  fuperior  ;  unlefs  the  judge  is  (lark  blind. 
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DIALOGUE  XVII. 

,  NEPTUNE  AND  THE  DOLPHINS. 

.  * 

NEPTUNE. 

■  •  » 

WELL  have  ye  done,  my  Dolphins,  ye  are  always  friendly  to  mankind; 

witnefs  your  carrying  Juno’s  fon  to  the  Ifthmus,  from  the  rocks  of  Scyron, 

$ 

'when  he  was  thrown  down  from  thence  into  the  fea ;  and  now  you  have 
faved  this  harper  of  Methymna,  fwimming  with  him  toTsenarus,  harp, 
garland  and  all,  upon  your  backs ;  and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Tailors. 

DOLPHINS. 

“Wonder  not,  Neptune,  at  our  benevolence  to  mankind  ;  for  we  ourfelves 
were  men,  before  we  were  turned  into  filh. 

NEPTUNE. 

Bacchus,  I  think,  was  much  to  blame  for  transforming  you  thus,  after 
conquering  you  in  a  fea-fight ;  he  might  have  been  fatisfied  with  reducing 
you  to  obedience,  as  he  did  fo  many  others.  But  how  happened  this  affair 
of  Arion  ? 

DOLPHINS. 

Periander,  I  fuppofe,  was  very  fond  of  him,  and,  on  account  of  his /kill, 
frequently  invited  him.  At  length,  enriched  by  the  king’s  bounty,  and  now- 
on  his  return  to  Methymna,  he  boafted  of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  ;  and 
being  on  board  a  veflel  belonging  to  fome  worthlefs  fellows,  bragged  much  of 
the  great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  he  had  brought  with  him  :  when 
they  had  got  almoft  into  the  middle  of  the  iEgean,  they  confpired  together 
againft  him,  whereupon  (for  as  I  fwam  by  the  boat  I  overheard  every  thing},: 
“  If,  fays  he  to  them,  you  are  fo  determined,  permit  me  at  leaft  to  take  my 
garland,  and,  after  finging  you  a  funeral  anthem,  to  throw  myfelf  overboard  :  » 
the  failors  confented  ;  and  he,  taking  his  garland,  and  finging  them  fome 

foft  ditty,  jumped  into  the  fea,  expedting  to  be  drowned  immediately  :  but 

# 

I  took  him  upon  my  back,  and  fwam  with  him  to  Tsenarus. 

NEPTUNE. 

V 

Your  love  of  harmony  I  approve ;  you  have  really  paid  him  well  for  his- 
piping. 
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4 

•  r  « 

NEPTUNE  a  n  b  t  h  e  *  N  E  R  E  I  tr  S. 

N  E  P  T  U  N  E. 

f 

HENCEFORTH  let  this  Streight,  where,  the  f  girl  was  loft,  be  called 
from  her,  the  Hellefpont,  Do  you,  Nereids,  carry  the  body  to  Troy,  to 

9 

be  buried  by  her  countrywomen. 

► 

AMPHITRITE. 

Rather,  Neptune,  let  us  bury  it  in  the  fea  that  bears  her  name  :  we  fin- 

% 

cerely  pity  her  ;  for  dreadful  are  the  evils  file  has  fufFered  from  her  mother- 
in-law. 

NEPTUNE. 

** 

I 

That,  Amphitrite,  muft  not  be,  nor  will  it  be  decent  to  leave  her  on  the 
fand ;  but,  as  I  faid  before,  let  her  be  buried  at  Cherfonefus.  One  com¬ 
fort  yet  remains  for  her,  that  J  Ino  will  foon  fuffer  the  fame  fate ;  Athamas 
will  purfue  her,  and  fhe  will  be  thrown  down,  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
into  the  fea,  from  mount  Cithaeron. 

9 

AMPHITRITE. 

She  ftiould  be  faved,  for  Bacchus’  fake,  whom  Ihe  nurfed  and  educated. 

NEPTUNE. 

Not  when  fhe  is  fo  wicked,  Amphitrite ;  though  Bacchus  fhould  certainly 
be  obliged. 

AMPHITRITE. 

But  how  happened  it  that  fhe  fell  off  the  ram,  whilft  her  brother,  Phryxus, 
was  carried  fafely  by  him  ? 

*  Ncrcithy']  Sea-nymphs,  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  According  to  Hefiod,  there  were 
no  lefs  than  threefcore  of  them.  Groves  were  dedicated,  and  temples  eredted  to  them  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Greece,  near  the  fea-fhore.  Amphitrite,  one  of  the  moft  famous  amongft  them, 
is  in  this  dialogue  fpokefwoman  for  the  whole  body. 

f  The  girl%  ts$c  ]  Helle,  daughter  of  Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  andNephele;  fhe  ran  away 
from  her  mother-in-law,  as  young  ladies  are  very  apt  to  do,  and  attempted  to  crofs  the  fea  on 
a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  which  her  papa  had  given  her,  but  was  fo  frightened  that  fhe  fell 
into  the  fea  and  was  drowned.  The  little  arm  of  the  place  where  the  accident  happened  ever 
after  bore  the  name  of  the  Hellefpont. 

X  Ino,  The  fecond  wife  of  Athamas,  who,  in  return  for  her  cruelty  to  Phryxus  and 

Helle,  his  children  by  Nepliele,  (lew  his  fon  Learchus,  and  would  have  murthered  her ;  to 
avoid  his  rage,  (he  took  her  other  boy,  Melintus,  in  her  arms,  and  threw  herfelfinto  the  fea, 
where  Ovid  has  turned  her  into  a  goddefs.  See  Metam.  b.  iv. 


N  E  P- 
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* 

NEPTUNE. 

* 

No  wonder ;  he  is  a  young  man,  and  had  Rrength  to  manage  him  :  but 
fhe,  getting  upon  a  beaft  fhe  was  not  ufed  to,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
vaft  deep  beneath  her,  was  ftruckwith  fear  and  aflonifhment,  .her  head  fwam 
withal,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  not  able  to  keep  her  hold  of 
the  ram's  horn,  which  had  hitherto  fupported  her,  fhefell  into  the  fea. 

AMPHITRITE. 

Her  mother  Nephele  fhould  have  caught  her  as  fhe  fell* 

N  E  P  T  .U  N  E. 

She  fhould  ;  but  Fate  is -far  more  powerful  than  Nephele. 

* 

DIALOGUE  XIX. 

IRIS  and  NEPTUNE. 

IRIS. 

THAT  floating*  ifland  which  was  torn  away  from  Sicily,  and  now,  co¬ 
vered  by  the  waves,  fwims  about  the  fea,  you,  Neptune,  by  command  of 
Jupiter,  muft  raife  gp,  and  bring  into  view,  fo  that  it  may  appear  plainly 
in  the  middle  of  the  iEgean,  and  Rand  firm  and  immoveable,  for  a  certain 
ufe  which  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

NEPTUNE. 

Iris,  it  fhall  be  done;  but  what  great  fervice  can  it  be  of,  when  it  is  fixed, 
and  above  water  ? 

IRIS. 

Latona  is  to  be  brought-to-bed  there,  fhe  is  in  labour  already. 

NEPTUNE. 

Well,  and  cannot  fhe  lay-in  in  heaven  ?  or,  if  that  will  not  fuffice,  is  not 
the  whole  earth  large  enough  to  receive  her  progeny  ? 

IRIS. 

No;  for  Juno  has  forced  the  Earth  to  take  a  folemn  oath,  not  to  afford 
her  any  place  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  this  ifland  is  not  bound  by  that  oath, 

becaufe,  you  know,  it  was  not  vifible. 

NEPTUNE. 

I  comprehend  it  now ;  therefore,  Ifland,  Rand  you  Rill ;  emerge  from  the 

*  Floating-  ifland ,]  Delos,  the  moft  renowned  of  the  Cyclades.  The  Rory  of  its  rife,  as  told 
by  the  poets,  is  a  fine  fubjeft  for  ridicule,  and  Lucian  has  treated  it  accordingly. 

deep  ; 
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deep  ;  link  no  more,  but  remain  fixed  ;  happy  lhalt  thou  be  in  receiving  two 

♦  •  » 

of  my  brother’s  children,  who  hereafter  fiha  11  be  the  molt  beautiful  of  all  the 
gods.  You,  O  Tritons,  tranfport  Latona  hither,  and  let  all  things  be  kept 
quiet  :  the  ferpent  which  now  fo  terrifies  her  even  to  madnefs,  fliall  the  in¬ 
fants,  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  deftroy,  and  revenge  their  mother.  Do  you. 
Iris,  tell  Jupiter,  every  thing  is  ready  :  the  ifland  is  fixed;  let  Latona  come, 
and  cry  out  as  foon  as  file  will. 

DIALOGUE  XX. 

XANTHUS  AND  THE  SEA. 

XANTHUS. 

GOOD  Sea,  receive  me,  and  heal  my  wounds,  for  I  have  been  cruelly 
ufed, 

SEA. 

What  is  the  matter,  Xanthus,  who  has  burned  you  up  fo? 

XANTHUS. 

*  Vulcan  :  I  am  perfectly  parched,  and  all  in  a  foam. 

SEA. 

And  why  did  he  throw  fire  upon  you  ? 

XANTHUS. 

On  account  of  Achilles.  I  had  intreated  him  feveral  times,  but  to  no 
purpofe,  to  leave  off  flaying  the  Trojans  :  ftiil  he  went  on,  and  flopped  up 
my  channel  with  carcafes,  till,  in  compaffion  to  the  poor  wretches,  I 
threatened  to  drown  him  with  my  waters,  in  hopes  that  the  dread  of  it 
would  induce  him  to  ceafe  the  flaughter :  when  Vulcan,  for  he  was  near  at 
hand,  rufhed  upon  me  with  all  the  fire,  I  believe,  he  had,  and  all  that  he 
could  get  from  A Etna,  and  every  other  place,  burned  up  my  elms  and 
fhrubs,  and  roafted  my  eels,  all  my  poor  fifh,  made  me  boil,  and  was  within 
a  very  little  of  leaving  me  quite  dry.  You  fee  what  a  condition  I  am  in 
with  the  flames. 

*  Vulcani  &V.]  In  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  Homer  makes  Achilles  flay  fo  many 
Trojans,  that  the  river,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  god,  in  refentinent  of  being  fo  diflurbed, 
overflows,  and  nearly  overwhelms  the  hero.  Achilles  applies  to  Jupiter,  who  fends  Vulcan  to 
dry  up  the  river.  The  fanguine  admirers  of  Homer  extol  the  fublimity  of  this  conception: 
the  idea  is,  notwithflanding,  undoubtedly  outre >  and  borders  nearly  on  the  burlefque.  Lu¬ 
cian,  it  is  plain,  few  the  ridicule  of  it. 


S  E  A. 
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SEA. 

You  are  warm,  indeed,  and  difturbed,  as  one  might  expert  from  the 
blood  and  carcafes,  and  hot,  as  you  fay,  from  the  fire  :  but  you  deferve  it, 
for  attacking  my  fon,  and  not  confidering  that  he  is  the  offspring  of  a 
Nereid. 

X  A  N  T  H  U  S. 

Could  I  help  taking  compaflion  on  my  neighbouring  Trojans  ? 

S  E  A. 

And  how  could  Vulcan  help  taking  pity  on  the  fon  of  Thetis? 

% 

DIALOGUE  XXI. 

DORIS  AND  -  THETIS. 

DORIS. 

Thetis,  what  makes  you  weep  thus  ? 

THETIS. 

Doris,  I  have  juft  now  feen  a  moft  beautiful  *  young  creature,  Aiut  up  in 
a  cheft,  with  her*  new-born  infant,  by  her  cruel  father,  who  ordered  the 
failors,  when  they  had  got  a  good  way  out  from  land,  to  throw  the  cheft 

into  the  fea,  that  they  might  both  perifti. 

DORIS. 

Pray,  After,  for  what  reafon  ?  for  I  fuppofe  you  know  the  whole  affair. 

THETIS. 

Her  father,  Acrifius,  as  Are  was  exceflively  handfotne,  had  locked  her  up 
in  a  brazen  tower,  to  preferve  her  virginity ;  and,  they  fay,  whether  true 
or  falfe  I  know  not,  that  Jupiter  rufhed  in  upon  her,  through  the  tiles,  in  a 
golden  fhower ;  that  fhe  received  the  flowing  god  into  her  bofom,  and  be¬ 
came  pregnant.  As.foon  as  her  father,  a  morofe  and  fpiteful  fellow,  per¬ 
ceived  it,  he  was  violently  enraged  at  her,  imagining  Are  mull  have  been 
debauched  by  fomebody ;  and,  as  foon  as  fhe  was  brought  to  bed,  threw 
her,  child  and  all,  into  this  cheft. 

DORIS. 

And  how  did  fhe  behave  upon  it  ? 

•  % 

•  Young  creature,")  Danae,  daughter  of  Acrifius,  king  of  Argos.  The  ftory  is  too  well 
known  to  fland  in  need  of  any  elucidation. 

You  I. 


N 
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THETIS. 

•  *  - 

With  regard  to  herfelf,  was  filent,  and  fubmitted  to  her  fate;  but  begged 
hard  for  the  poor  infant,  that  it  might  not  be  deftroyed,  crying  at  the  fame 
time,  and  fhewing  the  pretty  creature  to  its  grandfather.  The  child,  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  own  misfortune,  fmiled  at  the  ocean  before  it.  I  cannot  help 
weeping  when  I  think  of  them. 

DORIS, 

You  make  me  weep  too  :  and  are  they  both  dead? 

THETIS. 

No  :  both  alive  in  the  cheft,  which  floats  about  near  Seriphus. 

DORIS. 

Why  cannot  we  preferve  them*  by  making  the  fifhermen  of  Seriphus  caft 
their  nets,  and  take  them  up  fafe  ? 

THETIS. 

Right;  fo  we  will,  that  neither  fhe  nor  her  beauteous  infant  may  perifh. 


DIALOGUE 


XXII. 


TRITON,  NEREIDS,  and  IPHIANASSA. 

TRITON. 

THAT  fea-monfter,  which  you  fent  to  devour  Andromeda,  has  never 
hurt  her,  but  is  itfelf  deftroyed. 

NEREID. 

By  whom,  T riton  ?  Cepheus,  I  fuppofe,  tempting  him  with  that  delicious  bait, 
his  beautiful  daughter,  rufhed  upon  him  with  a  large  force,  and  flew  him. 

TRITON. 

No.  I  believe  you  remember  Perfeus,  that  fon  ofDanae,  who  was  fhut 
up  with  her  by  his  grandfather  in  a  cheft,  and  thrown  into  the  fea,  whom 
you  took  pity  on  and  preferved. 

IPHIANASSA. 

I  remember  him  well ;  by  this  time  he  muft  be  grown  a  man,  a  noble  and 
beautiful  one. 

TRITON. 

* 

It  was  he  who  killed  the  monfter. 

IPHIANASSA. 

A  bad  return  for  our  kindnefs  to  him  ;  but  how,  Triton  ? 
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TRITON. 


9* 


I  will  tell  you  the  whole  affair :  the  king  had  fent  him  again  ft  the  Gor- 
gons,  and  when  he  came  to  Lybia 

I  P  H  I  A  N  A  S  S  A. 

How,  Triton?  Came  he  alone,  or  with  affiftance?  for  it  was  a  difficult 
journey. 


TRITON. 


He  came  through  the  air;  Minerva  lent  him  wings.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  place,  finding  them,  I  fupp.ofe,  afleep,  he  cut  off  Medufa’s  head, 
and  flew  away. 


IPHIANASSA. 


•  • 

But  how  could  he  fee  to  do  it  ?  for  whoever  looks  at  them  is  immediate!}1 


ftruck  blind. 


TRITON. 


/ 

Minerva  lent  him  her  fhield  (for  I  heard  him  tell  the  ftory  to  Andromeda, 
and  afterwards  to  Cepheus),  and  in  that  he  faw  the  image  of  Medufa  re¬ 
flected,  as  in  a  Iooking-glafs ;  then,  taking  hold  of  her  hair  with  his  left 
hand,  and  looking  at  the  image,  with  the  fword  in  his  right,  cut  off  her 
head,  and,  before  her  fitters  awoke,  flew  off.  After  which,  coming  to¬ 
wards  Ethiopia,  and  flying  nearer  to  the  earth,  he  faw  the  beautiful 
Andromache,  chained  to  a  rock,  her  hair  difhevelled,  and  naked  almoft 
to  the  waift  :  at  firft  he  only  pitied  her  unhappy  fate,  and  afked  the  caufe 

of  it,  but,  foon  after,  falling  violently  in  love  with  her  (for  it  was  decreed 

% 

{he  fhould  be  faved),  refolved  to  deliver  her;  and  when  the  dreadful  mon¬ 
ger  came  to  devour  her,  the  youth,  lifting  himfelf  up  in  the  air,  with  one 

handheld  his  fword,  and  ftruck  him,  and  with  the  other  Ihewed  him  the 
Gorgon's  head,  which  immediately  converted  him  into  ftone.  At  fight  of 
Medufa  all  his  limbs  grew  ftiff,  and  he  died.  Perfeus  then  loofened  the 
virgin’s  chains,  and  led  her  down,  trembling,  and  on  tip-toe  from  the  flippery 
rock.  She  is  now  celebrating  her  nuptials  in  the  palace  of  Cepheus,  and 
from  thence  he  carries  her  tQ  Argos.  Thus  inftead  of  death  has  fhe  met. 

with  happinefs  and  a  hufband. 

a  *  •  ,  # 

NEREID. 

I  am  not  forry  for  it;  for  what  injury  had  the  virgin  done  us  ?  though  her 
mother  was  fo  vain-glorious,  and  pretended  to  be  handfomer  than  ourfelves. 

N  2  T  R  r- 
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TRITON. 


% 

Doubtlefs,  as  a  mother,  file  muft  have  been  very  unhappy  about  her 


daughter. 


NEREID. 


Doris,  we  will  forget  her  pride,  and  indecent  boafting  ;  fhe  has  fuffered 
enough  in  her  fears,  let  us  therefore  rejoice  in  her  felicity. 


DIALOGUE  XXIII. 


JUPITER  AND  PROMETHEUS. 

PROMETHEUS. 

O  JUPITER,  I  befeech  you  loofe  me,,  for  I  have  fuffered  feverely. 

JUPITER. 

Do  you  think  I  will  loofe  you,  when  you  deferve  rather  to  have  much 
heavier  fetters,  and  the  whole  weight  of  Caucafus  upon  you,  not  only  to  have 
your  liver  preyed  upon  by  a  hundred  vulturs,  but  to  have  your  eyes  dug  out 
of  your  head,  for  making  fuch  animals  as  thefe  men  and  women,  and  fteal- 
ing  fire  from  heaven  :  not  to  mention  your  frauds  in  the  diftributing  the  pro- 
vifions,  when  you  gave  me  all  the  fat  pieces,  and  kept  the  beft  for  yourfelf. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Have  not  I  been  fuffkiently  punifhed  for  it,  chained  as  I  have  been  fo  long 
on  mount  Caucafus,  and  feeding  an  eagle,  that  vileft  of  all  birds,  with  my 
liver. 

JUPITER. 

# 

It  is  not  a  thoufandtli  part  of  what  you  deferve. 


PROMETHE  US. 


I  do  not  defire  you  to  loofe  me  foT  nothing  :  I  can  tell  you  fomething  of 


the  greateft  confcquence 


JUPITER. 


You  only  mean  to  make  a  fool  of  me. 


PROMETHEUS. 


What  (hall  I  get  by  that?  You  know  where  Caucafus  (lands,  and  have 
more  chains  left  for  me,  if  I  am  caught  in  a  lie. 


JUPITER. 

Tell  me  firft  what  this  thing  of  fuch  great  confequence  is,  that  you  will 
do  for  me  in  return. 

PROMETHEUS. 

If  I  (hould  tell  you  where  you  are  this  moment  going,  would  you  then 

think 
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think  me  worthy  of  belief,  and  that  I  can  foretel  what  will  happen  here¬ 
after  ? 

JUPITER. 

Moft  undoubtedly. 

PROMETHEUS. 

You  are  going  then  to  Thetis,  on  a  little  intrigue  with  her. 

JUPITER. 

What  more  ?  for  you  feem  to  have  hit  upon  the  truth. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Jupiter,  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  Nereid,  for  if  Ihe  has  a  child  by 
yon,  he  will  ferve  you  as  you  did  Saturn. 

JUPITER. 

And  fhall  I  be  dethroned,  fayeft  thou  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Heaven  forbid  !  But  an  affair  with  her  threatens  fomething  like  it. 

m 

JUPITER. 

Then,  Thetis,  farewel.  For  this  advice  Vulcan  fhall  fet  you  free. 

DIALOGUE  XXIV. 

JUPITER  AND  CUPID. 

JUPITER. 

IF  I  have  offended,  Jupiter,  forgive  me ;  I  am  but  a  poor  fimple  child. 

JUPITER. 

# 

You  a  child,  that  are*  older  than  Japetus  !  becaufe  you  have  not  a  beard, 
and  grey  hairs,  you  would  be  thought  a  boy,  as  old  and  cunning  as  you  are. 

CUPID. 

Old  as  I  am,  as  you  fay,  what  injury  have  I  done  you,  that  you  lhould 
threaten  to  chain  me  ? 

JUPITER. 

Why,  you  wicked  rogue,  confider  what  you  have  done ;  have  not  you 
made  a  laughing-ftock  of  me  ?  have  not  you  turned  me  into  a  fatyr,  a  bull, 
a  bit  of  gold,  a  fwan,  an  eagle,  and  what  not  ?  but  not  a  creature  have  you 
infpired  with  the  love  of  me,  not  even  fo  much  as  my  wife.  I  am  forced  to 

*  Older  than  Japettts^\  According  to  Hefiod  (fee  his  Theogony)  Love  was  the  oldefl  of  all 
the  Gods,  fprung  from  Chaos,  and  coeval  with  Earth  and  Heaven. 

make 
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make  ufe  of  ftratagems  to  get  poffeffion  of  them,  and  to  difguife  myfelf: 

m 

they  are  fond  of  the  Bull,  or  the  Swan,  perhaps  ;  but  when  I  appear  in  my 
own  Ihape,  are  ready  to  die  with  fear. 

CUPID. 

And  well  they  may ;  mere  mortals  cannot  bear  the  fight  of  Jove. 

JUPITER. 

How  came  Apollo  to  be  fo  much  beloved  by  Branchus  and  Hyacinthus  ? 

CUPID. 

Daphne,  however,  ran  away  from  him,  though  he  had  fuch  fine  locks, 
and  no  beard  ;  but  if  you  want  to  be  amiable,  you  muft  not  fliake  your 
dreadful  segis,  nor  carry  your  thunder  with  you,  but  make  yourfelf  as  agree- 
able  as  you  can  ;  let  your  hair  down  of  each  fide,  and  tie  it  with  a  ribbon ; 
wear  a  purple  veft,  put  on  your  gold  fandals,  and  walk  in  meafured  pace  to 
the  found  of  tabor  and  pipe  :  then  will  you  be  followed  by  the  women,  as 
Bacchus  was  by  the  Mzenades,  and  have  as  many  after  you. 

JUPITER. 

Away  with  you  ;  I  would  not  wifh  to  be  loved  on  fuch  conditions. 

CUPID. 

Then  you  muft  not  fall  in  love,  Jupiter  ;  that  is  eafily  fettled. 

JUPITER. 

Not  fo  neither  ;  I  muft  be  in  love,  and  happy  in  it,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate  ; 
and  on  that  account  you  are  free. 


DIALOGUE  XXV. 

JUPITER  AND  GANYMEDE. 

J  U  PITER. 

NOW,  Ganymede,  for  we  are  come  to  our  journey’s  end,  kifs  me  ;  you 
will  find,  1  have  no  crooked  beak,  or  fharp  talons,  or  wings,  as  I  had  when 
I  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  bird. 

GANYMEDE. 

Were  not  you  an  eagle  juft  now  ?  and  did  not  you  fly  down  and  take  me 
up  from  the  midft  of  my  flock  ?  and  now  you  are  a  man  ;  your  wings  are 
off,  and  you  feem  quite  another  creature. 


JUPITER. 
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JUPITER. 

It  Is  not  a  man,  child,  that  you  fee  before  you,  nor  an  eagle ;  for  know,  I 
am  the  king  of  all  the  gods,  and  only  transformed  myfelf  for  a  time. 

G  ANYMEDE 

What  fay  you  ?  are  you  *  Pan  ?  how  happens  it  you  have  not  your  pipe  ? 
that  you  are  without  horns,  and  your  thighs  not  hairy  ? 

J  U  P  I  TER. 

Do  you  think  there  is  no  other  god  but  him  ? 

GANYMEDE. 

No ;  we  have  juft  now  facrificed  a  he-goat  to  him ;  as  for  you,  you  feem 
to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  kidnapper. 

JUPITER. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  Jupiter,  he  that  rains,  and  thunders,  and  lightens, 
nor  fee  the  altar  eredted  to  him  in  Gargarus  ? 

GANYMEDE. 

And  are  you  he  that  fhowered  down  the  hail  upon  us  fo  plentifully,  who 
are  faid  to  inhabit  the  Iky  above  us,  and  make  fo  much  noife,  the  fame  that 
my  father  facrificed  a  ram  to  ?  and  what  injury  had  I  done  you,  O  king  of 
the  gods,  that  you  fhould  run  away  with  me  in  this  manner  ?  the  wolves, 
perhaps,  by  this  time,  have  ftolen  my  fheep,  now  they  are  left  alone. 

JUPITER. 

Can  you,  that  are  made  immortal,  and  the  companion  of  Jupiter,  think 
any  longer  about  fheep  ? 

GANYMEDE. 

How  is  that?  Won’t  you  carry  me  back  to-day  to  Mount  Ida? 

JUPITER. 

What!  and  fo  turn  myfelf  into  an  eagle  for  nothing!  No,  no;  that  I 
fhall  not,  indeed. 

GANYMEDE. 

Then  my  father  will  mifs  me,  and  be  angry,  and  I  fhall  be  beat  for  leaving 
my  flock. 

JUPITER. 

But  how  will  he  find  you  ? 

*  Are  you  Pan,  £sV.]  It  was  very  natural  for  a  fhepherd’s  boy  to  imagine  there  could  be  no. 
other  god  but  Pan,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  plain.  The  chara&eriflic  innocence  and  Jimplicity 
of  Ganymede,  are  well  preferved  throughout  this  Dialogue. 


GANYMEDE- 
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GANYMEDE. 

Never  :  I  wifh  I  was  with  him.  If  you  will  let  me  go,  I  promife  you  he 
fhall  facrifice  another  ram  to  you  in  return  for  my  freedom  ;  we  have  got  a 
large  one  at  home,  three  years  old,  the  leader  of  the  flock. 

JUPITER. 

How  Ample  and  ingenuous  this  fweet  boy  is  !  For  the  future,  Ganymede, 
you  mutt  forget  your  flock,  and  bid  adieu  to  Mount  Ida  :  henceforth  you 
mu  ft  refide  in  heaven,  and  from  thence  difpenfe  bleffings  on  your  father, 
and  your  country  :  inftead  of  milk  and  cheefe,  you  fhall  eat  ambrofia,  and 
drink  nedtar,  miniftering  them  yourfelf  to  us,  and  to  the  reft  of  the  gods; 
and,  more  than  all  this,  you  fhall  no  longer  be  a  man,  but  an  immortal ;  I 
will  make  you  one  of  the  nioft  beautiful  of  the  ftars  ;  you  fhall  be  fupreme- 
ly  happy. 

GANYMEDE. 

And  if  I  want  to  play,  who  fhall  1  have  to  play  with  me  ?  on  Mount  Ida 
I  had  a  great  many  play-fellows. 


JUPITER. 


You  fhall  have  little  Cupid  to  keep  you  company,  and  a  quantity  of  play¬ 
things  ;  only  be  eafy  and  chearful,  and  think  no  more  of  things  below. 


GAN  Y  M  E  D  E. 

Of  what  fervice  can  I  be  to  you  ?  mud  I  keep  fheep  here  too  ? 

JUPITER. 

No,  you  mu  ft  ferve  at  feafts,  and  take  care  of  the  nedtar. 


GANYMEDE. 

That  will  be  eafy  enough,  for  I  know  how  to  pour  out  milk,  and  hand  the 
cup  about  amongft  the  fhepherds. 

JUPITER.  -  lAftde. 

Now  is  he  thinking  of  his  milk,  and  that  he  is  to  ferve  men-— I  tell  you, 
child,  this  is  heaven,  and  here  we  drink  nothing  but  nedtar. 

GANYMEDE. 

Pray,  Jupiter,  is  that  fweeter  than  milk? 


JUPITER. 

You  will  know  in  a  little  time ;  when  you  have  once  tailed  that,  you 
will  not  wifh  for  milk  any  more. 

GANYMEDE. 

And  where  am  I  to  fleep  o*  nights  ?  with  my  play-fellow,  Cupid  ? 


JUPITER. 
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JUPITER. 

No ;  I  ftole  you  away  on  purpofe  that  you  might  fleep  with  me. 

GANYMEDE. 

And  cannot  you  fleep  as  well  alone  ;  can  I  make  your  fleep  fweeter  ? 

JUPITER. 

Certainly;  fo  beautiful  as  you  are. 

GANYMEDE. 

How  can  beauty  make  any  one  fleep  better  ? 


JUPITER. 

O  it  has  fomething  delightful  in  it,  and  makes  our  reft  fofter,  and  more 


agreeable. 


GANYMEDE. 


Why,  my  father  was  angry  when  I  flept  with  him,  and  faid,  I  difturbed 
his  reft,  with  tumbling  about,  kicking,  and  talking  in  my  fleep,  and  ufed 
frequently  to  fend  me  to  bed  with  my  mother  ;  it  is  time,  therefore,  if  you 
took  me  for  this,  as  you  fay,  to  carry  me  back  to  earth  again,  or  you  will 
fuffer,  by  laying  awake  ;  for  1  fliall  difturb  you  perpetually  with  turning  and 
tolling. 

JUPITER. 

So  much  the  better ;  I  warrant  we  fliall  find  fomething  to  divert  us. 


GANYMEDE. 
You  may,  but  I  lhall  go  to  fleep.  90 


JUPITER. 

We  fliall  fee  what  is  to  be  done ;  in  the  mean  time,  do  you.  Mercury, 
take  him  hence  ;  let  him  quaff  immortality,  that  he  may  be  qualified  to 
ferve  us  ;  and  be  fure,  teach  him  how  to  hand  the  cup. 


DIALOGUE  XXVI. 


NEPTUNE  and  MERCURY. 

NEPTUNE. 

PRAY,  Mercury,  may  I  fpeak  with  Jupiter? 

MERCURY. 

Not  now,  Neptune. 

NEPTUNE. 

Only  tell  him  I  am  here. 


Vol.  I. 


i 


MERCUR  Y 
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MERCURY. 

I  tell  you,  you  muft  not  trouble  him,  it  is  not  convenient,  and  you  can¬ 
not  fee  him  at  prefent. 

NEPTUNE. 

Is  he  with  Juno  ? 

MERCURY. 

No  :  quite  another  affair. 

NEPTUNE. 

I  underftand  you.  Ganymede,  I  fuppofe. 

MERCURY. 

No  :  he  is  out  of  order. 

NEPTUNE. 

How  is  this.  Mercury  ?  You  alarm  me,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

MERCURY. 

It  is  really  fuch  a  thing,  I  am  afhamed  to  tell  you. 

NEPTUNE. 

O  never  be  afhamed  to  tell  your  uncle. 


MERCURY. 
He  is  juft  now  brought  to  bed. 


Ridiculous ! 
maphrodite. 


NEPTUNE. 

Who  is  the  father,  pray  ?  I  did  not  know  he  was  an  her- 

MERCURY. 


You  will  never  guefs  whence  the  child  came. 


NEPTUNE. 

From  his  head,  I  fuppofe ;  another  Minerva  :  he  has  a  fertile  brain. 


MERCURY. 

Not  fo,  Neptune  :  it  is  a  child  of  Semele’s,  that  he  has  hid  in  his  *  thigh. 

N  E  P  T  U  N  E. 

Generoully  done,  indeed.  Why,  he  is  pregnant  in  every  part  of  his 
body.  But  who  is  this  Semele  ? 

MERCURY. 

A  Theban  woman,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus ;  he  had  an  affair 
with  her,  and  fhe  proved  with  child. 


*  In  his  thigh,  £3V.]  This  ridiculous  fable  of  Jupiter V  thigh  is  to  be  met  with  in  Hefiod* 
Theocritus,  and  many  other  ancient  writers,  though  too  abfurd,  one  fliould  imagine,  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  by  any  of  them.  Even  the  ftoiy-loving  Ovid  introduces  it  with  a  Ji  credere  dignum. 


NEP- 
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NEPTUNE. 

■ 

And  fo  he  lays  in  inftead  of  her. 

MERCURY. 

Even  fo,  Neptune,  as  abfurd  as  it  may  appear  to  you.  Juno  came  flily 
over  her  (you  know  how  jealous  fhe  is),  and  perfuaded  her  to  requell  of 
Jupiter  that  he  would  come  to  her  with  all  his  thunder  and  lightning  about 
him#  She  lillened  to  her  advice;  and  when  Jove  came,  his  lightning  fet 
the  houfe  on  fire,  and  burned  Semele  in  the  midlt  of  it.  He  ordered  me  at 
the  fame  time  to  take  the  child  out  of  her,  for  Ihe  was  feven  months  gone, 
and  bring  it  to  him,  which  I  did,  and  he  immediately  put  it  into  his  thigh, 
and  kept  it  till  the  proper  time  of  its  birth  ;  and  now,  the  other  *  three 
months  being  elapfed,  he  is  brought  to  bed  of  it,  and  is  very  weak  and 
languid  after  his  labour. 

NEPTUNE. 

* 

And  what  is  become  of  the  child  ? 

MERCURY. 

I  carried  it  to  Nyfa,  to  be  nurfed  by  the  nymphs;  and  it  is  to  be  named 
Dionyfius. 

NEPTUNE. 

So  he  is  father  and  mother  too. 

MERCURY. 

So  it  feems  :  but  I  mull  be  gone,  and  get  fome  water  to  walh  him,  and 
other  things  necefiary  for  a  perfon  in  his  condition. 


DIALOGUE 


XXVII. 


JUPITER  AND  JUNO. 

JUNO. 

SINCE  you  brought  up  that  Phrygian  boy  from  mount  Ida,  you  take  no 
notice  of  me. 

*  Three  months,}  My  author,  if  I  underftand  him  aright,  feems  here  to  be  a  little  out  in 
his  reckoning.  He  tells  us,  a  few  lines  above,  that  the  child  was,  To  E swra^a^oy,  a 
feven  months  child,  confequently  the  mother  was,  as  I  have  tranllated  it,  feven  months  gone, 
and  now  he  fays,  Tpi-ra  pm  b^tbkbv  avro,  three  months  afterwards  Jupiter  brought  him  forth; 
fo  that  this  extraordinary  child  was  teh  months  getting  into  the  world  ;  which,  I  believe,  is 
rather  longer  than  ufual.  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this,  but  fuppoling  that  by  Egrrapuretor, 
Lucian  meant  that  Semele  was  juft  entered  into  the  feventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  ;  how  to 
makefenfe  of  it  any  other  way  is,  I  muft  own,  to  make  ufe  of  a  midwife’s  phrafe  on  this  fub- 
jedfc,  paft  my  conception » 

O  a  J  U  P  I- 
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JUPITER. 

So,  it  Teems,  you  are  jealous  of  that  Ample  lad,  who,  I  am  fure,  has 

no  harm  in  him.  I  thought  you  were  only  uneafy  about  the  women  that 
kept  company  with  me. 

JUNO. 

You  ought  to  be  afliamed  of  that  :  it  ill  becomes  the  king  of  the  gods  to 
leave  his  lawful  wife,  and  go  down  to  earth  to  play  the  fool  in  the  lhape  of 
a  bull,  or  a  bit  of  gold.  The  women,  however,  flay  below,  but  this  boy, 
from  Ida,  is  brought  up  here  to  live  with  us,  to  be  put  over  my  head,  and 
to  be  your  cup-bearer,  it  Teems.  Were  you  fo  much  in  want  of  one  ?  Are 
Hebe  and  Vulcan  tired  of  their  office  ?  But  his  kiffes  are  fweeter  than  the 
ncdtar,  and  you  are  always  tafting  one  for  the  fake  of  the  other,  and  in  the 
fight  of  every  body  :  I  have  feen  you  take  the  cup  from  him,  and  kifs  the 
brim  where  he  drank;  lay  by  your  aegis  and  your  thunder,  and  fit  playing 
with  him,  you  with  your  long  beard,  the  king  of  gods  and  men  :  do  not 
flatter  yourfelf  that  you  are  undifcovered ,  for  I  have  been  an  eye-witnefs 
of  it. 

JUPITER. 

And  where  was  the  harm  of  it  ?  If  I  would  let  him  kifs  you,  you  would 
not  complain. 

JUNO. 

f 

You  talk  like  what  you  are  :  do  you  think  I  would  permit  a  Phrygian  boy 
to  have  any  thing  to  fay  to  me  ? 

JUPITER. 

No  reflections  on  my  tafte,  I  defire,  for  I  think  him  —  but  I  will  fay- 
no  more. 

JUNO. 

I  with  you  had  married  him  inftead  of  me.  I  am  fure  you  have  affronted 
me  often  enough  on  his  account. 

JUPITER. 

You  would  have  your  fon  Vulcan,  I  fuppofe,  in  his  place,  hopping  about, 
coming  red  hot  from  his  furnace,  with  the  afhes  all  over  him,  to  give  us  the 
cup  out  of  his  black  fingers>  and  have  me  kifs  thofe  footy  lips,  which  even 
you,  who  are  his  mother,  cannot  touch  :  a  pretty  cup-bearer  for  the  feaft  of 
the  gods.  Ganymede,  in  the  mean  time,  mull  be  fent  back  to  Ida,  be- 
caufe  he  is  neat  and  clean,  has  rofy  fingers,  and  hands  the  cup  about  moft 
dexteroufly  :  and,  what  to  you  is  worfe  than  all,  has  fweet  lips. 


JUNO. 
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JOI 


JUNO. 

It  is  only  fince  this  delicate  boy  came  that  Vulcan  is  fo  lame,  fo  black 
and  footy,  that  you  ficken  at  him  :  formerly  you  did  not  perceive  all  this  : 
his  afhes  and  his  furnace  did  not  ufe  to  hinder  your  taking  the  cup  from  him. 

JUPITER. 

You  only  make  yourfelf  unhappy,  Juno,  by  this  ill  temper;  and  your 
jealoufy  but  contributes  more  to  eftrange  my  affedtion  from  you.  If  you  do 
not  like  to  receive  the  cup  from  this  beautiful  youth,  let  your  fon  give  it 
you.  You,  Ganymede,  and  you  only  fhall  hand  it  tome;  and  what  is 
more,  I  will  have  a  kifs  when  you  give  it,  and  when  you  take  it  away  from 
me.  Why  thefe  tears?  child,  do  not  be  afraid  :  whoever  affronts  you  fhall 
fuffer  for  it. 


DIALOGUE  XXVIII. 


DORIS  and  GALATEA. 


DORIS. 


A  MOST  beautiful  lover,  Galatea,  that  *  Sicilian  fhepherd  of  your’s. 

GALATEA. 

Let  us  have  none  of  your  fcoffing,  Doris,  he  is  the  fon  of  Neptune,  be 
he  what  he  will. 

DORIS. 

What  fignifies  it  if  he  was  the  fon  of  Jove,  rough  and  hairy  as  he  is,  and, 
what  is  moft  fhocking  of  all,  with  but  one  eye :  will  his  birth  add  to  his 
beauty  ? 

GALATEA. 

His  being  rough  and  ruflic,  as  you  call  him,  does  not  make  him  deform¬ 
ed,  it  is  the  more  manly;  and  as  to  the  one  eye  in  his  forehead,  he  can  fee 
as  well  as  with  two. 

DORIS. 

Polypheme,  it  feems  then,  as  you  paint  him,  is  not  a  lover  only,  but 
beloved. 

GALATEA. 

Not  fo  neither;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  abufe  him  :  you  only  clo 


*  Sicilian  Jhcphcrdy ]  Polypheme.  It  does  not  appear,  as  I  remember,  from  the  teftimony  of 
any  other  writer,  that  Galatea  was  fond  of  Polypheme  ;  who,  as  the  ftory  is  generally  related, 
flew  her  lover,  Acis :  but  Lucian  probably  imagined,  if  a  fib  muft  be  told,  he  had  as  good  a 
right  as  another  to  tell  it  his  own  way. 


it 
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it  from  envy,  becaufe,  when  he  was  feeding  his  flock,  and  faw  us  playing  on 
the  Ihore,  at  the  foot  of  uSLtna,  he  took  no  notice  of  you,  but  caft  his  eye 
on  me  only,  as  the  handfomeft  :  that,  l  know,  vexes  you  ;  as  it  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  fign  that  I  appeared  the  moft  worthy  of  his  affection,  and  you  were 
negiedted. 

DORIS. 

* 

Do  you  think  I  envy  you  the  conqueft  of  your  blind  fhepherd  ?  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  he  could  like  you  for,  but  your  white  fkin  ;  that,  I  fuppofe, 
he  is  fond  of,  becaufe  he  is  ufed  to  milk  and  cheefe,  and  any  thing  that  is 
like  them  he  efteems  beautiful.  If  you  look  at  yourfelf  in  the  water  when 
it  is  calm,  you  will  find  nothing  in  that  face  of  your’s  fo  very  ftriking,  ex¬ 
cept  the  whitcnefs ;  and  there  is  no  beauty  in  that,  without  a  little  red  to 
fet  it  off. 

GALATEA. 

My  *  white  fkin,  however,  has  got  me  a  lover.  I  do  not  hear  either 
fhepherd,  failor,  or  boatman  praifing  any  of  your  beauties;  but  my  Poly¬ 
phemus,  not  to  mention  any  thing  elfe,  is  mufical. 

DORIS. 

Say  no  more  of  that,  Galatea,  I  befeech  you ;  I  heard  him  ling  the  other 
day ;  when  he  came  to  ferenade  yon,  my  dear  Venus,  one  would  have  taken 
it  for  the  braying  of  an  afs.  His  harp  was  like  a  flag’s  head,  with  the  flefh 
taken  off :  the  horns  fluck  out  like  two  elbows :  to  this  the  firings  were 
tied  on  without  any  pegs,  he  began  fomething  upon  it  very  harfh  and  in¬ 
harmonious,  playing  one  thing,  and  finging  another,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
we  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  love  ditty.  Echo,  as  fond  as  fhe  is  of 
talking,  would  not  anfwer  to  his  brawling  :  fhe  would  have  been  afhamed  of 
repeating  his  harfh  and  ridiculous  fing-fong.  At  the  fame  time,  I  remember 
he  carried  his  little  darling  in  his  arms,  a  bear’s  whelp,  a  rough  hairy  thing, 
juft  like  himfelf :  O  Galatea,  who  would  not  envy  you  fuch  a  lover? 


GALATEA. 


Shew  me,  Doris,  one  of  your  own  who  is  handfomer,  or  can  fing  and 


play  better. 


DORIS. 


I  have  no  lovers,  nor  do  I  want  to  have  any  :  but  as  for  your  Cyclops, 
who  fmells  like  a  goat,  eats  raw  flelh,  and,  as  they  tell  me,  devours  all 


*  My  white Jliin)]  She  was  called  Galatea,  from  yaX*,  milk,  on  account  of  the  whitenefs  of 
her Ikin. 
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the  ftrangers  that  come  near  him,  take  him  to  yourfelf,  if  you  pleafe,  and 
give  him  love  for  love. 

DIALOGUE  XXIX. 

JUPITER  AND  JUNO. 

JUNO. 

WHAT  think  you,  Jupiter,  of  this  Ixion  ? 

JUPITER. 

That  he  is  a  very  honeft  fellow,  and  a  good  companion  ;  if  he  was  not, 

I  fhould  not  admit  him  to  my  table. 

# 

JUNO. 

He  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted,  for  his  infolence  ;  and  I  beg  he 
may  be  fuffered  there  no  longer. 

JUPITER. 

What  has  he  done,  then  ?  for  I  muft  know  it. 

JUNO. 

It  is  fit  you  Ihould  ;  and  yet  it  is  fuch  a  thing,  I  am  alhamed  to  tell  you. 

JUPITER. 

The  worfe  it  is,  the  more  neceflary  it  Ihould  be  known  :  has  he  attempted 
to  debauch  any  of  you  ?  for  I  fuppofe  it  is  fome  fuch  affair,  by  your  being 
afhamed  to  mention  it. 

JUNO. 

Only  me  myfelf :  he  has  been  endeavouring  it  a  long  time  :  at  firfl  I 
could  not  think  what  he  meant,  by  fixing  his  eyes  perpetually  on  me  5  fome- 
times  he  would  figh,  and  weep  j  and  when  I  drank,  and  gave  the  cup  to  Ga¬ 
nymede,  he  would  defire  to  drink  out  of  it,  and  kifs  the  brim  ;  then  hold  it 
before  him,  and  look  at  me  again,  till  I  perceived  it  muft  be  love,  and  fre¬ 
quently  intended  to  have  told  you  of  it,  but  hoped  the  man’s  frenzy  would 
have  gone  off :  at  laft,  when  he  had  the  impudence  to  folicit  me,  and  to 
weep,  and  kneel  at  my  feet,  I  fhut  my  ears,  that  I  might  not  hear  his  impu¬ 
dent  fpeeches,  left  him,  and  came  to  aquaint  you  with  it. 

JUPITER. 

Indeed!  an  execrable  villain,  to  attack  my  Juno  !  he  muft  certainly  have 
been  drunk  with  nedtar  ;  but  it  is  my  own  fault,  to  be  fo  exceffively  fond 

of  mortals,  and  make  them  my  companions ;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be 

.  * 

pardoned. 
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pardoned,  if,  drinking  the  fame  divine  liquor  as  we  do,  and  then  gazing  bn 
heavenly  beauties,  and  fuch  as  they  never  meet  with  below,  they  Ihould  fall 
in  love  with  them-  Love,  you  know,  is  a  violent  paffion,  and  fubdues  not 
only  men,  but  fometimes  even  us,  gods,  alfo. 

JUNO. 

He  is  your  matter  indeed,  entirely  ;  carries,  ‘drives,  and,  as  they  fay,  * 
leads  you  by  the  nofe,  wherever  he  pleafes  :  you  follow  him  about,  and  trans¬ 
form  yourfclf  into  any  thing,  as  he  commands  you ;  in  fhort,  you  are  his 
property,  and  his  laughing- flock  5  and  now,  I  fuppofe,  are  willing  to  pardon 
Ixion,  becaufc  you  were  as  fond  of  his  wife,  by  whom  you  had  f  Pirithous. 

JUPITER. 

Still  muft  you  be  reproaching  me  for  my  boy’s  tricks  on  earth  !  as  to  this 
Ixion,  I  would  not  have  him  punifhed,  nor  turned  from  my  table  ;  that 
would  be  wrong;  but  if  he  is  in  love  with  you,  and,  as  you  fay,  fighs  and 

fobs,  and  is  really  miferable - 

JUNO. 

What  then,  Jupiter  ?  now  am  I  afraid  you  are  going  to  fay  fomething 
fhocking. 

JUPITER. 

By  no  means  ;  but,  after  fupper,  when  he  is  lying  awake,  as  probably  he 
will  be,  thinking  of  you,  we  will  drefs  up  a  cloud  in  your  Iikenefs,  and  carry 
it  to  bed  to  him  ;  thus,  imagining  that  he  has  enjoyed  what  he  wifhed  for,  he 
will  be  no  longer  unhappy. 

JUNO. 

Fie,  fie,  Jupiter  !  and  fo,  inftead  of  punching  him  for  defiring  what  is  fo 
much  above  him,  you  would  reward  him  for  it. 

JUPITER. 

Nay,  but,  good  Juno,  confent  to  it ;  what  harm  can  the  trick  do  you,  if 
Ixion  lies  with  a  cloud  ? 

JUNO. 

But  he’ll  take  the  cloud  for  me,  and  enjoy  it  in  my  Iikenefs. 


*  Leads  you  by  the  nofc .]  This  is  a  literal  tranflation,  and  one  of  thofe  phrafes  which  we  have 
naturalized  from  the  Greek.  The  vifible  and  happy  analogy  between  that  language  and  our 
own,  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  the  learned  reader  \  and  is  certainly  no  unfortunate  circumftance 
for  a  tranilator. 

■f  Pirithous .]  Ixion  married  Dia,  the  daughter  of  Dianeus.  I  do  not  recolleft  that  any  wri¬ 
ter,  except  Lucian  andHyginus,  mention  this  intrigue  between] Jupiter  and  Ixion,  his  own  foil’s, 
wife.  That  reverend  father  of  the  heathen  gods  had  fu rely  enough  to  anfwer  for,  without  this 
additional  crime  ;  but,  as  our  proverb  fays,  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name——. 


JUPITER. 
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What  fignifies  that  ?  the  cloud  will  never  be  Juno,  nor  Juno  a  cloud ; 


Ixion  alone  will  be  deceived. 


JUNO. 


True  :  but  mortals  are  all  infolent ;  and  when  he  returns  to  earth,  per¬ 
haps  he  will  boaft  of  his  fuccefs  with  Juno,  and  that  he  has  rivalled  Jove  ; 
nay,  for  aught  I  know,  may  fay,  I  am  fond  of  him,  which  thofe,  who  do  not 
know  it  was  only  a  cloud,  will  very  poflibly  believe. 

JUPITER. 

If  he  fays  anyfuch  thiog,  he  fhall  fuffer  feverely  for  his  paffion  ;  for  I’ll 
fend  him  to  the  infernal  regions,  where  he  lhall  be  tied  to  a  wheel,  which  he 
Ihall  roll  round  upon  with  never-ceafing  labour. 

JUNO. 

And  little  punilhment  enough  for  fuch  a  braggard. 


DIALOGUE  XXX. 

MERCURY  AND  THE  SUN* 

MERCURY. 

SUN,  by  command  of  Jupiter,  you  are  not  to  drive  your  chariot  to-day, 

nor  to-morrow,  nor  the  day  after,  but  flay  within  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
let  it  be  one  continual  night;  therefore  let  your  Hours  take  off  the  horfes, 
and  do  you  put  out  your  fire,  and  be  quiet  for  fome  time. 

SUN. 

Mercury,  this  is  moft  ftrange  and  furprifing  news  you  bring  ;  have  I  done 
amifs,  or  gone  out  of  the  way,  that  he  is  angry  with  me,  and  has  determined 
to  make  the  night  three  times  longer  than  the  day  ? 

MERCURY. 

No  fuch  thing  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  always  fo  ;  but  he  has  a  particular  occafion 
for  a  longer  night  than  01  dinary. 

S  U  NT. 

And  where  is  he  now?  and  where  did  you  leave  him,  when  you  came 
with  this  mefTige  to  me  ? 


MERCURY. 


In  Boeotia,  with  Amphitryon’s  wife. 


SUN. 


So  he  is  in  love  with  her,  and  one  night  is  not  enough  for  him. 


VOL.  I. 


P 


M  E  R. 
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MERCURY. 

By  no  means ;  from  this  conjunction  is  to  arife  a  great,  and  ever-vi&o- 
rious  hero,  an  all-conquering  god  ;  and  that  can  never  be  done  in  one  night, 

SUN. 

May  the  great  work  be  brought  to  perfection,  I  fay  !  Succefs  attend 
them  !  but  thefe  things.  Mercury,  between  ourfelves,  did  not  ufe  to  be  done 
in  the  days  of  Saturn.  He  never  negleCted  his  wife  Rhea,  nor  left  heaven 
to  go  and  fleep  at  Thebes.  Day  was  day  then,  and  night  had  her  proper 
number  of  hours  ;  nothing  was  altered,  or  put  out  of  the  common  courfe  ; 
nor  had  he  ever  any  affairs  with  mortal  women  :  but  now,  for  the  fake  of 
this  ftrumpet,  every  thing  muft  be  turned  topfy-turvy  ;  my  horfes,  for  want 
of  work,  will  grow  reftiff,  and  the  road  hard  to  travel  in,  by  not  being  ufed 
for  three  days ;  poor  mortals  muft  live  in  darknefs  all  the  time ;  this  comes 
of  Jupiter’s  amours  ;  there  muft  they  fit,  waiting  the  whole  long  night,  till 
this  fame  hero  you  talk  of  is  perfectly  finifhed. 

MERCURY. 

Say  no  more,  Phoebus,  left  you  fuffer  for  it.  I  muft  go  to  the  Moon, 
and  tell  her,  by  Jupiter’s  command,  to  march  flowly  ;  and  then  away  to 
Somnus,  and  order  him  to  keep  mortals  faft,  that  they  may  not  know  how 
long  the  night  is. 

DIALOGUE  XXXI. 

VENUS  AND  LUNA. 

VENUS. 

WHAT  is  this,  Luna,  that  we  hear  of  you  ?  Itis  reported,  that,  as  often 
as  you  come  to  Caria,  you  flop  your  chariot  to  look  at  Endymion,  the  hunter, 
as  he  lays  fleeping  there ;  nay,  and  fometirries  in  the  middle  of  your  jour¬ 
ney,  alight,  and  come  down  to  him. 

LUNA. 

Afk  your  fon,  Venus,  for  he  is  the  caufe  of  it. 

VENUS. 

Very  likely,  for  he  is  a  mifchievous  rogue :  what  tricks  has  he  played 
with  me,  his  own  mother !  Sometimes  carrying  me  to  Ida,  in  fearch  of 

Trojan 
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Trojan  Anchifes  ;  fometimes  to  Libanus,  after  that  *  Aflyrian  boy,  whom 
he  has  made  in  love  with  Proferpine,  and  fo  cheated  me  of  half  his  affection  : 
I  have  often  threatened  him,  if  he  do  riot  leave  off,  to  break  his  bow  and 
arrows,  and  clip  his  wings  :  but  the  other  day  I  tickled  him  with  my  flip¬ 
per  for  it:  at  fir  ft  he  is  mighty  fearful  and  fuppiiant,  but  very  foon  forgets 
it.  But,  tell  me,  is  this  Endymion  handfoine  ?  for  that,  you  know,  would 
be  dome  confutation. 

LUNA. 

To  me,  I  confefs,  he  appears  charming,  efpecially  when,  throwing  his 
garment  on  the  rock,  he  goes  tofleep,  his  arrows  in  his  left  hand,  that  feem 
dropping  from  him,  and  hib  right  fupporting  his  head,  and  giving  new 
luftre  to  his  beautiful  face  :  his  breath,  as  he  fleeps,  is  Tweeter  than  ambrofia  : 
then  come  I  down,  as  foftly  as  poffible,  and  treading  on  my  tip-toes,  that  I 
may  not  wake  and  difturb  him.  You  know  the  reft;  in  ftiort,  I  am  dying 
for  love  of  him. 


DIAL  OGUE  XXXII. 

MERCURY  and  APOLLO. 

MERCURY. 

IS  it  not  wonderful,  Apollo,  this  li  npi°g,  low  mechanic,  Yulcan,  fliould 
marry  two  fuch  pretty  wive*  as  Venus  and  -f  Aglaia  ? 

APOLLO. 

It  is  ft  range  good  foitune,  indeed,  Mercury:  but  what  I  wonder  at  is, 
that  they  will  have  any  thing  to  fay  to  him,  when  they  fee  him  fweating  at 
the  forge,  and  his  face  all  black  with  foot,  and  yet  they  can  kifs  and  em¬ 
brace  him. 

MERCURY. 

This  vexes  me,  and  I  cannot  help  envying  him:  you,  Apollo,  are  proud 
of  your  fine  hair,  your  beauty,  and  your  fk.il!  on  the  harp:  I,  of  my  health, 
ftrength,  and  lyre  :  and  yet  we  mult  ileep  alone. 

•  JlJJyrian  boy,]  Adonis.  Diana’s  boar  lent  him  to  hell,  where  Proferpine  fell  in  love  with 
him :  Venus  intreated  that  he  might  return  to  earth,  but  the  infernal  goddefs  would  not  part 
with  him,  and  it  was  determined  at  lad,  to  make  both  parties  eafy,  that  he  fhould  divide  his 
time  between  them. 

#  Aglaia ,]  The  eldeft  of  the  three  Graces :  the  poets  have  married  her  to  Vulcan,  probably, 

becaufe  the  works  of  that  iiigfcriious  artift  might  beconfidered  as  graceful,  though  his  perfon  was 

► 

not  fo. 

P  a 


APOLLO. 
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APOLLO. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  been  always  unfortunate  in  my  amours  :  of  the  two  I 
loved  mod,  one  ran  away  from  me,  and  chofe  rather  to  be  turned  into  a  tree 
than  have  any  concern  with  me,  and  the  other  was  killed  accidentally  by 
myfelf,  and  now  I  wear  garlands  for  them. 

MERCURY. 

Once  upon  a  time  Venus  was  kind  to  me ;  but  I  fhould  not  brag  of  it. 

APOLLO. 

I  know  it :  Hermaphroditus,  they  fay,  was  the  ifiue  of  it :  but  tell  me, 
if  you  can,  how  happens  it  that  Venus  and  Aglaia  are  not  jealous  of  each 
other  ? 

MERCURY. 

Eecaufe  one  dwells  at  Lemnos  with  him,  and  the  other  refides  in  heaven: 
befides,  Venus  is  engaged  with  Mars,  and  is  fond  of  him ;  fhe  troubles  her 

head  therefore  very  little  about  this  blackfmith. 

APOLLO. 

And  does  Vulcan  know  it,  think  you  ? 

MERCURY. 

He  does ;  but  what  can  he  do  ?  feeing  his  rival  is  a  noble  youth,  and  a 
foldier  too  :  wherefore  he  holds  his  peace;  though  he  talks,  indeed,  fome- 
times  of  making  a  net  to  catch  them. 

APOLLO. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  that,  but  I  am  fure  it  is  a  net  I  fhould  wiflx 
to  be  caught  in. 

DIALOGUE  XXXIII. 

APOLLO  and  MERCURY. 

APOLLO. 

What  are  you  laughing  at.  Mercury  ? 

MERCURY. 

Something  which  I  have  feen,  Apollo,  that  is  truly  ridiculous. 

APOLLO. 

Tell  me  what  it  is,  I  befeech  you,  that  I  may  laugh  with  you. 

MERCURY. 

Mars  and  Venus  are  caught  together.  Vulcan  has  caught  them  in  a  net. 

APOLLO. 
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APOLLO. 

How*  pray  ?  This  is  delightful. 


MERCURY. 

He  had  watched  them,  I  fuppofe,  fome  time,  and  when  they  were  re- 
tired  together,  threw  the  net  over  them,  and  went  away  to  his  forge.  Mars 
thought  himfelf  fafe,  but  he  was  feen,  and  Vulcan  told  of  it,  who  came 
immediately.  Venus  bluflied :  Mars  at  firft  endeavoured  to  efcape,  and 

get¬ 
ting  off,  began  to  beg  and  intreat. 


imagined  he  could  break  the  cords,  but  finding  there  were  no  hopes  of 


A  P  O  L  L  O. 

And  did  Vulcan  let  them  go  ? 

MERCURY. 

No;  but  called  all  the  gods  together,  and  expofed  them  :  they  blulhed, 
and  looked  down  :  it  was  a  mod  diverting  fight. 


APOLLO. 


But  was  not  the  fmith  afhamed  thus  to  expofe  his  wife's  folly  ? 


MERCURY. 


No,  by  Jove,  but  flood  laughing  at  them.  I  muft  own,  I  envied  Mars 
the  happinefs  of  fo  intimate  a  connexion  with  a  goddefs  of  fuch  beauty. 

APOLLO, 

And  would  you  defire  to  be  fo  caught  ? 


MERCURY. 

Would  not  you  ?  Only  come  and  look  at  them,  and  if  you  do  not  wilh 
the  fame,  then  Ihall  I  admire  you,  indeed. 


DIALOGUE  XXXIV. 

PAN  and  MERCURY. 

PAN. 

HEALTH  to  my  father  Mercury. 

MERCURY. 

Health  to  you  :  but  how  came  I  to  be  your  father  ? 

PAN, 

Are  not  you  Cyllenian  Mercury  ? 

MERCURY. 

Moft  certainly :  but  how  are  you  my  fon  ? 


PAN. 
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PAN. 

O,  a  natural  one,  the  offspring  of  love. 

MERCURY. 

The  offspring  of  a  he-goat  rather  :  how  can  you  be  mine,  with  thofe 
horns,  fuch  a  nofe,  a  flhaggy  beard,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail  at  your  rump  ? 


PAN. 

When  you  reproach  me,  you  reproach  your  own  fon,  or  rather  yourfelf, 
for  getting  fuch  children  :  it  was  not  my  fault. 

MERCURY. 

Who  was  your  mother,  pray ;  had  I  ever  an  intrigue  with  a  goat  ? 

PAN. 

Never  :  but  recoiled;  whether  you  did  not,  once  upon  a  time,  feduce  a 
free  woman  in  Arcadia.  Why  do  you  bite  your  fingers,  and  hefitate  fo 
long  ?  You  mult  remember  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  lcarius. 


MERCURY. 

How  happened  it  then,  that  inftead  of  having  a  child  refcmbling  me,lhe 
brought  forth  one  like  a  goat  ? 

PAN. 


I  will  repeat  you  her  own  words,  when  fhe  fent  me  into  Arcadia  :  Know, 
child,  faid  (lie,  I,  Penelope  of  Sparta,  am  thy  mother :  the  god  Mercury, 
fon  of  Jove  and  Maia,  is  thy  father.  Let  it  not  trouble  thee  that  thou  art 
horned,  and  haft  goat's  feet ;  for  thy  father,  when  he  and  I  were  firft  inti¬ 
mate  together,  affumed  the  form  of  a  goat  to  conceal  himfelf,  and  therefore 
it  is  you  are  fo  like  one, 

MERCURY. 


By  Jupiter,  now  I  remember  it  well :  and  muft  I  then,  at  laft,  who  am 
fo  proud  of  my  fine  form,  and  having  no  beard,  be  called  your  father,  and 
be  laughed  at  for  my  beautiful  offspring  ? 


PAN. 

After  all,  father,  I  fhallbe  no  difgrace  to  you  ;  I  am  an  excellent  mufi- 
cian,  and  can  fing  and  play  on  the  pipe  moft  delightfully  :  Bacchus  can  do 
nothing  without  me  :  I  am  hi-s  companion,  and  brother-dancer,  and  lead  the 
chorus  for  him.  It  would  give  you  pleafure  to  fee  the  flocks  which  I  have 
about  Tegzea,  and  Partheninm.  I  command  all  Arcadia.  I  behaved  fo 
well  lately,  when  I  aflifted  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  that  they  gave  me, 

in  reward  of  my  valour,  the  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  tower :  and  if 

you 
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you  go  to  *  Athens,  you  will  fee  in  how  great  eftimation  the  name  of  Pan 
is  there. 

MERCURY. 

Are  you  married,  pray  ?  for  that,  I  fuppofe  too,  they  have  infilled  on. 

PAN. 

No  :  I  am  too  amorous  for  that,  and  fhould  never  be  contented  with  one, 

MERCURY. 

You  are  very  great  then,  I  imagine,  with  the  Ihe-goats. 

PAN. 

You  are  pleafed  to  jeer  at  me  :  but  I  have  had  favours  from  Echo,  Pitys, 
and  all  the  Mamades,  and  am  in  high  efteem  with  every  one  of  them. 

MERCURY. 

One  requell,  my  fon,  as  the  firll  I  ever  made  to  you,  you  mull  comply 
with. 

PAN. 

Command,  my  father,  and  you  lhall  be  obeyed. 

MERCURY. 

Come  hither  then,  and  kifs  me,  but  be  fure  you  never  call  me  father 
before  any  body. 


DIALOGUE  XXXV. 

APOLLO  and  BACCHUS. 

APOLLO. 

COULD  one  ever  think,  Bacchus,  that  Cupid,  Hermaphroditus,  and 
Priapus  were  brothers,  fo  different  as  they  are  both  in  their  form  and  man¬ 
ners  ?  The  firll,  moll  beautiful,  an  excellent  archer,  endowed  with  no  fmall 
power,  and  ruling,  as  it  were,  over  all  things ;  the  fecond,  an  effeminate 
creature,  half  man,  half  woman,  with  fuch  an  ambiguous  countenance, 
that  you  can  hardly  tell  whether  he  is  boy  or  girl;  and  the  third,  fo  much 
more  of  a  man  than  he  ought  to  be. 

BACCHUS. 

Wonder  not,  Apollo,  nor  think  it  the  fault  of  Yenus,  who  had  them  by 

different  fathers.  Befides,  that  thofe  who  are  born  of  the  fame  father  and 

*• 

m  To  Athens ,]  There  is  an  epigram,  attributed  to  Simonides,  on  the  ftatue  of  Pan,  alluding 
to  this  circumflance.  See  alfo  Paufanias. 

mother 
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mother  frequently  differ,  one  is  a  boy  and  the  other  a  girl,  like  you  an<J 
your  lifter. 

APOLLO. 

True  :  but  we  are  alike,  and  our  inclinations  are  the  fame;  we  are  both 
archers. 

B  A  C  C  H  US. 

With  regard  to  your  bow,  I  grant  it,  but  that  is  not  a  perfect  fimilitude. 

Diana  kills  Grangers  amongft  the  Scythians,  whilft  you  prophecy,  and  heal 

# 

the  Tick. 

APOLLO. 

Do  you  think  my  After  takes  any  pleafure  amongft  thefe  Scythians  >  She 
detefts  their  cruelty,  and  only  dreffed  herfelf  in  that  manner,  that  if  any 
Grecian  came  to  Tauris,  lhe  might  fail  away  with  him,  and  leave  it. 

BACCHUS. 

There  {he  was  right :  but  this  Priapus  (for  I  mu  ft  tell  you  fomething  very 
ridiculous,  that  happened  to  me  at  Lampfacus),  when  I  came  into  the  city, 
he  received  me  very  hofpitably ;  but  when  we  had  retired  to  reft,  after  drink¬ 
ing  pretty  freely,  the  noble  Priapus,  rifing  at  midnight — but  I  am  alhatned 
to  go  on. 

APOLLO. 

He  did  not  attack  you  ? 

BACCHUS. 

Something  like  it, 

APOLLO, 

And  what  faid  you  ? 

BACCHUS. 

Only  laughed  at  him  :  what  could  I  elfe  ? 

APOLLO. 

You  were  right  not  to  be  rough  or  angry  with  him  :  fo  handfome  as  you 
are,  it  was  very  pardonable. 

BACCHUS. 

For  that  he  lhould  rather  have  attacked  you  ;  you  are  beautiful,  and  have 
fuch  fine  hair,  that  he  might  have  been  excufed,  even  though  he  had  been 
fober. 

APOLLO. 

He  will  not  meddle  with  me,  becaufe  he  knows,  befides  my  fine  hair,  I 
have  a  bow,  and  arrows  alfo. 


D  I  A- 
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DIALOGUE  XXXVI. 

► 

■ 

NEPTUNE  and  ALPHEUS. 

♦ 

4 

NEPTUNE. 

HO  W  happens  it,  Alpheus,  that  you  alone,  of  all  the  rivers  that  run 
into  the  fea,  never  mix  with  the  fait  water,  as  others  do,  nor  ceafe  flowing, 
though  your  waters  are  fo  widely  diffufed,  but  Hill,  as  if  bound  in  ice,  keep 
on  your  courfe,  pure  and  uilmixed,  through  the  ocean  ;  fometitnes,  like  thfe 
gulls  and  herons,*  you  dive  into  the  deep,  and  rife  up  again. 

ALPHEUS. 

It  is  a  *  love  affair,  Neptune,  and  therefore  you  will  pardon  me,  as  you 
are  yourfelf  no  ftranger  to  that  paflion. 

0 

NEPTUNE. 

Is  it  a  woman,  a  Nymph,  or  a  Nereid  that  you  are  in  love  with  ? 

ALPHEUS. 

Neither,  but  a  fountain. 

NEPTUNE. 

And  where  flows  flie  ? 

ALPHEUS. 

In  the  ifland  of  Sicily :  her  name  is  Arethufa. 

NEPTUNE. 

I  know  her,  andfhe  is  not  ugly  ;  it  is  a  pure  limpid  fountain,  and,  as  it 
glides  over  the  pebbles,  fliines  like  filver. 

ALPHEUS. 

I  fee  you  know  it  well :  thither  I  am  now  going. 

NEPTUNE. 

Away  then,  and  fuccefs  attend  you  !  but  where  could  you  fee  Arethufa, 
you  an  Arcadian,  and  lhe  in  Sicily  ? 

0 

ALPHEUS. 

You  delay  me,  Neptune,  with  afking  impertinent  queftions. 

NEPTUNE. 

I  do  fo;  therefore  begone  to  your  miilrefs,  rife  from  the  fea,  mix  with 
your  beloved  fountain,  and  become  one  river. 

*  4  love  affair ,]  When  the  Greeks  came  into  Sicily,  they  met  with  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
or  pretty  near  it,  as  one  which  they  had  been  well  acquainted  with  in  their  own  country  ,*  with¬ 
out  enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  this,  they  carried  the  river  all  under  the  fea,  and  their  poets 
foon  worked  itfhp  into  a  love  flory,  which  makes  the  fubjeft  of  this  dialogue. 
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DIALOGUE 


XXXVII. 


NEPTUNE,  a  TRITON,  and  AMYMONE. 

TRITON. 

NEPTUNE,  there  comes  every  day  to  Lerna,  for  water,  a  mod  beautiful 
virgin,  I  think  I  never  faw  a  handfomer. 

NEPTUNE. 

A  free  woman,  think  you,  or  a  flave  ufed  to  draw  water  ? 

TRITON. 

O  no :  fhe  is  one  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  her  name,  for  I 
enquired  after  her,  is  Amymone.  Danaus  brings  up  his  daughters  hardily, 
makes  them  work,  fends  them  to  draw  water,  and  do  other  things,  that  they 
may  never  be  idle. 

NEPTUNE. 

And  comes  fhe  alone  fo  long  a  way  as  from  Argos  to  Lerna  ? 

TRITON. 

Always  by  herfelf.  Argos,  you  know,  is  very  dry,  and  they  are  per¬ 
petually  wanting  water  for  it. 

NEPTUNE. 

Triton,  you  affedfc  me  ftrangely  with  the  ftory  of  this  girl :  let  us  go  and 
fee  her. 

TRITON. 

With  all  my  heart ;  this  is  the  time  of  her  coming  for  water ;  fhe  is  now 
about  half  way  to  Lerna. 

NEPTUNE. 

Get  the  chariot  ready  then,  or  if  it  will  take  up  too  much  time  to  put 
the  horfes  too,  get  me  one  of  the  fwifteft  dolphins  to  ride  upon,  that  I  may 
be  with  her  as  foon  as  poffible. 

TRITON. 

Here  is  one  of  the  nimbleft  for  you. 

NEPTUNE. 

Away  then,  let  us  be  gone;  you,  Triton,  may  fwim  thither.— And  now 
we  are  at  Lerna,  here  will  I  lay  in  wait  for  her,  do  you  watch,  and  let  me 
know  when  you  fee  her  coming. 


TRITON 


There  fhe  is,  juft  by  you. 


N  E  p- 
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NEPTUNE. 


«*5 


Beautiful,  indeed,  fhe  is,  Triton,  and  in  the  flower  of  her  age  ;  we  muft 


feize  upon  her. 


A  M  Y  M  O  N  E. 


What  are  you  about,  man,  and  whether  would  you  carry  me  ?  You  are 
fome  robber,  I  fuppofe,  fent  by  my  uncle  iEgyptus ;  but  I  will  call  to  my 


father. 


TRITON. 


Hulh,  Amymone :  this  is  Neptune. 


A  M  Y  M  O  N  E. 


What 


ried  into  the  fea  ?  O,  I  lhall  be  drowned  ! 


NEPTUNE 


Take  courage  :  no  harm  lhall  come  to  you  :  I  will  ftrike  the  rock  with 
my  trident,  and  command  a  fountain  to  iflue  from  hence,  that  fhall  bear 
your  name :  you  alone  lhall  be  happy  after  death,  and  no  longer  be  con* 
demned  to  fetch  water  as  your  lifters  are. 


DIALOGUE 


XXXVIII. 


NOTUS  AND  ZEPHYRUS. 

N  O  T  U  S. 

I  S  that  *  heifer,  Zephyrus,  which  Mercury  is  conducting  by  fea  to 
ASgypt,  the  fame  that  Jupiter  fell  in  love  with  ? 

ZEPHYRUS. 

Yes,  Notus;  Ihe  was  not  a  heifer  then,  but  the  daughter  of  the  river  fna- 

chus :  Juno,  out  of  jealoufy,  metamorphofed  her,  becaufe  Ihe  faw  Jupiter 

fo  much  enamoured  with  her. 

NOTUS. 

And  is  he  as  fond  of  her,  now  Ihe  is  turned  into  a  cow  ? 

ZEPHYRUS. 

Juft  the  fame ;  and  for  that  reafon  has  fent  her  into  iEgypt,  and  ordered 
us  not  to  difturb  the  fea  till  ihe  has  fwam  over  it,  and  when  Ihe  is  brought 
to  bed,  for  Ihe  is  big  with  child  already,  Ihe  and  her  fon  are  both  to  be 

made  f  deities. 

*  That  heifer ,  fee.]  Io,  daughter  of  the  river  Inachus. 

f  Deities,']  Her  fon,  Epaphus,  was  a  king  of  jEgypt,  reported  to  have  fprung  from  Ofiris, 
the  ^Egyptian  Jupiter.  Io  was  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Ilis,  See  Bryant’s  Mythology. 
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N  O  T  U  S. 

A  cow  to  be  made  a  goddefs ! 

ZEPHYRUS. 

Even  fo,  Notus;  and.  Mercury  fays,  is  to  prefide  over  mariners,  and  to 
be  our  miftrefs,  and  we  muft  blow  or  not  as  Ihe  commands  us, 

NOTUS. 

By  Jove  then,  Zephyrus,  it  well  becomes  us  to  pay  our  court  to  her,  that 
file  may  be  the  kinder  to  us. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

See,  Are  is  got  over,  and  fwam  to  land ;  obferve.  Are  no  longer  goes  on 
four  feet.  Mercury  has  changed  her  into  a  moft  beautiful  woman. 

NOTUS. 

This  is  wonderful,  indeed,  Zephyrus  :  fhe  has  no  horns  or  tail,  or  cloven 
feet,  but  looks  like  a  charming  girl :  and  fee,  Mercury  is  changed  too,  and 
inftead  of  appearing  as  a  youth,  has  put  on  the  face  of  a  dog. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

Well,  do  not  let  us  be  too  curious  :  he  knows  beft  what  he  is  about. 

DIALOGUE  XXXIX. 

NEPTUNE  and  ENIPEUS. 

E  N  I  P  E  U  S. 

IT  was  not  handfome  of  you,  Neptune,  for  I  will  fpeak  the  truth,  to 
come  in  my  fhape,  and  feduce  my  miftrefs :  fhe  *  took  you  for  me,  and 
therefore  complied. 

♦ 

*  Took  you  for  me,  feY.]  Enipeus  was  a  river,  which  took  its  fource  from  a  village  near  Sal- 
mone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean. 

As  on  his  banks  the  maid  enamour’d  roves, 
rl  he  monarch  of  the  deep  beholds,  and  loves  ; 

In  her  Enipeus*  form,  and  borrow'd  charms, 

The  am’rous  god  defeends  into  her  arms. 

See  Pope’s  tranflation  of  the  Odyfley,  book  xi.  1.  287. 
The  good  bifhop  Euflathius  makes  the  following  obfervation  on  this  paiTage:  44  It  was  cufl:o« 
mary,  (fays  he)  for  young  virgins  to  refort  frequently  to  rivers,  to  bathe  in  them  ;  and  the 
ancients  have  very  well  explained  thefe  fables  about  the  intercourfe  between  them  and  the 
water-gods.  “  Receive  my  virginity,  O  Scamander,”  fays  a  lady;  but  it  is  very  apparent  who 

this  Scamander  was  ;  her  lover,  Cymon,  lay  concealed  in  the  reeds.  This  was  a  good  excufe 
for  female  frailty  in  an  age  of  credulity.” 

I  do  not  remember  that  this  little  piece  of  gallantry,  between  Neptune  and  Mifs  Tyro,  has 
attrafted  the  notice  of  any  ancient  writer  except  Homer  and  Lucian. 
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NEPTUNE. 

Enipeus,  you  were  too  proud  and  indifferent,  to  treat  fo  fine  a  girl,  who 
came  every  day  after,  and  was  fond  of  you,  with  fuch  contempt,  and  to 
give  her  fo  much  uneafinefs ;  Ihe  pined  and  wandered  about  the  Ihore,  and 
ufed  to  wafh  there,  in  hopes  of  lighting  on  you,  and  you  deceived  her. 

E  N  I  P  E  U  S.‘ 

And  ought  you,'  therefore,  to  have  ftolen  my  love,  to  put  on  the  form 
of  Enipeus,  and  delude  my  fimple  Tyro  ? 

NEPTUNE. 

Enipeus,  you  were  indifferent  before,  and  now,  it  is  too  late,  you  grow 
jealous :  but  the  girl  is  never  the  worfe  for  it,  as  fhe  miftook  me  for  you. 

ENIPEUS. 

How  fo  ?  You  told  her,  when  you  came  away,  that  you  were  Neptune* 
which  made  her  miferable  :  I,  in  the  mean  time,  am  bafely  wronged,  and 
you  enjoyed  that  happinefs  which  ought  to  have  been  mine,  and,  covered  by 
the  purple  flood,  poffeffed  my  beloved  girl. 

NEPTUNE. 

You,  Enipeus,  pleafe  to  remember,  thought  fit  to  rejedt  her. 


DIAL  O  GUE 


XL. 


ZEPHYRUS,  and  N  O  T  U  S. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

NEVER,  Notus,  fince  I  firft  began  to  blow  over  the  fea,  did  I  behold  a 
fight  fo  magnificent  :  did  you  fee  it  ? 

NOTUS. 

What  fight  do  you  mean,  Zephyrus,  and  who  prefented  it  ? 

ZEPHYRUS. 

O  you  have  loft  the  fineft  fpedtacle,  and  fuch  as  may  never  be  feen  again  ! 

NOTUS. 

I  have  been  blowing  over  the  Red  Sea*  and  part  of  India*  and  know 
nothing  about  what  you  are  talking  of. 


ZEPHYRUS. 


You  know  Agenor? 


NOTUS 


Yes,  Europa’s  father  ;  what  of  him  ? 


Z  E- 
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ZEPHYRUS. 

It  is  of  her  I  mean  to  fpeak. 

N  O  T  U  S. 

That  Jupiter  is  in  love  with  her,  I  knew  before. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

I  know  you  did  ;  but  attend  to  what  followed  :  Europa  wandered  to  the 
fea*lhore,  to  divert  herfelf  with  her  companions,  when  Jupiter,  putting  on 
the  form  of  a  bull,  came  and  fported  with  them.  Mod  beautiful  did  he  ap¬ 
pear,  for  he  was  milk-white,  his  countenance  mild  and  gentle,  and  his 
horns  turned  back  in  the  mod  graceful  manner  ;  he  leaped  and  played  about 
the  fhore,  and  lowed  fo  delightfully,  that  Europa  ventured  to  get  upon  him. 
Jupiter  immediately  ran  off  with  her,  as  fait  as  poffible  into  the  fea,  and  fwam 
away.  She,  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  with  one  hand  laid  hold  of  his  horn, 
that  Ihe  might  not  fall  off,  and  with  the  other  took  up  her  robes,  that  wero 
toft  about  by  the  wind. 

N  O  T  U  S. 

It  mud  have  been  a  charming  fight,  Zephyrus,  to  fee  Jupiter  fwimming, 
and  carrying  his  beloved. 

ZEPHYRUS. 

But  what  followed  was  ftill  more  delightful  :  the  fea  became  placid,  and, 
lulled  as  it  were  into  tranquillity,  refembled  a  fmooth  and  unruffled  plain ; 
we,  as  filent  fpedtators  only,  accompanied  them.  The  Loves  hovering 
round  them,  and  fonietimes  juft  touching  the  waves  with  their  feet,  bore 
lighted  torches,  and  fung  hymeneals.  The  Nereids,  half  naked,  rifing 
from  the  water,  rode  on  the  backs  of  dolphins,  and  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
applaufe.  The  Tritons,  and  Sea-nymphs,  all  that  the  element  could  pro¬ 
duce  of  grace  or  beauty,  fported  and  fung  around.  Neptune  himfelf, 
afeending  in  his  chariot,  with  Amphitrite,  led  the*  way  rejoicing,  and  was 
brideman  to  his  happy  brother.  Above  all,  two  Tritons,  carrying  Venus 
reclining  in  her  fhell,  and  Scattering  flowers  of  every  kind  in  the  way  before 
the  bride  :  thus  they  proceeded  from  Phoenicia  quite  to  Crete.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  ifland,  Jupiter  appeared  no  longer  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  but 
in  his  own,  taking  Europa  by  the  hand,  led  her,  blufhing,  and  with  down- 
caft  eyes,  into  the  Di&sean  cave:  we  returned  to  the  fea;  and,  according 
to  our  feveral  departments,  moved  the  waves  of  it. 
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W 

Happy,  thrice  happy  art  thou,  Zephyrus,  to  have  feen  fuch  a  light ! 
whilft  I  was  employed  in  looking  at  griffins,  elephants,  and  blacks. 

•  » 

DIALOGUE  XLI. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS. 

JUPITER,  MERCURY,  PARIS,  JUNO,  MINERVA, 

VENUS. 

JUPITER. 

A 

MERCURY,  take  this  apple,  and  go  into  Phrygia,  to  Priam's  fon,  a 
Ihepherd,  who  feeds  his  flocks  on  that  part  of  mount  Ida  which  is  called 
Gargarus,  and  thus  addrefs  him  :  “  Paris,  Jupiter  commands  you,  as  you 
are  yourfelf  handfome,  and  fkilled  in  love  affairs,  to  pafs  your  judgment  on 
three  goddeffes,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  moft  beautiful :  the  conqueror 
is  to  receive  this  apple  as  her  reward."  And  now,  goddeffes,  it  is  time  for 
you  to  repair  to  the  feat  of  judgment.  I  decline  the  arbitration  myfelf,  as 
I  love  you  all  equally,  and,  if  it  were  poflible,  could  wifh  you  all  to  come 
off  victorious ;  and  efpecially,  as  it  mull  inevitably  happen,  that  he  who 
fhall  give  the  palm  to  one,  muft  be  hated  by  the  other  two,  I  am  not, 
therefore,  myfelf  the  proper  judge;  but  this  Phrygian  youth,  whom  you 
are  going  to,  is  of  royal  race,  and  a  relation  of  Ganymede's  :  a  plain  Ample 
ruftic  withal,  and  unexceptionably  the  fitteft  for  fuch  an  office. 

VENUS. 

For  my  part,  Jupiter,  were  you  to  appoint  Momus  himfelf  judge,  I  would 
boldly  fubmit  to  the  trial*  for  what  fault  could  he  find  in  me?  But  the  man 
muft  be  agreeable  to  them  too. 

JUNO. 

Nor  are  we  afraid,  Venus,  even  though  your  own  Mars  were  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  :  but  we  accept  of  this  Paris,  whoever  he  is. 

JUPITER. 

And  what  fay  you,  daughter  ?  Do  you  approve  of  him  ?  Why  turn 

your  head  afide,  and  blulh  ?  But  modefty  in  virgins,  on  fuch  occafions,  is 

becoming  :  your  nod  of  afient  is  fufficient ;  therefore,  begone,  and  do  not 

let  thofe  who  are  conquered  harbour  any  refentmenc  againft  the  judge,  or 

do 
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do  the  young  man  any  mifchief :  for  it  is  impoffible  you  fliould  be  all 
equally  handfome. 

MERCURY. 

Let  us  proceed  then  immediately  to  Phrygia :  I  {hall  lead  the  way,  do 
you  follow  me  as  faft  as  you  can,  and  fear  nothing ;  for  I  know  this  Paris 
well ;  he  is  a  handfome  young  fellow,  {killed  in  love  affairs,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  judge  ;  I  am  certain  he  will  not  determine  wrong. 

VENUS. 

This  is  ail  good  news;  if  he  is,  as  you  fay,  a  juft  judge,  fo  much  the 
better  for  me.  Is  he  fingle,  or  married  ? 

MERCURY. 

Not  altogether  fingle. 

VENUS. 

How  is  that  ? 

MERCURY. 

There  is  a  *  woman  of  Ida  that  lives  with  him,  tolerably  handfome,  but 
a  mere  ruftic,  a  mountaineer;  he  leems  not  very  fond  of  her;  but  what  rea- 
fon  have  you  for  afking  ? 

VENUS. 

None  at  all. 

MINER  V  A. 

Hark  you,  Mercury,  you  are  not  a  fair  dealer,  to  converfe  in  private 
with  her. 

MERCURY. 

Minerva,  there  is  no  harm  between  us,  nor  is  it  any  thing  againft  you 
{he  only  afked  me  whether  Paris  was  a  fingle  man. 

MINERVA. 

And  why  fo  curious  about  that? 

MERCURY. 

I  do  not  know,  indeed :  Ihe  faid  the  queftion  was  only  accidental,  and  {he 
did  not  afk  it  defignedly. 


•  A  woman  of  Ida ,  Oenone,  daughter  of  the  river  Cebrenus,  that  flows  at  the  foot  of 

mount  Ida  :  his  leaving  her  for  Helen  forms  the  fubjea  of  Ovid’s  beft  heroical  epiftle,  of 
Oenone  to  Paris  :  the  four  following  lines,  which  I  cannot  help  quoting  here,  are,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  thought  and  expreflion,  truly  inimitable  : 

Cum  Paris  Oenone  poterit  fpirare  reli£taf 
Ad  fontem  Xanthi  ver(a  recurrat  aqua  : 

'  Xanthe,  retro  propera,  verfaeque  recurrite  lymphae, 

Suftinet  Oenonen  deferuifle  Paris. 
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MINE  R  V  A, 


lie  fihgle^r 
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It  feems  he  is  not. 


'•*'  '! 
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C  U  R  Y. 

*  t 

It  i 

* 


M  1>  N  E  R  V  Ar 


Has  he  any  tafte  for  military  affairs,  is  he  a  lover  of  glory. 


or  a  mere 


fhepherd  ? 


M "  E  R  C°U  R  Y. 


I  cannot  fay  pofitively,  bnt  ><hould  imagine,  as  he  is  young,  he  muff 
have  fotne  ambition,  add  would  wifli  to  be  a  conqueror* 

VENUS. 

i :  You  fee,  now,  I  do  not  complain,  or  find  fault  with  you  for  talking  with 
him  in  private  :  Venus  has  no  fufpicio'ns  of  this  kind. 


MERCURY. 


•  •  J  ' 

Her  queltions  were  not  unlike  ybur’s;  therefore  do  not  be  jealous,  or 

p 

think -me  partial  to  her,  becaufe  I  gave  her  a  plain  and  fimple  anfwer:  but 
I  fee  we  have  pafi!ed  over  a  good  many  liars,  and  got  a  great  way  on  our 

A 

journey  whilftwe  were  talking^  \ye  atfe juftat  Phrygia;  yonder  is  Ida,  and 

now  I  can  fee  all  Gargarus  very  plainljv  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  your 

•  #  • 

judge  Paris. 

Where  is  he  ?  for  I  cannot  1 


JUNO. 


MERCURY. 


w 

Look  this  way,  Juno,  towards  the  left ;  not  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
but  on  thefute  where  you  fee  the  c$ve,  apd  a.  herd. 


.  i 


T  U  N  O. 


I  do  not  fee  any  herd  there  is. 


MERCURY. 


No  ?  do  not  you  fee,  even  with  my  finger,  fome  heifers  coming  down 
from  the  rocks,  and  a  man  running  after  them,  with  a  crook  in  his  hand, 

to  keep  the  herd  together  ? 


* 

Now.I  fee  him*  if  that  is  he. 

k  ■ 


JUNO. 


MERCURY. 


It  1st : :  ahd  as  we  ar;e  pretty  neat  him,  we:  had  better  alight  upon  earth, 
and  walk, :  that  we  may  not  alarm  and  terrify  him,  by  flying  upon  him  un- 


awares. 


Voii.  I. 


R 


JUNO 


J22 


D  I  A  L  O  .G  U  E>  So  o  f  t  h  e  :  G  O?  D;  Sr 

*  • 

% 

JUNO. 

Right,  fo  we  will  :  when  we  are  got  down,  you-,  Yepiis,  muft  gq  firft, 
and  Ihew  us  the  way ;  for  you  muft  certainly  know  it  beft,  as,  if  fame  fay 

.  »  ..  *  '  *•  -  i  • 

true,  you  have  often  come  down  this  way  to  Anchifes.  . 


'  -  ' 


<  •  if 


V:‘  E'  N  U-  S. 


»  t 


»  • 

'  Your  fneers  give  me  no  concern,  I  aflure  you. 


i  - 


M  .  E*  R  -C  U-R  Yi 


Come,  I  will  lead  you,  for  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Ida,  .and  often 
vifitcd  it  when  Jupiter  fell  in  love  with  the  Phrygian  boy  ;  I  •ufedr.torrbi  font' 
to  watch  him,  and,  when  Jove  turned  himfelf/into  an  eagle,  flew  along  with 
him,  and  helped  to  carry  off  his  prey:  if  I  remember  right,  it  rwas  from 
this  very  rock  ;  here  was  he  piping  ,to  his  flock,  when  ,  Jupiter  <*an)e  behind': 
him,  and  juft  throwing  his  talons  lightly  over,  him,  and  fixing  his  beak  on 

the  turban  which  he  wore  on  his  head,  flew  away  with  the  boy,  -who  turned 

% 

his  face  back,  and  looked  with  aftonifliment  upon  him.  I  f^ole  his  pipe,  •  I 
remember,  at  the  fame  time,  which  he  had  thrown  away  in  his  fright..  But 

0 

here  is  your  judge,  Jet  ps  falute  him  ;  fhepherd,  good  day  to,you.{j.  .  ..  rn;  : 


P  A  R  I  .  S. 


i  1  '  •!  1 


t  f 


.  •  \  i,  • 

The  like  to  you,  young  man  :  but  who  are  you  ?  what  brought  you  hi¬ 
ther  ?  and  who  are  theie  women  with  you  ?  .  They  do  not  feem  to  be  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  mountains,  they  are  fo  beautiful.. 


<  * 


M"  E  '  R  C  IX  R.  Y. 

.  i  ’  •  r  '  #  '  •  •  1 


r . 


'  They  are  not  women;  tliofe  whom  you  fee  before  you  are  Juno, .Miner-. 

'  ^  \  *?  Z  *.  '»*_.«  1  t  ’  •  ....  ‘  ’  1 .  I  '! '  ' 

va,  and  Venus :  I  am  Mercury,  and  fent  by  Jupiter.  Why  do  you  tremble,, 
and  look  fo  pale  ?  Do  not  be  .afraid,  there  rs  no  danger you  are  appointed 

to  determine  which  of  them  is  the  handfomeffi,  as  you  are*  yourfelf  beauti- 

/  ^  • 

ful,  and  fkilled  in  love  affairs  :  to  your  judgment,  therefore,  I  commit 
them  :  what  the  prize  to  be  given  is  you  wlirknowcby  reading  the'  infcripT 
tion  on  this  apple.' 


*  j  %  i 


i  *  ■  <  •  •  •• 

1 1 ;  >  •  j  / 


:  n  a:  • 


r  *  •  * 

i .  ■ 


PARIS. 


Pray  let  me  look  at  it  :  to  the fairejl,  •  it  fays.  But  how  can  I,  Mercury, 
a  mere  mortal  limpie  fhepherd,  determine  a  point  fo  -  weighty,  and  fo  much 


fhCiuld 


above  my  poor  abilities  ? 
pfore  polifhed  and' refined  :  for  my  part,'  Incaiyitell,  'perhaps.,  'whether  one 
goat  or  heifer  is  hartdfomer  (hail  another  :r*hut  tbefe  are  fo  equally' beauti¬ 
ful,  that  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  pofiible  to  take  one’s  eyes  off  from  either  of 

U  . :  tbe/n  ! 
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*  * 

-  theni :  where  we  firft  look,  there  we  mult  continue  gazing,  and  all  we  can 
*  do. is  to  praife  the  object  before  us:  if  we  pafs  on  to  another,  it  is  equally 
alluring,  and  we  can  dwell  only  on  that  which  is  nearefl  to  us.  Their 
beauty,  in  ihort,  dazzles  and  furrounds  me  fo  on  every  fide,  that  I  with  to 

.  j  • 

have,  like  Argus,  eyes  in  every  part  of  me.  To  give  the  apple  to  them 
all,  were,  perhaps,  the  molt  equitable  determination  :  add  to  this,  that  one 
of  them  is  the  lifter  and  wife  of  Jupiter,  arid  the  other  two  his  daughters  : 
how  difficult  then  mbit  it  be Jto  decide  !  ' 

«  «  V 

9  1 

*  #  * 

MERCURY. 

All  I  know  is,  Jupiter’s  command  muft  be  obeyed. 

PARIS.*  ..  , 

% 

I  hope,  however,  Mercury,  you  will  prevail  on  thofe  who  are  conquered 
not  to  take  it  ill  of  me,  but  impute  it  to  the  errpr  of  my  fight. 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

# 

They  promife  that  they  will  :  therefore  begin  your  examination. 


r  y 


- 


PARIS. 


I  will  do  my  beft :  but  fir  ft  I  would  know  whether  they  would  chufe  to 
have  me  fee  them  juft  as  they  are,  or  think-  proper  to  undrefs,  for  a  clofer 

1  -  * 

infpedtion. 


•M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 


♦ 

Thatyou,  as  judge,  muft  determine;  order  it  as  you  think  proper. 


PARI  S. 


As  I  think  proper?  Then  let  me  fee  them  undrefled. 


MERCURY. 


[To  the  GodJeJTcs 


0 

You  hear  the  order :  obey. — You,  Paris,  may  examine  them,  vvhilft  I 


turn  my  face  another  way. 


V*'  E‘  ‘  N"'  U*  S. 


. 

It  is  right :  and  now,  Paris,  I  will  undrefs  fi'rfty  that  you  may  fee  I  am 
not  proud  of  my  large  eyes  only,  or  my  *  white  arms,  but  am'  alike  beau¬ 
tiful  all  over. 


MINERVA. 


Paris,  do  not  let  her  undrefs  till  lhe  has  laid  afide  her  J*-  ceftus,  lor  lhe  is 

0  |  m  ~  •  •  ♦  **  *  m  *  1  •  4  >  1 


an 


•  ■ 

*  My  white  arms ,]  Alluding  to  the  epithets  of  white-armed,  to  Juno  ;  and  /Sowxf, 

or  large-eyed,  to  Minerva,  fo  often  repeated  by  Homer.  1 

Hir-cejius^  The  ceflus  of, Venus,  which,  according  to  Homer,  fhe  lent  to  Junoqn^a 
particular  occaltioft,  is  thus  deferibed  by  Pope  ;  the  tranflation,  by  the  bye,  is  very  ioofe,  and 
departs  greatly  frqm  the  original, 


R  2 


In 
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an  enchantr.efs,  and  will  charm  you  with  it:  befides,  ihe  ought  not  to 'be 
tricked  out*  and  painted  fo  like  a  harlot,  but  to  Ihew  her  form,  plain,  and 


unadorned. 


PARIS. 


•  l 

*  < 


f  '  « 


’•  r 


What 


V  E  N  U  S. 


*  r  * 

% 

Why  do  not  you  then,  Minerva,  lay  down  your  helmet,  and  appear 
with  your  head  uncovered,  and  not  nod  your  ere, ft  in  that  manner,  to  frighten 
the  judge  ?  Or  are  you  afraid  your  blue  eyes  are  not  formidable  enough  with- 

A 


out  it  ? 


MINERVA. 


Well :  there  is  my  helmet* 


V  E  N  U  S 


And  there  is  my  ceftus 
Now  let  us  undrefs,. 


9  * 


JUNO. 


PARI  S. 


What 


A  ^  '  -  r 

|  *•  v  *  • 

pleafure  !  how  charming  is  this  virgin,  how  royal,  how  venerable,  how 
worthy  of  Jove  !  wliat  fweet  looks  are  there,  with  fmiles  fo  foft  and  fo  en¬ 
chanting  !  but  I  have  enough  of  happinefs  :  may  1  be  permitted  to  fee  each 

of  you  feparately,  for  now  I  am  .in  doubt;  my  fight  is  diftrad^ed,  and  I 

•  « 

know  not  which  way  to  turn  me. 


VENUS. 


i  • 


With  all  my  heart 


PARIS. 


Do  you  two  then  retire,  let  Juno  remain  with  me. 

JUNO. 

•  •  f 

Here  I  am,  and  when  ypu  have  viewed  me  well,  remember  there  is  fome- 

thing  elfe  to  be  confidered;  my  vidtpry  will  gain  you  great  reward,  for  if  you 

determine  me  to  be  the  handfomeft,  you  fliall  be  lord  of  all  Afia. 

* 

In  this  was  ev’ry  art,  and  ev’ry  charm, 

To  win  the  wifelt,  and  the  coldeft  warm  ;  ' 

Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  defire. 

The  kind  deceit,  the  {till-reviving  fire; 

Perfuafive  fpdech,-  and  more  perfuafive  fighs, 

Silence,  that  fpoke,  and- eloquence  of  eyes. 

Thefe  were  qualifications  foreign  to  external' beauty,  to  vv'hich  atone  the  judgment  of  Paris  was 
confined ;  he  had  therefore  a- faff  right  to  except  againft*  the  ce^lus. 

PARIS. 


f . 
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PARIS. 

I  am  not  to  be  fwayed  by  bribes,  but  (hall. judge  according  to  equity: 
you  may  retire.  Minerva,  approach. 


MINERVA. 

I  am  here  :  if  I  am  judged  the  handfomeft,  Paris,  you  fhall  never  be 
overcome  in  bartle,  but  always  return  a  conqueror:  I  will  make  you  a 
warrior,  and  victorious. 

PARIS. 

Minerva,  I  delight  notin  war  :  peace,  as  you  fee,  reigns  in  Phrygia  and 
in  Lydia,  and  my  father’s  empire  is  free  from  every  enemy  :  but  do  not  be 
afraid  that  you  fhould  lofe  the  prize,  becaufe  I  accept  not  of  your  offer: 
drefs  yourfelf,  and  put  on  your  helmet,  I  have  examined  you  fufficiemly. 
Now,  let  Venus  appear. 

VENUS. 


Behold  me  here  :  pafs  over  nothing  unobferved,  but  examine  feparately, 
and  dwell  on  every  limb  and  feature.  Mind,  withal,  what  I  fay  to  you  : 
long  fince  have  I  admired  you,  as  the  handfomeft  youth  in  all  Phrygia;  thy 
beauty  lhall  make  thee  happy  :  but  I  am  angry  with  you  for  not  leaving 
thefe  rude  rocks,  and  coming  into  the  city  ;  you  fhould  not  vvafte  your  beauty 
thus  in  folitude.  What  can  you  enjoy  in  thefe  mountains  ?  or  what  is  that 
fine  form  to  your  herds  and  flocks:  you  Ihould  ere  this  have  been  married, 
not  to  fome  ruftic  inhabitant  of  Ida,  but  to  fome  fair  Grecian,  of  Argos, 
Sparta,  or  Corinth,  fuch  as  Helen,  the  young  and  beautiful,  not  inferior 
even  to  me  in  charms;  and,  what  is  better  ftili,  a  votary  of  love;  were  fhe 
once  to  behold  you,  I  know  fhe  would  leave  all  mankind  to  follow  and  live 
with  you.  Have  you  never  heard  of  her  ? 


PARIS. 

Never:  but  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  hear  every  thing  you  know  concerning 
her. 

VENUS. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  that  beautiful  Leda,  whom  Jupiter  courted  in  the 
lhape  pf  a  fwan. 

PARIS. 


What  fort  of  a  face  has  fhe  ? 

VENUS. 

A 

Fair  as  the  fwan  from  whom  fhe  fprang,  foft  as  the  egg  fhe  was  nourifhed 
in;  an  objeCt  fo  univerfally  defirable,  that  a  war  was  kindled  on  her  ac¬ 
count,  when  fhe  was  yet  a  child,  and  Thefeus  ran  away  with  her  at  ten 

* 

years 
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years  old  :  when  fhe  arrived,  at  maturity,  the  firft  and  nobleft  Grecians 
fought  her  in  marriage:  'and  Menelaus,  of  the  race  of  Pelops,  was  the 
happy  man  preferred  to  all  the  reft.  But,  notwithftanding,  if  you  defire 
it,  I  will  get  her  for  you. 

PARIS.  .  1 

What,  when  (he  is  married  already  ? 

4 

VENUS. 

1  » 

You  are  young,  and  Ample  :  but  I  know  how  thefe  things  are  to  be 
brought  about. 

PARTS. 

How  ?  for  l  long  to  know, 

VENUS. 

You  mud  go  and  take  a  view  of  Greece,  and  when  you  come  to  Sparta, 
Helen  will  fee  you:  afterwards,  I  will  take  care  fhe  fhall  fall  in  love  with, 
and  follow  you. 

PARIS. 

I  can  never  believe  fhe  will  leave  her  hufband,  and  go  out  of  her  own 
country  with  a  ftranger  and  a  barbarian. 

VENUS. 

Give  yourfelf  no  concern  about  that.  I  have  two  beautiful  boys.  Love 
and  *  Amiabienefs;  thefe  will  I  give  you  to  accompany  you  in  your  jour¬ 
ney.  C;upid  fhall  take  entire  poffeffion  of  her,  and  infpire  her  with  love 
of  you;  whilft  Amiabienefs,  diffufed  around  you,  fhall  render  you  the 
defirable  objedt  of  her  affedtion.  I  will  myfelf  be  prefent,  and  befeech  the 
Graces  to  attend  you  ;  we  will  all  join  in  your  favour. 

PARIS. 

Succefs  is  yet  uncertain  :  but  already  I  burn  for  Helen ;  already  me- 
thinks  I  am  failed  to  Greece,  and  arrived  at  Sparta  ;  already  I  behold  her, 
and  return  with  my  fair  bride.  I  am  miferable  to  think  it  is  not  yet  per¬ 
formed. 

VENUS. 

Paris,  you  mud  not  fall  in  love  till  you  have  given  your  voice  for  me, 

♦  1 

*  Amiabienefs,']  Thefe  are  always  mentioned  as  the  infeparable  companions  of  Venus. 

Pope  tranflates  ‘i gay  deiire,  which  cannot  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  it  in  this  place. 
•4  The  latter,  fay s  Lucian,  it nil  make  you  the  objetf  of  her  affeflion.”  therefore,  mufl 

fignify  that  irrefiftable  power  of  pleafing,  which  would  always  render  him  defirable.  Amiabie¬ 
nefs  is,  perhaps,  the  only  word,  though,  I  think,  not  a  good  one,  which  we  have  to  exprefs 
this  quality. 

who 
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who  am  to  be  your  bride-maid ;  when  I  am  declared  the  conqueror,  I  muft 
accompany  you,  and  celebrate  together  your  nuptials  and  my  vi&ory ;  with 

this  apple  you  may  purchafe  love,  beauty,  and  happinefs. 

*  ♦ 

PARIS. 

But  after  judgment  given,  perhaps,  you  may  forget  me. 

VENUS. 

Shall  I  fwear  to  you  ? 

PARIS. 

No  :  but  promife  only. 

VENUS. 

Here,  then,  I  do  promife  to  give  you  Helen  for  a  wife,  to  accompany 
you  to  her,  and  to  fee  that  Ihe  follows  you  to  Troy.  I  will  be  with  you 
myfelf,  and  aflifl  yoy  in  every  thing, 

PARIS. 

*  And  will  you  bring  Love  and  Amiablenefs,  and  the  Graces  along  with 
you  ? 

VENUS. 

Fear  not  :  Hymen,  and  Defife  withal  fhall  attend  us. 

r 

PARIS. 

*  For  this,  then,  I  give  you  the  apple  :  for  this  receive  it. 

1 

#  A  Latin  poem,  on  this  fubjeft,  which  gained  the  firft  prize  in  the  year  1740  (or  there¬ 
abouts),  was  written  by  the  very  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  W.  Markham,  now  Lord  Archbilhop 
of  York,  then  ftudent  of  Chrilt-Chufch  College,  Oxford  ;  which,  for  claffical  purity,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  flyle,  is,  perhaps,  .fbperior  to  every  thing  of  that  kind.  The  author,  as  will  appear 
by  the  comparifon,  was  no  flranger  to  this  dialogue,  which  he  has  greatly  improved  upon. 


D  I  A- 
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.  ‘  *  r  * 

-  •  » 

-  i 

•  . 

*  t  , 

7*^  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are  amongjl  thebejl  known ,  perhaps ,  the  bejl 

A 

written  parts  of  our  author  s  works .  ^  explain  and  illujlrate  the  characters 

•  *i  4  *  r 

of  gods,  heroes ,  univerfally  known ,  fubjeds  univerfally  interejl - 

/«§*,  they  have  been  much  read  and  admired.  A  variety  of  modern  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  copy  the  Jlyle  and  manner  of  them ,  ^///  wry  few  with  any  degree  offuc- 
cejs.  Fenelon's  are  grave  and  learned ,  Lor*/  L  ytte  lton  *s  fpir  tied  and  fen- 

fible ,  pleafantry ,  ^  ^f//  #  j  agreeable  irony,  and 

9 

fprightly  fat  ire ,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian-. 


DIALOGUE  I. 


CRCESUS,  PLUTO,  MENIPPUS,  MIDAS,  and 

SARD  ANAPALUS. 


C  R  CE  S  U  S. 


O  PLUTO,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  living  with  this  intolerable  *  dog, 

Menippus;  remove  him,  I  befeech  you,  to  fome  other  place,  or  we 
niuft  decamp, 

PLUTO. 

*  • 

Why,  what  harm  can  he  do  you,  now  he  is  dead  ? 


C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

Whilft  we  are  weeping,  and  groaning,  and  lamenting  the  lofs  of  the  good 
things  we  pofieffed  in  the  other  world,  Midas  his  gold,  Sardanapalus  his 
dainties,  and  I  my  treafures,  he  is  perpetually  laughing  at,  and  abufing 
us,  calling  us  a  pack  of  flaves  and  rafcals ;  befides,  he  difturbs  our  com¬ 
plaints  every  minute  with  his  finging;  and,  in  ftiort,  is  exceffively  trouble- 
fome. 

PLUTO. 

Menippus,  what  is  this  they  fay  of  you  ? 


MENIPPUS. 

Truth,  O  Pluto,  nothing  but  truth  :  for  I  abominate  thefe  contemptible 
wretches,  who,  not  content  with  having  led  moft  iniquitous  lives  on  earth. 


*  Dog,  Menippus ,]  Menippus  was  a  celebrated  philofoplier,  of  the  fe&  of  Cynics,  fo  called 
from  kvvv,  v.woiy  a  dog,  from  their  perpetual  fnarling  at  all  mankind.  This  is  frequently 
alluded  to  throughout  the  works  of  Lucian. 

are 
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are  perpetually  crying  and  hankering  after  the  fame  things  here  below.  I 
own  it  gives  me  pleafure  to  torment  them  a  little. 

PLUTO. 

But  you  fhould  not :  they  have  reafon  enough  to  complain,  confidering 
what  they  have  loft. 

MENIPPUS. 

And  are  you  really,  Pluto,  Co  mad  as  to  approve  of  their  lamentations  ? 

PLUTO. 

Not  fo :  but  I  would  have  no  diflenfions  amongft  you. 

MENIPPUS. 

Be  allured,  ye  worft  of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Affyrians,  that  where- 
ever  you  go,  I  will  follow  and  perfecute  you  ;  will  make  you  the  fubjedt  of 
my  longs,  laughter,  and  ridicule. 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

Is  not  this  a  lhame  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

No  :  the  lhame  fhould  be  your’s  :  when  upon  earth,  you  expedted  to  be 
worlhipped;  trod  upon  and  infulted  vonr  fellow-creatures;  and  never 
thought  of  death  :  weep  now,  therefore,  and  lament  your  condition,  as  you 
deferve. 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

O  gods,  my  riches,  my  riches ! 

MIDAS. 

My  gold,  my  gold  ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My  dainties,  my  dainties  ! 

MENIPPUS. 

Aye,  aye  :  cry  away;  whilft  I  fing  the  old  adage  to  you.  Know  thyfclf, 
the  bell  fymphony  for  fuch  lamentations. 


VOL.  I. 
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DIALOGUE  II. 

MERCURY,  CHARON. 

MERCURY. 

Suppofe,  Mr.  waterman,  you  and  I  ftiould  fettle  our  accounts,  that  we 
may  have  no  fquabble  about  them  hereafter. 

CHARON. 

With  all  my  heart.  Mercury  ;  it  will  be  better  for  us  both,  and  may  pre¬ 
vent  trouble. 

MERCURY. 

Imprimis,  then,  you  are  indebted  to  me  for  an  anchor,  which  1  brought 
you  by  your  own  order,  five  drachmas. 

CHARON. 

You  charge  me  too  much* 

MERCURY. 

By  Pluto,  it  coft  me  that :  item,  for  a  chain  to  your  oar,  two  oboli. 

CHARON. 

Put  down  five  drachmas,  and  two  oboli. 

MERCURY. 

N 

Item,  a  needle  to  mend  your  fail,  for  which  I  paid  five  oboli. 

CHARON. 

Well :  down  with  it. 

MERCURY. 

Item,  for  pitch,  to  flop  up  the  cracks  in  your  boat,  with  nails,  and 
tackle,  all  together,  two  drachmas. 

CHARON. 

Well,  that  is  cheap  enough. 

MERCURY. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  reckoning,  this,  I  think,  is  all ;  and  now  pray  when 
do  you  intend  to  pay  me  ? 

CHARON. 

At  prefent.  Mercury,  it  is  not  in  my  power  :  but  if  a  plague,  or  a  war 
fhould  fend  down  a  good  troop  of  mortals,  I  may  pick  up  a  little  amongft 
them,  by  overcharging  them  in  my  fare. 

MERCURY. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  then  but  to  fit  me  down  contented,  and  pray 

heartily 
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heartily  for  all  the  mifehief  that  can  happen,  that  I  may  reap  the  benefit 
of  it. 

CHARON. 

Indeed,  Mercury,  fo  it  muft  be :  you  fee  I  have  very  little  company  at 
prefent,  in  time  of  peace. 

MERCURY. 

And  well  it  is  fo,  though  it  defers  the  payment  of  my  debt.  You  muft 

remember,  Charon,  what  fort  of  mortals  ufed  to  come  down  formerly, 

flout,  able  men,  full  of  blood,  and  covered  with  wounds  :  now-a-days  we 

fee  none  but  old  fellows  made  away  with  by  their  fons,  hufbands  by  their 

wives,  or  poor  wretches  that  died  of  dropfies,  with  bloated  legs  and  bellies, 

from  high  living,  pale,  and  ghaftly,  and  not  at  all  like  our  old  vifitors  : 

% 

mod  of  thefe  new-comers  are  fent  to  us  by  foul  means,  for  the  fake  of  their 
money. 

CHARON. 

Which,  you  know,  is  very  defirable. 

MERCURY. 

You  cannot  blame  me,  therefore,  if  I  dun  you  a  little  for  what  you 
owe  me. 


DIALOGUE  III. 

PLU  TO,  MERCURY. 

PLUTO. 

DO  you  know  that  old  fellow,  *  that  very  old  man  ;  I  mean  the  rich 
Eucrates,  who  has  notone  child  to  inherit  his  eftate,  but  about  fifty  thou- 
fand  legacy-hunters  gaping  after  it  ? 

MERCURY. 

O  yes ;  the  Sicyonian,  you  mean.  What  of  him  ? 

PLUTO. 

Why,  I  will  tell  you.  Mercury;  to  the  ninety  years  he  has  already  lived, 

1  would  add  ninety  more,  let  him  add,  if  he  can,  as  many  more  to  that : 

* 

*  That  very  old  many  £s>V.]  The  pra&ice  of  legacy-hunting  hath  been  a  fruitful  and  inex- 
hauftible  object  of  ridicule  and  fatire  amongft  wits,  both  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  days  ot 
Lucian  to  thofe  of  Ben  Jonfon,  who  has,  perhaps,  treated  it  more  fully  and  com  prehen  lively 
than  any  of  them  :  the  plan  of  his  excellent  comedy  of  Volpone  feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
this  dialogue. 

S  2  but 
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but  as  to  thofe  parafites,  young  Charinus,  Damon,  and  the  reft  of  them, 
conduct  them  this  way  as  foon  as  you  pleafe. 

MERCURY. 

% 

This  appears  to  me  rather  abfurd. 

% 

PLUTO. 

Not  at  all  :  it  is  but  juftice;  for  what  has  lie  done  to  them,  that  they 
Ihould  wiflh  him  to  die  ?  unlefs  it  is  merely  becaufe  they  have  no  right  to 
expecft  it.  But  what  fhews  their  villainy  moft,  is,  that  whiift  they  are  thus 
praying  for  his  departure,  yet,  to  all  outward  appearance,  they  feem  to  wor- 
fhip  him  ;  when  he  is  lick,  their  confultations  together  plainly  fhew  their 
intentions,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  pretend  they  would  facrifice  their 
lives  to  recover  him  :  but  the  adulation  of  thefe  wretches  puts  on  a  thoufand 
different  fliapes.  Let  him,  therefore,  be  immortal,  and  let  them  gape  in 
vain  for  his  riches,  and  march  off  before  him. 

MERCURY. 

The  punilhment  is  a  proper  one  for  fuch  fcoundrels  as  they  are ;  the  old  man 

# 

cajoles  them  pretty  well  himfelf,  and  feeds  them  up  with  falfe  hopes  ;  looks 
as  if  he  was  going  to  die,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  as  well  and  hearty  as 
themfelves  :  they,  in  the  mean  time,  are  dividing  the  fpoil,  and  enjoying, 
in  imagination,  the  happinefs  of  their  future  fortune. 

PLUTO. 

Let  him,  therefore,  lhake  off  the  old  man,  and,  like  Iolaus,  grow  young 

again;  and  they,  leaving  their  dreamed-of  treafures,  die  miferable,  like 
wretches  as  they  are,  and  make  ns  a  vifit  here  below. 

MERCURY. 

Pluto,  make  yourfelf  eafy,  I  lhall  take  care  to  condudt  them  hither  one 
by  one  :  there  are,  1  think,  feven  of  them. 

PLUTO. 

Bring  them  away;  and,  as  for  him,  let  him  fend  them. before  him,  and 
grow  young  as  faft  as  he  can. 
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DIALOGUE  IV. 

ZENOPHANTES  and  C  ALLIDEMIDES. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

AH!  Zenophantes,  how  came  you  here?  I,  you  know,  was  fuffocated 
by  eating  too  much  at  Dineas’s  feaft;  you  were  there,  I  think,  yourfelf, 
when  I  died. 

ZENOPHANT  E  S. 

I  was  fo,  Callidemides  :  but  my  accident  was  a  very  extraordinary  one : 
you  know  old  Ptaodotus. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

The  rich  old  cuff,  without  children,  whom  you  ufed  to  attend  fo  con- 
ftantly. 

ZENOPHANTES. 

The  fame :  I  paid  my  court  to  him  a  long  time,  hoping  he  would  foon 
tip  off,  and  leave  me  all  his  money  :  but  the  affair  being  tedioufly  protradted, 
and  the  old  fellow  threatening  to  live  to  the  age  of  *  Tithonus,  I  found  out 
a  fliorter  way  to  his  eftate,  bought  fome  poifon,  and  prevailed  on  his  cup¬ 
bearer,  whenever  he  fhould  call  for  drink,  for  he  topes  freely,  to  put  fome 
into  his  cup,  and  be  ready  to  give  it  him  :  which,  if  he  performed  cleverly, 
I  bound  myfelf  by  oath  to  give  him  his  liberty. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

Well,  and  what  happened  ?  this  is  an  extraordinary  affair,  indeed. 

ZENOPHANTES. 

Why,  when  we  came  into  the  room  after  bathing,  and  the  young  fellow 
had  got  the  cups  ready,  one  for  Ptaodotus  with  the  poifon,  and  the  other 
for  me,  how  it  happened  I  know  not,  but  by  fome  miftake,  he  gave  me  the 
poifoned  cup,  and  him  the  other ;  he  drank  up  his,  and  I  in  a  moment  fell 
down  dead  before  him:  thus  Zenophantes  died  inftead  of  Ptaodorus.  You 

fmile,  Callidemides:  you  fhould  not  laugh  at  a  friend's  misfortune. 

% 

*  Titbonus.~\  Son  of  Laomedon,  and  brother  to  Priam,  being  a  beautiful  youth,  Aurora, 
fell  in  love  with,  and  carried  him  off;  at  her  requeft,  Jupiter  made  him  immortal;  but  his 
miftrefs  having  forgot  to  afk  for  perpetual  youth,  as  well  as  immortality,  as  he  advanced  in 
years  he  felt  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  was,  consequently,  jniferable.  Jupiter,  at 
length,  fays  the  fable,  took  pity  on,  and  turned  him  into  a  grafs hopper.  On  the  fufferings  of 
Tithonus,  who  was  only  more  wretched  by  being  immortal,  was  probably  founded  Swift’s  idea 
of  the  Strulbrugs,  in  his  Gulliver. 
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CA  LLIDEMIDES. 

The  cataftrophe  was  fo  ridiculous,  I  cannot  help  it :  and  what  faid  the  old 
man  ? 

ZENOPHANTES. 

At  firft  he  was  fhocked  at  the  fuddennefs  of  the  accident :  but  when  he 
found  out,  I  fuppofe,  how  the  affair  happened,  he  laughed  himfelf  at  the 
defign  of  his  cup-bearer. 

CALLIDEMIDES. 

You  fhould  not  have  gone  this  compendious  way  to  work,  feeing  the 
money  would  have  come  fafer  to  you  in  the  common  courfe,  though  you 
might  have  waited  a  little  longer  for  it. 

DIALOGUE  V. 

SIMYLUS  and  POLYSTRATUS. 

SIMYLUS. 

IS  Polyftratus  come  to  us  at  laft,  after  a  life,  I  believe,  of  pretty  near  a 
hundred  ? 

POLY  STRATUS. 

A  little  above  ninety-eight,  Simylus. 

SIMYLUS. 

When  I  died,  you  were  above  feventy  :  pray,  how  have  you  lived  for 
thefc  thirty  years  paft  ? 

POLY  STRATUS. 

Mod  pleafantly,  I  allure  you  ;  and  that,  you  will  fay,  is  a  wonder. 

SIMYLUS. 

A  wonder,  indeed,  for  an  old  man,  like  you,  infirm,  and  without  chil¬ 
dren,  to  enjoy  life. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  wanted  for  nothing  :  fine  boys,  charming  women, 
fweet-feented  wines,  and  a  table  with  more  than  Sicilian  luxury. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

This  is  quite  new  :  I  always  took  you  for  a  mifer. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

Aye  :  but  I  have  had  a  new  flow  of  wealth  come  in  upon  me  fince  :  vili- 
tors  flocked  in  every  morning,  and  brought  me  the  fineft  prefents  of  every 
kind,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
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S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

So,  after  me  reigned  Polyftratus. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

No  :  but  I  had  a  thoufand  admirers. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

Ridiculous  !  admirers  at  your  age,  with  but  four  teeth  left  in  your  head. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

By  Jupiter,  all  the  firft  men  in  the  kingdom  :  old  as  I  was,  bald-pated, 
and  fquinting,  as  you  fee,  they  worfhipped  me :  happy  was  he  whom  I  did 
but  look  upon. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

1 

Did  you  bring  over  a  Venus  from  Chios,  like  *  Phaon,  who,  at  your  re- 
queft,  generoufly  condefcended  to  make  you  young  again,  handfome,  and 
defirable. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

Not  fo  ;  but  even  as  I  was,  they  adored  me. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

This  is  a  riddle,  indeed. 

POLYSTRA  TUS. 

O,  the  love  I  experienced  is  very  common  towards  rich  old  men  that  have 
no  children. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

I  underftand  your  beauty  now  :  it  fprung  from  a  golden  Venus. 

% 

P  O  L  Y  S  T  R  A  T  U  S. 

I  allure  you  I  reaped  no  fmall  advantage  from  my  lovers,  little  lefs  than 
adoration  :  fometimes  I  bore  myfelf  haughty  to  them,  and  even  baniflied 
them  from  niy  prefence,  whilft  they  endeavoured  to  rival  each  other  in  their 
attachment  to  me. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

And  how  did  you  manage  at  laft  with  regard  to  your  eftate  ? 

POLY  STRATUS. 

Promifed  every  one  of  them  openly  that  I  would  make  him  my  heir, 

*  Phaon .]  'A  young  man  of  Mitylene,  in  tlie  ifiand  of  Lefbos  ;  he  was  matter  of  a  fhip,. 
and,  having  one  day,  it  feems,  the  good  fortune  to  take  the  goddefs  Venus  onboard,  and  carry 
her  fafe  to  land,  file  made  him  amends,  by  prefenting  him  with  a  bottle  of  precious  ointment 
to  rub  himfelf  with,  and  which  immediately  rendered  him  the  molt  beautiful  of  his  fex,  and 
made,  confequently,  all  the  girls  in  love  with  him.  Amongtt  his  admirers  was  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Sappho. 


which 
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which  every  one  believed,  and  was  therefore  more  obfequious :  then  made 
my  will  privately,  and  left  them  all  to  lament  their  difappointment. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

And  whom  did  you  make  your  heir  by  your  laft  will  ?  Any  relation  ? 

POLYS  TRATUS. 

l 

No  :  by  Jove  !  but  a  handfome  young  Phrygian. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

How  old  was  he  ? 

POLY  STRATUS. 

About  twenty. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

O !  I  underftand  you  now  :  his  title  was  a  good  one. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

He  was  at  lead  a  much  worthier  objedt  than  any  of  them,  though  a  bar¬ 
barian,  and  of  no  great  character  :  the  nobles,  I  aflure  you,  pay  him  great 
refpedt,  as  my  heir,  and  now  he  is  ranked  amongft  the  patricians  ;  and, 
though  his  chin  is  fhaved,  and  he  fpeaks  a  foreign  language,  they  will  tell 
you  he  is  better  born  than  Codrus,  handfomer  than  Nereus,  and  more  pru¬ 
dent  than  Ulyfles. 

S  I  M  Y  L  U  S. 

For  that  I  care  not:  let  him  be  generaliffimo  of  Greece,  fo  thofe  fcoun- 
drels  do  not  inherit  your  eftate. 

DIALOGUE  VI. 

CRATES,  DIOGENES. 

CRATES. 

DID  you  know  Marichus,  the  Corinthian,  that  very  rich  fellow,  who 
had  fo  many  merchantmen,  a  coufin  german  of  Arifteas’s,  who  was  as  rich 
as  himfelf :  he  ufed  always  to  be  repeating  that  paflage  of  Homer, 

= - I  on  thee  will  feize. 

Or  thou  on  me - 

DIOGENES. 

What  was  the  caufe,  Crates,  of  their  extraordinary  attachment  to  each 
ether  ? 
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CRATES. 

Their  eftates  :  both  being  of  the  fame  age,  both  made  their  wills  public  ; 
Mterichus,  in  cafe  he  fhould  die  firft,  left  all  he  had  to  Arifteas;  and  Arifteas, 
to  Masrichus,  on  the  fame  condition  :  the  teftaments  on  both  fides  figned 
and  fealed,  each  of  them  ftrove  to  outdo  the  other  in  conftant  attendance 
and  mutual  adulation  :  the  foothfayers,  as  well  thofe.who  guefs  at  futurity 
from  the  ftars,  as  the  fons  of  Chaldaea,  who  prefage  by  dreams,  even  the 
Pythian  himfclf  fometimes  leaned  towards  Arifteas,  and  fometimes  to  Mze- 

richus,  and  the  fcale  was  held  a  long  time  in  equal  ballance  between  them. 


DIOGENES. 

And  how  ended  the  affair  ?  for  it  muft  be  worth  hearing. 


CRATES. 

Both  died  in  one  day  ;  and  their  eftates  came  to  their  relations,  Euno- 
mius  and  Thraficles,  who  had  never  dreamed  of  fuch  good  fortune.  The 
two  old  gentlemen,  it  feems,  in  their  voyage  from  Sicyon  to  Cyrrha,  meet¬ 
ing  with  an  unfortunate  north-eaft  wind,  full  againft  them,  were  both  loft. 


DIOGENES. 

So  much  the  better :  now,  when  you  and  I  were  alive,  we  never 
troubled  our  heads  with  each  other;  nor  did  I  ever  wilh  for  Antifthenes’s 
death,  that  his  ftaff  (for  he  had  an  excellent  ftrong  one,  made  out  of  box), 
might  defcend  to  me ;  no  more  than  you,  I  believe.  Crates,  defired  my 
departure,  that  you  might  inherit  my  tub,  and  fcrip,  with  two  pecks  of 
beans  in  it. 

CRATES. 


What 


you  nor  I  wanted:  what  I  really  wanted,  and  what  you  had  from  Antift- 
henes,  and  what,  as  it  were  by  hereditary  right,  I  received  from  you,  were 
greater  treafures,  and  far  more  valuable  than  the  Perfian  empire. 


DIOGENES. 

9 

What  may  they  be  ? 

CRATES. 

Wifdom,  felf-complacency,  truth,  boldnefs,  freedom,  liberty. 


DIOGENES. 

Thefe,  by  Jupiter,  I  remember  were  left  me  by  Antifthenes,  and  thefe* 
and  more  than  thefe,  did  I  bequeath  to  Crates. 

Vol.  r. 


T 
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CRATES. 

But  riches  of  this  kind  were  defpifed,  nor  did  any  fawn  upon  us  in  hopes 
of  inheriting  them  :  all  were  intent  on  gold,  and  gold  alone. 

DIOGENES. 

And  who  could  blame  them  ?  they  were  not  capable  of  receiving  what  we 
could  leave ;  it  would  have  dropped  through  fuch  empty  purfes  :  for,  if  you 
were  to  pour  in  wifdom,  freedom  of  fpeech,  or  truth  into  them,  it  would 
only  run  out  again,  having  no  bottom  to  contain  it,  as  it  happen'd  to  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  when  they  poured  water  into  a  fieve  :  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  wretches  fought  *  tooth  and  nail  for  a  little  gold. 

CRATES. 

Here,  alfo,  we  (hall  be  fure  to  enjoy  our  treafure,  and  hither  they  muft 
come,  bringing  only  one  -f  farthing  along  with  them,  and  even  that  they 
muft  part  from  to  Charon. 

DIALOGUE  VII. 

MENIPPUS,  MERCURY. 

MENIPPUS. 

WHERE  are  your  beauties  of  both  fexes,  Mercury?  I  am  a  ftranger 
here,  but  juft  arrived,  and  therefore  beg  you  would  condudt  me  to  them. 

MERCURY. 

Menippus,  I  have  not  time  for  that  at  prefent :  turn,  however,  to  your 
right  hand,  and  you  will  fee  Hyacinthus,  and  Narciflus,  and  Nereus,  and 
Achilles,  and  Tyro,  and  Helen,  and  Leda,  and  the  reft  of  them,  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  former  ages. 

MENIPPUS. 

1  fee  nothing  but  bones,  and  fculls  without  hair :  they  all  look  alike. 

MERCURY. 

Thofe  bones  and  fkulls,  which  you  feem  to  defpife,  were  the  very  per- 
fons  whom  the  poets  fo  extol. 

MENIPPUS. 

Shew  me  Helen,  I  befeech  you,  for  I  cannot  diftinguifh  her. 

*  Tooth  and  nail .]  oS^cri  xca  cyv%it  fays  Lucian,  the  tranflation  here  is  literal. 

One  farthing.']  The  Greeks  always  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  dead  a  piece  of  money, 
generally  an  obolus,  to  pay  Charon  for  their  paflage  over  the  Styx.  Ariftophanes,  in  his  Frogs, 
fpeaks  of  two,  but  this  was  by  way  of  humour. 
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M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

Yonder  bald-pate  is  fhe. 

MENIPPUS. 

And  were  a  thoufand  ftiips  manned  from  every  part  of  Greece,  were  fo 
many  Greeks  and  Barbarians  flain,  and  fo  many  cities  deftroyed  for  her  ? 

MERCURY. 

You  never  faw  her  when  ihe  was  alive  :  if  you  had,  you  would  not  have 
wonder’d,  as  the  *  poet  fays. 

No  wonder  fuch  celeftial  charms. 

For  nine  long  years,  have  fet  the  world  in  arms. 

When  the  flower  is  withered,  and  has  loft  its  colour,  it  becomes  dilguftful ; 
though,  whilft  it  grew  and  flourilhed,  it  was  univerfally  admired. 

MENIPPUS. 

■ 

All  I  wonder  at.  Mercury,  is,  that  the  Grecians  did  not  confider  how  ri¬ 
diculous  it  was  to  give  themfelves  fo  much  trouble  about  an  objedt  of  fuch 
a  fhortdived  and  decaying  nature. 

MERCURY. 

I  have  no  leifure  time  to  philofophize  with  you,  .Menippus,  fo  repofe 
yourfelf  wherever  you  pleafe :  I  muft  go  and  fetch  down  fome  more 
mortals. 


DIALOGUE  VIII. 

MENIPPUS,  CERBERUS. 

MENIPPUS. 

BROTHER,  Cerberus,  (for,  as  I  am  a  Cynic,  you  and  I  muft  be 
nearly  related  to  each  other),  I  befeech  you,  by  Styx,  to  inform  me  how 
Socrates  behaved  when  he  came  down  amongft  you ;  I  fuppofe,  being  a 
god,  you  can  talk  as  well  as  bark,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  it. 

CER  BERUS. 

At  firft,  Menippus,  and  whilft  he  was  at  a  good  diftance  from  me,  he 
never  looked  back,  but  advanced  boldly  forwards,  feeming  not  to  fear 
death  in  the  leaft,  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  fhew  his  bravery  to  thofe  who 

*  ds  the  poet  fays.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  r.  I.  r  $6.  Non  putant,  indignum,  (fays  the  gallant 
Quintillian),  Trojani  prrncipes  Graios  Trojanofque  propter  Hellenic  fpeciem  tot  mala,  tanta 
temporis  fpatio,  fuftinere : — Quenam  igitur  ilia  forma  credenda  eft  ? 


flood 
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Hood  afar  off  from  the  entrance  of  Tartarus  5  but  when  he  came  into  the 
cave,  and  found  it  all  dark  and  difmal,  and,  to  batten  him  a  little,  I  bit 
him  by  his  poifoned  foot,  he  cried  like  a  child,  began  to  lament  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  writhed  about  wonderfully. 

MENIPPUS. 

He  was  after  all,  then,  a  mere  Sophift,  and  had  not  fuch  a  contempt  for 
death  as  he  pretended  to  have. 

CERBERUS. 

Perhaps  not :  but  as  he  faw  it  was  not  to  be  avoided,  he  put  on  an  air  of 
indifference,  as  if  he  chofe  to  fuffer  it :  willing,  or  unwilling,  he  knew  it 
mud  happen,  but  pretended  to  be  courageous,  that  the  fpeftators  might 
admire  him.  I  can  fay,  indeed,  with  great  truth,  of  all  this  kind  of  men, 
that,  as  far  as  the  jaws  of  hell,  they  are  bold  and  fearlefs,  but  when  they 
come  on  the  infide,  they  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits. 

MENIPPUS. 

How  did  I  feem  to  behave,  when  I  came  down  firft  ? 

CERBERUS. 

*  Worthy  of  yourfelf,  Menippus;  Diogenes  and  you  alone  behaved  like 
men  :  not  fhoved  in  againft  your  wills,  but  entering  of  your  own  accord;  as 
if  all  befides  you  came  to  weep  and  lament,  and  you  only  to  laugh  and  be 
merry. 


DIALOGUE  IX. 

CHARON,  MENIPPUS,  and  MERCURY. 

CHARON. 

♦ 

You  rafcal,  pay  me  my  fare. 

MENIPPUS* 

Bawl  away,  Charon,  if  you  like  it. 

CHARON* 

Pay  me,  I  fay,  for  bringing  you  over. 

MENIPPUS. 

From  him  who  has  nothing,  nothing  can  you  receive. 

Worthy  of  yourfelf*}  Lucian,  generally,  we  may  obferve,  takes  the  part  of  the*  Cynics, 
and,  though  he  laughs  at  the  whole  corps,  feems  to  think  that  fe£t  the  mod  honed  amongft 
them :  though,  in  the  next  dialogue,  Menippus  is  abufed  for  not  paying  Charon  his  fare. 

CHARON. 
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CHARON. 

Can  a  man  be  without  one  farthing  ? 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

I  do  not  know  what  others  may  be,  but  fure  I  am  I  have  it  not. 

* 


CHARON. 

Give  it  me  this  moment,  or  I  will  ftrangle  you. 

MENIPPUS. 

I  will  break  your  head  with  this  flick. 

CHARON. 

Do  you  think  I  will  carry  you  fuch  a  voyage  for  nothing  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Let  Mercury  pay  for  me,  he  brought  me  to  you. 

MERCURY. 

A  fine  bargain,  indeed,  I  fhould  have,  to  pay  for  all  the  dead  men  I 
bring  down. 

CHARON. 

I  (hall  not  let  you  go. 

MENIPPUS. 

Haul  your  boat  alhore  then  :  but  how  will  you  take  from  me  what  I  have 
not  got  ? 

CHARON. 

Did  not  you  know  you  were  to  bring  fomething  for  me  ? 


MENIPPUS. 

I  did  :  but  I  had  nothing,  and  for  that  reafon  was  not  I  to  die  ? 

CHARON. 

You  will  be  the  only  one  that  could  ever  boaft  of  being  ferried  over  gratis* 

MENIPPUS. 

Not  fo  neither  :  I  pumped  for  you,  nay,  and  handled  an  oar  :  befides,  I 
was  the  only  one  of  your  pafiengers  who  did  not  cry  and  howl. 


CHARON. 

That  is  nothing  to  the  fare :  you  muft  give  me  my  farthing,  it  cannot 
be  otherwife. 

MENIPPUS. 

Carry  me  back  again,  then,  to  the  other  world* 


CHARON. 

Thank  yon  for  that;  and  fo  get  well  beat  by  jEacus  for  it. 


MENIPPUS. 

Then  do  not  be  troublefome. 


CBA* 
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CHARON. 

.  . 

Shew  me  what  you  have  got  in  your  bag. 

MENIPPUS. 

There  are  fome  lupines  for  you,  if  you  will,  they  are  *  Hecate’s  fupper. 


CHARON. 

Mercury,  what  did  you  bring  this  poor  dog  here  for,  to  prate  all  the 
voyage,  and  jeft  upon  all  the  pafiengers,  he  laughing  and  finging,  and  they 
crying  all  the  time  ? 

MERCURY. 

Do  not  you  know,  Charon,  who  it  is  you  have  brought  over ;  a  free  man, 
I  allure  you,  and  one  who  cares  for  nobody,  it  is  Menippus. 


If  ever  I  catch  him 


CHARON. 

E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 


But  remember,  my  friend,  you  cannot  catch  me  twice. 


f 


DIALOGUE  X. 

PLUTO,  fPROSERPINE,  and  PROTESILAUS. 

PROTESILAUS. 

O  PLUTO!  our  great  lord  and  matter,  the  Jupiter  of  thefe  regions, 

•> 

and  thou,  daughter  of  Ceres,  defpife  not  a  lover’s  prayer. 

PLUTO. 

What  would  you  alk  of  us,  friend,  and  who  are  you  ? 

PROTESILAUS. 

I  am  Protefilaus,  the  Phylacian,  fon  of  Iphiclus,  an  ally  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  and  was  the  firft  man  flain  at  Troy  :  my  defire  is,  that  I  may  return 
back,  and  live  a  little  longer. 

*  Hecate* s  fupper. ]  The  triple  goddefs,  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and  Proferpine  in 
hell :  the  goddefs  alfo  of  magicians  and  enchanters.  Expiatory  facrifices,  or  fuppers,  were  of¬ 
fered  to  this  deity,  to  avert  any  evils  which  might  impend,  by  reafon  of  particular  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  highway.  Every  new  moon,  fays  Potter,  there  was  a  public  Stwov,  or  fupper, 
provided  at  the  charge  of  the  richer  fort,  which  was  no  fooner  brought  to  the  accuftomed  place, 
but  the  poorer  people  carried  it  all  off,  giving  out  that  Hecate  had  devoured  it :  whence  it  was 
called  Hecate’s  fupper. — There  is  humour  in  this  allufion  to  it  by  Menippus. 

f  P rofer pi ne.  J  The  title  of  this  dialogue,  in  all  the  editions  of  Lucian,  which  I  have  feen, 
gives  us  only  the  names  of  Pluto  and  Protefilaus,  though,  as  Proferpine  atts  a  part  in  the  farce, 
fhe  had  an  undoubted  title  to  be  inferted  in  the  dramatis perfona. 


P  L  U- 
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PLUTO. 

That  is  a  defire,  Protefilaus,  which  all  the  dead  have;  but  which  was 

never  granted  to  any. 

PROTESILAUS. 

It  is  not  for  the  fake  of  living,  but  on  account  of  my  *  wife,  whom  I  had 
but  juft  married,  and  left  in  her  bridal-bed,  when  I  fet  out  on  my  voyage, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  moment  I  landed,  was  flain  by  He<ftor :  the  love 
of  her  makes  me  very  unhappy,  all  I  wifli  for  is  but  to  fee  her  for  a  Ihort 
time,  and  return  to  you  again. 

PLUTO. 

Have  not  you  drank  the  waters  of  Lethe  ? 

PROTESILAUS. 

I  have,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  this  thought  is  ftill  afflidting. 

PLUTO. 

You  had  better  ftay  here  :  there  is  no  occafion  for  your  returning  to  her, 
for  ihe  will  certainly  come  to  you. 

PROTESILAUS. 

But  I  cannot  bear  to  wait.  O  Pluto  !  you  know  too  well  yourfelf  what 
it  is  to  love. 

PLUTO. 

YVhat  pleafure  would  it  be  to  you  to  live  only  one  day  more,  and  after¬ 
wards  have  the  fame  caufe  for  grief? 

PROTESILAUS. 

I  believe  I  could  perfuade  her  to  follow  me  hither;  fo  that  inftead  of  one, 
you  would  have  two  new  fubjedts  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

PLUTO. 

That  cannot  be  done  :  nor  ever  has  been. 

♦ 

PROTESILAUS. 

I  will  recall  to  your  memory  an  inftance  or  two  of  it ;  on  this  very  account 
you  reftored  Eurydice  to  Orpheus,  and  my  relation  Alceftes  alfo,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  Hercules. 

*  My  Laodamia,  who,  on  hearing  of  her  hufband’s  death,  deftroyed  herfelf.  The 

oracle  had  declared,  that  whoever  landed  firft  on  the  Trojan  fhore  would  be  flain.  Protefilaus, 
notwithftanding,  embarked  on  the  expedition,  and  bravely  facrificed  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country.  The  Greeks  paid  him  divine  honours,  and  eredted  a  temple  to  him,  and  inflituted  a 
folemn  annual  feftivai,  called  by  his  name,  in  commemoration  of  him.  The  fable,  of  his  re¬ 
turning  to  life  for  a  day,  is  mentioned  by  Philoftratus,  Minutius  Felix,  and  fome  others.  Ser- 
vius,  in  a  note  on  apaflage  in  the  JEneid,  tells  us,  that  Laodomia  was  lo  terrified  at  the  return 
of  her  hufband  to  life,  that  flie  expired  in  his  arms. 
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PLUTO. 

And  Would  you,  fuch  a  horrid  fiefhlefs  fpeftre  as  you  are,  Sppeir  before 
your  beauteous  bride  ?  how  would  fhe  look  upon,  when  fhe  could  not  know 
you  !  Ihe  will  only  be  frightened,  and  run  away  from  you  ;  and  fo  you  will 
go  hick  fuch  a  way  for  nothing. 

PROSERPINE. 

For  that,  hufband,  you  may  find  a  remedy,  by  ordering  Mercury,  whetf 
Protefilaus  comes  to  life  again,  to  touch  him  with  his  rod,  and  make  him 
as  young  and  handfome  as  when  he  came  from  the  nuptial  bed. 

PLUTO. 

Since  fo  it  feems  good  to  Proferpine,  take  and  make  hirh  a  bridegroom 
again  :  but  remember,  Protefilaus,  that  you  take  but  one  day. 

DIALOGUE  XI. 

C  N  E  M  O  N  and  DAMNIPPUS. 

e  N  E  M  O  N. 

THIS  makes  the  old  faying  good,  the  *  kid  has  flain  the  lion. 

DAMNIPPUS. 

What  is  it  you  are  fo  angry  about,  Cnemon  ? 

C  N  E  M  O  N. 

What  am  I  angry  for  ?  why,  I  have  been  over-reached,  and  left  a 
man  heir  to  my  eftate,  whom  I  did  not  care  for,  inftead  of  thofe  who  ought 
to  have  inherited  it. 

DAMNIPPUS. 

How  came  that  about  ? 

C  N  E  MON. 

I  paid  my  court  to  Hermolaus,  a  rich  fellow,  who  had  no  children,  in 
hopes  of  his  death  :  he  was  pleafed  with  my  flattery,  and  feemed  to  enjoy 
it ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  thought  it  moll  advifeable  to  make  my  will  public, 
wherein  I  left  him  all  I  had;  which  I  did,  you  may  fuppofe,  with  a  defign 
that  he  Ihould  do  the  fame  by  me. 

DAMNIPPUS. 

And  did  he  ? 

CNEMON. 

What  he  had  determined  in  his  will,  I  am  a  ftranger  to ;  being  myfelf 

# 

*  The  kid,  A  Greek  proverb,  generally  applied  to  any  fl range  and  unexpe&ed  event, 

contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of  things. 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly  fnatched  away  by  the  fall  of  a  houfe  upon  me  :  and  now  Hermo- 

laus  is  in  pofleflion  of  all  I}  was  worth  :  like  a  fhark,  he  has  fwallowed  the 
bait,  hook  and  all* 

DAMNIPPUS. 

Yes,  and  fifherman  too,  I  think:  you  have  fpread  a  fnare,  and  caught 
yourfelf. 

C  N  E  M  O  N. 

I  have  fo  :  and  it  is  that  which  makes  me  miferable. 


DIALOGUE  XII. 

DIOGENES  and  MAUSOLUS. 

DIOGENES. 

MAUSOLUS,  why  all  thefe  haughty  airs,  as  if  you  thought  yourfelf 
fuperior  to  every  body  elfe  ? 

MAUSOLUS. 

Becaufe,  Diogenes,  I  am  a  king  ;  becaufe  I  ruled  over  all  Cana,  and  part 
of  Lydia  ;  fubdued  feveral  iflands,  conquered  half  Ionia,  and  came  as  far  as 
Miletus:  add  to  this,  that  I  was  tall,  handfome,  and  ftrong  in  battle:  but 
above  all,  becaufe  I  have  a  *  monument  at  Halicarnaffus,  eredted  with  ex¬ 
traordinary 

*  A  monument t  fee.]  We  are  told  by  Aulus  Gellius,  book  x.  lib.  iB.  that  Artemifia,  the 
wife  o'f  Maufolus,  was  fo  fond  of  him,  that,  after  his  death,  his  body  being  reduced  to  aflies, 
fhe  made  them  into  a  powder,  mixed  with  fpices  and  perfumes,  infufed  them  in  water,  and 
drank  them  up  ;  as  fingular  an  inftance  of  conjugal  affection  as  is,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with  in 
the  records  of  antiquity.  Modern  times  can  fearcely  boaft  a  parallel:  a  circumdance,  however, 
not  much  unlike  it,  has  happened  in  our  own,  and  not  long  fince,  which  I  fhall  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  delivering  to  poderity. 

Mr.  Van-Butchel,  a  mod  ingenious  artlft,  had  the  misfortune,  fomc  few  years  ago,  to  lofe  the 
wife  of  his  bofom  :  unwilling,  however,  to  part  with  her  fo  foon,  or  to  confign  her,  like  com¬ 
mon  clay,  to  a  dirty  grave,  immediately  after  her  deceafe,  he  contrived,  with  the  affillancc  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  fird:  anatomids  in  the  kingdom,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  pickle,  fo  to 
preferve  the  body  as  to  give  it  nearly  the  appearance  of  life  and  health,  put  it  into  a  glafs-cafc, 
and  Die  wed  it  for  a  long  time  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  where  it  mav,  for  ought  I 
know,  remain  to  this  day.  An  eminent  phyfician,  now  living,  who  is  as  well  known  for  his 
claflical  tade  and  extenfive  learning,  as  for  his  extraordinary  fkill  in  his  profeflion,  has  recorded 
this  fingular  tran faction  in  fome  excellent  Latin  lines,  which,  as,  I  believe,  they  were  never  yet 
printed,  I  (hall  here  fubjoin  (forgive  me  this  liberty,  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Baker),  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  my  readers# 

Vox..  I. 
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traordinary  magnificence,  fuch  a  one  as  never  dead  man  had  before:  nothing 
was  ever  equal  to  it  in  beauty  ;  with  men  and  horfes  carved  to  the  life,  out  of 
the  fined  marble  :  you  will  not  find  a  *  temple  in  the  world  comparable  to 
it.  Have  not  I  fome  reafon  to  be  proud  of  fuch  things  ? 

DIOGENES. 

What !  of  empire,  beauty,  or  a  large  tomb  ? 

MAU  SOLUS* 

By  Jove,  I  think  fo. 

DIOGENES. 

But,  my  dear  handfome  Maufolus,  you  have  no  longer  either  ftrength  or 
beauty  ;  and  if  we  were  to  call  in  an  arbitrator  to  decide  on  corporeal  excel¬ 
lence,  I  fee  no  reafon  why,  at  prefent,  he  Ihould  prefer  your  bald  pate  to  mine, 

# 

feeing  they  are  both  of  them  alike  :  we  both  fhew  our  teeth,  both  have  loft 
our  eyes,  and  our  nofes  are  both  flat ;  as  to  your  fine  marble  fepulchres,  the 
Halicarnaffians,  perhaps,  may  be  proud  of  it,  and  fhew  their  magnificent 
ftrudture  to  ftrangers,  with  no  little  oftentation  ;  but,  in  troth,  noble  fir, 
I  cannot  fee  what  fervice  it  is  of  to  you  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  you  will  fay,  you 


In  reliquias  Mariae  Vanbutchel  novo  miraculo  confervatas,  &  a  marito  fuo  fuperftites  culm 

quotidiano  adoratas. 


Hie,  exfors  tumuli,  jacet 
Uxor  Joannis  Vanbutchel, 

Integra  omnino  &  incorrupta, 

V  iri  fui  amantillimi 

Defiderium  fimul  &  deficit  ; 

Quam  gravi  morbo  vitiatam, 
Confumptamque  tandem  longa  morte, 
In  hanc,  quam  cernis,  nitorem. 

In  hanc  fpeciem  &  colorem  viventis 
Ab  indecora  put  redine  vindicavit. 

In  vita  &  repugnante  natuia, 

Vir  egregius,  Gulielmus  Hunterus, 
Artificii  prius  intentati 
Inventor  idem  &  perfeftor. 

O  1  fortunatum  maritum, 

Cui  datur 


Uxoretn  multum  ainatam 
Retinere  una  in  unis  aedibus, 

AfFari,  tangere,  complefti. 

Propter  dormire,  li  lubet, 

Non  fatis  modb  fuperftitem, 

Sed,  (quod  mirabilius) 

Etiam  fuaviorem, 

Venuftiorem, 

Habitiorem, 

Solidam  magis,  &  magis  fucci  plenam, 
Quam  cum  ipfa  in  vivis  fuerit ! 

O  1  fortunatum  virum,  &  invidendum, 
Cui  peculiare  hoc,  &  proprium  contingit, 
Apud  fe  habere  feeminam 
Conilantem  fibi, 

Et  horis  omnibus  eandem  ! 


*  Temple,]  The  tomb,  eretted  by  Artemifia,  in  memory  of  Maufolus,  is  ufually  reckoned 
amongft.  the  feven  wonders  ofthe  world.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in 
circumference,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  containing  a  pyramid  within  of  the  fame 
height.  The  term  of  Maufoleum  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  fons  and  daughters  of  pofihumous 


vanity,  and  is  uled  to  this  day. 
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bear  a  greater  burthen  than  any  of  us,  being  prefled  down  with  fuch  a 
weight  of  marble. 

M  A  U  SOLUS. 

So,  all  thefe  things  are  to  be  counted  for  nothing,  and  Maufolus  and  Dio¬ 
genes  are  upon  a  level  ? 

DIOGENES. 

Not  fo,  neither,  great  fir :  for  Maufolus  will  be  tormented  whenever 
he  reflects  on  what  once  made  him  fo  happy  :  whilft  Diogenes,  at  the  fame 
time,  will  laugh  at  him  for  it.  He  will  fay  that  the  monument  at  Halicar- 
naflus  was  eredted  by  his  filler,  and  his  wife  Artemifia  :  Diogenes,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  fo  much  as  know  whether  he  had  any  fepulchre  at 
all;  nor  did  he  even  care  about  it:  but  he  left  behind  him,  amongft  the 
good  and  great,  the  charadter  of  one  who  lived  like  a  man  ;  a  charadter, 
thou  abjedt  creature,  higher  than  thy  monument,  and  built  on  a  much 
nobler  foundation. 

DIALOGUE  XIII. 

AJAX  AND  AGAMEMNON. 

AGAMEMNON. 

WHY,  O  Ajax,  after  running  mad,  as  you  did,  thinking  you  had  de- 
ftroyed  us  all,  and  then  killing  yourfelf,  do  you  find  fault  with  Ulyfles  ? 
you  would  not  fo  much  as  look  at  him  juft  now  ;  when  he  came  hither  to 
confult  the  foothfayer,  never  condefcended  to  fpeak  to  your  old  friend  and 
fellow-foldier  ;  but  haughtily  ftalked  by,  and  took  no  notice  of  him. 

AJAX. 

Agamemnon,  he  deferved  it :  he  was  the  caufe  of  my  frenzy,  by  con¬ 
tending  with  me  for  the  armour.  * 

AGAMEMNON. 

Could  you  expedl  to  be  without  a  rival,  or  to  gain  the  vidtory  over  all, 
without  the  trouble  of  a  conteft  ? 

AJAX. 

At  lead  in  that  caufe,  I  think,  I  ought ;  the  •arms  were  mine  by  right  of 
inheritance,  as  they  belonged  to  my  coufin  Achilles;  and  this,  moreover, 
you,  who  were  all  his  fuperiors,  acknowleged,  and  yielded  them  to  me : 
but  that  fon  of  Laertes,  whofe  life  I  have  fo  often  favcd,  when  in  the  ut> 

U  2  moft 
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mod  danger,  he,  and  he  alone,  pretended  to  be  worthier  of  them  than 

# 

AGAMEMNON. 

My  noble  friend,  you  fhould  lay  the  blame  on  Thetis,  who,  inftead  of 
giving  you  the  armour,  which  file  ought  to  have  done,  as  the  neareft  rela¬ 
tion,  expofed  them  to  public  view. 

AJAX. 

She  was  not  to  blame,  but  Ulyfles,  who  alone  flood  in  opposition  to  me. 

AGAMEMNON. 

♦ 

Surely,  Ajax,  he  is  to  be  forgiven,  if,  as  a  man,  he  was  fond  of  glory, 

* 

for  whofe  fake  we  are  all  ready  to  abide  the  greateft  perils ;  befides,  that  he 
fairly  conquered  you;  and  fo  the  Trojans  themfelves  determined. 

ajax! 

I  know  very  well  who  determined  it :  but  we  mud  not  fpeak  evil  of  the 
gods:  Ulyfles,  however,  I  fhall  always  abhor,  though  Minerva  herfelf 
were  to  forbid  me. 

DIALO  GUE  XIV. 

ANTILOCH  US  and  ACHILLES. 

ANTI  LOCH  US. 

ACHILLES,  how  could  you  talk  as  you  juft  now  did  to  Ulyfles,  con¬ 
cerning  death,  in  a  manner  fo  unbecoming  the  pupil  of  Chiron  and  Pha> 
nix  ?  I  overheard  you  telling  him,  that  *  you  had  rather  be  a  ploughman, 

or 

*  ITou  bad  rather ,  CsV.]  The  words  here  alluded  to  are  fpoken  by  Achilles  to  Ulyfles  in  the 
lhades,  as  related  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Homer’s  Odyfley. — They  are  thus  tranfiated  by  Pope, 

Rather  I’d  chufe  laborioufly  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 

A  Have  to  fomc  poor  hind,  that  toils  for  bread, 

Than  reign  the  feepter’d  monarch  of  the  dead. 

See  Pope’s  Odyfley,  book  xi.  ver.  £97. 

Homer  has  undoubtedly  given  a  in  oft  wretched,  iinperfeft,  and  unaccountable  clefcripuon  of 
a  future  ftate.  In  his  infernal  regions,  we  do  not  find,  except  in  a  very  few  inftances,  any  pro¬ 
per  diftin&ion  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  the  guilty  are  not  puniftied,  nor  the  virtuous  re¬ 
warded  ;  the  ghofts  are  all  moft  miferable  figures,  and,  like  fo  many  frightful  fkeletons,  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  thing  to  employ  or  to  divert  them.  Virgil’s  hell  is  certainly  a  much 
more  rational,  as  well  as  a  much  more  poetical  one.  Lucian,  who  feems  fond  of  taking  every 

oppor- 
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or  labourer  to  fome  needy  ruftic,  who  had  fcarce  bread  to  eat,  than  be  a 
monarch  here  below  :  fuch  words  had  fuited  well  a  low  Phrygian  flave, 
anxious  after  long  life;  but  for  the  fon  of  Peleus,  the  firft  of  heroes,  who 
had  courted  fo  many  dangers  in  the  field,  to  think  fo  meanly,  and  fo  much 
beneath  himlelf,  is  fhameful  indeed,  and  directly  oppofite  to  all  his  former 
noble  adtions  :  for,  when  you  might  have  reigned  at  Phthiotis,  and  lived 
inglorious,  even  to  extreme  old  age,  you  preferred  an  honourable  death. 

ACHILLES. 

But  then,  O  fon  ofNcftor,  I  was  ignorant  of  this  ftate,  and  knew  not 
which  was  beft :  therefore  did  I  prefer  that  idle  fame  to  life;  at  length  I 
have  difeovered  how  unprofitable  it  is.  On  earth,  indeed,  fuch  deeds  as 
mine  are  loudly  celebrated,  but  amongft  the  dead  all  are  equal  :  no  longer, 
Antilochus,  have  we  ftrength  or  beauty,  but  are  all  involved  in  the  fame 
obfeurity,  and  not  diflinguilhable  one  from  another;  nor  Trojan  ghofts  are 
afraid  of,  nor  Grecian  revere  Achilles  :  one  (hade  is  like  another,  and  the 
coward  and  the  brave  are  here  mingled  together  :  this  is  what  difgufts  me, 
and  I  had  much  rather  live  and  be  a  Have  on  earth. 

ANTILOCHUS. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  it  is  the  law  of  nature  that  all  mutt  die,  you  fhould 
fubmit  to  it  therefore,  and  not  repine:  you  fee  how  many  of  your  friends 
are  already  here  :  Ulyflcs  too,  will  join  us  foon.  Let  it  then  afford  you  com¬ 
fort,  that  you  are  not  the  only  fufferer :  behold  Hercules,  Meleager,  and 
other  excellent  men,  who,  I  believe,  would  not  willingly  return  to  the 
other  world,  if  they  expected  to  be  fent  thither  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude, 
under  the  low  and  indigent. 

ACHILLES. 

It  is  a  friendly  admonition  :  and  yet,  1  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  me¬ 
mory  of  my  paft  life  ftill  difquicts  me,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
every  one  of  you  is  affedfced  in  the  fame  manner:  and  if  you  will  not  acknow- 
lege  it,  you  are  but  fo  much  the  more  to  blame,  in  luffering  without  com¬ 
plaint. 

ANTILOCHUS. 

Rather  fay,  Achilles,  we  adt  more  prudently  than  yourfelf;  as  well  know- 

■ 

opportunity  to  turn  die  blind  bard  into  ridicule,  has  feverely  cenfured  ham  in  many  places  for 
propagating  fuch  abfurd  notions ;  though  Homer,  after  all,  was  not  to  blame,  ns  he  only  de¬ 
livered  the  opinions  and  fables  received  and  believed  by  his  contemporaries,  which  was  all  the 
bufmefs  and  all  the  duty  of  a  poet. 
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ing  of  how  little  fervice  it  mult  be  to  murmur :  we  bear  all  in  filence,  and 
complain  not,  left,  defiring  what  you  defire,  like  you,  we  fhould  only  be¬ 
come  ridiculous. 

DIALOGUE  XV. 

* 

TERPSION  and  PLUTO. 

TERPSION. 

PLUTO,  is  this  fair  and  equitable,  that  I  fhould  die  at  thirty,  and  old 
Thucritus,  who  is  above  ninety,  be  alive  ftill? 

PLUTO. 

Moft  fit  it  is,  Terpfion,  that  he  fhould  live,  who  never  wifhed  for  the 
death  of  any  of  his  friends  ;  whilft  you  laid  wait  for  his,  in  hopes  of  his 
eflate. 

TERPSION. 

Ought  not  the  old,  who  can  no  longer  enjoy  life,  to  die,  and  make  room 
for  the  young  ? 

PLUTO. 

You  would  make  a  new  law,  Terpfion,  that  all  thofe  who  can  no  longer 
enjoy  their  riches  with  pleafure,  fhould  depart :  but  fate  and  nature  have 
otherwife  determined. 

TERPSION. 

It  is  a  determination  which  l  cannot  approve  :  the  oldeft,  I  think,  fhould 
die  fir  ft,  and  after  him  the  next  in  feniority,  and  fo  on;  nor  would  I  have 
any  old  fellow  abfurdly  continue  to  live,  who  has  but  three  teeth  left  in  his 
head,  and  can  fcarce  fee  out  of  his  blear  eyes  ;  who  is  forced  to  be  fupport- 
ed  by  hisfervant,  a  kind  of  animated  fcpulchre,  without  any  tafle  for  plea¬ 
fure,  and  the  mere  laughing  flock  of  youth  :  '  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  and  the  brave  are  fnatched  away  :  it  is  the  running 
back  of  ftreams  to  their  fountain  head  :  at  leaft  one  fhould  know  when  old 
fellows  are  to  die^  that  one  may  not  court  them  for  nothing  ;  but  now,  as 
the  faying  is,  we  often  *  put^he  cart  before  the  horfe. 

,  PLUTO. 

Tl\efe  things,  Terpfion,  are  much  better  ordered  than  you  feem  to  think 

*  Put  the  cart,  fcfr.]  The  original  proverb,  as  quoted  by  Lucian,  is,  literally  tranftated, 
the  cart  often  drags  the  ox,  which  approaches  fo  nearly  to  our  own  familiar  adage,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  adopt  it,  though  it  is  feldom  applied  in  this  fenfe. 
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they  are:  why  (hould  you  gape  after  other  peoples  cflates,  and  fawn  upon 
old  men  who  have  no  children?  For  this  reafon  you  are  dcfcvedly  iaughed 
at,  when,  in  lead  of  your  burying  t  h  t  m  ,  they  bury  you;  and,  as  you  with 
for  THr-ia  deaths,  all  the  world  is  glad  of  yours:  You  invented  this  new 
art,  this  falling  in  love  with  old  men  and  women,  who  have  no  children  ;  for 
thofe  who  have  children  are  never  courted  by  you:  fome  of  them,  indeed, 
whom  you  have  negledted,  feeing  your  defign,  though  they  had  children, 
pretended  to  hate  them,  that  they  might  draw  you  in  to  flatter  them,  and, 

after  all  the  prefents  you  had  made  them,  cut  you  off  in  their  wills :  thus 

% 

nature  prevailed,  as  flie  ought,  their  own  children  pofleffed  the  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  you  gnaihed  your  teeth  with  grief  at  the  disappointment. 

TERPSION. 

It  is  too. true:  what  a  deal  of  money  have  I  loft  by  that  Thucritus,  who, 
whenever  I  came  in,  pretended  to  be  dying,  fetched  a  deep  figh,  and 
fqueaked  like  a  chicken  in  the  egg-lhell;  and  I,  like  a  fool,  thinking  he  was 
juft  ready  to  be  put  into  his  coffin,  fent  him  prefent  on  prefent,  for  fear  my 
rivals  Should  excel  mein  generality  :  laid  awake  whole  nights,  counting  my 
riches  and  difpofing  of  them  :  the  want  of  deep,  and  uneafinefs  1  underwent 
were,  indeed,  the  caufe  of  my  death,  and  the  old  fellow,  when  he  had 

fucked  all  he  could  out  of  me,  the  day  before  yefterday,  when  I  was  buried, 
flood  over  my  grave  and  laughed  at  me. 

PLUTO. 

Well  done,  Thucritus  :  long  mayeft  thou  live,  abounding  in  wealth, 
and  laughing  at  fuch  fools  as  thefe  ;  nor  mayeft  thou  die,  till  thou  halt 
fent  all  thy  flatterers  before  thee  ! 

TERPSION. 

O  Pluto,  if  Chariades  dies  before  Thucritus,  I  fhall  be  happy* 

PLUTO. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  Terpfion;  for  Phido,  and  Melanthus,  and  all  of  them 
will  die  before  him,  and  of  the  fame  diftemper  as  yourfelf. 

TERPSION. 

I  am  glad  of  that  :  fo,  long  live  Thucritus  ! 


D  I  A- 
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DIALOGUE  XVI. 


MENIPPUS  and  TANTALUS. 

MENIPPUS. 


TANTALUS,  why  ftandeft  thou  there  by  the  lake  fide,  weeping  and 


lamenting  fo  ? 


TANTALUS. 


Becaufe,  Menippus,  I  atn  perilhing  with  thirft. 


MENIPPUS. 

Are  you  fo  lazy  that  you  cannot  ftoop  down  and  drink  :  by  Jove,  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  take  fome  in  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

TANTALUS. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  ftoop  :  for  no  fooner  does  the  water  find  me  approach¬ 
ing,  but  immediately  it  runs  away  from  me,  or  if  I  do  catch  a  little,  and 
hold  it  up  to  my  mouth,  I  cannot  fo  much  as  wet  my  lips  with  it,  for,  fome 
how  or  other,  it  flips  through  my  fingers,  and  leaves  my  hand  as  dry  as 
ever. 

MENIPPUS. 

Indeed,  Tantalus,  your  fufferings  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  But 
pray,  inform  me,  why  fliould  you  drink  at  all  ?  you  have  no  body ;  that  is 
buried  in  Lydia,  and  can  neither  be  hungry  nor  dry :  and  what  bufinefs, 
therefore,  has  a  ghoft  to  drink  ?■ 

TANTALUS. 

That  very  thing  is  my  punifhmcnt :  my  foul  fuffers  thirft  as  much  as 
when  it  had  a  body. 

MENIPPUS. 

You  are  punifhed  with  thirft  ;  fo  far  I  believe  you  ;  but  what  is  there  fo 
dreadful  in  it?  Are  you  afraid  of  dying  for  want  of  drink  ?  After  one  death 
there  is  no  fear  of  another. 


TANTALUS. 


You  fay  right :  but  that  is  a  principal  part  of 
firous  of  drink,  when  there  is  no  occafion  for  it. 


my  punifhment,  to  be  de- 


MENIPPUS. 

Tantalus,  you  are  abfolutely  mad,  and,  by  Jove,  if  you  want  any  drink 
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it  is  *  Hellebore ;  for,  contrary  to  thofe  who  are  bit  by  dogs,  you  have  the 
dread*  not  of  water,  but  of  thirft. 

TANTALUS. 

I  would  drink  hellebore  itfelf,  if  I  could  get  it. 

MENIPPUS. 

Be  fatisfied,  Tantalus  :  for  neither  you  nor  any  of  the  dead  mud:  drink  ; 
it  is  impoffible :  they  are  not  all  of  them,  indeed,  condemned  to  thirft, 
nor  does  the  water  expedl  them,  as  it  does  you. 


DIALOGU  E  XVI. 

♦  » 

MI  NO  S  and  SOSTRATUS. 

MINOS. 

6 

LET  this  ruffian,  Softratus,  be  caft  into  Phlegethon  :  and  that  facrile- 
gipus  fellow  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Chimera  ;  and,  do  you  hear.  Mercury, 
chain  down  the  tyrant  along  with  Tityus,  and  let  the  vulturs  gnaw  his  liver: 
but  go  ye  good  and  virtuous  into  the  Elyfian  Fields,  inhabit  the  illands  of 
the  blefled,  as  a  reward  for  your  piety  and  virtue  whilft  upon  earth, 

SOSTRATUS. 

Do  but  hear  me  firft,  Minos,  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 

MINOS. 

What'!  hear  you  again  ?  do  not  you  ftand  convidled  already  of  being  a 
villain,  and  killing  fq  many  people  ? 

SOSTRATU  S. 

Granted  .:  but  <confider  whether  my  punilhment  is  juft,  or  not. 

MINOS. 

Moft  certainly ;  if  every  one  ihould  have  the  reward  which  they  deferve. 

SOSTRATUS. 

But  pray,  Minos,  anfwer  me  one  fhort  queftion. 

#  Hellebore .]  A  medicinal  plant,  conftantly  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  as  a  grand 
fpecific  againfl  melancholy,  folly,  madnefs,  and  all  the  diforders  of  the  mind-  There  are  two 
forts,  the  black,  which  we  call  the  Chriftmas-rofe,  and  the  white,  called  neefe-wort.  The 
jfland  of  Anti.cyra,  liruate  againft  mount  Oeta,  was  famous  for  the  growth  of  this  plant,  whence 
fprung  the  proverbial  faying,  of  navigct  Ant  icy  ram ,  fend  him  a  voyage  to  Anticyra.  Amongft 
the  moderns,  It  has,  fome  how  or  other,  loll  all  its  wonderful  efficacy,  and  is  very  feldotn  ufed 
amongft  us. 

Vol.  I. 
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MINOS. 

Afk  it;  but  be  brief,  that  I  may  have  time  to  try  fome  other  caufes* 

SOSTRATUS. 

Whatever  I  did,  whilft  upon  earth,  did  I  do  it  of  my  own  accord,  or 
was  I  compelled  to  it  by  *  fate  ? 

MINOS. 

By  fate  :  no  doubt  of  it. 

SOSTRATUS. 

M 

And,  in  obedience  to  that,  do  we  not  all  adt;  thofe  who  are  called 
good,  and  we  who  feem  to  do  evil  ? 

MINOS. 

Moft  certainly ;  as  Clotho  enjoins  them,  who  pre-ordains  what  every  man 
Ihall  do,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

SOSTRATUS. 

If  a  man,  therefore,  kills  another,  being  obliged  to  it  by  one  whom  he 
dare  notdifobey;  a  hangman,  for  inftance,  by  command  of  the  judge,  or 
an  officer,  by  order  of  the  king,  who  is  guilty  of  the  murther  ? 

MINOS. 

The  judge,  or  the  king,  undoubtedly:  it  cannot  be  the  fword,  which  is 
no  more  than  an  inftrument  to  fulfill  the  defire  of  him  who  diredts  the  ufe 
of  it. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Excellent  Minos :  thus,  in  fupport  of  my  axiom,  to  add  a  corollary ; 
again,  if  any  one,  fent  by  his  matter,  brings  me  gold  or  filver,  who  am  I 
to  thank  for  it,  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  the  favour  ? 

MINOS. 

To  him  who  fent  it :  the  man  who  brought  was  only  agent  to  the  other. 

SOSTRATUS. 

Do  not  you  perceive,  therefore,  how  unjuft  it  is  to  punifh  me,  who  was 
only  an  inftrument  employed  to  do  thofe  things  which  Clotho  had  command¬ 
ed,  and  to  reward  thofe  who  only  adminiftered  the  good  imparted  to  them 


*  By  fate.]  The  dodlrine  held  by  many  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  concerning  fate,  or  ne- 
ceffity,  was  [like  predeftination  in  modern  times),  the  perpetual  caufe  of  fcepticifm  in  the  hea¬ 
then  world,  and  afforded  at  the  fame  time  an  ample  fubjedt  for  ridicule  to  the  fatiriffs  and  poets  : 
confeq  uently  a  favourite  fubjedt  with  Lucian,  who  takes  frequent  opportunities  of  laughing  at 
the  folly  and  abfurdity  of  it. 


by 
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by  others  ?  you  can  never  fay  it  was  poffible  to  adt  in  o'ppofirion  to  the 

* 

dictates  of  necefiity. 

MINOS. 

On  a  diligent  enquiry,  Softratus,  you  will  find  out  many  things  of  this 
kind  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  all  you  can  gain  by  your  difco- 
veries  will  be,  to  the  title  of  thief,  to  add  that  of  fophifi:  alfo :  however, 
let  him  go.  Mercury,  without  any  farther  punifhment ;  but  take  care  you 
do  not  teach  other  ghofts  to  aik  the  fame  queftions. 

DIALOGUE  XVII. 

DIOGENES  and  POLLUX. 

6 

DIOGENES. 

POLLUX,  I  charge  you,  when  you  return  to  the  other  world,  for  I  think 
you  are  to  come  to  life  again  to-morrow,  if  you  fee  Menippus  the  Cynic 
(you  will  find  him,  probably,  either  in  the  Craneum  at  Corinth,  or  the  Ly¬ 
ceum,  laughing  at  the  philofophers  quarrels  with  one  another),  fpeak  thus  to 
him  :  Diogenes  commands  you,  O  Menippus,  when  you  have  laughed 
your  fill  at  things  upon  earth,  that  you  would  come  down  and  laugh  flill 
more  at  things  below  :  there  it  may  be  a  doubt  whether  you  fhould  laugh  or 

not,  and  it  is  a  common  faying  amongft  you,  <c  Who  knows  what  is  to  come 
hereafter?”  But  here  you  will  laugh  for  ever,  as  I  do:  efpecially  when  you 
fee  the  rich  and  great,  kings  and  nobles,  funk  into  fuch  meannefs  and  ob- 
fcurity,  and  only  diftinguifhed  by  fuperior  mifery.  Tell  him  how  poor  and 
contemptible  they  feem,  in  comparifon  to  what  they  were  above,  when  they 
recolledt  their  former  ftate  :  tell  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fill  his  bag  with 
lupines,  or,  if  he  can  pick  up  *  Hecate’s  fupper  in  the  highway,  or  an  egg 
left  at  a  facrifice,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  to  bring  it  with  him. 

POLLUX. 

Diogenes,  I  will  tell  him  what  you  defire  me ;  but  how  ihall  I  know  him  ? 
What  fort  of  a  face  has  he  ? 

DIOGENES. 

He  is  an  old  fellow,  with  a  bald  pate,  in  a  tattered  garment,  full  of  holes, 
and  open  to  every  wind,  and  patched  up  with  rags  of  different  colours  :  he  is 
always  laughing,  and  remarkably  fevere  upon  the  proud  philofophers. 

•  Hecate's /upper.]  For  an  account  of  this,  fee  note,  p.  142. 
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.  POLLUX. 

By  thefe  tokens  I  fhall  eafily  diftinguilh  him. 

DIOGENES. 

♦ 

Shall  I  give  you  any  commands  for  thofe  philofophers  ? 

POLLUX. 

If  you  pleafe  ;  I  fhall  execute  them  with  pleafure. 

DIOGENES. 

4 

Tell  them,  once  for  all,  to  leave  off  playing  the  fool,  quarrelling  about 
the  formation  of  the  world,  giving  one  another  *  horns,  and  making  -f-  cro¬ 
codiles  :  let  them  no  longer  teach  the  mind  to  exerciie  itfelf  in  luch  trifles. 

POLLUX. 

But  they  will  call  me  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  blockhead,  for  pretending 
to  find  fault  with  their  dodtrines. 

DIOGENES. 

But  do  you  tell  them  from  me,  they  ought  to  lament  their  own  ignorance. 

POLLUX. 

Diogenes,  this  alfo  I  fhall  acquaint  them  with. 

DIOGENES. 

And  now,  my  dear  little  Pollux,  in  my  name  thus  fhall  you  accofl  the 
rich  :  Why,  ye  empty  creatures,  do  ye  hoard  up  your  gold,  why  torment 
yourfelves,  why  put  your  money  out  to  ufury,  and  heap  talent  upon  talent; 
when  in  the  fhades,  where  you  foon  muft  come,  one  obolus  will  fuffice  you  ? 

POLLUX. 

I  will  do  it* 

DIOGENES. 

A  word  likewife,  to  thofe  who  boaft  of  their  ftrength  or  beauty;  Megil- 
lus,  for  inftance,  the  Corinthian,  and  Damoxenus,  the  wreftler;  tell  them 

ft 

% 

*  Horns.']  This  alludes  to  a  ridiculous  kind  of  fyllogifm,  much  in  falhion  amongft  the  Stoic 
philofophers,  who  ufed  to  fay,  “  Quod  non  ami fifti,  babes.:  cornua  non  amififti  ergo  cornua 
habes  what  thou  hall  not  loll,  thou  hall;  thou  hall  not  loft  thy  horns,  ergo,  thou  hall  horns. 
T  he  critics  tell  us,  that  by  horns  here,  as  amongft  us,  was  meant  the  very  ancient  pradtice  of 
cuckoldom,  and,  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  quote  the  following  paflage  from  Arte midor us  : 
mOn  V  yvvn  crov  i ropvtvcrtt,  xca  tq  AETOMENON,  KEPATA  axnjo  riOIHSEI.  Onirocr.it.  lib.  2 .  cap.  xi* 
f  Crocodiles. ]  Another  kind  of  renigmatical  fophifm,  pradlifed  by  the  fmallwits  of  the  age. 
A  crocodile,  faid  they,  promiled  to  reftore  a  child  he  had  ftolen,  if  a  perfon  would  give  him  a 
true  anfwcr  to  a  queftion  he  would  afk,  and  the  queftion  itfelf  was,  whether  he  fhould  reftore 
the  child  or  not  ?— This  was  fomething  tike  arguing  in  a  circle.  QuimiUian,  in  allufton  to  this, 
talks  of  ceratinos  &  crocodilinas  ambiguitates.  See  Lucian’s  Sale  of  Philofophers. 
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we  have  no  vellow  hair  here,  no  blue  or  black  eyes,  no  rofy  complexions, 
no  well- firing  nerves,  or  brawny  fhoulders,  but  all  one  heap  of  duft,  as  they 
fay,  and  fcuiis  without  hair  or  beauty. 

POLLUX. 

This  mefiage,  alfo,  fhall  I  moft  willingly  deliver- 

DIOGENES. 

Moreover,  my  little  Spartan,  you  mu  ft  tell  the  poor  (for  many  of  them 
are  unhappy,  and  lament  their  poverty),  that  they  fhould  not  cry  and  take 
on  :  inform  them  of  the  equality  that  reigns  amongft  us,  and  that  hereafter 
they  fhall  fee  thofe  who  were  fo  much  richer  on  earth,  when  they  come  here, 
juft  as  poor  as  themfelves ;  and  withal,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  tell  your 
countrymen,  the  *  Lacedaemonians,  from  me,  that  they  are  fadly  degene¬ 
rated. 

POLLUX. 

No  mefiage  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  I  befeech  you,  Diogenes;,  for  I  wilt 
not  carry  it :  for  the  reft  you  may  depend  on  me. 

DIOGENES. 

We  will  omit  it  then,  if  you  think  proper  :  but  remember  my  other  com¬ 
mands* 


DIALOGUE  XVIII. 

DIOGENES  and  ALEXANDER. 

DIOGENES.. 

WHAT!  Alexander  here  !  could  he  die  like  one  of  us  ? 

ALEXANDER. 

It  is  even  fo,  as  you  fee,  Diogenes  ;  and  where  is  the  wonder  that  a  mor¬ 
tal  man  fhould  die  ? 

DIOGENES. 

Did  Ammon  lie,  then,  when  he  called  you  his  fon ;  and  are  you  really 
fprung  from  Philip  ? 

*  LaccdamoniansC\  From  being  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  feverity  of  their  manners,  the- 
Lacedaemonians  became,  in:  procefs  of  time,  the  moft  luxurious  and  abandoned  people.  Pol¬ 
lux,  however,  did  not  chufe  to  tell  them  fo.  A  temple,  we  are  told,  had.  been  ere<fted  to  him 
in  Laconia.  He  was  a  god  of  honour,  and  would  not  be  reproached  with  that  worlt  of  all  vices, 
ingratitude.  * 


ALEX- 
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ALEXANDER. 


From  Philip,  moft  undoubtedly :  for  had  I  been  the  fon  of  Ammon,  I 


had  not  died. 


DIOGENES. 


Something  was  whifpered  too  about  Olympias,  that  {he  kept  company 
with  a  Dragon,  who  was  feen  in  bed  with  her,  that  you  were  the  fruit  of  their 
amours,  and  Philip  deceived,  who  only  imagined  himfelf  to  be  your  father. 

ALEXANDER. 

I  have  heard  of  this  as  well  as  you  ;  and  now  I  perceive,  that  neither  my 
mother,  nor  the  prophets  of  Ammon,  fpoke  one  word  of  truth. 


DIOGENES. 

The  tale,  however,  was  not  unferviceable  to  you  in  carrying  on  your  af¬ 
fairs  ;  for  many,  believing  you  to  be  a  god,  feared  you  as  fuch  :  but  pray, 
infbrm  me,  to  whom  you  have  left  your  empire  ? 


ALEXANDER. 

Indeed,  Diogenes,  I  know  not:  my  death  was  fo  fudden,  that  I  had  not 
time  to  determine  any  thing  concerning  it,  except  that,  when  I  was  dying, 
I  gave  my  ring  to  Perdiccas.  What  makes  you  fmile  ? 

DIOGENES. 

I  fmile  to  think  how  the  Grecians  behaved  when  they  gave  you  the  em¬ 
pire,  how  they  chofe  you  their  general  againft  the  Barbarians,  flattered  and 
adored  you  ;  fome  of  them  were  for  adding  you  to  the  twelve  deities,  build¬ 
ing  temples  for,  and  worfhipping  you  as  the  offspring  of  the  Dragon.  But, 
tell  me,  where  did  the  Macedonians  bury  you  ? 


ALEXANDER. 

For  thefe  three  days  paft  1  have  lain  in  Babylon  ;  but  Ptolomams,  one  of 
my  officers,  has  promifed,  when  affairs  are  a  little  quiet,  and  he  is  at  lei- 
fure,  to  carry  me  to  ^gypt,  and  bury  me  there,  that  I  may  be  made  an 

DIOGENES. 

Can  I  help  laughing,  Alexander,  to  fee  you  ridiculous  even  after  death, 
and  hoping  to  be  ail  Oliris  or  Anubis  ?  But,  pray,  my  moft  divine 
friend,  lay  afide  your  hopes :  no  one  who  has  ever  paffed  the  lake,  and  des¬ 
cended  into  the  mouth  of  Tartarus,  muft  ever  think  of  returning:  JEacus 
is  not  fo  carelefs,  nor  Cerberus  fo  contemptible.  But  I  fhould  be  glad  to 
know  how  you  feel  on  the  remembrance  of  paft  felicity,  when  you  recoiled: 
your  guards,  your  fatraps,  and  your  treafures,  the  people  that  adored  you 


jfEgyptian  god. 
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at  BaOrria,  and  at  Babylon,  your  honours  and  dignities,  when  you  Ihone  fo 
confpicuous,  when  you  were  ca  ried  by  immenfe  wild  beads,  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  cloathed  in  purple;  does  not  the  remembrance  of  thefe  things 
torment  \ou? — Ha!  fool  doft  thou  weep?  Did  not  your  wile  Ariftotle 
teach  you  to  have  no  dependence  <>n  the  gifcs  of  Fortune  ? 

ALEXAND  ER. 

Call  you  him  wife?  that  baled  of  all  fl:Urcrers  !  I  know  him  well,  know 
how  much  hefolicited,  how  much  he  wrote  to  me,  how  he  abufed  my  love 
of  fcience,  and  defire  of  knowlege;  how  he  complimented  and  flattered  me* 
fometimes  on  my  beauty,  as  if  chat  was  a  fpecies  of  perfection  ;  fometinies  on 
my  actions,  and  fometimes  on  my  riches,  for  thofe  alfo  he  looked  on  as  a 
real  good,  probably  the  better  to  excufe  h’s  own  defire  of  them.  Diogenes, 
he  was  an  artful  and  difigningman,  and  all  the  fruits  I  reap  from  his  wif- 
dom,  is,  to  be  tormented  now  about  thofe  enjoyments  which  you  juft  now 
mentioned. 

DIOGENES. 

What  is  to  be  done  then  ?  Shall  I  point  you  out  a  remedy  for  this  difeafe  ? 
as  we  have  no  hellebore  growing  here,  take,  as  faft  as  you  can,  the  waters 
of  Lethe;  drink,  and  drink  again;  Ariftotle’s  good  things  will  then  no- 
longer  difguft  you  :  but  I  fee  Clytus,  and  Callifthenes,  and  feveral  more, 
who  are  ready  to  fall  upon,  and  tear  you  in  pieces,  for  the  injuries  they 
have  received  from  :  you  therefore,  go  into  another  path,  and  remember 
what  I  told  you ;  drink  away. 


DIALOGUE  XIX. 

ALEXANDER,  HANNIBAL,  SCIPIO,  and  MINOS.. 

ALEXAND  ER. 

♦ 

LIBYAN,  I  tell  thee  I  ought  to  have  the  precedency,  being  the  greater- 
man. 

HANNIBAL. 

That  I  deny. 

ALEXANDER. 

I  appeal  to  Minos# 

MINOS. 

Who  are  ye  > 

ALEXANDER. 

This  is  Hannibal  of  Carthage*  I  am  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip#. 


MINOS.. 
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MINOS. 

* 

By  Jove,  two  illuftrious  men  !  but  what  are  you  quarrelling  about  ? 

ALEXANDER. 

Precedency  :  he  affirms  that  he  was  a  *  greater  general  than  I ;  and  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  affert,  what  every  body  knows,  that  I  was  a  better  foldier, 
not  only  than  him,  but  than  any  that  ever  appeared  before  me. 

MINOS. 

Let  each  plead  his  own  caufe  :  do  you  Hannibal,  begin. 

HANNIBAL. 

0 

One  thing,  Minos,  I  am  very  glad  of,  which  is,  that  I  learned  the 

Greek  language  ;  in  that,  at  leaft,  he  is  not  my  fuperior  :  but,  moreover, 
thofe  are,  in  my  opinion,  moft  worthy  of  praife,  v\  ho,  from  being  nothing, 
have  turned  out  great  men,  and  raifed  thcmfelves  to  power  and  empire  by 
their  own  merit.  When  I  firft  attacked  Iberia,  with  a  very  final!  army,  and 
fought  under  my  brother,  I  received  the  greateft  honours,  and  was  confider- 
ed  as  a  hero.  I  took  the  Celtiberians,  and  conquered  Hefperia;  climbed  up 
vaft  mountains,  run  over  all  Eridanus,  laid  wafte  a  number  of  cities,  and 
fubdued  all  the  flat  country  of  Italy,  even  up  to  the  walls  of  the  great  city. 
I  flew  fo  many  men  in  one  day,  that  I  meafured  out  their  J  rings  by  the 
bulhel,  and  made  bridges  over  the  river  with  their  carcafes ;  and  all  this  I 
did,  without  calling  myfelf  the  fon  of  Ammon,  or  pretending  to  be  a  god, 
or  telling  my  mother’s  dreams  :  I  ncknowleged  myfelf  a  mere  mortal, 
fought  againft  the  mod:  experienced  generals,  and  the  braved  foldiers;  did 
not  attack  Modes  and  Armenians,  fellows  that  run  before  any  body  purfues, 
and  yield  the  victory  to  the  firft  man  that  oppofes  them.  Alexander  did,  in¬ 
deed,  improve  the  empire  left  him  by  his  father,  and,  by  a  lucky  enterprize, 
greatly  extended  it  •,  but,  after  he  had  conquered  the  unfortunate  Darius,  at 
Iflus  and  Arbela,  he  degenerated  from  his  father’s  virtues,  and  wanted  to 


*  A  greater  general.]  This  dialogue  is  founded  on  a  paiTage  in  Livy,  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  14. 
where  he  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  being  alked  by  .Scipio,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  greateft 
general,  replied,  Alexander  the  Great,  next -to  him  Pyrrhus,  and  thirdly  himfelf;  if,  indeed, 
added  he,  I  had  conquered  iicipio,  1  fhould  have  placed  mylelf  firft  of  all.— Here  Lucian  makes 
him  retradt  his  former  opinion,  and  claim  the  precedency. 

+  The  Greek  language*]  Aliquot  c, us  libri,  (fays  Corn.  Nepos,  fpeaking  of  Hannibal)  fiint 
Graeco  fermone  confcdfi. 

X  Rings,]  Livy  lays,  expleftc  ties  modios  fuperDimidium.  Florus  tells  us,  modios  duosannulorum 
Carthaginem  effe  miflos.  Lucian  gives  us  an  indefinite  number,  as  more  fuitable  to  his  pur- 
pofe.  Every  account  is,  perhaps,  rather  hyperbolical. 


be 
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be  adored;  fell  into  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  Medes,  flew  his  own 
friends  at  feafts,  and  aflociated  with  murtherers  and  aflaffins.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  ruled  my  country  with  equity,  and  when  Ihe  called  me  to  her 
aid,  againft  a  mighty  fleet  fent  out  to  invade  her,  I  obeyed  with  cbearful- 
nefs,  reduced  myfelf  to  a  private  man,  and,  though  condemned  unjuftly, 
bore  it  with  patience  and  refignation:  this  I  did,  though  a  *  Barbarian, 
who  had  never  learned  Homer,  as  he  had,  nor  boafted  of  the  Sophift  Arift- 
totle  for  my  matter,  but  took  nature  only  for  my  guide  ;  therefore  do  I  ef- 

i 

teem  myfelf  fuperior  to  Alexander.  He  may,  indeed,  claim  precedency, 
becaufe  his  head  is  circled  with  a  diadem;  in  Macedon,  pe;haps,  this  may- 
gain  him  reverence,  but  furely  he  is  noton  that  account  to  be  preferred  to  a 
noble  and  diftinguilhed  general,  who  owed  his  rife  not  to  fortune  but  to 
con  dud:. 

MINOS. 

Spoken  with  ftrength  and  fpirit,  fuch  as  one  would  little  have  expedred 
from  a  Barbarian.  Alexander,  what  anfwer  can  ft  thou  make  to  him  ? 

ALEXANDER. 

So  impudent  a  boafter  as  this  deferves  none  :  to  fame  alone  I  might  leave 
it  to  diftinguifh  between  a  monarch  and  a  Have  :  but  judge  whether  I 
am  not  far  fuperior  to  him ;  I,  who,  even  when  a  boy,  took  poffeffion  of  a 
divided  kingdom,  re-eftablilhed  peace,  revenged  myfelf  on  my  father’s 
murtherers,  and  intimidated  Greece  by  the  fubverfion  of  Thebes.  Eleded 
generaliffimo,  by  the  univerfal  fuffrage,  I  fcorned  to  fit  down  in  Macedon, 
contented  with  the  kingdom  left  me  by  my  father,  but  grafped  the  whole 
world  in  idea;  and,  thirfting  after  univerfal  empire,  with  a  fmall  force  in¬ 
vaded  Alia,  conquered  nobly  at  the  Granicus,  took  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and 
Ionia,  and  at  length  fubduing  every  thing  that  oppofed  me,  came  to  Ifius, 
where  Darius  with  an  innumerable  army  waited  for  me  ;  from  thence  how 
many  I  fent  to  the  /hades,  you,  O  Minos,  can  bell:  teftify ;  Charon  will  tell 
you,  his  boat  could  not  hold  them,  and  he  was  obliged  to  bring  them  over 
in  rafters  made  on  purpofe;  this  I  did  at  the  perpetual  hazard  of  my  life, 
fearlefs  of  wounds  or  danger.  To  pafs  over  what  I  performed  at  Tyre  and 
Arbela,  I  pierced  even  to  India,  and  made  the  ocean  alone  the  limits  of  my 
empire;  I  took  their  elephants,  and  led  Porus  captive.  I  palled  the  Tanais, 

*  d  Barbarian.]  Ergo  humanitatis  dulcedo  etiam  in  eflerata  Barbarorum  Ingenia  penetrat — 
fays  Valerius  Maximus,  fpeaking  of  Hannibal’s  tendernefs  and  humanity. 

Vol.  I.  Y  and, 
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and,  with  a  vaft  body  of  horfe,  overcame  the  warlike  Scythians.  I  defended 
myfelf  from  my  enemies,  and  endeared  myfelf  to  my  friends  by  adts  of  be¬ 
neficence.  .If  men  miftook  me  for  a  deity,  they  might  well  be  forgiven,  as 
they  were,  induced  by  the  greatnefs  of  my  actions,  to  believe  me  fuch. 
Laflly,  1  died  a  king,  death  feized  me  on  the  throne ;  but  he  perifhed  an 
exile  at  Bithynus,  the  fate  which  fuch  a  cruel  and  worthlefs  wretch  deferved. 
How  he  conquered  Italy  I  will  not  fay;  not  by  bravery,  but  by  fraud,  cun¬ 
ning,  and  chicanery,  never  mindful  of  juftice,  opennefs,  or  integrity. 
When  he  reproached  me  with  luxury,  he  forgot  his  own  behaviour  at  Ca¬ 
pua,  where,  abandoned  to  harlots,  he  loti:  all  the  fruits  of  his  vidtories  in 
the  purfuit  of  pleafure/  But  what  of  great  or  noble  fhould  I  have  done, 
had  I  not  contemned  my  weftern  conquefts,  and  turned  towards  the  Eaft  ?  I 
might  have  taken  Italy  without  bloodfhed,  and  Libya,  and  brought  the 
whole  earth,  even  unto  Gades,  under  my  dominion,  with  the  greateft  eafe  : 
'  but  I  thought  it  not  worth  my  care,  to  reduce  kingdoms,  which  already 
trembled  at  my  power,  and  acknowleged  me  for  their  matter.  Minos,  I 
have  given  thefe  few  out  of  many  reafons  that  might  be  brought  here  before 
you  ;  judge,  and  determine. 

S  C  I  P  I  o. 

Not  before  you  have  heard  me  alfo. 

MINOS. 

My  good  friend,  who  are  you,  whence  come  you,  and  what  have  you  to 
fay  ? 

S  C  I  P  I  o. 

I  am  Scipio,  the  Roman  general,  who  deftroyed  Carthage,  and  conquer¬ 
ed  the  Africans  in  feveral  battles. 

MINOS. 

And  what  of  that  ? 

SCIPIO. 

I  acknowlege  myfelf  inferior  to  Alexander,  but  think  I  fhould  take  place 
of  Hannibal,  whom  I  purfued,  overcame,  and  put  to  ignominious  flight: 
how  dares  he  to  contend  with  Alexander,  when  I,  who  conquered  him,  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  it  ? 

MINOS. 

By  Jove,  Scipio,  you  are  in  the  right;  wherefore  let  Alexander  have  the 
precedency;  you  fhall  be.fecond,  and  Hannibal,  if  you  pleafe,  who  is  no 
contemptible  character,  come  in,  third. 
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MENIPPUS,  jE  A  C  U  S,  PYTHAGORAS,  EMPEDOCLES, 

and  SOCRATES. 


MENIPPUS. 


NOW.  M acu 


me  every  thing  worth  feeing  here  below. 

M  A  C  U  S. 

That  cannot  eafily  be  done,  Menippus;  but  the  mod  confiderable  are  as 
follows:  this  is  Cerberus ;  to  Charon,  who  brought  you  over,  you  are  no 
ftranger;  Pyriphlegethon,  and  the  great  lake,  you  favv  as  you  came  in. 

MENIPPUS. 

Thefe  I  know  already,  and  you,  who  guard  the  entrance  ;  I  had  a  fight 
alfo  of  Pluto  and  the  Furies  :  but  fhew  me  your  old  heroes,  ihofe  who  made 
the  greateft  figure  in  the  world. 

M  A  C  U  S. 

Yonder  is  Agamemon,  the  other  Achilles,  he  who  fits  next  to  them  is 
Idomeneus;  then  comes  Ulyffes,  after  him  Ajax,  Diomede,  and  feveral 
other  famous  Grecians. 

MENIPPUS. 

Alas  poor  Homer  !  how  the  glorious  fubjedls  of  thy  rhapfodies  lie  fcatter- 
ed  upon  the  ground,  without  form  or  beauty,  mere  duft  and  allies,  with 
very  *  poor  heads,  trifles  now  of  no  value  or  duration  :  but  who  is  this  ? 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

Cyrus  ;  and  here  comes  Craffus,  next  to  him  is  Sardanapalus,  behind 
them  is  Midas,  and  that  is  Xerxes. 

MENIPPUS. 

Thou  too,  impious  wretch,  wert  once  the  terror  of  Greece,  pretending  to 
fail  through  mountains,  and  building  bridges  over  the  Hellefpont;  and  what 
a  figure  is  that  Craffus  now!  but  pray,  JEacus,  let  me  give  that  Sardana¬ 
palus  a  box. 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

By  no  means,  you  would  crack  that  foft  effeminate  fkull  of  his. 

*  Poor  heads .]  Alluding  to  that  expreflion  of  Homer  in  the  Odyffey, 
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MENIPPUS. 

Then  I  will  e’en  fpit  upon  the  *  Hermaphrodite. 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

Shall  I  lhew  you  fome  of  our  philofophers  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

By  Jove,  I  wifti  you  would. 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

A 

Firft  of  all,  then,  there  is  Pythagoras. 

MENIPPUS. 

Hail,  Euphorbus,  Apollo,  or  by  whatever  name  you  chufe  to  be  called. 

PYTH  AGORA  S. 

Hail  to  thee,  Menippus. 

MENIPPUS. 

Have  you  got  your  j-  golden  thigh  yet  ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

No  :  what  have  you  got  to  eat  in  your  little  bag  there  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Nothing  but  beans,  my  friend,  which  you  muft  not  eat. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Give  me  fome,  the  laws  of  the  other  world  do  not  bind  us  here  below  :  I 
have  learned,  fince  I  came  hither,  that  there  is  no  refemblance  between 
beans,  and  the  fource  of  generation. 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  Solon,  the  fon  of  Execeftida,  Thales,  Pittacus,  and 
the  reft  of  them,  all  feven,  as  you  fee,  together. 

MENIPPUS. 

Thefe,  and  thefe  alone,  feetn  to  be  chearful  and  happy  :  but  who  is  this 
fellow,  covered  with  allies,  and  full  of  blifters,  like  an  over-baked  loaf  ? 


*  Hermaphrodite .]  half  man,  half  woman :  no  improper  appellation  for  the  effemi¬ 

nate  Sardanapalus. 

•f  Golden  thigh .]  D.  Laertius  tells  us,  that  Pythagoras  had  Co  noble  an  appearance,  that  his 
difciples  looked  upon  him  as  a  god,  and  called  him  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.  The  philofo- 
phcr  availed  bimfelf  of  their  prejudices,  and  told  them  that  he  had  a  golden  thigh,  which,  we 
are  told,  he  (hewed  feveral  times  to  Abaris  the  prieft  of  Apollo  :  in  thofe  times  the  ipfe  dixit  of 
the  matter  was  fufficient  ;  they  took  his  word,  and  were  not  fo  unreafonable.as.  to  a(k  for  the 
ocular  proof. 
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JE  A  C  US. 

O,  that  is  Empedocles,  juft  arrived,  half  roafted,  from  mount  AEtna. 

MENIPPUS. 

Good  brazen- foot,  what  could  induce  thee  to  leap  into  the  mouth  of  a 
furnace  ? . 

JE  A  C  V  S. 

A  kind  of  melancholy  madnefs,  Menippus. 

MENIPPUS. 

Aye,  by  Jove,  the  madnefs  of  pride,  affedtation,  and  vain  glory;  this 
confumed  you  and  your  flippers  together  :  the  trick,  after  all,  was  of  little 
fervice  to  you,  for  you  were  feen  after  death  :  but  where  is  Socrates  ? 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

He  is  generally  diverting  himfelf  with  Neftor  and  Palamedes. 

MENIPPUS, 

If  he  was  hereabouts,  I  fliould  be  glad  to  fee  him. 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

You  fee  him  with  the  bald  pate  there  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

They  are  all  fo,  that  is  no  diftindtion. 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

I  mean  him  with  the  flat  nofe. 

MENIPPUS. 

I  fhall  never  know  him  by  that  neither,  for  they  all  have  it. 

SOCRATES. 

Menippus,  did  you  afk  for  me  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Yes,  Socrates. 

SOCRATES. 

How  go  affairs  at  Athens  now  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

The  young  men  are  all  turned  philofophers  ;  and,  indeed,  if  you  look  at 
their  gait  and  apparel  only,  you  would  take  them  for  firft-rate  ones :  but 
you  fee  what  Ariftippus  is,  now  he  is  come  amongft  you,  and  Plato 
himfelf,  one  fmelling  of  perfumes,  and  the  other  a  *  flatterer  of  Sicilian 
tyrants. 

•  JJlattcrcrJ\  See  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Dione. 
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SOCRATES. 

But  what  do  they  think  of  me  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

You  are  a  happy  man,  Socrates;  they  all  efteem  you  as  the  molt  excel¬ 
lent  of  mortals,  and  aver  that  you  knew  every  thing,  when,  in  reality  (for 
here  we  muft  fpeak  truth),  you  knew  nothing. 

SOCRATES. 

I  told  them  fo  myfelf,  but  they  thought  it  was  affedlation. 

MENIPPUS. 

Who  are  thofe  Handing  round  about  you  ? 

SOCRATES. 

Charmides,  and  Phsedrus,  and  Alcibiades. 

MENIPPUS. 

Well  done,  Socrates,  you  pradtife  your  old  employment  here  I  find,  and 
love  a  pretty  fellow  ftill. 

SOCRATES. 

What  can  I  do  better?  come  and  lit  down  with  us. 

MENIPPUS. 

By  Jove,  not  I ;  I  muft  go  to  Craflus  and  Sardanapalus,  their  weeping 
and  lamentations  will  afford  me  nofmall  diverfon. 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

I  muft  be  gone  too,  and  fee  that  none  of  our  dead  men  fteal  away  from 
us.  Menippus,  you  lhall  fee  more  another  time. 

MENIPPUS. 

JEacus,  you  may  go  if  you  pleafe  :  for  the  prefent,  this  will  fuffice. 
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CHARON,  feveral  Dead  Men,  ME  R  CUR  Y,  MENIPPUS,  CHARMOLEUS, 
LAMPICHUS,  DAM  ASI  AS,  CRATES,  a  Philofopher,  and  Rhetorician. 


CHARON. 


LOOK  ye,  gentlemen,  thus  affairs  Hand  :  we  have  but  a  frnall  boat,  as 
you  fee,  and  that  half  rotten,  and  leaky  in  many  places,  if  you  lean  it  on 
one  fide  or  other,  we  overfet,  and  go  to  the  bottom  ;  and  yet  fo  many  of 
you  will  prefs  in,  and  every  one  carrying  his  baggage  with  him  ;  if  you  do 
not  leave  it  behind,  I  am  afraid  you  will  repent  it,  efpecially  thofe  who 
cannot  fwim. 

DEAD  MEN. 

What  muft  we  do  to  get  fafe  over  } 

CHARON. 

I  will  tell  you  ;  you  muft  get  in  naked,  and  leave  ail  your  fuperfluities  on 
fhore,  and  even  then  my  boat  will  fcarce  be  able  to  carry  you  :  you.  Mer¬ 
cury,  muft  take  care,  and  let  none  come  in,  but  thofe  who  are  ftark  naked, 
.and  have  left  all  their  trumpery  behind  them  ;  ftand  at  the  head  of  the  boat, 
and  make  them  (trip  before  they  come  on  board. 


MERCURY. 

Right,  Charon,  fo  I  will :  who  is  this  fir  ft  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Menippus :  I  have  thrown  my  pouch  and  my  ftaff  in  before  me,  my  coat 
I  did  right  to  leave  behind  me. 

MERCURY. 

My  honeft  friend,  Menippus,  come  in,  take  you  the  firft  feat  at  the  helm, 
near  the  pilot,  and  obferve  who  comes  :  but  who  is  this  pretty  fellow  ? 


C  HARMOLEUS. 


I  am  the  handfome  Charmoleus,  of  Megara ;  a  kifs  of  me  fold  for  two 


talents. 


MERCURY. 

% 


Pleafe  to  part  with  your  beauty,  your  ponderous  head  of  hair,  your  fweet 
killing  lips,  rofy  cheeks,  and  fine  fkin.  It  is  well;  you  are  fit  to  come  in, 
and  may  now  enter :  but  here  comes  a  fierce  fellow,  cloathed  in  purple, 

with  a  diadem  on  his  head.  Who  are  you  ? 

* 
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LAMPICHUS. 

Lampichus,  king  of  the  Geloans. 

MERCURY. 

What  is  all  that  baggage  for,  you  have  brought  with  you? 

L  A  M  P  I  C  H  U  S. 

Was  it  fitting  that  a  king  fhould  come  without  any  thing  ? 

MERCURY. 

A  king  fhould  not,  but  a  dead  man  fhould ;  therefore  down  with  them. 

LAMPICHUS. 

There ;  I  have  thrown  away  all  my  riches. 

MERCURY. 

Throw  away  your  pride  and  oftentation  alfo,  for  if  you  bring  them  with 
you  you  will  fink  the  boat. 

LAMPICHUS. 

At  leaft  let  me  keep  my  diadem  and  my  cloak. 

MERCURY. 

By  no  means  :  off  with  them  immediately. 


LAMPICHUS. 


Be  it  fo  :  now  1  have  thrown  off  every  thing;  what  more  mud  I  part 


w 


nth  ? 


MERCURY. 


Your  cruelty,  your  folly,  your  infolence,  and  your  anger 


LAMPICHUS. 


Now  I  am  ftark  naked. 


MERCURY. 


Come  in  then  :  and  who  are  you  fo  fat  and  flefliy  ? 


DAMASIAS. 

Damafias,  the  wrefller. 

MERCURY. 

You  are  fo  :  I  have  feen  you  often  in  the  Palasftra. 

DAMASI  AS. 

You  have  :  I  am  naked,  you  fee,  and  therefore  may  come  in. 

MERCURY. 

You  cannot  call  yourfelf  naked,  my  good  friend,  with  all  that  load  of 

flefh  about  you  ;  therefore,  away  with  it ;  for,  as  fure  as  you  put  your  other 

foot  in,  you  will  fink  the  boat :  but  you  muft  throw  away  your  crown  and 
your  garlands  too. 
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D  A  M  A  S  I  A  S. 

Now,  you  fee,  I  am  thoroughly  ftripped,  and  of  the  ame  fize  with  my 
brother  (hades  here. 

MERCURY. 

How  light  andeafy  you  are  now!  come  along.  You,  Crates,  too,  muft 
lay  afide  your  riches,  your  luxury,  and  effeminacy;  nor  muft  you  bring  the 
epitaphs  made  upon  you,  nor  your  glory,  nor  your  genealogy,  nor  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  your  anceftors ;  neither  muft  we  have  the  public  praifes  of  the  city 
you  fo  highly  obliged,  nor  the  infcriptions  on  your  ftatue,  nor  the  pompous 
fepulchre  eredled  for  you  :  even  fo  much  as  the  recolledlion  of  thefe  things 
is  enough  to  weigh  the  boat  down. 

CRATES. 

If  I  muft,  I  muft  :  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

MERCURY. 

What  do  you  do  with  armour,  and  what  are  thefe  trophies  for  ? 

CRATES. 

Becaufe,  Mercury,  I  am  a  conqueror,  and  have  done  noble  deeds,  there¬ 
fore  did  the  city  reward  me  with  thefe  honours. 

MERCURY. 

Leave  your  trophies  on  earth  :  here  below  we  have  always  peace,  and 
arms  are  of  no  ufe.  But  who  is  this,  in  that  grave  and  folemn  habit,  fo  proud 
and  haughty,  wrapt  in  meditation,  with  a  long  beard,  and  contracted 

brow  ? 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

Some  philofopher,  I  warrant  you,  fome  juggler,  full  of  portents  and 
prodigies:  ftrip  him  by  all  means,  you  will  find  fomcthing  purely  ridicul¬ 
ous  under  that  cloak  of  his. 

MERCURY. 

Firft,  then,  off  with  that  habit,  and  then  every  thing  elfe.  O  Jupiter, 
what  ignorance,  impudence,  and  vain-glory  !  what  a  heap  of  ambiguous 
queftions,  knotty  difputes,  and  perplexed  thoughts  does  he  carry  about 
him !  what  a  deal  of  fruitlefs  diligence,  folemn  trifles,  and  fmall  talk  ! 
Away  with  your  riches,  your  pleafures,  your  anger,  your  luxury,  your  effe- 
minacy,  for  l  fee  it  all,  though  you  endeavour  to  conceal  it;  your  falfhood, 
pride,  and  high  opinion,  which  you  have  of  yourfelf :  fhould  you  come  with 
all  thefe,  a  five  oared  bark  would  not  be  fufficient  to  carry  you. 


VOL.  I. 
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PHILOSOPHER. 

Your  commands  are  obey’d,  I  have  parted  with  them  all, 

MENIPPUS. 

I  befeech  you,  Mercury,  let  him  leave  that  heavy  fhaggy  beard  behind 
too  :  the  hair  of  it  is  worth  five  minse  at  leaft. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Who  will  cut  it  off  for  me  ? 


MERCURY. 

Menippus  (hall  do  it  upon  deck  with  the  Tailors  hatchet. 

MENIPPUS. 

No  no.  Mercury,  give  me  the  faw  :  that  will  be  fomething  more  ridi¬ 
culous. 

MERCURY. 

The  hatchet  will  do  :  aye,  now  you  have  made  him  fomething  more 
human,  by  taking  away  his  (linking  goat’s  beard. 

MENIPPUS. 

Shall  I  nip  off  a  bit  of  his  eye-brow  ? 

MERCURY. 

By  all  means ;  for  he  ftretches  it  out  half  over  his  forehead,  for  what  rea- 
fon,  I  know  not.  Ha  ?  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  doft  thou  weep,  wretch  ? 
art  thou  afraid  of  death  ?  come  along,  come. 

MENIPPUS. 

He  has  got  fomething  monftrous  heavy  yet  under  his  arm. 

MERCURY. 

What  is  it,  Menippus  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Flattery;  which,  whilft  he  lived,  was  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  him. 


PHILOSOPHER. 


Do  you,  Menippus,  lay  afide  your  infolence,  your  flippant  tongue,  your 
mirth,  your  jefts,  and  ridicule  :  you  are  the  only  laugher  amongft  us. 

MERCURY. 

On  no  account/,  Menippus,  part  with  them;  no,  no:,  keep  them  by 
all  means,  they  are  light  and  eafily  carried  befides,  they  may  be  ufeful  in 
the  voyage  :  but  do  you,  Mr.  Orator,  lay  by  thofe  contradictions  in  terms, 
your  antithefes,  your  laboured  periods,  hyperboles,,  barbarifms,.  and  all 
that  weight  of  verbofity. 
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RHETORICIAN. 

There,  I  have  put  them  down. 

MERCURY. 

It  is  well:  now  cut  your  cable,  let  us  weigh  anchor,  and  hoift  our  fails. 
Charon,  mind  the  helm  :  away,  let  us  be  merry.  What  do  ye  cry  for,  ye 
fools?  Imprimis,  you,  Mr.  Philofopher,  without  the  beard  there ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Becaufe,  Mercury,  I  thought  the  foul  had  been  immortal. 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

He  lies  :  he  grieves  for  another  reafon. 


What  ? 


MERCURY. 

MENIPPUS. 


Becaufe  he  fhall  have  no  more  grand  fuppers  ;  becaufe  he  (hall  not,  as  he 
ufed,  Real  out  of  an  evening  unperceived  by  any  one,  wrap  his  head  up  in 
his  cloak,  take  his  rounds  to  all  the  bawdy-houfes,  then  give  his  ledlures  in 
the  morning,  make  the  young  men  admire  his  wifdom,  and  take  their  money  ; 
this  is  the  caufe  of  his  grief. 


PHILOSOPHER. 

And  pray,  Menippus,  are  not  you  forry  that  you  are  dead  ! 


MENIPPUS. 

Who  I,  that  came  hither  as  foon  as  I  could,  and  *  without  calling  :  but 
hark  !  do  not  I  hear  a  noife,  as  if  fome  mortals  we  left  behind  were  making 
a  difturbance  ? 

MERCURY. 

They  are  fo,  and  in  more  places  than  one  :  fome  are  making  themfelveS 
merry  at  the  death  of  Lampfichus  ;  the  women  are  got  round  his  wife,  and 
the  boys  throwing  ftones  at  his  children  2  fome  are  hallooing  Diophantus, 
the  rhetorician,  for  his  funeral  oration  on  Crates;  and  there,  by  Jove,  is 
the  mother  of  Damafias,  crying  and  lamenting  the  lofs  of  her  fon  :  but  no* 
body,  Menippus,  weeps  for  you  :  who  alone  feem  to  reft  in  peace. 


MENIPPUS. 

Never  fear;  you  will  foon  fee  the  dogs  barking  after  me,  and  the  crows 
fhaking  their  wings,  when  they  meet,  t  j  bury  me. 


*  Without  calling*]  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  that  the  philofopher  Menippus  hung 
himfelf. 


* 
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MERCURY. 

Wellfaid,  Menippus  !  But  we  are  got  over  :  go  you  the  neareft  way  to  the 
feat  of  judgment :  Charon  and  1  muft  go  back  and  fetch  fome  more. 

MENIPPUS. 

9 

Mercury,* a  good  voyage  to  you  :  let  us  proceed  ;  why  do  you  halt  ?  judged 
you  muft  all  be,  and  heavy,  they  fay,  the  punilhments  are;  wheels,  ftones, 
and  vuiturs.  livery  man’s  life  will  be  ftridily  enquired  into. 


DIAL  OGUE  XXIIL 

DIOGENES,  ANTISTHENES,  CRATES,  and  a  Poor  Man. 

DIOGENES. 

AS  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  do.  Crates  and  Antifthenes,  why  fliould  not 
we  take  a  walk  towards  the  mouth  of  Tartarus,  to  fee  who  is  coming  down, 
and  how  they  behave. 

ANTISTHENES. 

Diogenes,  with  all  my  heart :  it  will  be  pleafant  enough  to  obferve  fome 
of  them  crying,  others  begging  to  be  let  go,  others  coming  down  much 
againft  their  will,  and  looking  back,  whilft  Mercury  fhoves  them  on;  they 
fighting  and  ftruggling,  and  all  to  no  purpofe. 

CRATES. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  faw,  as  I  came  down  myfelf. 

DIOGENES. 

Pray  tell  us,  Crates ;  I  am  fure  there  muft  be  fomething  laughable  in  it. 

CRATES. 

There  were  a  great  many  of  us,  and  amongft  the  principal  perfonages, 
the  rich  Ifmenodorus,  our  countryman,  Arfaces,  the  Median  governor,  and 
Oretes,  the  Armenian  :  Ifmenodorus,  who  was  killed  by  robbers  near  mount 
Cithzeron,  in  his  way  to  Eleufis,  his  hands  ftill  bloody  from  the  wounds  he 
had  received,  wept  bitterly  for  the  young  children  he  had  left  behind,  and 
blamed  his  own  ralhnefs  and  folly,  in  taking  only  two  fervants,  when  he  was 
to  pafs  over  Cithasron,  and  the  defarts  round  about  Eleuthera,  fo  often  laid 
wafte  by  continual  wars,  efpecially,  as  he  had  carried  with  him  five  golden 
veffels,  and  four  cups  :  but  Arfaces,  who  was  an  old  man,  and,  by  Jove, 
had  a  noble  prefence,  feemed,  as  is  the  manner  of  thofe  Barbarians,  ex¬ 
tremely  angry  at  being  obliged  to  walk  on  foot,  and  ordered  his  horfe  to  be 
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brought  to  him  ;  for  the  horfe  was  killed  with  him,  both  of  them  being  run 
through  by  an  armed  Thracian,  in  the  battle  with  the  king  of  the  Cappado¬ 
cians,  at  the  river  Araxes.  Arfaces,  as  he  told  us  himfelf,  rufhing  with 
great  rapidity  againft  the  enemy,  had  got  a  long  way  before  his  troops, 
when  the  Thracian  {looping  down,  and  covering  with  his  fhidd,  ftruck  the 
fpear  out  of  his  hand,  and  thrufting  his  own  javelin  underneath,  pierced 
through  him  and  his  horfe  at  the  fame  time. 

ANTISTHENE  S. 

But  how  could  that  be  done.  Crates,  at  one  ftroke  ? 

C  R  A  *  T  E  S. 

Verycafily;  Arfaces  ran.  upon  him  with  a  ftaff  twenty  cubits  long,  but 
the  Thracian,  when  he  had  warded  off  the  blow  with  his  fhield,  and  the 
point  was  turned  on  one  fide  of  him,  falling  on  one  knee,  broke  the  force 
of  the  intended  ftroke,  and  wounded,  run  Arfaces  through;  the  horfe, 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  purfuit,  and  rage  together,  ftuck  himfelf  upon 
the  pike,  and  they  were  both  pierced  through  with  it  :  you  fee,  therefore, 
it  was  not  the  man  fo  much  as  the  horfe  that  was  the  caufe  of  it;  he  was 
angry,  therefore,  that  he  and  his  horfe  could  not  come  down  together. 
Orates  was  only  a  private  man,  but  with  fuch  foft  feet  that  he  could  neither 
ftandnorgo:  this,  indeed,  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  Medes,  when  they 
get  off  their  horfes,  they  can  fcarce  walk  o’  tiptoe,  and  that  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty,  as  if  they  were  treading  upon  thorns :  as  he  lay  flat  upon  the 
ground,  therefore,  and  could  not  get  up  again,  Mercury  kindly  took  him 
oil  his  back,  and  carried  him  to  the  boat :  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  it. 

ANTISTHENE  S. 

For  my  part,  when  I  came  down,  I  never  aflociated  with  any  of  them, 
but,  leaving  them  to  their  lamentations,  ran  to  the  boat,  and  got  the  beft 
feat  I  could  :  as  we  came  over,  fome  cried,  and  others  were  fick,  whilft  I 

diverted  myfelf  with  their  folly. 

DIOGENES. 

Such  were  your  companions  ;  for  mine,  I  had  Blepfias,  the  ufurer,  from 
Piraeus,  Lampis,  the  Acharnenfian  general  of  the  allies,  and  Damis,  the 
rich  Corinthian.  The  flatterer  was  poifoned  by  his  own  fon,  and  the  former 
killed  himfelf  for  the  love  of  Myrtium  the  harlot.  Blepfias,  it  was  reported, 
flarved  himfelf  to  death  ;  he  looked,  indeed,  exceffively  pale,  and  was  as 
thin  as  poflible.  I  afked  them,  though  I  knew  before  hand,  how  they  all 

died. 
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died  ;  and  when  Damis  accufed  his  fon  of  poifoning  him,  you  are  rightly 
ferved  laid  I,  for  though  you  were  poflefied  of  a  thoufand  talents,  and  lived 
luxurioufly  yourfelf  to  ninety  years  of  age,  would  allow  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  no  more  than  four  oboli.  And  you  too,  Damis  (for  he  was  weep¬ 
ing  and  curling  his  harlot),  why  dolt  thou  blame  love,  and  not  rather  thy- 
felf  ?  you,  who  never  was  afraid  of  an  enemy,  but  braved  every  danger, 
and  appeared  fir  ft  in  battle,  to  be  fo  enflaved  by  a  vile  {trumpet,  with  feign- 
ed  tears  and  fighs.  As  for  Blepfias,  he  condemned  his  own  foil)7',  in  keep- 
ing  his  riches  for  heirs,  whom  he  knew  nothing  of;  but  he  was  foolilh 
enough  to  think  he  fhould  live  for  ever  :  in  Ihort,  their  for  rows  and  com¬ 
plaints  afforded  me  no  little  divcrfion.  But  we  are  come  to  the  mouth  of 
Tartarus;  here  we  may  look  up  and  fee  them  coming  a  great  way  off : 
what  a  heap  of  them  there  is  !  and  all  in  tears,  except  infants  and  children: 
how  the  old  men  weep  !  what  charm  attaches  them  fo  to  life!  I  mull  afk 
this  poor  decrepid  wretch  :  what  doft  weep  for,  friend,  an  old  man  as  you 
are  ?  Were  you  a  king  ? 


Not  I. 

A  nobleman  ? 
No. 


POOR  MAN. 


D  I  O  G  E  N  E  S. 
POOR  MAN. 


DIOGENES. 


You  were  very  rich,  I  fuppofe,  and  are  grieved  at  leaving  fo  many  good 
things  behind  you  ? 


POOR  MAN. 


No  fuch  thing:  I  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  miferably  poor,  always 
ufed  to  get  my  bread  by  filhing,  had  no  children,  and  withal  lame,  and  al- 
moft  blind. 

DIOGENES. 

And  in  this  condition,  couldft  thou  defire  to  live? 


POOR  MAN. 

Yes:  life  is  fweet,  and  death  terrible. 

DIOGENES. 

Old  man,  thou  raveft;  this  is  mere  dotage  :  you,  who  are  as  old  as  Cha* 
ron  here,  to  be  fuch  a  child  !  and  to  no  purpofe  too  !  What  fhall  we  fay  to 
young  men,  when  people  at  this  age  are  fo  fond  of  life ;  when,  one  would 
think,  they  Ihould  wilh  for  death,  as  the  only  cure  for  their  infirmities. 
But  let  us  begone,  left  by  our  wandering  here,  about  the  entrance  into  the 

lhades. 
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fhades,  we  Ihould  be  fufpe&ed  ourfelves  of  wanting  to  make  our  efcape 
from  it. 

« 

DIALOGUE  XXIV. 

MENIPPUS,  AMPHILOCHUS,  and  TROPHONIUS. 

MENIPPUS, 

•  • 

■ 

I  Cannot  imagine  how  you,  Trophonius  and  Amphilochus,  now  yon 
are  dead,  come  to  have  temples  eredted  to  you,  or  why  you  are  ftyled  pro¬ 
phets,  and  fooiifh  mortals  take  you  both  for  divinities. 

TROPHONIUS. 

Is  it  our  fault,  if  they  miftake  dead  men  for  gods  > 

MENIPPUS. 

But  they  would  never  have  taken  you  for  fuch,  if  you  had  not,  whilft  you’ 
were  alive,  boafted  of  your  miracles,  as  if  you  could  have  looked  into  fu¬ 
turity,  and  pretended  to  tell  them  what  was  to  happen  hereafter. 

TROPHONIUS. 

Let  Amphilochus  anfwer  for  himfelf :  as  for  me,  I  am  a  hero,  and  al¬ 
ways  prophecy  when  any  body  comes  down  to  confult  me.  Bur,  I  fuppofe* 
you  have  never  been  at  Libadia,  or  you  would  not  have  been  fo  hard  of  be¬ 
lief  about  thefe  things. 

MENIPPUS. 

What!  becaufe  I  have  never  been  there,  never  came  cloathed  in  a  linen 
garment,  and  creeping  through  a  narrow  hole  into  a  cave,  and  Handing,  like 
a  fool,  with  a  cake  in  my  hand  ;  for  that,  could  not  I  difcover  that  you  are 
as  dead  as  we  are,  and  all  the  difference  lies  in  your  being  better  able  to  de¬ 
ceive  :  but  now,  by  your  art  of  prophelying,  tell  me,  what  is  a  hero  ?  for 
I  really  do  not  know. 

TROPHONI  US. 

Something,  between  a  man  and  a  god. 

MENIPPUS.- 

Which,  3'ou.  mean,  is  neither  man  nor  god,  but  both  together  ::  pray,, 
where  is  that  half  of  you,  which  belongs  to  the  god,  retired  to  at  prcfent  ? 


T  R  O- 
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TROPHONIUS. 


*  Delivering  oracles  in  Baeotia. 


M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 


Trophonius,  I  cannot  poffibly  underftand  you  :  all  I  know  is,  that  I  fee 
you,  and  every  part  of  you,  now  dead  before  me. 


DIALOGUE 


XXV. 


ALEXAN  DEIt 


AND 


PHILIP 


PHILIP. 


NOW,  Alexander,  I  fuppofe  you  will  own  yourfelf  my  fon;  for  if  you 
had  been  Jupiter  Ammon’s,  you  would  not  have  died. 

ALEXANDER. 

Indeed,  father,  I  always  knew  well  enough  that  I  was  the  fon  of  Philip, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Amyntas ;  but  I  laid  hold  on  the  oracle  in  my  favour, 
as  I  thought  it  might  be  ferviceable  to  my  defigns. 


PHILIP. 


What  f 

flatterers  ? 


ALEXANDER. 


None;  but  it  intimidated  the  Barbarians;  my  forces  were  irrefiftible, 
when  they  imagined  they  fought  againft  a  god,  and  I  fubdued  them  with 
much  lefs  difficulty. 

PHILIP. 

Whom  did  you  ever  conquer,  that  was  worth  conquering  ?  you,  who 

*  Delivering  oracles.']  Trophoniu',  the  principal  figure  in  this  little  pi&ure  of  Lucian’s  (for 
of  Amphilochus  we  can  pick  up  fcarceany  thing),  was  an  oracle-monger  of  confiderable  note  in 
the  heathen  world.  According  to  the  beft  accounts,  he  was  the  fon  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orcho- 
menus,  and  built  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  a  fervice  which  the  god  rewarded  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner  :  for,  eight  days  after  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  the  earth  open* 
ed  and  fwallowed  him  up.  Apollo,  however,  had  not  forgot  him,  for,  being  applied  to  fome 
years  after,  by  the  Boeotians,  to  give  his  advice  concerning  the  bell  means  of  getting  rid  of  a 
famine,  he  would  not  anfwer  himfelf,  but  fent  the  petitioners  to  the  tomb  of  Trophonius,  from 
whence  an  oracle  was  delivered  that  freed  them  from  their  calamity ;  in  confequence  of  which 
they  erected  a  magnificent  temple  to  him,  and  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  was  from  that  time 
univerfally  reforted  to,  and  continued  longer  than  any  other  in  Greece.  It  may  truly  be  faid 
of  this  great  prophet,  that  he  made  no  figure  in  life  till  after  he  was  dead.  Paufanias,  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  whofe  works  are  flill  extant,  confulted  himfelf  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  has 
left  us  a  full  and  elaborate  defeription  of  it,  to  which  I  refer  my  readers.  The  cave  of  Tro¬ 
phonius  has  furniflied  Mr.  Addifon  with  materials  for  an  excellent  paper.  See  Spe&ator,  N° 
599*  -  '  ’ 
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never  fought  with  any  but  cowards,  who  defended  themfelves  with  little 
bows,  ihort  bucklers,  and  fliields  made  of  ofier  ?  to  conquer  Grecians,  Boe¬ 
otians,  Athenians,  Phocians,  the  Arcadian  foot,  the  Theflalian  horfe,  the 
Elean  fpearmen,  the  ftrong-fliielded  Mantineans ;  to  fubdue  Thracians, 
Illyrians,  and  Paeonians,  thefe,  indeed  were  noble  victories :  do  not  you 
know,  that  before  your  time,  Clearchus,  with  ten  thoufand  men,  routed 
the  Medes,  Perfians,  and  Chaldseans,  a  delicate  army,  all  over  gold,  who 
would  not  let  the  enemy  come  too  near,  but  fled  before  a  dart  was  thrown 
againft  them  ? 

ALEXANDER. 

But  the  Scythians,  my  dear  father,  and  the  Indians,  with  their  elephants, 
furely  they  were  no  contemptible  conquefts.  Befidcs,  I  did  not  fubdue 
them  by  railing  up  diflenfions  amongft  themfelves,  nor  did  I  owe  my  vic¬ 
tories  to  bribes,  treachery,  and  corruption  ;  neither  did  I  ever  forfwear  my- 
felf,  or  break  my  word,  or  pawn  my  faith  for  them  :  add  to  this,  that  I  took 
many  of  the  Grecians  without  bloodflied :  you  have  heard,  I  fuppofe,  how 
I  attacked  the  Thebans. 

PHILIP. 

All  that  I  know  from  Clytus,  whom  you  flew  at  the  banquet,  becaufe,  in 
recounting  our  feveral  adtions,  he  was  bold  enough  to  fpeak  in  praifeof  me  ; 
whiHt  you,  laying  afide  your  own  drefs,  put  on  the  Perfian  robe,  wore  a 
tiara,  and  expedted  mean  adoration  from  freemen  and  Macedonians.  But  of 
all  things,  it  was  furely  the  moft  ridiculous,  to  imitate  the  manners  of  thofe 
whom  you  had  fubdued.  Your  other  adtions  I  fliall  pafs  over;  your  giving 
up  a  *  noble  youth  to  be  devoured  by  lions,  your  abfurd  marriage,  and  your 
paffionfor  Hephasftion.  The  only  praife- worthy  thing  I  heard  of  you,  was 
your  felf-denial,  with  regard  to  Darius’s  wife,  and  the  care  you  took  of  his 
mother  and  daughters  ;  that  was,  indeed,  a  kingly  adtion. 

ALEXANDER. 

You  never  commend  my  bravery,  that  love  of  danger  which  I  (hewed, 
when  at  Oxydrace,  I  -leaped  firft  within  the  walls,  and  received  fo  many 
wounds. 

PHILIP. 

No :  I  commend  you  not  for  it ;  not  that  I  hold  it  unbecoming  a  general 
to  lead  the  way  in  every  danger,  or  to  be  wounded  in  battle;  but  becaufe  it 
was  out  of  charadter  for  you  :  to  fee  one  who  was  accounted  a  god  carried 

*  A  nolle  youth.']  Lyflmachus.  See  Judin.  The  fadl,  however,  is  doubtful. 

Vol#  I.  A  a 
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out  of  the  ranks  groaning,  and  bleeding  with  his  wounds,  mull  raife  the 
laughter  of  every  fpedfator  :  befides  that  Amnion  muft  be  called  a  falfe 
prophet,  and  the  oracle  a  flatterer.  Who  could  help  fmiling  to  fee  the  fon 
of  Jove  expiring,  and  calling  for  the  aid  of  a  phyfician?  And,  now  you  are 
dead,  do  not  you  think  people  will  laugh  at  the  fidtion,  and  cenfure  you 
feverely,  when  they  fee  the  body  of  a  god  laid  out,  fwelled  and  putrid  like 
other  carcafes  ?  As  to  what  you  fay,  with  regard  to  its  facilitating  your  fuc- 
cefs,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  only  detracted  from  the  glory  of  your  adtions;  for 
however  they  might  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  god,  you  feem  to  have  adted 
in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of  a  deity. 

ALEXANDER. 

Men,  notwithftanding,  think  otherwife,  and  compare  me  to  Hercules 
and  Bacchus.  Aornos,  which  neither  of  them  could  take,  I  eafily  fub- 
dued. 

PHILIP. 

To  put  yourfelf  before  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  is  talking  like  Ammon’s 
fon  indeed  ;  but  I  fee,  Alexander,  you  have  no  lhame  in  you,  are  as  proud 
as  ever,  know  as  little  of  yourfelf,  and  have  as  little  wifdom,  now  you  are 
dead,  as  you  had  whilft  you  were  living. 


DIALOGUE  XXVI. 


JE\ CUS,  PROTES1L  AUS,  MENELAUS,  and  PARIS. 

JB  A  C  U  S. 

PROTESIL  AUS,  why  fall  upon  Helen  thus,  as  if  you  were  going  to 


flrangle  her  ? 


P  R  O  T  E  S  I  L  A  U  S. 


Becaufe,  JE acus,  fhe  was  the  caufe  of  my  death  for  her  I  left  my  houfe 
half-fmilhed,  and  my  new-married  wife,  a  widow. 


JB  ACUS. 

Blame  Menelaus  rather,  who  led  you  to  Troy  in  defence  of  fuch  a  wo¬ 


man* 


PROT  ESILAUS. 


You  are  in  the  right,  he  is  indeed  moft  to  be  condemned. 


MENELAUS. 

Lay  not  the  fault  on  me,  my  worthy  friend,  but,  with  more  juftice,  on 
Paris,  who  feized  my  wife,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  hofpitality  :  he 

deferves 
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deferves  to  be  ftrangled,  not  only  by  you/  but  by  all  the  Grecians  and  Bar¬ 
barians,  for  being  the  caufe  of  fo  much  bloodfhed. 

PROTESILAUS. 

It  is  very  true :  thee,  Paris,  will  I  be  revenged  of,  nor  will  I  ever  quit 
my  hold  of  thee. 

PARIS. 

9 

There,  Protefilaus,  you  will  be  guilty  of  manifeft  injuftice,  to  fall  upon 
a  brother  fufferer  :  I  am  a  lover  as  well  as  you,  and  ferve  the  fame  deity  : 
you  know  we  a£t  againfi:  our  wills;  the  god  leads  us  wherever  he  pleafes, 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  refill  him. 

PROTESILAUS. 

You  are  right  ;  would  to  heaven  I  could  catch  that  fame  god  of  love  ! 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

I  will  tell  you  how  he  would  juftify  himfelf :  he  would,  perhaps,  acknow- 
lege  that  he  had  infpired  Paris  with  a  pafiion  for  Helen,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
you,  Protefilaus,  and  none  but  you  were  the  caufe  of  your  own  death,  you, 
who  left  your  new-married  wife,  and  when  you  came  to  Troy,  without  any 
confideration  of  danger,  and  fond  of  glory,  ruftied  foremoft  into  the  battle, 
and  were  one  of  the  firft  that  perifhed  in  it. 

PROTESILAUS. 

^Eacus,  I  can  affign  the  real  caufe ;  the  whole  ftiould  be  imputed,  not  to 
me,  but  to  fate ;  the  will  of  the  gods  had  fo  decreed  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

JE  A  C  U  S. 

True  :  why  therefore  accufe  the  innocent  ? 

DIALOGUE  XXVII. 

NEREUS,  THER  SITES,  and  MENIPPUS. 

N  E  R  E  U  S. 

HERE  comes  Menippus,  he  fhall  be  judge  which  of  us  is  thehandfomefti 
what  fay  you,  Menippus,  am  not  I  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Who  are  you  ?  for  I  think  I  lhould  know  that  firft. 

NEREUS. 

Nereus  and  Therfites. 


A  a  2 
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MENIPPUS. 

# 

But  which  is  Nereus,  and  which  is  Therfites  ?  for  that  is  not  clear  to  me. 

THERSITES. 

Thus  much  then  I  have  gained  already,  that  we  are  thought  like  one  an- 

4 

other  :  you  are  not  fo  much  above  me  as  that  blind  *  Homer  would  make 
us  believe,  when  he  calls  you  the  moft  beautiful  of  men  ;  and  yet,  you^fee, 
I,  with  my  wry  face,  and  bald  pate,  appear  to  the  judge  no  ways  inferior 
to  you :  now,  therefore,  Menippus,  pronounce  which  you  think  the 
handfomeft . 

NEREUS. 

Me,  no  doubt,  fprung  from  Charops  and  Aglaia,  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all  the  youths  who  came  before  Troy. 

MENIPPUS. 

But  not  fo,  I  think,  now  you  are  under  ground :  your  bones  are  like 
others,  and  your  fcull  differing  from  the  fcull  of  Therfites  only  in  this,  that 
it  is  thinner,  fofter,  and  more  effeminate. 

NEREUS. 

Only  afk  Homer,  what  an  appearance  I  made  when  I  fought  amongft  the 
Grecian  forces. 

MENIPPUS. 

Idle  dreams  :  I  look  at  what  you  are  now ;  what  you  were,  they  know  belt 
that  lived  with  you. 

NEREUS. 

So  I  am  not  handfomer  here,  it  feems,  than  any  body  elfe  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Neither  you  nor  any  body  elfe  is  handfome  here  :  amongft  the  dead  all 
are  equal,  and  all  alike. 

THERSITES. 

That  is  enough  for  me. 

*  Homer .]  Nereus,  in  faultlefs  fliape  and  blooming  grace, 

The  lovelieft  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race. 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  book  ii,  I.  817. 

In  the  fame  book  we  meet  with  the  contrail  in  his  defeription  of  Therfites ; 

His  figure  fuch  as  might  his  foul  proclaim. 

One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame. 

His  mountain  lhoulders  half  his  breaft  o’erfpread, 

Thin  hairs  beltrew’d  his  long  milhapen  head. 

Iliad,  book  ii.  1.  263. 
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DIALOGUE  XXVIII. 

MENIPPUS  and  CHIRON. 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

* 

I  HAVE  heard,  Chiron,  that  though  you  might  have  been  a  god,  you 
rather  chofe  to  die. 

CHIRON. 

What  you  heard  was  very  true  ;  and,  as  you  fee,  I  am  *  dead,  though  I 
might  have  been  immortal. 

MENIPPUS. 

What  could  make  you  fo  fond  of  death,  a  thing  in  the  eyes  of  moft  men 
fo  unlovely  ? 

CHIRON. 

As  you  are  no  fool,  I  will  tell  you;  I  found  nopleafure  in  immortality. 

MENIPPUS. 

Was  it  unpleafant  then  to  live  and  behold  the  fun  ? 

CHIRON. 

It  was;  pleafure  in  my  opinion  confifts  not  in  famenefs,  but  variety;  to 
live  for  ever,  to  enjoy  the  fame  things,  fee  the  fame  fun,  and  eat  the  fame 
food,  to  count  the  fame  hours,  and  fee  every  thing  in  life  recurring  in  con¬ 
tinual  fucceffion,  brought  on  fatiety  s  there  is  no  happinefs  but  in  change. 

MENIPPUS. 

True,  Chiron;  but  how  like  you  thefe  infernal  regions,  which  you  were 
fo  defirous  of  a  vifit  to  ? 

CHIRON. 

O,  palling  well,  Menippus  :  equality  is  agreeable  to  all,  and  whether 
what  we  do  is  done  in  light  or  darknefs  it  matters  not ;  befides,  that  here  we 
neither  hunger  nor  thirfl,  as  in  the  other  world,  but  are  free  from  every 
want. 

MENIPPUS. 

Take  heed,  Chiron,  that  you  do  not  contradidt  yourfelf,  and  fall  into  the 
very  error  you  declaim  again!?. 

*  Dead*")  Chiron,  however,  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  gainer  by  the  bargain,  being 
afterwards  promoted  by  Jupiter  to  a  ftar-fhip  in  heaven,  which  he  Hill  enjoys  in  the  zodiac,, 
under  the  name  of  Sagittarius. 
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CHIRON. 

How  fo  ? 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

* 

Becaufe,  if  you  were  fo  fatiated  in  the  other  world,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
fame  enjoyments,  you  mil  ft  be  fatiated  here  alfo,  where  every  thing  is  alike; 
you  will  therefore  be  for  making  another  change,  and  feeking  after  another 
life,  which  cannot  poffibly  be  granted. 

CHIRON. 

What,  then,  Menippus,  is  to  be  done  ? 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

What  Ihould  be  done  by  a  man  of  fenfe,  which,  they  fay,  you  are,  and 
which  I  believe  you  to  be  ;  be  pleafed  and  fatisfted  with  what  you  have,  and 
think  nothing  either  in  life  or  death  infupportable. 

DIALOGUE  XXIX. 

DIOGENES  and  HERCULES. 

DIOGENES. 

IS  not  this  Hercules  ?  By  Hercules  it  is  !  his  bow,  his  club,  his  lion's 
Ikin,  hisfize,  in  Ihort,  Hercules  all  over.  Could  he  die,  who  was  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  ^  Pray,  inform  me,  my  noble  conqueror,  are  you  really  dead  ? 
For,  upon  earth,  I  facrificed  to  you  as  a  god. 

HERCULES, 

And  you  were  right  in  fo  doing  :  for  Hercules  himfelf  is  with  the 
gods  in  heaven,  and  I  am  only  his  image. 

DIOGENES. 

How  is  that  ?  the  image  of  a  god  !  and  is  it  pofiible  for  any  one  to  be  half 
mortal,  and  half  immortal  ? 

HERCULES. 

Certainly  ;  for  he  did  not  die,  but  I,  who  am  his  image. 

*  His  image.]  The  ancients  imagined  that  the  foul,  though  freed  from  the  body,  had  fHU  a 
vehicle,  exa&ly  refembling  the  body ;  as  the  figure  in  a  mould  retains  the  refemblance  of  the 
mould,  when  feparated  from  it :  this  vehicle  was  fuppofed  to  be  lefs  grofs  than  the  mortal  bo¬ 
dy,  and  lefs  fubtil  than  the  foul ;  fo  that  whatever  wounds  the  outward  body  received,  when 
living,  were  believed  to  affedl  this  inward  fubftance,  and,  confequently,  might  be  vifible  after 
feparation  :  this  is  the  ftrange  and  unintelligible  notion  which  Lucian  ridicules  in  the  dialogue 
before  us,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  his  works. 
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DIOGENES. 

I  underftand  you  now ;  he  gave  you  up  to  Pluto,  inftead  of  himfelf,  and 
fo  you  died  for  him. 

HERCULES. 

Something  like  that. 

DIOGENES. 

How  happened  it  that  JEacus,  who  is  a  lharp  looker  out,  did  not  know 
you  from  him,  but  took  in  this  iham  Hercules  ? 

HERCULES. 

Becaufe  I  am  fo  like  him. 

DIOGENES. 

So  like,  indeed,  that  you  are  the  very  perfon  :  I  wifh  you  are  not  the  true 
Hercules  yourfelf,  and  that  it  is  your  image  which  is  wedded  to  Hebe  in 
heaven. 

HERCULES. 

You  are  afaucy  prater;  and  if  you  do  not  leave  off  fneering  at  me,  you 
fliall  fee  prefently  whether  I  am  an  image  of  a  god  or  not. 

DIOGENES. 

I  fee  your  bow  is  ready  ftretched;  but  what  have  I  to  fear  from  it,  who 
am  dead  already?  Bur,  by  this  fame  Hercules,  I  befeech  you,  tell  me,  whilfi: 
he  lived,  were  you  with  him  as  his  image,  or  were  you  one  and  the  fame 
during  life,  and  feparated  after  death,  he  flying  off  to  heaven,  and  you  his 
image,  as  became  you,  defcending  into  hell  ? 

HERCULES. 

Such  as  feem  refolved  to  cavil  and  difpute,  deferve  no  anfwer,  however,  I 
will  give  you  one;  know  then,  all  Amphitryon’s  part  of  Hercules,  which 
part  I  am,  died,  and  all  Jupiter’s  is  with  the  gods  in  heaven. 

DIOGENES. 

I  apprehend  you  clearly  :  Alcmena  brought  forth  two  Hercules’s  at  the 
fame  time,  one  by  Amphitryon,  and  the  other  by  Jupiter. 

HERCULES. 

No,  fool ;  we  were  both  one  and  the  fame. 

DIOGENES. 

It  is  paft  my  comprehenfion  how  you  can  make  two  Hercules’s,  unlefs, 
like  the  Centaur,  the  man  and  god  were  joined  together. 

HERCULES. 

Are  not  we  all  compounded  of  two  parts,  the  foul  and  the  body,  why 

then 
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then  fliould  not  the  foul  which  was  from  Jove,  be  in  heaven,  and  f,  the 
mortal  part,  here  below  ? 

DIOGENES. 

True,  my  good  fon  of  Amphitryon,  if  you  were  a  body  ;  but  you  are  on¬ 
ly  an  incorporeal  image.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  at  laft,  you  will  make  out  a 
three  fold  Hercules. 

HERCULES. 

How  a  threefold  one  ? 


DIOGENES. 

Why,  thus  ;  one,  you  know,  is  in  heaven,  you,  the  image,  are  here  below, 
and  your  body  reduced  to  alhes  on  mount  Oeta ;  there  are  three  of  you;  now 
find  out  a  third  father  for  your  body. 

HERCULES. 

Thou  art  an  impudent  fophift ;  who  are  you  ? 


DIOGENES. 


I  am  the  image  of  Diogenes,  the  Sinopian.  I  do  not  converfe,  indeed, 
with  the  immortal  gods,  but  with  the  firft  quality  amongft  the  dead,  and 
laugh  at  Homer  and  all  fuch  idle  dory-tellers- 
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MENIPPUS,  and  TIRESIAS. 

MENIPPUS. 

TIRESIAS,  whether  you  are  blind  or  not  we  cannot  eafily  difiinguilb  ; 
for  here  all  our  eyes  are  hollow,  and  only  their  fockets  left,  we  cannot  tell 
which  is  *  Phineus,  and  which  is  Lynceus;  but  the  poets  have  informed  us 
that  you  were  a  prophet,  and  that  you  have  been  both  man  and  woman  ;  by 
the  gods,  therefore,  I  befeech  you,  tell  me,  in  which  fex  did  you  lead  the 
happieft  life  ? 

TIRESIAS* 


The  woman’s  life,  Menippus,  was  much  the  mod  agreeable,  and  the 
mod  eafy  ;  the  women  always  rule  the  men  :  befides,  that  they  need  not  go 
to  war,  nor  watch  in  the  bulwarks,  nor  harangue  in  council,  nor  difpute  in 
the  forum. 


*  Phlncus.']  Was  a  famous  blind  prophet,  and  Lynceus,  oftrS Vpxirwc,  the  moft  (harp  light¬ 
ed  of  mortals.  Pindar  tells  us,  he  faw  Caftor  at  a  prodigious  difiance,  though  hid  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 
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MENIPPUS. 

Did  you  never  hear  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  where  fhe  laments  the  mi- 
feries  of  her  fex,  and  the  intolerable  pains  of  child-birth  ?  But,  pray  tell  me 
(for  Medea's  iambics  put  me  in  mind  of  it),  did  you  ever  lye-in  when  you 
were  a  woman  ? 

TIRES  IAS. 

Why  do  you  alk  that  queftion  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Nay,  no  harm ;  it  is  eafily  anfwered  :  what  fay  you  ? 

tiresias. 

No  :  never. 

MENIPPUS. 

And,  pray,  were  you  changed  at  once  from  a  woman  into  a  man  ? 

tiresias. 

I  wonder  what  you  mean  by  alking  me;  you  feem  as  if  you  doubted 
whether  the  fadt  was  really  fo  or  not. 


MENIPPUS. 


Surely  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  of  fuch  things  a  little ;  or,  do  you  think 
we  fhould,  like  ideots,  take  them  for  granted  ? 


TIRESIAS. 

You  do  not  believe  other  things,  then,  of  the  fame  kind,  which  you  mull 
have  heard,  that  women  have  been  turned  into  birds,  beafts,  and  trees ;  as 
Philomela,  and  Daphne,  and  the  daughter  of  Lycaon  ? 


MENIPPUS. 

% 

When  I  light  on  them,  I  fliall  hear  what  they  fay  themfelves;  but  pray, 
my  friend,  did  you  prophecy  when  you  were  a  woman,  and  afterwards  too  ? 
or  did  you  commence  man  and  prophet  at  the  fame  time  ? 

TIRESIAS. 

I  fee  you  know  nothing  of  my  hiflory ;  how  I  made  up  a  quarrel  amongft 
the  gods  ;  how  Juno  deprived  me  of  my  fight,  and  Jupiter  made  me  amends, 
by  bellowing  on  me  the  art  of  prophecy. 

MENIPPUS. 

And  can  you,  Tirefias,  continue  to  propagate  thefe  falflioods  ?  But  it  is 
the  faftiion  with  you  prophets,  who  never  fay  any  thing  that  is  true. 
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P  P  U  S; 

* 

O  R  T  H  E 

ORACLE  of  the  DEAD. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

* 


<this  Dialogue  was  undoubtedly  defgnedby  Lucian  as  a  Burlefque  on  the  eleventh 
Book  0/ Homer’s  Odyffey,  defcribing  the  Defcent  of  Ulysses  to  the  Infernal 
Regions ,  and  to  which  it  is  ob few  able ,  the  ancient  Critics ,  have  prefixed  the  fame 
Title,  viz .  'NexvofxxvTLoc,  or  the  Book  of  Necromancy .  There  feems  to  be,  likewife , 
throughout ,  a  vifible  Allufion  to  the  Oracle  o/Trophonius,  and  the  ridiculous 
Ceremonies  to  be  obferved  by  all  thofe  who  confulted  it,  as  accurately  and  minutely 
deferibed  by  Pausanias. 


MENIPPUS,  PHILONIDES. 

MENIPPUS. 


HAIL,  *  ye  lov’d  doors,  ye  well  known  manfions,  hail ! 

Once  more  to  light  returned,  with  blithfome  heart. 
You  I  re-vifit - ” 


PHILONIDES. 

Surely  this  mud  be  the  Cynic,  Menippus :  if  I  know  what  Menippus’s 
are,  it  is  certainly  he;  but  why  this  ftrange  difguife ;  what  bufinefs  has  he 
with  a  lion’s  fkin,  a  cap,  and  a  lyre  ?  1  will  make  up  to  him.  Menippus, 

your  fervant,  whence  come  you  ?  for,  I  think,  we  have  not  feen  you  in  the 
city  this  many  a  day. 

MENIPPUS. 

€i  Far  from  the  gods,  where  gloomy  Qrcus  reigns. 

In  the  dark  regions  of  the  dead,  I  come/’ 

PHILONIDES, 

And  fo  you  dole  from  us,  without  our  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
and  now  are  come  to  life  again  2  O  Hercules  f 

MEN  IPPUS. 

€i  No  :  death  received  me  there  a  living  man.** 


*  Hatf%  ye  lowed,  See  the  Hercules  Furcns  of  Euripides, 
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PHILONIDES. 

What  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange,  incredible  expedition  of  vour’s? 

MENIPPUS. 

Cf  My  youth  incited,  and  my  courage  drove.” 

PHILONIDES. 

Prithee,  leave  off  tragedizing,  defcend  from  your  lofty  iambics,  and  tell 
me  plainly,  what  you  mean  by  that  garb,  and  what  bufinefs  you  had  in  the 
regions  below  :  for  furely  the  journey  thither  has  nothing  in  it  very  pleafant 
or  agreeable. 

MENIPPUS. 

*  (C  From  earth  I  fly. 

To  feek  Tirefias  in  the  nether  fky.M 

PHILONIDES. 

You  are  certainly  crazy,  or  you  would  not  rant  and  rhapfodize  fo  with 
your  old  friends. 

MENIPPUS. 

Do  not  be  furprifed  at  it  :  I  am  juft  come  from  Homer  and  Euripides  ; 
and  fo  full  of  their  poetry,  that  verfes  come  into  my  mouth,  whether  I  will 
or  no.  But,  tell  me,  how  go  things  upon  earth  ?  What  are  they  all  about  in 
the  city  ? 

PHILONIDES. 

Nothing  new :  they  pilfer,  fwear,  cheat,  play  the  ufurer,  and  weigh  their 
farthings,  e’en  juft  as  they  ufed  to  do# 

MENIPPUS* 

A  parcel  of  miferable  fcoundrels  :  they  little  know  what  is  going  forward 
againft  them  below,  and  how  fevere  a  decree  is  foon  to  be  iflued  out  againft 
rich  rogues ;  which,  by  Cerberus,  they  will  find  it  a  hard  matter,  with  all 
their  art,  to  evade. 

PHILONIDES. 

Say  you  fo  ?  And  is  there  any  thing  new  determined  below,  concerning 
us  here  above  ? 

MENIPPUS* 

Aye,  by  Jupiter,  is  there,  and  a  great  deal  too ;  but  I  muft  not  tell  it  to 
every  body,  or  difclofe  what  is  not  to  be  revealed,  left  I  fliould  have  an  in¬ 
formation  filed  againft  myfelf  for  petty  treafon  againft  Rhadamanthus. 

► 

•  From  earthy  &fc.]  Pope’s  Homer’s  OdylFey,  book  xi.  1.  20 0. 
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MENIPPUS;  OR,  THE 

PHILONIDES. 

For  heaven’s  fake,  Menippus,  be  lefs  referved  to  an  old  friend,,  who, 
you  know,  can  keep  a  fecret,  and,  befides,  is  one  of  the  initiated. 

MENIPPUS. 

It  is  a  difficult  talk  which  you  enjoin  me,  and  not  altogether  fafe  :  to 
oblige  you,  however,  I  will  venture.  The  decree  is,  that  thofe  rich  rogues,, 
who  keep  their  gold  ftiut  up,  like  Danae  in - 

philonide's. 

Before  you  proceed  with  the  decree,  I  mull  beg  you,  my  good  friend,  to 
let  me  know,  what,  above  all,  I  defire  firft  to  be  acquainted  with,  the  caufe 
of  your  journey  down,  and  who  conduced  you  thither ;  and,  moreover, 
what  you  faw  and  heard  there ;  as  I  am  fatisfied  a  man  of  your  tafte  could 
have  omitted  nothing  that  was  worthy  of  his  obfervation*. 

MENIPPUS. 

This  too  I  will  do  for  you  :  when  a  friend  is  fo  obligingly  preffing,  there 
is  no  denying  him.  Firft,  then,  I  muft  acquaint  you  with  my  fentiments  ; 
and  what  it  was  that  determined  me  to  vifit  the  infernal  regions.  When-  a 
boy,  1  was  always  reading  Homer  and  Hefiod,  who  recounted  the  battles 
and  factions,  not  only  of  their  heroes  and  demi-gcds,  but  of  the  gods  them- 
felves,  their  rapes,  adulteries,  quarrels,  banifhing  their  parents,  marrying 
brothers  and  lifters,  and  fo  forth ;  all  which,  no  doubt,  I  inferred,  muft  be 
right  and  honeft,  and  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  had  no  fmall  defire  to  prac- 
tife:  but  when  I  came  to  man’s  eftate,  I  attended  to  the  laws,  which 
taught  me  a  fyftem  of  morality  very  different  from  that  of  the  poets  ;  that 
I  muft  not  {teal,  ftir  up  factions  and  feditions,  rror  commit  adultery.  I  re¬ 
mained  in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  knew  not  how  to  adt :  the  gods,  I 
thought,  would  never  have  been  quarrelfome,  factious,  or  adulterers,  if  they, 
had  not  thought  it  right  fo  to  be;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  the  legif- 
lators  have  taught  things  diredtly  oppofite  tothefe,  if  they  had  not  thought 
them  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  In  this 
doubtful  ft  ate  I  remained,  till  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  might  apply  to  cer¬ 
tain  perfons,  called  philofophers,  yielcl  myfelf  up  to  their  diredtion,  and  re- 
queft  them  to  point  out  to  me  that  fafe  and  Ample  path  of  life,  which  I 
ought  to  follow ;  thus  refolved,  I  went  in  fearch  of  them,  little  thinking 

that 
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that  I  ffiould  fall,  as  they  fay,  out  of  the  *  ftnoke  into  the  fire  :  for  amongft 
thefe,  I  found,  in  the  end,  only  more  ignorance  and  infufficiency,  and  was 
almoft  induced  to  think  the  life  of  an  ideot  preferable  to  their’s.  One  main¬ 
tained  that  we  ftiould  follow  pleafure,  in  which  alone  true  happinefs  confin¬ 
ed  ;  another  enjoined  perpetual  toil  and  labour,  told  us,  we  Ihould  keep  the 
body  lean,  fquallid,  and  emaciated;  that  we  ihould  be  morofe  and  fevere  ; 
and  then  would  he  chaunt  forth  the  old  verfesof  Hefiod,  about  virtue,  and 
fweating  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  One  exhorted  us  to  contemn 
riches,  as  a  thing  of  no  value,  or  eftimation  ;  whilft  another  acknowleged 
that  Plutus  himfelf  had  fomething  good  in  him  :  not  to  mention  their  ftrange 
notions  about  the  world,  their  original  ideas,  incorporeal  beings,  atoms,  a 

vacuum,  and  a  heap  of  fuch  unintelligible  jargon,  which  they  were  per- 

► 

petually  repeating  ;  but  of  all  things,  the  moil  truly  ridiculous,  was,  that 
whilft  they  all  held  tenets  and  opinions  directly  oppofite  and  contradictory 
to  each  other,,  every  one  fupported  his  argument  with  fuch  ftrong  and  power¬ 
ful  reafons,  there  was  no  refuting,  either  one,  who  faid  it  was  hot,  or  the 
other,  who  affirmed  it  to  be  cold though  you  were  convinced  it  was  ini- 
impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  both  hot  and  cold  at  the  fame  time.  For 
my  part,  I  was  like  a  man  half  afleep,  aflenting  and  difienting,  by  a  nod,  to 
both  parties.  1  could  nor,  moreover,  help  obferving,  that,  which  was  ftill 

more  abfurd,-  in  many  of  them,  their  practice  was  diredlly  contrary  to  their 

* 

principles  :  thofe,  I  remarked,  who  inculcated  the  greateft  contempt  of 
riches,  were  themfelves  fo  ftrongly  attached  to,  that  they  were  not,  by  any 
means,  to  be  torn  from  them  they  quarrelled  about  ufury,  they  taught  for 
hire,  they  went  through- every  thing,  in  fhort,  for  the  fake  of  money.  Thofe, 
in  like  manner,  who  were  for  extirpating  the  love  of  fame,  attempted  every 
thing  from  that  very  motive  :  whilft  all  united  to*  rail  at  pleafure  in  public,. 

and,  in  private,  thought  of  nothing  el fe. 

Thus,  again,  and  again  dilappointed,.  I  grew  very  uneafy,  but  comforted 

*  Out  of  the  /moke.  ]  An  old  Greek  proverb.  It  is  adopted  by  Erafmus;  fumum  fugiens  (fays 
he)  in  ignem  iucidi.  We  have  an  Englifli  adage,  which  borders  nearly  upon  it.  “  Out  of  the-' 

frying-pan  into  the  fire.’ 

f  Top  of  a  high  mountain.]  Alluding  to  thofe' lines  of  Hefiod, 

The  paths  of  virtue  mu  ft-  be  reach’d  by-  toil, 

Arduous,  and  long,  and  on  a  rugged  foil,. 

Thorny  the  path  ;  but,  when  the  top  you  gain, 

Fair  is  the  future,  and  the  pro fpett plain. 

See  Hefiod-’s  Weeks  and-  Days,  book 

myfelit 
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my felf  with  the  reflection,  that  though  I  remained  (till  ignorant,  and  wan¬ 
dering  about  in  the  fearcli  of  truth,  I  was  a  fool,  however,  in  good  com- 

9  » 

pany,  and  had  many  of  thofe,  who  were  moft  celebrated  for  their  wit  and 

f 

wifdom,  to  keep  me  in  countenance.  One  night,  at  length,  as  1  la'id1  deep- 

1  • 

lefs,  and  thinking  on  this  matter,  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  would  go  to 

Babylon,  and  alk  the  affi fiance  of  fome  magi,  the  difciples  and  fucceffors  of 

* 

Zoroafter  :  thefe,  I  had  heard,  could,  by  certain  ceremonies  and  incantations, 
open  the  doors  of  hell,  fet  a  man  down  there,  and  bring  him  fafe  back 

a 

again,  whenever  they  pleafed;  the  beft  way,  therefore,  I  thought,  was, 
leave  being  firft  obtained  from  fome  of  them,  to  go  immediately  to  old  Ti~ 
refias,  the  Boeotian,  and  learn  of  that  wife  prophet,  what  was  really  the  beft 
rule  of  life,  which  a  prudent  man  ftiould  go  by  ;  and,  accordingly,  leaping 
up  as  fall  as  I  could,  I  made  the  beft  of  my  way  to  Babylon,  where  I  met 
with  a  certain  Chaldsean,  a  wife  man,  a  diviner  by  profeffion,  with  white 
hair,  and  a  moft  venerable  beard,  whofe  name  was  Mithrobarzanes :  whom, 
after  much  fupplication  and  intreaty,  I  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  condudt  me, 
on  his  own  terms,  to  the  infernal  regions  :  he  then  took  me,  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon,  and  wafhed  me  nine  and  twenty  days  in  the  Euphrates,  with 
my  face  towards  the  rifing  fun,  repeating  at  the  fame  time  a  long  fpeech, 
which  I  could  not  well  hear,  as  he  fpoke  it  like  one  of  our  public  criers, 
who  give  you  fomething  rapid  and  indiftindt,  which  you  can  never  under- 
ftand  :  he  feemed,  however,  to  invoke  fome  daemons  ;  and,  after  the  incan¬ 
tation,  fpitting  three  times  in  my  face,  returned;  taking  no  notice  of,  nor 
even  feeing  thofe  that  met  us.  Our  food  was  acorns,  our  drink  milk 
and  honey,  or  the  water  of  Choafpes  :  we  flept  upon  the  grafs,  in  the 
open  air  :  after  being  thus  dieted,  I  was  led,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to 
the  Tigris,  where  he  wafhed,  and  .then  purified  me  with  torches  and  fea- 
leeks,  and  fo  forth,  not  forgetting  to  mumble  over  his  incantation  :  then,  to 
complete  the  charm,  and  fave  me  harmlefs  from  the  fpedtres,  he  walked 
round  me,  and  thus  prepared,  making  me  walk  backwards  all  the  way,  led 
me  home  :  the  reft  of  the  night  was  fpent  in  preparing  for  our  voyage  :  he 
was  cloathed  himfelf  in  a  kind  of  magic  garment,  much  refembling  the 
Median  drefs,  and  equipped  me,  as  you  fee,  with  this  cap,  a  lion’s  fkin,  and 
a  lyre  ;  telling  me,  if  any  body  afked  my  name,  I  fhould  not  fay  it  was  Me- 
nippus,  but  *  Hercules,  Orpheus,  or  Ulyfies. 

*  Hercules ,  fcsfr.]  Becaufe  thefe  three  heroes  had  all  been  Indulged  with  the  privilege  of  vifit- 
ing  the  infernal  regions;  Menippus,  confequently,  might  pafs  and repafs there unmolefted. 

PHI- 
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PHILONIDES. 

*  % 

And  why  fo,  pray  ?  for  I  cannot  conceive  any  reafon  for  changing,  either 
your  habit,  or  your  name. 

MENIPPUS. 

The  reafon  is  plain  enough.  As  they  had  gone  down  to  hell  in  their  life¬ 
times,  long  before  us,  he  imagined,  to  be  fure,  if  we  appeared  like  them, 
we  might  eafily  deceive  .Abacus’s  guards,  and  get  there  without  any  inter¬ 
ruption,  as  this  heroic  drefs  would  be  fo  much  more  familiar  to  them. 

At  length  day  appeared  ;  we  went  down  to  the  river,  and  prepared  to  em¬ 
bark  ;  the  boat  was  ready,  the  facrifices,  milk  and  honey,  and  every  thing 
elfe  that  was  neceffary  for  the  ceremony  :  thus  prepared,  we  ourfelves  went 
on  board,  not  without  melancholy  faces,  and  Ihedding  many  tears.  After 
being  a  little  time  on  the  river,  we  came  to  the  lake,  into  which  Euphrates, 
emptying  himfelf,  difappears;  and  palling  that,  arrived  at  a  certain  defert, 
wood)'-,  and  dark  region,  where,  as  foon  as  we  entered,  (for  Mithrobarzanes 
went  firft),  we  dug  a  ditch,  killed  our  flieep,  and  fprinkled  the  blood  round 
it;  the  magician,  in  the  mean  time,  holding  a  lighted  torch,  and  roaring  as 
loud  as  he  could,  called  upon  the  Damons,  and  Furies,  and  nodlurnal 
Hecate,  and  lofty  Proferpine,  with  a  mixture  of  ftrange  and  barbarous 
names,  of  J  know  not  how  many  fyllables  long. 

Immediately  the  whole  place  fhook;  the  earth  was  rent  by  the  power  of 
magic ;  the  barking  of  Cerberus  was  heard  from  afar,  and  every  thing 
round  us,  beyond  meafure,  dreary  and  terrible  ! 

*  And  Pluto  trembled  in  his  dark  abode. 


For  now  the  fiery  lake,  Periphlegethon,  and  the  palace  of  Pluto  appeared  ; 
down,  however,  we  plunged,  through  the  gulph,  where  we  found  Rhada- 
manthus,  half  dead  with  fear  :  Cerberus  barked,  and  raged  moil  furiouily 
but  I  immediately  ftruck  my  lyre,  and  quickly  lulled  him  to  flecp  with  the 
found.  When  we  came  to  the  lake,  we  were  very  near  being  overfer,  the 
boat  being  heavy  laden,  and  full  of  dreadful  lamentations  ;  for  all  on  board 
were  wounded,  one  in  the  head,  another  in  the  thigh,  and  a  third  in  fome- 
other  part,  as  if,  which  I  fuppofe  was  the  cafe,  they  had  juft  come  from  a 
battle.  My  friend,  Charon,  feeing  my  lion’s  Ikin,  took  me  for  Hercules,, 
carried  me  over  very  willingly ;  and,  when  we  came  out,  fhevved  us  the 
right  way  on.  Mithrobarzanes,  however,  as  we  were  in  the  dark,  kept  the 


*  Flutfiy  fcfr.J  See  Homer’s  Iliad,,  Y.  L.6i:» 
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lead  :  I  {tuck  clofe  behind  him,  till  we  came  to  the  great  mead  of  daffodils, 
•where  a  croud  of  buzzing  ghofts  hovered  round  us :  proceeding  a  little  fur¬ 
ther,  we  arrived  at  the  tribunal  of  Minos,  where  we  faw  him  foated  on  a. 
high  throne,  with  the  avenging  fpirits,  furies,  and  punifhments  of  ever / 

kind,  as  his  affeffors.  On  the  other  fide  were  the  malefactors,  bound  toge- 

* 

ther  with  a  long  chain,  and  dragged  towards  him  :  thefe  were  all  adulterers, 
pimps,  bawds,  publicans,  parafites,  informers,and  the  reft  of  thofe  who  corrupt 
and  confound  every  thing  inhuman  life.  In  another  part,  by  themfelves,  were 
brought  up  the  rich  men,  and  ufurers,  pale,  pot-bellied,  and  gouty,  each 
weighed  down  with  his  yoke  and  crow  of  two  talents  about  his  neck.  We 
flood  by,  faw  every  thing  that  palled,  and  heard  their  feveral  defences :  a 
new  and  mod  extraordinary  fpecies  of  orators  appeared  to  plead  againft 

them. 

PHILONIDES. 

For  heaven’s  fake,  who  were  they  ?  I  fuppofe  you  can  inform  me. 

MENIPPUS. 

You  have  feen  the  *  fhadows  of  bodies  made  by  the  fun  ? 

PHILONIDES. 

Certainly. 

MENIPPUS. 

Thefe,  after  death,  are  our  accufers,  bear  witnefs  againft  us,  and  lay  open 
every  adlion  of  our  lives  :  they  may,  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  be  relied 
on,  as  they  are  never  abfent  from  .our  bodies,  and  perpetually  about  us. 
Minos,  therefore,  after  the  ftridteft  examination,  difmiffed  them  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  wicked,  everyone  according  to  his  deferts  ;  treating  thofe  above 
all  with  moft  feverity,  who,  puffed  up  by  avarice  and  ambition,  had  ex¬ 
pected  little  lefsthan  adoration  amongft  men.  To  fhew  his  abhorrence  of  their 
fhort-lived  pride  and  oflentation,  which  made  them  forget  that  they  were 
mortals,  and  pcrifhable  themfelves,  as  well  as  every  thing  that  belonged  to 
them  ;  no  fooner  were  they  difrobed  of  their  finery,  for  fo  I  call  riches, 
rank,  and  power,  than,  {landing  naked,  with  dejedted  countenances,  they 
began  to  lookback  on  all  the  happinefs  of  this  life  but  as  a  dream.  For  my 
own  part,  I  rejoiced  to  fee  them  in  this  condition;  and,  when  I  met  with 
an)  of  my  acquaintance,  came  filently  up  to,  and  whifpering,  put  him  in 

mind,  how  “  he  ufed  to  ftrut  about  in  his  life-time,  when  crouds  of  attend- 

% 

.ants  flood  at  his  door,  to  watch  his  coming  out  in  the  morning,  after,  per- 


*  Shadows  of  bodies See  the  Gorgias  of  Plato* 
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haps,  being  denied  admittance,  and  thru  ft  out  by  his  fervants,  whilft  he, 
fcarce  obferving  them,  dreffed  in  purple,  or  gold,  or  fome  robe  of  various 
colours,  at  laft,  would  condefcend  to  make  them  happy,  by  ftretching  forth 
his  hand  or  bread  for  them  to  kifs/'  This  difcourfe  of  mine  galled  them 
moft  feverely. 

Whilft  I  was  there,  one  remarkable  caufe  was  determined  by  Minos,  on 
the  favourable  fide.  Dionyfius,  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  accufed  by  Dion 
of  many  heinous  crimes,  and  condemned  by  the  Stoic  porch,  was  juft  on 
the  point  of  being  chained  to  the  Chimsera;  when  Ariftippus,  the 
Cyrenian,  who  is  highly  revered,  and  has  the  moft  powerful  iufluence 
in  the  infernal  regions,  procured  a  reverfion  of  the  fentence,  by  alleging 

that  he  had  been  liberal  to  learned  men,  whom  he  frequently  relieved  by  his 

♦  \ 

bounty. 

We  now  left  the  feat  of  judgment,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  punifh- 
ment :  where  a  thoufand  dreadful  objects  prefented  themfeives  to  us.  On 
every  fide,  together  were  heard  the  found  of  whips,  and  the  groans  of  thofe 
who  were  fcorching  in  the  fire  ;  together  were  feen  the  wheels,  the  collars, 
the  prefies,  and  other  inftruments  of  torture.  Chimsra  tearing  fome,  Cer¬ 
berus  devouring  others,  all  fuffering  their  deferved  punifliment,  kings  and 
flaves,  fatraps  and  beggars,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another.  .Not  one 
of  them  but  repented  of  their  crimes.  Some  of  thofe,  we  obferved,  who 
were  but  lately  dead,  hid  themfeives,  and  retired  from  us,  and,  if  by 
chance  we  difeovered  them,  looked  fneakingand  fervile;  thofe,  particularly, 
you  may  fuppofe,  who  in  their  life  times  were  moft  proud  and  haughty. 
The  pour  had  half  their  punifliment  remitted,  and,  after  intervals  of  refl, 
were  again  chaftifed  for  their  mifdemeanors. 

There  did  I  fee  the  famous  Ixion,  and  Sifyphus,  and  Phrygian  Tantalus, 
in  all  his  mifery,  and  the  earth-born  Tityus :  O  Hercules,  what  an  ini- 
menfe  creature  !  ftretching  himfelf  over  a  whole  field.  Leaving  thefe,  we 
came  to  the  Acherufian  Mead,  where  we  found  the  demi-gods  and  heroines, 
with  another  croud  of  ghofts,  divided  into  nations  and  tribes,  fome  old, 
withered,  and,  as  Homer  calls  them,  *  feeble  ghofts.  Others  looked 
youthful,  and  ftrong  ;  particularly  your  ^Egyptian  carcafes,  I  fuppofe,  from 

*  Feeble ghojls,  J  Nexvw*  Pope  calls  them  wan  ihades,  and  feeble  ghofts.  See 

the  Odyfley,  book  x.  Concerning  the  true  ienfe  of  the  epithet  *p$»nvct9  the  critics  are  much 
divided. 

Vox-  T  C  c 
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the  nature  of  their  *  pickle.  It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  know  one  from  an¬ 
other  :  for,  when  their  bones  are  laid  bare,  they  are  all  alike  ;  nor  were  we 
able*  till  we  had  for  a  long  time  reviewed,  to  diftinguilh  them,  as  they  laid 
one  upon  another,  without  any  of  thofe  marks,  or  that  finery,  which  we 
knew  them  by  whilfl  upon  earth  ;  fo  that,  when  a  heap  of  fkeletons  were 
got  together,  all  refemblcd  one  another,  with  their  ghaftly  terrifying  looks, 
and  {hewing  their  naked  teeth;  I  could  not  know  Therfites  from  the  beau¬ 
tiful  IS  ereus,  the  beggar  Irus  from  the  king  of  the  Ph^acians,  or  Pyrrhias 
the  cook  from  Agamemnon  ;  for  not  the  leafl  ancient  mark  remained  ;  their 
bones  were  all  alike,  without  fo  much  as  a  title  to  diftinguifh  them. 

Reflecting  on  thefe  things,  I  could  not  help  comparing  human  life  to  a 
long  -j-  public  fhew,  where  Fortune,  adting  the  Choragus,  difpofes  all  things, 
and  puts  on  the  feveral  habits  of  thofe  who  walk  in  it :  to  one  file  gives  the 
tiara,  appoints  him  fatraps,  and  crowns  him  with  a  diadem;  another  Ihe 
clothes  in  the  garb  of  a  {lave  ;  one  {he  adorns,  and  renders  beautiful ;  an¬ 
other  {he  makes  deformed  and  ridiculous  ;  for  the  fpedtacle  muft  have  va¬ 
riety  :  often,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  ceremony,  will  {he  change  the 
drefles  of  feme,  and  not  permit  them  to  go  through  the  lhew  as  they  fet 
our.  Ci  cefus  fhe  forced  to  take  the  habit  of  a  {lave;  to  Maeandrius,  who 
had  long  walked  in  the  proceffion  as  a  fervant,  {he  transferred  the  monarchy 
of  Polycrates,  and  fuffered  him  for  a  while  to  ftrut  in  the  royal  robe. 
When,  at  length,  the  {hew  is  over,  everyone  gives  back  his  garment,  and, 
laying  it  afide,  together  with  his  body,  becomes  juft  as  he  was  before,  and 
in  nothing  differing  from  his  neighbour.  Some,  when  Fortune  came  to  ftrip 
them  of  their  robe,  were  foolifh  enough  to  murmur  and  be  angry,  refuf- 
ing  to  give  back,  what  was  but  lent  them  for  a  time,  as  if  they  had  been 
deprived  of  fomething  which  they  confidered  as  their  own.  So  have  you 
often  feen  the  j  adtors  of  the  tragic  feene,  who  appear  fometimes  as  Creons, 
then  as  Priams,  then  as  Agamemnons,  as  the  drama  requires  of  them ;  and 

*  F  idle.]  Lucian  calls  it  raptxua,  conditura  ;  what  the  preparation  was,  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  made  ufe  of  to  preferve  their  dead  bodies,  a  fecret  to  the  ancients,  and,  I  believe, 
remains  fo  to  this  day. 

f  Public  Jbc-iv.']  1  his  eomparifon  of  Lucian’s  is  to  the  laft  degree  juft,  elegant,  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  cannot  be  fufliciently  admired, 

%  The  aftors-]  This  naturally  reminds  us  of  Shakefpeare’s  eomparifon  : 

Life — is  a  poor  player, 

Who  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more,  See. 

the 
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the  fame  man,  it  often  happens,  who  but  a  little  before  has  majeflically  re- 
prefented  Cecrops,  or  Erect  he  us,  fhall  come  forth  as  a  poor  Have,  if  the 
poet  fo  commands  him.  The  play  at  length  finifhed,  every  one  of  them 
puts  off  his  gilded  robes,  lays  afide  his  mafk,  and  defeending  from  his 
bufkins,  walks  about,  like  a  poor  and  low  fellow  as  he  is,  no  longer  called 
Creon  the  fon  of  Menaeceus,  or  Agamemnon  the  fon  of  Atreus  ;  but  mere 
Polus  the  Servian,  fon  of  Charicles,  or  Satyrus  of  Marathon,  the  fon  of 
Theogiton.  In  fuch  a  light,  after  thefe  fpe<5tacle,  appeared  to  me  the 
adtions  of  mankind. 

PHILONIDES. 

But,  pray  tell  me,  Menippus,  thofe  who,  here  upon  earth,  have  fuch 
fplendid  and  magnificent  fepulchres  eredted  for  them,  who  have  their  monu¬ 
ments,  flatucs,  and  inferiptions,  do  they  meet  with  more  honours  and  ref- 
pedt  among (l  the  dead  than  the  vulgar  ? 

M  E  N  I  P  P  C  S. 

Not  they,  indeed.  I  am  fure  you  would  never  have  done  laughing,  had 
you  feen  Maufolus  himfelf,  the  Carian,  fo  famous  for  his  tomb,  contemptu- 
oufly  thrown  into  a  little  dark  hole,  amongft  the  common  rabble:  all  that 
he  feems  to  enjoy  of  the  monument  is,  that  he  appears  miferably  opprefled 
by  the  weight  of  it ;  for  when  JEacus,  you  mud  know,  my  friend,  has  al¬ 
lotted  to  every  one  his  proper  place  (and  he  never  gives  them  more  than  a 
foot  a-piece),  there  they  mud  lie  content,  and  contract  themfelves  according 
to  their  (tinted  meafure.  You  would  have  fmiled  to  fee  fome  of  our  kings 
and  fatraps  turned  beggars  there,  or  felling  fait  fifh  for  their  bread,  or  teach¬ 
ing  fchool,  fcoffed  at,  and  buffeted  like  the  meaneft  (laves.  I  could  fcarce 
contain  myfelf,  when  I  faw  Philip  of  Macedon  there,  as  they  pointed  him 
out  to  me,  in  a  corner,  *  healing  the  wounds  of  old  (hoes :  many  others, 
likevvife,  did  I  fee  begging  in  the  highway  ;  your  Xerxes’s,  Polycrates’s, 

and  fo  forth. 

PHILONIDES. 

What  you  have  told  me,  about  our  princes  and  great  men,  is  truly  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  almoft  incredible  :  but  how  was  Socrates  employed,  and  Dio¬ 
genes,  and  the  reft  of  our  philofophers  ? 

*  Healing  the  wounds.]  Ax»/x«»oc  rcto-ctfyx,  fays  Lucian  :  the  expreffion  is  molt  happily  ludi¬ 
crous.  My  author  has  given  us  here  a  better  Pagan  hell  than  any  of  the  ancient  poets,  and 
dealt  forth  his  rewards  and  puniflinaents  with  more  equity,  as  well  as  with  much  more  wit  and 
humour. 


C  c  2 
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MENIPPUS;  or,  the 

MENIPPUS. 

Socrates  was  walking  about,  and  deputing  with  everybody,  accompanied 
by  Palamedes,  Neftor,  Ulyfles,  and  all  the  old  praters ;  his  legs  feemed  to 
be  fwelled  with  the  poifonous  draught  which  he  had  taken.  As  for  my  worthy 
friend  Diogenes,  he  kept  conftantly  with  Sardanapalus  the  AfTyrian,  Mi¬ 
das  the  Phrygian,  and  the  reft  of  our  magnifico’s  ;  and  when  he  hears  them 
groaning,  and  lamenting  their  loft  grandeur,  laughs  at,  and  diverts  himfelf 
with  them;  fometimes  lying  along  upon  the  ground,  and,  with  a  mod 
fliarp  and  piercing  voice,  drowning  their  cries;  whilft  the  poor  creatures, 
thus  tormented,  confult  together  how,  by  change  of  fituation,  they  may, 
if  poffible,  efcape  from  him. 

PHILONIDES. 

Well  ;  no  more  of  this.  What  was  that  decree  you  were  fpeaking  of  juft 
now  againft  the  rich  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

Well  remember’d  :  1  intended  to  have  repeated  it  to  you,  but,  I  do  not 
know  how,  have  wandered  quite  away  from  it :  as  I  ftaid  then,  you  muft 
know,  fome  time  amongft  them,  I  heard  the  *  Prytanes  give  out  that  there 
was  to  be  an  affembly  on  fome  public  affairs  ;  and  feeing,  foon  after,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  I  mingled  with  them,  and  foon  became  myfelf  one  of  the 
council.  Many  things  were  agitated,  and  at  laft  came  on  the  affair  of  the 
rich  :  a  number  of  accufations  was  brought  againft  them,  fuch  as  pride, 
violence,  oppreflion,  and  injuftice  ;  when,  at  length,  one  of  the  dema¬ 
gogues  rofe  up,  and  read  the  following  decree. 

The  DECREE. 

u  WHEREAS  the  rich  are,  in  their  life-time,  guilty  of  many  and  very 
enormous  abufes,  plundering,  opprefling,  and  by  every  other  means  fhewing 
their  contempt  of  the  poor  ;  the  fenate  and  people  do  hereby  enadt,  that 
when  they  die,  the  bodies  of  the  faid  rich  men  fhali  be  punilhed  as  the 
bodies  of  other  mifereants  are,  and  their  fouls  fent  back  again  into  life,  me- 
tamorphofed  into  afles,  in  that  ftate  to  continue  from  afs  to  afs,  five  and 

•  7be  prytanes.]  The  prytanes,  were  officers  appointed  by  the  fenate,  to  aflemble  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  to  engrave  on  tablets  any  thing  propofed  to  be  taken  into  confideration,  that  all  the  fena- 
tors  might  previoufly  be  acquainted  with  it ;  it  was  their  duty  likewife  to  draw  up  in  writing 
any  bufinefs  which,  after  public  difeuflion,  was  to  be  parted  into  a  decree. 
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twenty  myriads  of  years,  bearing  burthens,  and  driven  by  the  poor, 
after  which  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  die.  *  Bald  pate,  the  fon  of  Skeleton, 
inhabitant  of  Ghoftland,  and  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bloodlefs,  propofed  this 
Decree/* 

The  Decree  being  read,  the  magiftrates  gave  their  votes,  the  populace 
held  up  their  hands,  Proferpine  howled  her  confent,  and  Cerberus  barked; 

for  thus,  whatever  is  propofed  here,  inuft  be  confirmed,  and  made  valid. 

«  • 

I  have  told  you  every  thing  that  parted  in  the  affembly ;  and  now,  ad¬ 
drefling  myfelf  to  Tirefias,  whom  1  went  down  in  fearch  of,  I  acquainted 
him  with  all  my  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  begged  him  to  inform  me 
which  he  thought  the  beft  rule  of  life  :  he  fmiled,  and  replied  (for  it  is  a 
little  blind  animal,  with  a  feeble  voice),  cc  child,  I  know  the  caufe 
of  all  your  perplexity  is,  that  your  wife  men  are  never  agreed  among  rhem- 
felves  about  this  matter :  but  I  muft  not  inftrudt  you,  it  is  forbidden  by 
Rhadamanthus.”  Say  not  fo,  my  little  father,  cried  I,  but  tell  me,  do  not 
leave  me  as  blind  as  yourfelf  with  regard  to  this  life.  He  then  took  me 
afide,  a  good  way  off  from  the  croud,  and  gently  whifpered  in  my  ear  : 

The  life  of  plain  unlearned  men  is  the  beft  and  wifeft  :  wherefore,  laying 
afide  the  folly  of  fearching  into  fublime  truths,  and  fpeculating  on  ends  and 
principles,  no  longer  fwallowing  the  fophifms  of  the  learned,  but  looking  on 
them  as  idle  trifles,  feek  after  this  alone,  to  manage  as  well  as  you  can  the 
prefen t  hour,  and  what  lies  before  you ;  pafs  eafily  through  life,  laugh  at 
mod  things,  and  be  not  folicitous  about  any.” 

When  he  had  faid  this,  he  retreated  to  a  beautiful  meadow,  thick  planted 
with  afphodelus  ;  whereupon,  for  it  was  now  late,  come,  faid  I,  Mithrobar- 
zanes,  what  fhould  we  ftay  any  longer  for?  let  us  return  to  the  upper  world. 
Take  courage,  replied  he,  my  friend,  for  I  will  fhew  you  a  rtiort  and  eafy 
way  up:  and  immediately  he  led  me  to  a  path,  darker  than  that  which  we 
were  in,  and,  pointing  to  a  fmall  glimmering  light,  at  fome  diftance  from 
us,  that  fliot  as  it  were  through  a  cranny,  that,  fays  he,  is  the  temple  of 
Trophonius,  from  which  the  Boeotians  come  down;  get  up  there,  and  you 
will  foon  be  in  Greece.  Rejoicing  at  the  news,  I  embraced  my  good  ma¬ 
gician,  and  crept  along,  with  fome  difficulty,  through  the  mouth  of  the  ca¬ 
vern,  and  here  I  am,  I  know  not  how,  in  Lebadia. 
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Charon  is  one  of  Lucian’s  bejl  Dialogues,  abounding  in  true  Wit  and  Humour , 
great  Eafe  and  Elegance  of  Language ,  with  moft  judicious  0bfervations3  and 
found  Morality . 


CHARON,  MERCURY. 

MERCURY. 

CHARON,  what  makes  you  fo  merry  ?  how  happens  it  that  you  leave 

your  boat,  and  come  thus  into  open  day-light,  you,  who  never  ufed 
to  trouble  yourfelf  about  any  thing  in  thefe  upper  regions  ? 

CHARON. 

I  wanted,  you  muft  know.  Mercury,  to  fee  what  was  going  forward  in 
human  life,  how  mortals  employ  themfelves  in  it,  and  what  thofe  precious 
things  are  which  they  fo  much  lament  the  lofs  of,  when  they  come  down  to 
us ;  for  not  one  ferries  over  with  me  but  weeps  bitterly  :  wherefore,  begging 
Pluto’s  leave  of  abfence  only  for  a  day,  like  the  Theflalian  youth,  you  fee 
me  arifen  to  light,  and  happy  am  I  to  have  lit  on  you,  as  I  know  you  will 
walk  about  with,  and  fhew  me  every  thing  ;  for  there  is  nothing  here  but 
what  you  are  well  acquainted  with. 

MERCURY. 

Indeed,  ferryman,  I  am  not  at  leifure :  I  have  fome  little  earthly  bufinefs 
to  tranfadt  for  my  matter  Jupiter,  which  I  mutt  go  about  immediately  ;  he  is 
pretty  hafty,  and  if  I  delay  it,  I  am  afraid,  may  confign  me  entirely  over  to 
darknefs,  and  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  nobody  but  yourfelf ;  or,  perhaps, 
take  me  by  the  heel,  as  he  formerly  ferved  *  Vulcan,  and  throw  me  head¬ 
long 

*  Vulcan*]  This  uncivil  treatment  of  poor  Vulcan  is  generally  attributed  to  the  fiery  Juno, 
as  mentioned  by  himfelf,  in  his  fpeech  to  Juno,  in  the  firft  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad, 

Once,  in  your  caufe,  I  felt  his  matchlefs  might. 

Hurl’d  headlong,  downward,  from  th’  sethereal  height ; 
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long  out  of  heaven  :  then  may  I  turn  cup-bearer,  and  hop  about  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company* 

CHARON. 

And  would  you  let  me  come  up  here  for  norhing ;  a  friend  too,  a  brother 
failor,  and  collegue,  as  you  are?  In  good  truth,  fon  of  Maia,  you  ought 
to  remember  that  I  never  made  you  labour  at  the  oar,  or  fet  you  to  fleer 
the  boat;  you  lay,  ftretched  out  at  your  eafe,  at  the  ftern,  with  thofe 
broad  fhoulders  of  yours,  or,  perhaps,  if  you  Jit  on  fome  goffiping  ghoft, 
kept  prating  with  him  all  the  way  :  whilft  1,  a  poor  old  fellow,  was  left  to 
tug  you  over  by  myfelf.  I  befeech  you,  therefore,  by  your  honoured  fa¬ 
ther,  my  dear  little  Mercury,  do  not  defert  me,  but  lead  me  through  life, 
and  let  me  fay,  when  1  go  back,  that  I  have  feen  fomething  :  if  you  leave 
me,  I  lhall  be  like  the  blind ;  as  they  totter  about  and  ftumble  in  the  dark, 

fo  lhall  I  in  the  light :  grant  me  this  favour,  then,  good  Cyllenius,  and  I 
will  for  ever  acknowlege  it. 

MERCURY. 

This  affair  will  certainly  coft  me  fome  blows ;  my  circumambulation  will 
be  rewarded  with  a  few  ftripes  :  however,  I  muft  confent;  what  can  one  do, 
when  a  friend  inlifts  upon  it?  but  as  to  feeing  every  thing,  and  completely 
too,  my  good  ferryman,  it  is  impoflible ;  that  would  be  a  work  of  years  : 
Jupiter,  then,  would  have  me  cried  as  a  runaway  ;  befides,  that  it  would 
put  a  flop  to  all  your  bufinefs  below  :  if  you  left  off  tranfporting  the  dead 
for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  Pluto's  empire, 
and  JE acus  would  be  in  a  rage,  when  not  a  farthing  came  into  his  cof¬ 
fers;  but  I  muft  endeavour  to  Ihew  you  at  leaft  the  heads  of  things  as  well 
as  I  can. 

CHARON. 

I  leave  you  to  judge  in  what  manner  we  lhall  proceed;  for,  as  to  myfelf, 
being  a  ftranger  in  thefe  parts,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

MERCURY. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  Charon,  we  muft  find  out  fome  eminence,  from 
which  we  may  view  every  thing.  If  you  could  have  gone  up  to  heaven. 

Toft  all  the  day,  in  rapid  circles  round. 

Nor,  till  the  fun  defeended,  touch’d  the  ground  ; 

Breathlefs  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  loft, 

The  Siuthians  rais'd  me  on  the  Lemnian  coaft. 

See  Pope,  book  i.  1.  760. 
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now,  I  fhould  not  be  at  a  lofs  ;  from  our  fpying-place  there,  we  might  have 
overlooked  the  whole  world :  but,  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  you,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fhades,  to  vifit  the  regions  above,  we  muft  fearch  for  fome 
high  mountain. 

CHARON. 

You  know.  Mercury,  what  I  ufed  to  tell  you  when  we  were  on  board 
of  ihip  :  if  the  wind  blew  hard,  and  the  waves  rofe  high  upon  us,  fome  of 
you,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  would  be  for  furling  the  fails,  let¬ 
ting  the  fheet  loofe,  or  running  with  the  wind,,  whilft  I,  who  was  a  better 
judge,  told  you  to  be  quiet.  Now  here,  my  friend.  Mercury,  you  are  the 
pilot,  therefore,  do  what  you  like  :  I  fhall  fit  ftill,  as  paflengers  ought,  and 
obey  you  in  every  thing. 

MERCURY. 

You  are  right;  I  believe  I  know  beft:  in  this  cafe,  and  fhall  look  out, 
therefore,  for  a  proper  obfervatory.  Let  me  fee;  Caucafus,  or  Parnalfus, 
which  is  higher,  or  Olympus,  which  is  higher  than  either  of  them  :  and, 
now  we  talk  of  Olympus,  fomething  comes  into  my  head  that  may  be  of 
fervicc  to  us ;  but  in  this  I  fliall  want  both  your  affiftance,  and  implicit 
obedience  alfo. 

CHARON. 

Command,  and  to  the  beft  of  my  power  I  will  obey  you. 

MERCURY. 

The  poet  Homer  tells  ns,  that  *  the  two  fons  of  Alous,  when  they  were 
little  boys,  tore  up  Ofla  by  the  roots,  and  wanted  to  put  it  upon  Olympus, 

*  Twofotis,  &V.]  Otus  and  Ephialtes.  Homer  tells  us  they  were  nine  ells,  that  is  eleven 
yards  and  a  quarter  in  height,  when  they  were  only  nine  years  of  age. 

The  wond’rous  youths  had  fcarce  nine  winters  told, 

When  high  in  air,  tremendous  to  behold, 

Nine  ells  aloft  they  rear’d  their  tovv’ring  head. 

And  full  nine  cubits  broad  their  fhoulders  fpread, 

Such  were  the  youths  ;  had  they  to  manhood  grown. 

Almighty  Jove  had  trembled  on  his  throne. 

Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfley,  book  xi.  1.  31 1. 

And  well,  indeed,  he  might,  if  they  could  move  Pelion  and  Ofla,  thofe  immenfe  mountains, 
with  fo  much  facility.  Longinus  calls  this  ftrange  fable,  an  in  fiance  of  the  true  fublime  in  his 
favourite  poet.  Lucian,  with  much  more  reafon,  treats  it  as  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  Though 
Homer  is  by  no  means  anfwerable  for  the  improbability  of  the  ftory,  which  he  only  gives  as  he 
found  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  thofe  fictions  which  the  Grecians  invented,  to  reprefent 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  it  is  at  large  explained  and  illudrated  by  the  ingenious 
and  learned  Bryant.  See  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Mythology. 
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after  which  they  were  to  have  placed  Pelion  upon  Offa,  and  fo  to  make  a 
proper  ladder  and  get  up  to  heaven  :  the  children,  indeed,  for  they  were 
wicked  rogues,  fuffered  for  it ;  but  why  fhould  not  we  (for  we  have  no  de- 
fign  to  do  the  gods  any  harm  by  it)  build  up  fomething  of  the  fame  kind, 
by  piling  mountain  upon  mountain,  till  we  get  to  a  proper  height  for  our 

profpedt  ? 

CHARON. 

And  do  you  think,  Mercury,  that  we  two,  by  ourfelves,  could  lift  up 
Pelion  or  Ofla  ? 

MERCURY. 

Why  not?  Do  you  imagine  we  are  not  as  able  as  thofe  two  boys  ?  We, 
who  are  gods  too  ? 

CHARON. 

Certainly :  and  yet  the  thing  appears  to  me  fo  difficult,  that  it  is  almoft 
incredible. 

MERCURY. 

Very  poflibly:  but  you  area  novice,  Charon,  in  thefe  affairs,  and  what  is 
worfe,  no  poet:  the  noble  *  Homer  put  his  mountains  together  fo  expedi- 
tioufly,  that,  by  the  help  of  two  verfes  only,  he  fcaled  heaven.  I  am  fur- 
prifed  you  think  this  fo  miraculous,  when  you  know  how  Atlas  alone  bears 
up  heaven,  and  carries  us  all  upon  his  fhoulders.  You  may  have  beard, 
perhaps,  too,  of  my  brother  Hercules,  how  he  got  under,  in  the  room  of 
Atlas,  and  eafed  him  of  his  burthen  for  a  little  time. 

C  H  A  R  O  N. 

All  this  I  have  heard,  moft  certainly  :  but  you  and  the  poets  can  belt  tell 
whether  it  be  true  or  no. 

MERCURY. 

All  true,  Charon,  you  may  depend  on  it  :  how  could  fuch  wife  men  ever 
tell  lies  ?  Firft,  therefore,  as  Homer  the  architect,  and  his  verfes  diredt 
us,  let  us  root  up  Offa,  then  - 

On  Ofla,  Pelion  nods,  with  all  his  wood. 


Do  not  you  obferve  how  eafily  and  poetically  this  is  done  ?  Get  up  here, 
then,  and  fee  if  this  will  do,  or  whether  we  muft  pile  up  fome  more:  ex- 
cellent,  indeed!  we  are  got  to  the  bottom  of  heaven  already,  for  I  can  juft 
fee  Ionia  and  Lydia  from  the  eaft,  Italy  and  Sicily  from  the  weft,  from  the 
north  only  thofe  parts  that  are  near  the  Danube,  and  a  very  little  of  Crete 


*  Homer .]  See  the  paflage  above  referred  to,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyfley. 
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to  the  foutli  of  us ;  therefore,  look  you,  my  friend,  we  muft  remove  Oeta, 
and  put  Parnaffus  on  top  of  all. 

CHARON. 

With  all  my  heart;  but  let  us  take  care  how  we  weaken  the  building,  by 
raifing  it  too  high,  left,  if  we  chance  to  fall  with  it,  and  break  our  heads, 
we  fhould  prove  Homer  a  bitter  bad  architeft. 

MERCURY. 

Courage,  good  Charon,  and  every  thing  will  go  well.  Do  you  move 
Oeta,  and  roll  Parnaflus  upon  it  :  now  I  will  get  up  again:  all  is  right;  I 
can  fee  every  thing :  come,  mount  yourfelf. 

4 

CHARON. 

Mercury,  lend  me  a  hand,  for  this  is  no  little  hill  that  I  am  to  climb  up, 
I  allure  you. 

MERCURY. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  fee  any  thing,  get  up  ;  to  be  a  lover  of  lights  and 
run  no  hazard  is  incompatible  :  but  come,  lay  hold  of  my  hand,  and  take 
care  you  do  not  flip ;  very  well  :  you  are  up;  and  now,  as  Parnaffus  has 

two  tops,  do  you  fit  down  upon  one,  and  I  the  other,  and  we  may  look 

# 

about  us :  call  your  eyes  down  upon  the  world  below,  and  you  will  fee 
every  thing. 

CHARON. 

I  fee  a  great  deal  of  land,  and  a  kind  of  large  lake  round  it,  with  moun¬ 
tains,  and  rivers,  wider  than  Phlegethon  or  Cocytus ;  men  too,  that  appear 
very  fmall,  and  fome  of  their  little  hiding  places. 

MERCURY. 

Thofe  little  hiding  places,  as  you  call  them,  are  their  cities. 

CHARON. 

Do  you  know.  Mercury,  we  have  been  doing  nothing  all  this  while  ? 
heaping  Parnaffus,  Oeta,  Caftalia,  and  all  your  mountains  one  upon  an* 
other  to  no  purpofe  ? 

MERCURY. 

How  fo  ?  ' 

CHARON. 

Becaufe  from  this  eminence  I  can  fee  nothing  diftindtly.  Befides,  I  wanted 

to  take  a  view,  not  of  cities  and  mountains  only,  as  we  may  in  a  map,  but 

* 

of  mankind  ;  to  know  what  they  do,  and  what  they  fay  :  fomething  like 
what  happened  tome  when  I  met  you  firft,  and  you  afked  me  why  I  laughed 
fo  :  for  I  had  heard  a  thing  that  had  delighted  me  prodigioufly. 


M  E  R- 


The 

What  was  that  ? 


SPECTATORS. 

MERCURY. 

CHARON. 


A  man  was  invited  by  one  of  his  friends  to  fupper:  I  will  come  to 
morrow,  fays  he,  for  certain  :  in  the  mean  time,  a  tile  from  the  houfe  falls 
upon  his  head  and  kills  him.  I  laughed  at  the  fool  for  not  keeping  his 
promife.  But  that  I  may  fee  and  hear  the  better  now,  I  will  even  get  down 
again. 

MERCURY. 


Be  eafy  where  you  are,  and  I  will  take  care  to  lharpen  your  fight  with  a 
certain  charm  that  I  have  from  Homer :  as  foon  as  I  have  pronounced  the 
verfes,  obferve  now,  how  clearly  you  will  fee  every  thing  without  any  ob- 
ftrudtion. 


Repeat  away. 


CHARON. 

MERCURY. 


*  From  mortal  mifts  I  purge  thy  fight. 

That  men  from  gods  thou  may’ft  difcern  aright. 


How  is  this  ? 


CHARON. 

MERCURY. 


Now  do  you  fee  ? 

CHARON. 

Perfectly :  Lynceus  was  blind  in  companion  to  me ;  now  inftrudt  me, 
and  anfwer  when  I  afk  you  any  thing  :  but  fhall  I  queftion  you  out  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  to  ihew  you  I  am  not  fuch  a  ftranger  to  him  as  you  imagine? 


How  fliould  a  failor, 
Homer  ? 


MERCURY, 
and  a  ferryman,  like  you, 

CHARON. 


know  any  thing  of 


You  cannot  help  being  fevere  upon  my  profeflion  ;  but  when  I  ferried 
him  over,  after  his  death,  I  heard  feveral  of  his  fongs,  and  remember  fome 
of  them  ftill.  We  had  a  terrible  flora),  I  know,  at  the  time  ;  for  as  he 
was  repeating  one  of  his  rhapfodies,  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  poor  Tailors, 
and  telling  us  how  Neptune  gathered  the  clouds  together,  threw  his  trident. 


*  From  mortal  miflsy  fcfr.]  See  Homer's  Iliad,  book  v.  1.  127.  Pope  has  tranflated  it. 

From  mortal  mifts  I  purge  thy  eyes, 

And  fet  to  view  the  moving  deities. 

Which  (as  in  many  other  places),  is  not  the  fenfe  of  the  original. 

Dda 


* 


like 


2©4 


CHARON;  Or, 


like  a  hook,  into  the  ocean,  and  raifed  up  fo  many  tempefts ;  the  fea,  as 
if  ditturbed  by  his  rhapfodies,  rofe  in  fuch  a  manner  upon  us,  that,  what 
with  ftorm  and  darknefs,  our  veflel  turned  topfy-turvy.  The  poet  grew  ] 
lick,  and  vomited  up  a  heap  of  verfes  on  Scylla,  Charybdis,  and  the  Cy¬ 
clops  • 


MERCURY* 


It  was  eafy  enough,  indeed,  for  you  to  preferve  a  little,  out  of  fo  plenti¬ 


ful  an  evacuation. 


CHARON. 


But  tell  me  now 


*  What  chief  is  that,  with  giant  ftrength  endu’d, 
Whofe  brawny  fhoulders,  and  whofe  fwelling  cheft. 
And  lofty  ftature,  far  exceed  the  reft  ? 


MERCURY. 

Milo,  the  Crotonian,  a  famous  wreftler :  the  Grecians  are  applauding 
him  for  carrying  a  bull  over  the  courfe,  a  whole  furlong. 

CHARON. 

How  much  better.  Mercury,  fhall  I  deferve  their  applaufe,  when  I  put 
this  fame  Milo  on  board  my  little  boat,  as  I  fhall  foon,  when  he  comes 
down  to  us,  laid  low  by  the  great  conqueror.  Death,  and  wondering  who  it 
was  that  tripped  up  his  heels.  Then  will  the  memory  of  thefe  crowns  and 
acclamations  make  him  weep  and  lament :  though  now  he  plumes  himfelf 
thus,  becaufe  he  is  held  in  admiration  for  carrying  a  bull.  What  think  you  ? 
Does  he  ever  exp  eft  that  he  is  to  die  ? 

MERCURY. 

What !  in  the  height  of  his  profperity,  think  of  death  ? 

CHARON. 

Well,  let  him  alone,  he  will  make  us  a  good  laugh  when  he  comes  down 
amongft  us,  and,  inftead  of  a  bull,  will  not  be  able  to  carry  fo  much  as  a 
gnat.  But  tell  me  who  is  that  other  venerable  figure?  No  Grecian,  I  fee, 
by  his  drefs. 


•  Wbot  chief,  &c.']  Thefe  are  the  words  of  Priam  to  Helen,  when  he  enquires  of  her  con^ 
eerning  the  Grecian  heroes,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliac],  and  are  there  applied  to  Ajax.  See 
Pope’s  tranllation,  book  iii.  1.  290.  As  foon  as  Charon  has  informed  Mercury  how  he  came  by 
fo  much  learning,  he  begins  to  ftiew  it  in  his  quotations.  The  lines  fuit  one  hero  as  well  as 
they  did  the  other. 


M  E  R- 
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*  MERCURY. 

That,  Charon,  is  Cyrus,  the  fon  of  Cambyfes,  who  tranfported  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Medes  ro  the  Perfians,  conquered  the  Aflyrians,  took  Babylon, 
and  is  now  planning  an  exeurfion  into  Lydia,  to  fubdue  Croefus,  and  be 
matter  of  the  univerfe. 

CHARON. 

And  where  is  Croafus  ? 

4 

MERCURY. 

•  Caft  your  eyes  towards  yonder  fortrefs,  with  three  walls  round  it  ;  that  is 
Sardis  :  do  not  you  fee  Croefus  there,  fitting  on  his  golden  throne,  and 
talking  with  Solon  the  Athenian  ?  Shall  we  litten  and  hear  what  they  are 
about  ? 

CHARON. 

By  all  means. 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

Now,  my  Athenian  gueft,  after  feeing  all  my  riches  and  treafures,  what 
quantities  of  gold  and  precious  furniture  I  am  pottefled  of,  tell  me,  whom 
do  you  think  the  happieft  of  men  ? 

CHARON. 

What  do  you  think  Solon  will  fay  to  him? 

MERCURY. 

Be  eafy  about  that :  nothing  unbecoming  a  great  mind,  I  will  anfwer 
for  it. 

SOLON. 

& 

Very  few  in  this,  world,  Crccfus,  are  happy:  but  of  all  whom  I  know, 
Cleobis  and  Biton,  the  pricft’s  fons,  in  my  opinion,  deferve  to  be  ranked 
amongft  the  happieft  of  all  mankind. 

CHARON. 

He  means  the  men  of  Argos,  who  lately  died,  after  drawing  their  mo¬ 
ther  in  her  chariot  to  the  temple. 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

Well :  grant  them  the  firft  place,  .who  deferves  the  fecond  ? 

SOLON. 

*  Tellus,  the  Athenian,  who  lived  well,  and  died  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country. 

*  Tellus ,  The  conversation  of  Solon  and  Croefus  Is  not  a  fiction  of  Lucian’s,  but  re¬ 

lated  by  feveral  ancient  authors.  See  Plutarch’s  life  of  Solon,  Herodotus,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius.  Tully  calls  it.  nota  tabula ,  though  it  might,  after  all,  have  been  invented  by  one 
of  them,  and,,  as  many  other  good  ftoriesare,  retailed  by  all  the  reft. 


C  R  CE- 


CHARON;  Or, 


ao6 

C  R  (E  S  U  s. 

And  am  not  I,  thou  wretch,  do  not  I  deferve  to  be  called  happy  ? 

SOLON. 

Of  that,  Croefus,  I  cannot  determine,  till  your  *  life  is  ended :  death  is 
the  only  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  in  thefe  matters. 

CHARON. 

Excellent  Solon,  for  remembering  me  !  my  boat,  after  all,  is  the  beft 
place  for  fettling  fuch  affairs.  But  who  arc  thofe  that  Croefus  is  fending  out, 
and  what  have  they  got  upon  their  fhoulders  ? 

MERCURY. 

Some  ingots  of  gold,  which  he  is  making  a  prefentof  to  the  Pythian,  for 
certain  oracles,  which  in  the  end  will  be  his  deftrudlion  :  for  he  is  a  mighty 
lover  of  prophets. 

CHARON. 

And  is  that  fhining  fluff,  of  a  palifh  red  colour,  gold  ?  I  have  often 
heard  of  it,  but  never  faw  any  before. 

MERCURY. 

That  is  the  famous  thing  that  men  quarrel  fo  much  about. 

CHARON. 

I  fee  nothing  in  it  fo  extraordinary,  except  that  thofe  who  carry  it  feem 
to  be  heavy  laden. 

MERCURY. 

This  is  the  fource  of  wars,  murthers,  robberies,  frauds,  long  voyages, 
merchandife,  flavery,  falfhood,  and  perjury. 

CHARON. 

What!  this!  that  feems  little  better  than  brafs;  for  that,  you  know,  I 
am  acquainted  with,  by  receiving  a  farthing  from  every  palfenger. 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

True  :  but  there  is  plenty  enough  of  brafs,  and  therefore  it  is  not  ef- 
teemed  :  but  this  is  dug  out  from  a  vafl  depth,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  by 
the  induftrious  labourer :  the  earth  produces  it  as  it  does  other  metals. 


*  Life.']  A  fentiment  no  lefs  trite  than  true.  Ovid,  with  his  ufual  elegance,  has  turned  it 
thus, 


- Ultima  Temper 

Expeftanda  dies  homini,  dicique  beatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo,  fupremaque  funera  debet. 


C  H  A- 
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CHARON. 

Men,  bv  your  account,  mu  ft  be  great  fools,  to  be  fo  fond  of  fuch  pale 
heavy  fluff  as  this. 

MERCURY. 

w 

Bur  Solon,  you  fee,  does  not  feem  to  covet  it  ;  he  laughs  at  Croefus,  and 
derides  the  vanity  of  the  Barbarian  ;  he  is  going  to  afk  him  fomethmg,  let 
us  liften. 

SOLON. 


Tell  me,  Croefus,  do  you  think  the  Pythian  Hands  in  need  of  thefe  ingots  ? 


C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

By  Jove,  does  he  :  there  is  not  fuch  an  offering  in  his  whole  temple. 


SOLON. 

And  you  really  think,  that  in  the  midft  of  all  his  treafures,  thefe  golden 
ingots  will  make  the  god  happy  ? 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

Why  not  ? 

SOLON. 

There  muft  be  great  poverty  in  heaven,  if  the  gods  want  gold  to  be  fent 
them  out  of  Lydia. 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

Where  can  they  get  fo  much  as  from  hence  ? 

SOLON. 

Have  you  any  iron  here  ? 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

None  at  all. 

SOLON. 

Then  you  want  the  more  valuable  metal. 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

How  can  iron  be  better  than  gold  ? 

SOLON. 

If  you  will  argue  fairly,  and  without  paffion,  I  will  foon  convince  you. 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

Proceed  then. 

SOLON. 

Which  is  the  greateft,  the  preferver,  or  the  preferved  ? 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

The  preferver,  moft  indifputably. 

SOLON. 

If,  therefore,  Cyrus  fhould  attack  the  Lydians,  would  you  make  golden 

fvvords 
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CHARON;  Ok, 


fwords  for  your  army,  or  do  you  think  iron  ones  would  not  be  more  ne- 
ceffary  ? 

C  R  (E  S  U  S. 

*  ♦ 

Iron,  no  doubt. 

SOLON. 

Yes,  or  your  gold  would  be  carried  captive  into  Perfia. 

c  r  ce  s  u  s. 

Good  words,  I  befeech  you,  man. 

SOLON. 

Heaven  forbid  it  fliould  be  fo  :  you  fee,  however,  that  iron  is  confeffedly 
better  than  gold. 

C  R  CE  S  U  S. 

And  would  you  have  me  prefent  iron  ingots  to  the  deity,  and  call  my 
gold  back  again  ? 

SOLON. 

He  Hands  no  more  in  need  of  one  than  the  other  :  but  whether  you  give 
him  gold  or  brafs,  or  any  thing  clfe,  it  will  only  fall  to  the  lhare  of  the 
Phocians,  the  Boeotians,  the  Delphians  themfelves,  or,  perhaps,  to  fome 
royal  plunderer  :  for  the  god  himfelf  cares  very  little  for  your  gold* makers.. 

C  R  CE  S  U  .  S. 

You  are  always  railing  at,  and  envying  my  riches. 

MERCURY. 

You  fee,  Charon,  the  Lydian  cannot  bear  truth  and  freedom  :  it  appears 
ftrarge  to  him  that  a  poor  man  fhould  talk  fo  openly  to  him  without  fear 
or  trembling  :  but  the  time  will  foon  come  when  he  lhall  remember  Solon, 
•when  he  lliall  be  taken  prifoner  by  Cyrus,  and  afeend  the  funeral  pile  :  for,  but 
the  other  day,  I  heard  Clotho  reading  over  the  deftinies  of  men,  where  it  was 
written  that  Croefus  fliould  be  led  captive  by  Cyrus,  and  Cyrus  himfelf  Haiti 
by  the  Mafl'agete  :  feeft  thou  that  Scythian  woman,  on  the  white  horfe  ? 

CHARON. 

I  do. 

MERCURY. 

i 

That  is  Tomyris,  who  lhall  kill  Cyrus  with  her  own  hand,  and  throw 
his  head  into  a  veflel  of  blood.  But  do  you  fee  yonder,  that  youth  ?  it  is 
his  fon  Cambyfes  :  he  lhall  fucceed  his  father  in  the  empire,  and  after  many 
misfortunes  in  Lydia  and  ^Ethiopia,  kill  Apis,  and  die  raving  mad. 

CHARON. 

O  ridiculous !  who  can  bear  to  fee  thefe  men  looking  down  fo  contemptu- 

ouflj 
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oqflyon  their  fellow-creatures:  or  who  would  think  that'  one  would  fo  foon 
be  a  wretched  captive,  and  the  other  have  his  head  thrown  into  a  veflel  of 
blood  ? 


CHARON. 


But  who  is  that.  Mercury,  with  the  diadem  and  purple  robe?  *  the  cook 
is  prefenting  him  with  a  gold  ring  that  he  found  in  a  fifli’s  belly. 

Ev’n  in  a  -f*  fea-girt  ifle — he  feems  to  boaft 
Of  royal  pomp. 


MERCURY. 

Well  applied,  Charon:  that  is  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  thinks 
himfelf  completely  happy;  but  he  (hall  fall  in  a  moment  from  the  fmnmit 
of  felicity,  be  betrayed  by  his  fervant  Masandrius,  given  up  to  Onctes  the 
fatrap,  and  hanged  on  a  gibbet  :  for  this  alfo  did  I  learn  from  Clotho. 

CHARON. 

% 

Excellent  Clotho  !  go  on,  moft  noble  Clotho  ;  hang  fome,  behead  others, 
that  they  may  know  themfelves  to  be  but  men  :  raife  them  to  the  utmoft 
height,  that  their  fall  may  be  the  greater,  and  their  punifhment  the  more 
fevere.  I  fhall  laugh  hereafter,  when  I  fee  them  in  my  boat,  ftripped  of 
every  thing,  without  their  purple,  theirjiaras,  or  their  golden  thrones. 

MERCURY. 

That  you  moft  certainly  will.  But  do  not  you  obferve  a  large  multitude 
yonder,  fome  fighting,  others  failing,  fome  going  to  law,  others  to  plough, 
lbme  getting  money  by  ufury,  others  by  begging  ? 

CHARON. 

I  fee  all  life  full  of  trouble  and  labour,  crouds  of  people  of  every  kind, 
and  their  cities  like  fo  many  hives,  where  every  man  is  armed  with  a  fling 
to  wound  his  neighbour,  and  fome  of  them,  like  great  hornets,  are  per- 


*  The  rooky  feV.]  Polycrates  having,  as  Herodotus  tells  the  ftory,  been  remarkably  fuccefs- 
ful  in  every  thing  he  undertook,  was  advifed  by  Amahs,  king  of  Egypt,  by  way  of  facrifice  to 
Fortune,  to  part  with  fomething  which  he  held  moft  valuable,  he,  accordingly,  took  a  ring 
from  his  finger,  of  immenfe  value,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea  ;  when  lo,  to  his  great  aftonifh- 
ment,  but  a  few  days  after,  the  very  fame  ring  came  again  to  his  hands,  his  cook  finding  it  in 
the  belly  of  a  fifh,  which  had  been  prefented  to  the  tyrant,  and  which  he  immediately  carried  to 
him.  The  ftory  adds,  that  Amahs,  hearing  of  the  event,  foretold  that  Polycratcs  fliould  die  a 
violent  death.  Imagining,  we  are  tofuppofe,  that  fuch  extraordinary  good  fortune  mull,  fome 

day  or  other,  be  followed  by  an  equal  calamity. 

•f  Sea-girt  ijle.']  Charon  quotes  part  of  one  verfe  in  Homer,  and  part  of  another,  making  up 

one  whole  hexameter. 


VOL.  I. 


Ee 


petually 
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CHARON;  Or, 


w  % 


petually  driving  about  and  haraffing  their  inferiors  :  but  what  are  thofe  . that 
hover  thus  round  them  unfeen  ?  v.  *  •  -  ’ 

MERCURY. 

r 

Thofe,  Charon,  are  Hope,  Fear,  Pleafure,  Folly,  Love  of.  Money, 
Anger,  Hatred,  and  the  reft  of  the  paffions,  which  are  mingled  together, 
and  fcattered  amongft  men,  without  their  knowlege ;  and  in  the  fame  city 
you  will  find  them  all.  Fear  flies  aloft,  and  then,  defcendihg,  ' ftrikes  ter- 
ror  and  amazement  into  their  hearts.  Hope,  in  like  manner,  hovers  over 
their  heads,  and,  whilft  every  man  eagerly  catches  at  it,  flies  away,  and 

leaves  the  fools  gaping  with  open  mouths  behind:  juft  as  you  have  feen 

9  9  ■ 

Tantalus  ferved  in  the  infernal  regions.  But,  if  you  look  narrowly,  you 

4 

may  obferve  the  P areas  above,  turning  feme  fp  in  dies  with  flender  threads 

9 

hanging  down  over  the  heads  of  every  one  of  them,  like  fpidePs  webs; 

CHARON. 

I  fee  a  little  thread  tied  up  on  each. 

MERCURY. 

♦ 

You  do  fo  ;  and  the  reafen  is,  becaufe  the  Fates  have  decreed  that  one 
fhould  be  killed  by  one,  and  another  by  another.  He  whofe  thread  is  long- 
eft  fhall  be  heir  to  him  that  has  the  fhort  one  ;  and  he  fucceeded  by  another 
who  has  a  ftill  longer  than  himfelf ;  their  being  entangled  together  forebodes 
fomething  of  this  kind.  You  fee  what  a  flender  thread  they  all  hang  by  ; 
behold  him  who  is  fo  exalted  above  the  reft  :  in  a  very  fhort  time  he  fhall 
find  himfelf  unequal  to  the  weight  he  fuftains,  the  cord  will  break,  and 
he  fhall  fall  with  a  mighty  noife  :  the  other,  who  is  raifed  but  a  little  way 
from  the  earth,  fhall  drop  in  filence,  and  even  his  neareft  neighbour  fhall 
ftarce  hear  his  fall. 

CHARON.  — 

It  is  really  pleafant  enough. 

MERCURY. 

O,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  how  ridiculous  thefe  mortals  are  :  mark  their 

% 

care  and  folicitude,  and  obferve  how  fuddenly  death  lays  hold  on  them  ;  fee 
what  a  heap  of  minifters  he  has.  Agues,  Fevers,  Confumptions,  Peripneu- 

monies,  Sword,  Poifon,  Thieves,  Judges,  and  Tyrants;  and  yet  not  one 

* 

of  thefe  do  they  ever  think  on  whilft  they  are  in  profperity  ;  but,  when  afflic- 
tion  comes  upon  them,  then  it  is,  O  me  !  and  alack,  and  alas  !  Whereas, 
if  they  had  confidered  in  early  youth  that  they  were  but  mortals,  doomed  to 

wander 
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wander  for  a  little  while  on  earth,  aiid^puickly  to  awaken  from  life,  as  from 
a  fliort  dream,  and  leave  every  thing  behind,  fu rely  they  would  live  more 
prudently* **  and  die  with  lefs  reludlance  but  now,  fondly  imagining  they 
fhall  for  ever  enjoy  their, pedeht  pofleffions,  when  the  minifter  of  death  calls 
.upon  them,  and: they  are  {hatched  away  on  a  fudden,  they  cannot  bear  to 
part  with  life,  becaufe  they  fo  little  expected  to  be  torn  from  it.  Obferve 
that  man,  who  is  urging  on  the  workmen  to  finifh  his  houfe  with  all  dili¬ 
gence,  what  would  he  not  rather  do,  if  he  knew  that  he  mufl  die  and 
leave  it  to  his  heir,  before  he  hadhimfelf  once  fupped  in  it  ?  Look  on  him 
who  rejoices  that  his  wife  has  brought  him  a  fon,  and  entertains  his  friends 
on  the  event,  and  calls  the  boy  by  his  own  name  ;  if  he  knew  that  the  child 
lliould  die  in  his  feventh  year,  would  he,  think  you,  be  fo  happy  at  his 

birth?  But  he  is  thinking  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  is  happy  in  a  fon 

%  • 

% 

that  has  conquered  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  pays  no  regard  to  another, 
who  is  carrying  out  his  to  the  lafl  fire.  Mark  what  a  croud  of  ufurers  there 
is  yonder,  *  heaping  up  their  gold;  before  they  will  be  able  to  enjoy  it, 
they  will  be  called  away  by  thofe  fame  meffengers  whom  I  before  mentioned 
to  you. 

CHARON. 

■  * 

r  0 

I  fee  it  all,  and  am  reflecting  within  myfelf,  what  there  can  be  in 
life  fo  very  defireable,  that  the  lofs  of  it  fhould  appear  fo  dreadful  to 
them. 

MERCURY. 

Take  the  happiefl:  of  their  fovereigns,  thofe  who  are  placed,  as  we  may 
fay,  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  you  will  find  more  wretchcdnefs  than  feli¬ 
city  aniongfl  them  :  furrounded  as  they  are  with  tumults,  fears,  confpira- 
cies,  hatred,  wrath,  quarrels,  flattery,  and  difquietudc,  to  pafs  over  thofe 
forrows  and  diftempers,  and  that  perturbation  and  anxiety  of  mind,  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  vulgar ;  it  would  take  up,  in  fhort,  as  much 
time  to  recount  their  miferies  as  thofe  of  their  inferiors. 

CHARON. 

I  tell  you  what.  Mercury,  I  think  the  lives  of  men  may  very  properly 
be  compared  to ;  you  mufl  have  feen  thofe  bubbles  that  rife  from  the  rapid 

9 

*  Heaping  up ,  fee.]  Agreeable  to  the  reflexion  of  the  holy  Pfalmift, 

**  !Man  walketh  in  a  vain  fliadow,  and  dilquieteth  hiinfelf  in  vain  :  he  heapeth  up  riches, 
and  cannot  tell  who  (hall  gather  them.” 

E  e  2  torrent, 


sc'* 
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l 


torrent,  and  fwell  into  a  foam :  fogae  of  them,  that  are  (mail,  quickly 
break  and  difappear,  others  lad  longer,  and  meeting  with  more  in  their 
pafiage,  grow  to  a  larger  fize  ;  but  thefe  alfo,  in  a  little  time,  burft,  arid  are 
diflolved  into  nothing  ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwife :  fuch  are  the  lives  of  men  ; 
fome  long,  fome  fhort,  fome  fwelled  up  for  a  time  by  a  momentary  blaft, 
others  ceafing  to  be,  almoft  as  foon  as  they  exift  :  for  all  mud  break  and 
vanifh. 

MERCURY, 

♦  M 

9 

Your  comparifon,  Charon,  is  as  good  as  Homer's,  who  compares  them 
to  the  *  leaves  of  trees, 

CHARON. 

And  yet,  fuch  as  they  are,  how  do  men  employ  them,  how  eagerly  do 
they  contend  for  honours,  wealth,  and  empire  ;  all  which  they  mud  leave 
behind  them,  and  come  down  to  us  at  lad  with  a  Angle  farthing  !  As  we 
are  feated  on  an  eminence,  fuppofe  I  fhould  call  out  to  them  as  loud  as  I 
can,  and  exhort  them  to  leave  off  their  idle  purfuits,  and,  in  the  midd  of 
life,  ever  to  have  death  before  their  eyes  :  “  Fools,  as  ye  are,  would  I  fay  to 
them,  why  do  you  feek  after  thefe  rhings  with  fo  much  anxiety  ?  Ceafe  from 
your  labours,  for  you  cannot  live  for  ever:  none  of  thofe  things,  which 
now  appear  fo  defirabie  to  you,  are  eternal ;  nor,  when  you  die,  can  you 
carry  them  along  with  you  :  naked  you  mud  all  depart  hence;  your  houfes, 
fields,  and  riches  mud  go  to  others,  and  foon  change  their  mader,”  By 
talking  thus  to  them,  could  I  make  them  hear,  might  not,  think  you,  hu¬ 
man  life  be  improved,  and  men  grow  wifer  ? 

MERCURY. 

Bids  you,  friend;  you  know  not  what  flaves  they  are  to  ignorance  and 
error :  you  may  bore  their  ears  through  before  they  will  hear  you  :  they  dop 

*  Leaves  9  &c.']  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 

Another  race  the  following  fpring  fupplies, 

They  fall  fucceflive,  and  fucceflive  rife ; 

So  generations  in  their  courfe  decay. 

So  flourilh  thefe  when  thofe  are  pafs’d  away. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  vi.  2.  181. 

There  is  the  fame  thought  in  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus,  “  As  of  the  green  leaves  of  a  thick 
tree,  fome  fall  and  fome  grow  :  fo  is  the  generation  of  flelh  and  blood  ;  one  cometh  to  an  end, 
and  another  is  born.” 


them 
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them  up  with  wax,  as  *  Ulyffes  did  thofe  of  his  followers,  that  they 
not  hear  the  fongs  of  the  Syrens.  You  may  drain  your  voice,  therefore, 
till  it  cracks  again  :  ignorance  is  to  them,  what  Lethe  is  to  you.  Some  few, 

indeed,  there  are  amongft  them,  whofe  ears  are  not  fhut  againft  truth,  who 

* 

fee  into  things  with  penetration,  and  know  what  they  are. 

CHARON. 

Shall  I  call  out  to  them  ? 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

That  would  be  unneceflary,  becaufe  it  would  be  only  telling  them  what 
they  know  already  :  you  fee  how,  withdrawing  themfelves  from  the  vulgar, 
they  laugh  at  the  follies  of  others,  not  delighted  with  any  worldly  enjoy¬ 
ments,  but  meditating  their  flight  from  life  to  the  regions  below  :  fhunned 
and  hated  by  all  thofe  whofe  errors  they  condemn. 

CHARON. 

Noble  and  generous  fouls  :  but  thefe.  Mercury,  are  very  few  indeed. 

MERCURY. 

•» 

Thefe,  however,  muft  fuffice  ;  but  let  us  get  down. 

CHARON. 

One  thing  more,  Mercnry,  I  would  fain  know,  and  then  our  tour  would 
be  complete  :  I  muft  take  a  view  of  the  repofitories  for  human  bodies,  which 
are  dug  in  the  earth. 

MERCURY. 

You  mean,  what  they  call  monuments,  tombs,  and  fepulchres  :  do  you 
obferve,  clofe  to  the  cities,  thofe  heaps  of  earth,  columns,  and  pyramids  ? 
thofe  are  all* receptacles  for  dead  bodies. 

CHARON. 

Why  muft  they  hang  garlands  upon  them,  and  anoint  them  with  fvveet 
ointments  ?  Some  are  making  fires  about  the  graves,  digging  fofles,  pour¬ 
ing  wine  and  -j-  honey  into  them,  and  confuming,  if  I  fee  right,  magni¬ 
ficent  entertainments  in  the  flames. 

*  UlyJJcs .]  The  duttile  wax  with  bufy  hands  I  mould. 

Then  ev’ry  ear  I  burr’d  againft  the  ftrain, 

And,  from  excels  of  frenzy,  lock’d  the  brain. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyftey,  book  xii.  1.  208. 

f  Wine  and  honey,]  The  ancients  made  libations  to  the  dead  of  blood,  honey,  wine,  8rc.  to 
render  the  ghofts  propitious.  Honey  was  accounted  Sccvcctb  av^Qo^v,  a  fymbol,  or  emblem  of 
death  :  hence,  as  fome  think,  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed  came  to  be  termed,  the  infer- 

naf  gods  (Mtiuxtot,  and  their  oblations  See  Potter. 


M  E  R- 
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CHARON;  Or., 


MERCURY. 

In  truth,  Charon,  I  cannot  conceive  what  bufinefs  the  dead  have  with 
thefe  things  :  .  but*  they  believe  that  the  departed  fouls  return  from  the  fhades, 
.hover  over  the  fuppers,  and,  attracted  by  the  fumes,  as  it  were,  partake 
of  it,  and  drink  the  wine  and  honey  out  of  the  fofs. 

CHARON. 

What !  dead  men  eat  and  drink,  whofe  heads  have  no  moifture  in  them! 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  fo  to  you,  who  carry  them  down  every  day,  and 
mu  ft  know  whether,  after  they  once  get  below  the  earth,  they  ever  return 
to  it  again.  I  fhould  be  foolifhly  employed,  indeed,  if,  with  all  the  bufi¬ 
nefs  that  I  have,  I  fhould  be  obliged,  not  only  to  carry  them  over,  but  to 
bring  them  back  again  to  drink.  Fools  and  madmen,  as  you  are,  not  to 
know  how  wide  the  diftance  is  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  what 
paffes  with  us  below,  where 

% 

*  All  are  the  fame,  the  man  who  hath  a  tomb. 

Or  hath  it  not ;  in  equal  honour  there 
Is  the  poor  Irus,  and  the  great  Atrides, 

Therfites,  or  the  fair-hair’d  Thetis’  fon, 

All  dry  and  wither’d  are  the  fculls  that  dwell 
In  the  fair  fertile  meads  of  afphodel  ? 


MERCURY. 


O  Hercules !  what  a  quantity  of  Homer  have  you  pumped  up  !  and  now, 
you  put  me  in  mind  of  it,  I  will  Ihew  you  the  tomb  of  Achilles ;  look,  yon¬ 
der  it  is,  by  the  fea  fide,  near  the  cape  of  Sigseum;  over  againft  it  Ajax  was 
buried,  in  Rhsetium* 

CHARON. 

It  is  not  very  magnificent :  but  {hew  me  thofe  famous  cities,  which  we 
hear  fo  much  about  in  our  lower  regions,  Nineveh,  the  refidence  of  Sarda- 
napalus  ;  Babylon,  Mycene,  Cleone,  and  Troy  itfelf :  I  remember  carrying 
over  fo  many  from  thence,  that,  for  ten  years  together,  I  could  never  get  my 
boat  afhore,  or  have  time  to  refit  her. 

MERCURY. 

Nineveh  is  totally  deftroyed,  nor  is  the  leaft  veftige  remaining  of  her,  to 

♦ 
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*  All  are  the  fame ,  £sfc.]  This  is  a  parody  of  Homer,  confiding  of  p  adages  and  expreflions, 
fele&ed  from  different  parts  of  his  works,  and  humouroufly  applied  by  Lucian  to  his  fubje£h 

point 
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point  out  where  Ihe  once  flood.  Yonder  is  Babylon,  furrounded  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  wall,  and  defended  by  many  towers  ;  in  a  few  years,  fhe,  like  *  Nine¬ 
veh*  -will  be  no  more,  and  you  may  fearch  for  her  in  vain.  As  for  Mycene, 
and  Cleone,  I  am  alhamed  to  fhew  them  to  you,  and,  above  all  poor  Troy  : 
for  I  know,  when  you  return,  -  you  will  throttle  the  poor  bard  for  his  magni¬ 
ficent  encomiums  :  thefe  were  all  in  their  time  flourifhing  and  happy,  but 

%• 

they  are  gone;  cities,  like  men,  muft  perifli :  and,  what  is  more  aftoniih- 

1  -  *  *  -  •  ^ 
ing,  whole  rivers  alfo,  infomuch  that  not  the  leaft  remains  of  Inachus  are 

now  to  be  found  in  Argos. 

CHARON. 

What,  Homer,  then  avail  thy  pompous  titles  of  facred  Troy,  fo  famed 
for  her  broad  ftreets, 

i 

4 

Well  built  Cleone,  &c. 


But  fee,  whilft  we  are  talking,  who  are  thofe  yonder,  that  fight  fo,  what  is 
the  caufe  of  their  quarrel  ? 

A 

MERCURY. 

Thofe,  Charon,  are  the  Argives  and  Lacedaemonians,  with  their  dying 
general  Othryades,  eredting  a  trophy,  and  writing  his  own  name  upon  it 
in  his  own  blood. 

CHARON. 

What  is  the  caufe  of  the  war  ? 


M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

The  very  field  on  which  they  fight. 

CHARON. 

O  the  folly  of  thefe  mortals,  who  are  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  fee,  that  if  every 
one  of  them  were  now  mailers  of  all  Peloponnefus,  a  little  fpot  of  fcarce  a 
foot  long,  muft  be  all  they  ihall  receive  from  iEacus  hereafter;  another  and 
another  owner  lhall  till  this  field,  and  with  their  ploughs  tear  up  the  trophy 
from  its  foundation. 


*  Nineveh.']  Swift  feems  to  have  had  this  paflage  in  his  eye,  when  he  wrote  the  following. 

If  neither  brafs  nor  marble  can  withftand, 

The  mortal  force  of  Time’s  deftru<5tive  hand  ; 

If  mountains  fink  to  vales,  if  cities  die, 

And  lefs’ning  rivers  mourn  their  fountains  dry ; 

When  my  oldcafToc  ((aid  a  Welch  divine). 

Is  out  at  elbows,  why  fhou’d  I  repine  ? 

f  Othryades .]  See  Ovid’s  Fafh  book  ii.  1.  665. 


M  E  R- 


a u6  CHARON,  &c. 

MERCURY. 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  fo :  but  let  us  get  down  ;  put  thefe  mountains  in 
tbeir  places  again,  and  away,  I  to  my  bufinefs,  you  to  your  boat.  1  fhall 
be  with  you  foon,  on  my  old  errand. 

CHARON. 

Mercury,  you  have  highly  obliged  me,  you  lhall  be  enrolled  amongft 
the  great  *  benefactors,  and  I  will  fet  you  down  amongft  my  beft  friends, 
for  helping  me  to  this  agreeable  tour.  What  wretches  are  thefe  mortals  ! 
kings,  hecatombs,  battles,  riches,  are  all  they  talk  and  think  of :  but  not 
a  fyllable  of  Charon. 

*  BenefaSlors .]  The  word  cvcfynur,  or  benefactor,  was  frequently  ufed  in  public  infcriptions, 
coins,  ftatues,  See. 
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sacrifices. 

In  this  little  TraB  feveral  Parts  of  the  ancient  Theogony,  with  many  of  /he 

ah  fur  d  Stories  propagated  by  the  Poets ,  are  fever ely  ridiculed. 


w 


HEN  we  confider  howridiculoufly  men  n£t  with  regard  to  their  facri- 
fices,  folemn  feafts,  and  fupplications  to  the  gods ;  what  they  pray 
for  to,  what  they  expedt  from,  and  what  they  think  of  them,  I  know  not 
whether  any  of  us,  be  he  ever  fo  grave  or  melancholy,  can  refrain  from 
laughing,  who  beholds  the  folly  of  it.  But,  before  he  laughs,  might  he 
not  afk  himfelf,  whether  thofe  fhould  be  called  good  and  pious,  or  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  miferable  wretches,  and  enemies  to  the  gods,  who  can  fup- 
pofe  the  divine  nature  fo  mean  and  illiberal  as  to  want  the  aid  of  man,  to 
rejoice  in  flattery,  and  to  be  angry  when  negledled.  For  all  the  calamities 
of  JEtolia,  the  misfortunes  of  the  Calydonians,  ail  the  battles  and  flai 
ter,  with  the  deftrudtion  of  *  Meleager,  all,  it  feems,  was  the  work  of 
Diana,  who  was  incenfed  at  being  forgotten  in  the  facrifices  *  fo  heinoufly* 
did  fhe.refent  the  affront.  I  fee  her,  methinks,  left  all  alone  in  heaven, 
whilft  the  reft  of  the  gods  were  gone  to  Ocncus,  lamenting  her  fate,  and 
complaining  what  a  noble  feaft  flie  had  been  difappointed  of.  Thrice  happy. 


^Ethiop 


fo 


kindly  remembered  ;  becaufe,  as  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  Homer’s  poem, 


*  Meleager .]  The  ftory  is  briefly  thus  :  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  a  city  of  /Etolia,  made  a 
facrifice  to  ail  the  gods.,  in  gratitude  for  a  year  of  remarkable  plenty  in  his  kingdom  ;  but  hap¬ 
pening,  either  by  chance,  or  defignedly,  to  forget  Diana, 'flie  relented  the  neglect,  and  Tent  a 
furious  wild  boar,  who  ravaged  the  whole  country.  Meleager,  the  Ton  or'  Oeneus,  deftroy- 
ed  the  boar ;  but  a  quarrel  afterwards  arofe,  -fHrred  up,  it  feems,  by  the  goddefs,  between  the 
Curetes  and  the  AStolians,  about  the  head  and /kin  of  the  beafl  :  each  party  claiming  them  as 
the  reward  of  their  valour :  the  yEtolians  were  vvortfed,  and  on  the  brink  of  deftru£Hon,  but 
were  faved  at  laft  by  the  valour  of  Meleager.  For  a  full  account,  fee  Ovid.  Met.  book  viii. 
Homer’s  Iliad,  book  ix.  and  the  firll  book  of  Apollodorus. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  they 
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they  feafled  him,  and  the  reft  of  the  gods  whom  he  carried  along  with  him, 

__  i 

for  twelve  days.  Thus,  nothing,  it  fhould  feem,  of  all  they  do,  will  they  do 
without  being  paid  for  it,  but  fell  all  forts  of  good  things  to  mankind  •  one, 
perhaps,  buys  health  of  them  for  the  fmall  price  of  a  heifer ;  another  gets 
riches  for  four  oxen  *,  a  third  purchafes  a  kingdom  with  a  hecatomb  ;  for 
*  nine  bulls  a  man  may  return  from  Troy,  fafe  and  found  to  Pylos  ;  but 
the  paflage  from  Aulis  to  Ilium  will  coft  a  -f  royal  virgin,  j  Hecuba  pur- 
chafed  the  redemption  of  Troy,  of  Minerva,  for  twelve  oxen,  and  a  fine 
garment.  Many  things,  however,  we  mud  fuppofe  will  come  cheaper,  and 
may  be  bought  of  them  for  a  cock,  a  garland,  or  even  a  little  common  in- 
cenfe.  For  this  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  Chryfes,  the  high-prieft,  an  old  man, 
and  well  fkiiled  in  divine  matters,  after  his  unfuccefsful  attack  on  Agamem¬ 
non,  expoftulates  with  Apollo,  whom  he  had  bribed  high  for  his  favour, 
afks  a  proper  return  for  it,  and,  fcarce  refrains  from  abufe,  when  he  fays, 
§  <c  Thy  temple,  O  good  Phoebus,  unadorned  before,  with  garlands  often  have 
I  crowned  with  them,  and  with  the  thighs  of  many  a  bull  and  goat  have  I 
fattened  thy  altars ;  but  thou  thinkeft  no  more  of  me,  who  have  fuffered  fo 
much,  and  holdefl:  in  no  efteem  him  who  has  deferved  fo  well  of  thee.”  This 
fpeech  made  the  god  fo  much  a(hamed  of  himfelf,  that  he  took  up  his  ar¬ 
rows,  placed  himfelf  on  an  eminence  near  the  fhips,  and  fmote  the  Greci- 

# 

*  For  nine  bulls .]  When  old  Neftor  returned  from  Troy,  to  Pylos,  his  native  country,  he 
offered  up  feven  oxen  to  Neptune,  in  gratitude,  as  Lucian  intimates,  for  his  fafe  delivery,  Te- 
lemnchus,  when  he  landed  at  Pylos,  found  him  engaged  in  this  pious  office.  See  Homer’s 
Odyfiey,  book  iii.  the  beginning, 

+  Royal  r virgin .]  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon.  This  ilory  is  too  well  knowotofland 
in  need  of  any  illuftration. 

X  Hecuba ,  See  the  fixth  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  where  He&or  retires  from  the  battle, 

on  purpofe  to  tell  Hecuba  to  make  this  facrifice  : 

Twelve  young  heifers,  guiltlefs  of  the  yoke, 

Shall  fill  thy  temple  with  a  grateful  fmoke : 

But  thou,  aton’d,  by  penitence  and  prayer, 

Ourfelves,  our  infants,  and  our  city  fpare  1  Pope’s  Tranflation. 

A 

%  Thy  temple .]  Alluding  to  thjfe  lines  fpoken  by  Chryfes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad; 

If  e’er  with  wreaths  I  hung  the  facred  fane. 

Or  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  ilain ; 

God  of  the  filver  bow,  &c. 

r 

Imcian  puts  the  words  into  profe,  and  adds  fomething  of  his  own,  the  better  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule* 

ans. 
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ans,  mules,  dogs  and  all,  with  the  peftilence.  And,  now  I  am  fpeaking 
of  Apollo,  I  will  mention  fome  things,  which  the  learned  report  concerning 
him.  To  pafs  over  his  unfortunate  amours,  the  daughter  of  Hyacin- 
thus,  and  Daphne’s  contempt  of  him,  he  was  condemned  for  killino-  the 
*  Cyclops,  was  banifhed,  by  f  oftracifm,  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  fen- 
tenced  to  live  like  a  mere  mortal  :  he  ferved  in  Theflaly  with  Admetus, 
and  in  Phrygia  under  Laomedon  ;  with  the  latter,  indeed,  not  alone,  but 
in  company  with  Neptune,  both  of  them  making  bricks,  and  hiring  them- 
felves  out,  from  mere  want,  to  build  walls,  for  which  they  fay  the  Phry¬ 
gians  never  paid  them  their  whole  wages,  but  to  this  day  owe  them  above 
thirty  Trojan  drachmas*. 

How  many  things  of  this  kind  have  the  poets  molt  gravely  and  pom- 
poufly  related  concerning  the  gods ;  how  many,  ftili  more  folemnlv,  about 
Vulcan,  Prometheus,  Saturn,  Rhea,  and  almoft  all  the  family  of  Jupiter  ! 
and  this  they  do,  in  the  beginning  of  their  poems,  not  without  invoking  the 
gods  to  affift  them  in  their  fongs,  where,  infpired,  as  it  feems,  by  the  deity, 
they  recite,  how  Saturn  cut  off  his  father  Heaven,  and  reigned  in  ir,  and 
eat  up  his  children,  like  the  Grecian  Thyeftes ;  and  how,  moreover,  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Rhea  having  privily  put  a  ftone  in  the  room  of  him,  was  expofed  in 
Crete,  and  nourifhed  by  a  goat,  as  Telephus  was  by  a  hind,  and  Cyrus, 
the  Perfian,  by  a  dog;  how,  afterwards,  he  expelled  his  father,  threw  him 
into  prifon,  and  took  poffeffion  of  his  kingdom  :  how  he  took  many  wives, 
and,  laft  of  all,  Juno,  his  own  After,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Pcrfians 
and  Afiyrians  :  how  general  a  lover  he  was,  and  fo  given  to  venery,  that  lie 


*  The  Cyclops, ]  Apollo  lamented  much  the  death  of  his  Ton  ./Efculapius,  but,  not  being  able 
to  revenge  his  death  on  Jupiter,  turned  his  refen  t  men  t  again  ft  the  Cyclops,  who  made  the  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  which  was  fuppofed  to  havedeftroyed  that  famous  phyfician.  Pluto,  it  feems, 
had  complained  to  Jupiter,  that  his  dominions  were  thinned  by  the  numbers  of  people  whom 
ASfculapius  had  cured,  and  consequently.,  kept  upon  earth.  Jupiter,  in  compliment  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  immediately  knock’d  him  o’  the  head.  How  few  modern  pliyficians  run  the  hazard  of 
Jupiter’s  difpleafure  on  this  account  1 

Ofiracijin  ]  fo  called  from  the  aflemblies  giving  their  votes  in  an  c rf***f9  or 

fiiell.  This  was  a  kind  of  popular  judgment,  or  condemnation,  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  be¬ 
ing  a  fentence  of  banifhmcnt  againft  perfons  whofe  extraordinary  power  and  influence  were 
thought  dangerous  to  the  ftate.  It  generally  lafted  for  ten  years,  but  the  banifhed  perfon  had, 
during  the  whole  time,  the  enjoyment  of  his  eftate.  No  lefs  than  lix  thoufand  citizens  mu  ft  be 
in  the  afiembly  when  the  decree  was  palled. 


Ff  2 


foon 
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foon  filled  heaven  with  his  offspring  ;  fome  of  celeftial  breed,  others  of  ter- 
reftrial  ;  mod  benevolently  transforming  himfelf  into  a  bull,  or  a  fwan,  or 
an  eagle,  or  a  fhower  of  gold  :  more  changeable  than  Proteus  himfelf.  How 
he  begot  Minerva  alone,  out  of  his  own  head,  and  conceived  her  in  his 
brain  :  as  to  Bacchus,  we  are  told,  who  was  fnatched,  half-formed,  from 
his  burning  mother,  he  hid  him  in  his  thigh,  and  when  the  labour-pangs 
were  over,  cut  him  out  again. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  do  they  fing  concerning  Juno,  that,  without 
knowlege  of  man,  Ihe  brought  forth  Vulcan,  whom  fhe  conceived  by  the 
*  wind,  that  unfortunate  dirty  black-fmith,  a  dealer  in  brafs  and  fire,  living 
in  perpetual  fmoke,  furrounded  with  furnaces  and  flames,  fhort  of  one  leg, 
and  lame  from  the  fall  he  received,  when  Jupiter  threw  him  out  of  heaven  ; 
if  the  Lemnians,  indeed,  had  not  kindly  received  him,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  our  Vulcan,  who  had  perifhed  like  Aftyanax,  thrown  from 
the  tower.  All  this  is  tolerable  :  but  who  has  not  heard  of  Prometheus,  and 
what  he  underwent,  for  loving  mankind  too  well !  and  how  Jupiter  fent 
him  to  Scythia,  hung  him  upon  mount  Caucafus,  and  placed  a  vultur  near 
him,  to  feed  every  day  upon  his  liver. 

He  has  fuffered  fufficiently.  Rhea  too  (for  this  likewife  fhould,  perhaps, 
be  mentioned)  ;  how  indecently  did  fhe  adt,  and  unworthy  of  herfelf,  an  old 
woman,  as  Ihe  is,  and  worn  our,  the  mother  of  fo  many  gods,  to  love  the 
boys,  to  be  jealous,  to  put  the  lions  to  her  car,  and  take  her  Attis  about 
with  her;  one,  befides,  who  can  be  of  fo  f  little  fervice.  If  thefe  things 
are  fo,  who  can  be  angry  with  Venus  for  her  adulteries,  or  Luna  for  flop¬ 
ping  lb  often  half  way  to  meet  her  Endymion  ? 

But,  to  fay  no  more  of  this,  let  us  take  poetical  licence,  and  get  up  at 
once  into  heaven,  by  the  fame  road  as  Homer  and  Hefiod  travelled  thither, 
and  fee  how  every  thing  above  is  adorned  and  beautified.  That  the  outfide 


*  The  w/W.]  Plinv  believed  conceptions  of  this  kind  to  be  probable,  and  relates  them  as 
matters  of  fa*5b.  It  is  told  likewife  of  Spanifli  mares.  This  idea  gave  rife  to  an  excellent  pam¬ 
phlet,  pubiiflied  fome  few  years  ago,  abounding  with  wit  and  humour,  under  the  title  of  Lu- 
cina  fine  Concubita,  to  which  I  refer  my  readers,  if  it  is  now  to  be  purchafed. 

{  Lit  tk  Jew  ice. \ 

Virilia  cnim  ipfi  fibi  excidunt :  unde  poflca 
Cybelis  facer dotib us  mos  iile. 


See  La&aiuiuSt 
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is  *  brafs,  we  know  from  Homer.  As  foorr  as  you  come  in  there,  raife 
your  head  up,  and  peep  about  you,  or  lay  along  upon  your  back,  and  look 
at  it,  the  light  becomes  more  clear,  the  fun  emits  a  purer  ray,  the  ftars 
Ihine  brighter.  We  meet  with  perpetual  day,  and  a  golden  pavement.  At 
the  entrance  of  it  are  the  Hours,  who  open  the  gates,  then  appear  Iris  and 
Mercury,  the  minifters  and  meficngers  of  Jove,  then  Vulcan’s  work-fhop, 
filled  with  inftruments  of  every  kind  ;  then  comes  the  refidenceof  the  gods, 
and  the  palace  of  Jupiter  :  all  the  beautiful  work  of  the  lame  deity. 

-j-  And  now  Olympus’  fhining  gates  unfold  ; 

The  gods,  with  Jove,  affume  their  thrones  of  gold. 

(For  when  you  get  into  heaven  you  muft  fpeak  pompoufly),  and  look  down 
upon  earth,  calling  their  eyes  on  every  fide,  to  fee  if  there  are  any  fires' 
lit,  or  any  fumes  from  the  fat  rifingup  before  them  :  if  any  facrifices  are  go¬ 
ing  forward,  they  feaft  upon  the  fmoke,  and  fuck  in  the  blood  from  the 
altars,  like  fo  many  flies.  When  they  fup  at  home,  they  have  nothing  but 
ne&arand  ambrofia.  Formerly,  mortals  were  admitted  to  eat  and  drink 
with  them,-  Ixion,  for  inftance,  and  Tantalus  ;  but  they  were  infolent,  and 
told  tales,  for  which  they  fuffer  to  this  day,  and  from  that  time  heaven  has 

been  inacceffible  to  men. 

Such  is  the  life  of  the  gods.  Agreeable  to  it,  and  fuch  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  the  religion  of  men;  they  hallow  groves,  dedicate  mountains, 
make  birds  facred,  and  give  to  every  god  his  favourite  plant.  Various  na¬ 
tions  worfhip  various  deities,  and  make  them  fellow-citizens;  the  Del¬ 
phian  and  Delian  has  his  Apollo,  the  Athenian  his  Minerva,  (the  J  name 


p 


*  Bra/}.}  Thetis,  in  the  firfl  book  of  the  Iliad,  fays  to  Achilles, 

Then  will  I  mount  the  brazen  dome - - 

But  in  the  fourth  book,  Homer  talks  of  the  gods  being  met,  in- golden  pave¬ 
ments.  Pope,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  has  turned  this  pavement  into  a  throne - they 

Aflume  their  thrones  of  gold. 

Lucian  probably  mentions  thefe  two  expreflions  on  purpofe  to>  ridicule  them,  as  contradiftory 
to  each  other. 

+  And  now  Olympus.]  See  Iliad,  beginning  of  book  iv. 

X  The  name.}  The  city  of  Athens  took  its  name  form  A (faro,  Athene,  Minerva,  its  proteft-- 
refs# 


fufficieiitljr 
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fufficiently  points  out  the  affinity),  the  Argive  his  Juno,  the  Mygdonian  his 
Rhea,  the  Paphian  his  Venus ;  and,  as  to  Jupiter,  the  Cretans  affert,  not 
only  that  he  was  born  and  bred  up  amongft  them,  but  fhew  his  tomb  alfo  : 
we  have  therefore  been  miftaken  all  this  time,  in  fuppofmg  that  Jupiter 
thundered,  and  rained,  and  did  every  thing  elfe,  and  forgot  that  he  was 
dead,  and  buried  with  the  Cretans. 

When  they  have  built  temples  for  them,  left  they  fhould  be  without  a 
houfe,  or  an  altar,  they  procure  images  and  refemblances  of  them,  calling 
in  the  affiftance  of  a  *  Praxiteles,  Polycletus,  or  Phidias  :  tnefe,  though 
how  they  came  to  the  fight  of  the  gods  I  know  not,  give  you  an  exadt  re- 
prefentation  of  them  :  Jupiter  has  a  long  beard,  Apollo  is  for  ever  young. 
Mercury  juft  approaching  to  manhood,  Neptune  has  his  blue  hair,  and 
Minerva  her  blue  eyes.  Thofe  who  enter  the  temple,  behold  not  the  In¬ 
dian  ivory,  or  Thracian  gold  ;  but  the  very  fon  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  is 

brought  down  upon  earth  by  Phidias,  and  ordered  to  prefide  over  the  Pe- 
feean  deferts,  and  to  think  himfelf  well  off,  if,  at  the  Olympic  games, 
once  in  J  five  years,  any  one,  perchance,  ftiall  honour  him  with  a  facri- 
fice. 

When  the  altars,  and  the  edidts,  and  the  luftral  vafes,  are  prepared,  they 
bring  the  vidtim;  the  hufbandman  his  plough-ox,  the  fhepherd  his  fheep,  the 
goat-herd  his  goat ;  fome  offer  a  cake,  or  a  little  incenfe ;  and  a  very  poor  man, 
perhaps,  appeafes  the  deity  only  by  killing  his  hand.  But,  to  return  to  the 


*'  Praxiteles,  CSV.]  The  three  eminent  fculptors  of  Greece. 

+  To  the  fight*}  Agreeable  to  this  idea  of  Lucian’s,  is  a  very  pretty  epigram,  which  we  meet 
with  m  the  Antliologia,  which  pays  no  little  compliment  to  one  of  the  ingenious  artifts  above- 
mentioned,  and  which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Addifon.  Venus  is  fuppofed  thus  to  addrefs  Praxi¬ 
teles. 

Anchifes,  Paris,  and  Adonis  too, 

Have  feen  me  naked,  and  expos’d  to  view  : 

All  this  I  frankly  own,  without  denying  ; 

But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying  ? 

4 

%  Five  years.}  The  Olympic  games,  celebrated  at  Olympia,  a  city  of  Elis,  in  honour  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  returned  every  five  years,  becaufe,  according  to  Paufanias,  the  brothers, 
called  the  Idxi  Dadtyli,  of  whom  Hercules,  the  founder  of  thefe  games,  was  the  elder,  were 
five  in  number.  They  lafted  alfo  five  days.  For  a  full  and  comprehenfive  view  of  this  fubjefr, 
I  would  refer  my  readers  to  the  late  learned  Mr.  Gilbert  Weft’s  Piflertation,  fubjoined  to  his 
excellent  tranfiation  of  Pindar. 


facrificers ; 
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facrificers  ;  they  crown  the  animal  with  garlands,  fir  ft  taking  care  that  it  is 
whole  and  perfedt,  that  nothing  impure  and  unworthy  fhould  be  offered 
up;  they  lead  it  then  to  the  altar,  and,  in  fight  of  the  god,  murther  it; 
the  creature  making  a  melancholy  noife,  which  they  interpret  as  a  lucky 
omen,  and  accompany  the  dying  founds  with  the  flute  :  who  can  fuppofe 
but  that  the  gods  muft  be  highly  pleafed  with  fuch  a  fight  ? 

The  edidt  fets  forth,  cc  that  none  muft  dare  to  enter  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  temple  with  impure  hands  ;”  but  the  high-prieft,  himfelf,  {lands 
all  over  blood,  like  the  *  Cyclops,  pulling  out  the  heart  and  the  entrails,, 
•f*  fprinkling  the  blood  upon  the  altars,  and  performing  every  thing  that 
is  good  and  pious;  then,  lighting  the  fire,  he  places  on  it  the  goat  with  his 
fkin,  and  the  fheep  with  his  wool  on  :  then  a  holy  fume,  worth}7  of  the 
deity,  afeends,  and  penetrates  into,  and  diffufes  itfelf  by  degrees,  all  over 
heaven.  The  Scythian  leaves  all  victims,  which  he  thinks  an  ignoble  fa- 
crifice,  and  offers  up  men  at  the  altar  of  Diana  :  and  with  this  the  goddefs 
is  well  pleafed. 

Thefe  cuftoms,  perhaps,- are  not  worfe  than  what  we  meet  with  amongft 
the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  and  Aflyrians.  But  if  you  go  into  Egypt  you 
will  fee  many  things  truly  worthy  of  heaven  and  the  gods  :  Jupiter  with 
the  face  of  a  ram,  the  noble  Mercury  with  that  of  a  dog.  Pan  a  goat 
all  over;  one  in  the  fhape  of  j  ibis,  another  of  a  crocodile,  another  of 
an  ape. 

§  But,  if  ftill  more  it  is  thy  wifh  to  learn, 

there  you  will  hear  fophifts,  feribes,  and  prophets,  with  their  heads 
fhaved,  who  will  tell  you,  (crying  out  beforehand,  drive  away  the  pro- 
phane  from  thefe,. doors),  that  the  gods,  afraid  of  the  rebellion  of  their 
enemies,  the  giants,  fled  into  ^Egypt;  where,  in  hopes  of  being  concealed,. 

*  The  Cyclops.]  Polypheme.  See  Homer’s  Odyffey ,  bookxli. 

•f  Sprinkling  the  blood ,  fee.]  This  part  of  the  heathen  facrifice,  we  find  p ratified  by  the 

Hebrews  in  the  Mofaic  difpenfation.  “  In  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt-offering  {halt 

they  kill  the  trefpafs -offering,  and  the  blood  thereof  fliall  be  fprinkled  round  about  the  altar* vr 
Levit.  vii. 

J  Ibis.]  Crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  hac,  ilia  paret  faturam  ferpentibus  Iberi. 

For  a  full  account  of  Egyptian  worfhip,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  Menfa  Ifiaca  of  Pignorius.- 

§  But  if, \  CaV,]  From  a  line  in  Homer* 

they 
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they  took  the  Ihapes,  one  of  a  goat,  another  of  a  ram,  every  one,  in  fhort, 
that  of  fome  beaft  or  bird  ;  and  that  this  was  the  caufe  of  their  appearing 
in  fuch  forms  to  this  day.  Thus  has  it  been  written  above  ten  thoufand 
years  ago,  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  temples. 

With  regard  to  the  facrifices  amongft  them,  they  are  the  fame  as  the 
others,  except  that  they  fland  round,  and  weep  over  the  vidtim  that  is 
ilain ;  others  bury  after  they  have  deftroyed  it:  but  if  Apis,  the- chief  of 
their  gods,  dies,  who  is  it  that  prizes  their  hair  fo  much  as  not  to  cut  it 
off  immediately,  and  fhew  his  naked  grief  upon  his  head,  even  if  he  had 
the  purple  locks  of  Nifus  ?  Apis,  you  mu  ft  know,  is  a  god  feledted  from 
the  herd,  voted  fo  for  his  excellency,  being  handfomer  and  more  vener¬ 
able  than  the  common  oxen.  Thefe  tales  are  believed  by  the  multitude, 
who  want  only  an  Heraclitus,  or  Democritus ;  one  to  laugh  at  their  folly, 
the  other  to  deplore  their  ignorance. 
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The  Title  of  this  Dialogue  in  the  Original  is  Biuv  which  Tranjlators  have 

interpreted ,  Vitarum  Auctio,  or,  the  Auction  of  Lives  :  hut  where  there 
is  no  Bidding  one  upon  another,  we  cannot,  with  any  Propriety ,  call  it  an  Audtion: 
we  have ,  indeed ,  no  Authority  to  fuppofe  the  Ancients  acquainted  with  this 
Method  of  felling  Goods ,  •  at  leaf ,  according  to  our  modern  Idea  of  it ; 
I  have  therefore  called  it,  what  it  certainly  is.  The  Sale  of  Philoso¬ 
phers,  zvhom  Lucian  thinks  proper  to  put  up,  as  fo  many  Slaves ,  in  the 
Market-Place •  T he  ah  fur  a  T enets,  Modes ,  and  Principles  of  every  Sell  are  here 
expo  fed  with  infinite  Humour .  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve ,  that  throughout 
'this  Dialogue,  by  the  Life  of  the  Philofopher ,  {a  peculiar  mode  of  Exprejfwn)  is  un¬ 
derflood,  the  Philofopher  himfelf 


JUPITER. 

REPARE  the  feats  there,  and  get  the  place  ready  for  the  company  ; 

bring  out  the  goods  in  order,  but  brufh  them  up  firfi,  that  they  may 
appear  handfome,  and  invite  cuftomers  to  purchafe  them.  You,  Mercury, 
niuft  be  crier,  and  give  notice  to  the  buyers  to  aflemble  at  the  place  of  fale  : 
we  intend  to  fell  philofophers  of  every  fed  and  denomination  whatfoever  : 
if  they  cannot  pay  ready  money  for  them,  they  may  give  fecurity,  and 

we  will  truft  them  till  next  year. 

MERCURY. 

A  large  croud  is  already  afiembled  :  we  muft  have  no  delay. 


JUPITER. 


Begin  the  fale  then 


M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 


Who  ihall  we  put  up  firfi  ? 


Vol.  I. 


Gg 


T  U  P  I- 
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JUPITER. 

This  Ionian*  with  the  *  long  hair  ;  he  feems  to  be  a  refpeftable  perfonage. 

MERCURY. 

You,  Pythagoras,  come  down  here,  and  Ihew  yourfelf  to  the  company, 

JUPITER. 

Now  cry  him. 

MERCURY. 

Here,  gentlemen,  I  prefent  you  with  the  belt  and  moft  venerable  of  the 
whole  profeffion.  Who  bids  for  him  ?  Which  of  you  wifhes  to  be  more 
than  man  ?  Which  of  you  would  be  acquainted  with  the  f  harmony  of  the 
univerfe,  and  defire  to  live  a  fecond  time  in  the  world? 


BIDDER. 

The  appearance  of  him  is  not  amifs  ;  but  what  is  his  principal  Ikill  in  ? 

MERCURY. 

Arithmetic,  aftronomy,  prognoflics,  geometry,  mufic,  enchantment  : 
tip  top  prophet,  I  affure  you. 

BIDDER. 

May  I  afk  him  a  few  queftions  ? 


MERCURY. 

I 

.  Aik  him,  and  welcome. 

BIDDER. 

What  countryman  are  you  ? 


A  Samian. 


PYTHAGORAS. 

•  « 


*  Long  hair Pythagoras.  Iamblichus  calls  him,  'o  »  Ko^td?,  the  Samian  with  the 
long  hair.  See  alfo  Diogenes  Laertius. 

f  Harmony  of  the  imivcrfc ,  Pythagoras  aflerted  that  the  world  was  made  according  to 

mufical  proportion  ;  and  that  the  feven  planets,  betwixt  heaven  and  the  earth,  which  govern 
the  nativities  of  mortals,  have  an  harmonious  motion,  and  intervals  correfpondent  to  mulical 
diatonics,  rendering  various  founds  according  to  their  feveral  heights,  fo  confonant  as  to  make 
the  fweeteil  melody,  or  what  we  call  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres.  He  likewife  told  us,  which 
we  may  believe  or  not  as  we  think  proper,  how  many  iladia  there  are  betwixt  the  earth  and 
every  liar  ;  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  is  i2t>oo  ftadia,  and  that  dillance,  according  to  mufi- 
cal  proportion,  is  a  tone ;  from  the  moon  to  Mercury,  half  as  much,  or  a  hemitone ;  from 
thence  to  Pholphorus  (the  tfar  Venus),  another  hemitone  ;  from  thence  to  the  fun,  a  tone  and 
a  half:  thus  the  fun  is  diftant  from  the  earth,  three  tones  and  a  half,  or  diapente  j  from  the 
moon,  two  and  a  half,  or  diateifaron ;  from  the  fun  to  Mars,  one  tone,  from  thence  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  a  hemitone  ;  from  thence  to  the  higheft  heaven,  another  hemitone  ;  from  heaven  to  the  fun, 
diatefiaron  ;  and  from  heaven  to  the  top  of  the  earth,  fix  tones,  or  a  diapafon  concord  :  he  re¬ 
ferred,  moreover,  to  other  (lavs,  many  things  which  the  ancient  muficians  treat  of,  and  held 
that  all  the  world  was  enharmonic.  See  Stanley’s  Life  of  Pythagoras. 

✓ 
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BIDDER. 

Where  were  you  educated  ? 

PYTHAGOR  AS. 

In  JEgypt,  amongft  the  wife  men  there. 

BIDDER. 

Well,  and  if  I  buy  you,  what  will  you  teach  me  ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

I  fhall  teach  you  nothing,  but  recall  things  to  your  memory. 

BIDDER. 

How  will  you  do  that  ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

By  firft  purifying  your  foul,  and  wafhing  away  the  unclean  parts  of  it. 

BIDDER. 

But  fuppofe  it  is  purified  already,  how  are  you  to  recall  the  memory  ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Firft  by  long  repofe,  filence,  and  faying  nothing  for  *  five  whole  years. 

BIDDER. 

This  may  be  good  inftrudtion  for  the  -f*  fon  of  Croefus;  but  I  want  to 
talk,  and  not  to  be  a  ftatue.  And,  after  this  five  years  filence,  what  is  to  be 

done  next  ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

You  will  be  exercifed  in  mufic  and  geometry. 

BIDDER. 

An  excellent  method,  indeed;  fo  we  muft  be  fidlers  firft  before  we  can 
be  wife  men. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Then  you  muft  learn  figures. 

BIDDER. 

I  can  count  already. 

*  For  five  whole  years.]  The  injunction  of  five  years  filence,  faid  to  be  laid  by  Pythagoras  on 
all  his  difciples,  probably  meant  no  more,  than  a  prohibition  from  attempting  to  teach  or  in* 
ftruCl  others,  till  they  had  fpent  that  portion  of  time  in  fully  acquainting  themfelvcs  with  every 
part  of  his  doCtrine  :  an  injunction  very  proper  in  every  age,  and  which  would  not  be  unfervice- 
able  in  our  own,  by  preventing  many  of  our  raw  young  divines  from  expofing  themielves  in  the 
pulpit,  before  they  have  read  their  Greek  Teftament. 

-j*  So?;  of  Croefus. This  alludes  to  the  following  (lory.  The  fon  of  Cracfus,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  was  born  dumb,  and  had  continued  fo  to  the  age  of  maturity,  attending  his  father  to  battle, 
faw  a  foldier,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  lifting  up  his  fvvord  over  the  head  o t  Croefus  ;  the 
apprelienfion  of  a  father’s  imminent  danger  worked  fo  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  an  affectionate 
child  as  on  a  fudden  to  loofen  his  tongue,  which  had  been  tied  up  for  fo  many  years,  and  he 
cried  out  immediately,  “  Soldier,  do  not  kill  Croefus.” 

G  g  2 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

How  do  you  count  ? 

BIDDER. 

One,  two,  three,  four - 

PYTHAGORAS. 

There  now  ;  you  fee  :  what  you  call  *  four  are  ten,  the  perfeft  triangle, 
and  our  great  oath. 

BIDDER. 

Now,  by  the  great  oath,  the  holy  four,  never  did  I  hear  fuch  facred  and 
divine  difcourfe. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

After  this,  ftranger,  I  will  inftrudt  thee  concerning  the  earth,  and  the 
water,  and  the  fire,  what  their  action  is,  what  their  body,  and  how  they 
are  moved. 

BIDDER. 

Have  fire,  air,  and  water,  a  lhaps  then  ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Mod  manifeftly ;  for  without  form  or  body  how  could  they  be  moved  ? 
hence  you  will  learn  that  god  himfelf  is  number  and  harmony. 

BIDDER. 

Wonderful,  indeed  ! 

PYT  HAGORAS. 

Befides  this,  I  fhall  convince  you,  that  you  yourfelf,  a  feeming  individual, 
appear  to  be  one,  and  in  reality  are  another. 

BIDDER. 

How  fay  you  ?  that  I,  who  now  converfe  with  you,  am  not  myfeif,  but 
another  ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

At  prefent  you  are  here,  but  formerly  you  appeared  in  another  body,  and 
under  another  name,  and,  hereafter,  you  lhall  be  changed  into  a  different 

*  Four  are  ten.']  i.  e.  i,  2,  3,  4,  makeup  ten — The  Pythagoreans,  feeing  they  could  not 

exprefs  incorporeal  forms  and  firft  principles,  had  recourfe  to  numbers.  Four,  or  the  tetrad 

was  efteemed  the  mod  perfe&  number,  the  primary  and  primogeneous,  which  they  called  the 

root  of  all  things.  Ten  is  the  tetraftys,  or  great  number,  comprehending  all  arithmetical  and 

harmonical  proportion.  All  nations,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  reckon  to  that,  and  no  further. 

Now  the  tetrad  is  the  power  of  the  decad,  for  before  we  arrive  at  the  perfettion  of  the  decad’ 

we  find  an  united  perfeaion  in  the  tetrad,  the  decad  being  made  up  by  addition  of  1,  1,  3,  / 
See  Stanley’s  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  p.  38 1. 

This  whimlical  kind  of  reafoning,  as  pra&ifed  by  the  Pythagoreans,  was  a  fine  fund  of  ridi¬ 
cule  for  the  laughing  Lucian. 
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BIDDER. 

Sayeft  thou  that  I  fhall  be  immortal,  and  put  on  different  forms  ?  but 
enough  of  this.  How  are  you  with  regard  to  diet  ? 

PYTHAGORAS. 

■ 

I  eat  no  animal  food  ;  but  abftain  from  nothing  elfe,  except  beans. 

BIDDER. 

And  why  do  you  hate  beans  ? 


PYTHAGORAS. 

They  are  facred,  and  their  nature  is  marvellous  :  in  the  firft  place,  they 
are  all  over  genitals :  take  a  young  bean,  and  ftrip  the  ikin  off,  and  you 
will  find  it  an  exadt  reprefentation  of  the  virile  member  and  its  appurtenances. 
Moreover,  if  you  leave  it  in  the  open  air  for  a  certain  number  of  moon¬ 
light  nights,  it  will  turn  to  blood.  And  what  is  more,  the  *  Athenian  law 
enjoins  that  their  magiftrates  (hall  be  chofen  by  a  ballot  of  beans. 


BIDDER. 


Wonderful  is  all  thou  haft  faid,  and  worthy  of  a  facred  character:  but 
ftrip,  for  I  muft  fee  you  naked.  O  Hercules  !  he  has  got  a  -f-  golden  thigh  : 
furely  he  is  no  mortal,  but  a  J  god.  I  muft  buy  him  by  all  means.  What 
do  you  value  him  at  ? 

MERCURY/' 

Ten  minae. 


BIDDER. 


I  will  give  it  :  he  is  mine. 

JUPITER. 

Write  down  the  buyer’s  name,  and  whence  he  comes. 


MERCURY. 

He  feems  to  be  an  Italian,  and  one  of  thofe  who  inhabit  that  part  of 


*  The  Athenian  Akv«]  The  mod  ancient  way  of  determining  matters  in  courts  of  juftice  was 
by  black  and  white  fea-ftiel Is  ;  they  afterwards  ufed  pellets  of  brafs,  which  were  at  length  ex¬ 
changed  for  black  and  white  beans,  a  mode  of  ballotting  which  we  have  ourfelves  adopted.  Lu¬ 
cian,  after  mentioning  other  fuperfhtious  notions  of  the  Pythagoreans  with  refpeft  to  beans, 
humoroufly  introduces  this,  which  he  fuppofes  might  be  juft  as  good  a  leafon  for  abftaining 
from  beans  as  any  of  the  reft. 

'A golden  thigh.  ]  The  ftory  of  the  golden  thigh  is  mentioned  by  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and 
feveral  other  writers.  Origen  alone  has  turned  the  golden  into  an  ivory  one. 

X  But  a  god.']  Alluding  to  the  laftof  what  are  generally  called  the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pytha¬ 
goras.  . 

"Ecrertoti  ctdavatTOf  0fO?  afdopoT 0$.  tfxer*  5»>jT0f. 

Thou  (halt  not  be  a  mortal,  but  a  god, 
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Greece  which  lies  round  about  Croton  and  Tarentum  :  the  truth  is,  he  is  not 
bought  by  one,  but  by  three  or  four  hundred  of  them,  who  are  to  poffefs 

him  in  common, 

JUPITER. 

Well,  let  them  take  him  away  :  bring  out  another. 

MERCURY. 

Would  you  have  that  dirty  fellow,  from  Pontus  ? 

JUPITER. 

By  all  means. 

MERCURY. 

Hark  ye  !  you  round-fhoulders,  with  the  fatchel  on  your  back,  come  this 
way,  and  walk  round  the  bench.  Here  is  a  character  for  you,  gentlemen, 
manly,  noble,  free  :  who  bids  here  ? 


BIDDER. 


What  is  that  you  fay,  cryer  ?  fell  a  freeman  ! 


Yes. 


MERCURY, 


BIDDER. 


And  are  not  you  afraid  he  fhould  fummon  you  to  the  Areopagus  for  mak¬ 


ing  him  a  Have  ? 


MERCURY. 


He  never  minds  being  fold  ;  for  he  thinks  himfelf  free  in  every  place. 

BIDDER. 

But  what  ufe  can  I  make  of  fuch  a  dirty  ill-looking  fellow  !  unlefs  I 
wanted  a  digger,  or  a  water-carrier. 

MERCURY. 

O  he  is  fitter  for  a  porter  at  your  door ;  you  will  find  him  faithful  as 
dog ;  *  a  dog,  indeed,  he  is  called. 

BIDDER. 

What  fort  of  a  fellow  is  he ;  and  what  does  he  profefs  himfelf? 

MERCURY. 

Aik  him,  that  is  the  beft  way. 


a 


BIDDER. 


I  am  afraid,  by  his  fierce  furly  countenance,  that  he  will  bark  at 
when  I  come  near  him,  or  perhaps  bite  :  do  not  you  fee  how  he  takes 
his  flaff,  knits  his  brow,  and  looks  angry  and  threatening  ? 


me 

up 


•  A  dog  indeed .]  For  the  appellation  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  former  note.  Lucian’s  account 
of  the  Cynic  philofopher  is  excellent. 
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MERCURY. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  him,  he  is  quite  tame. 

BIDDER. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  good  man,  of  what  country  are  you  ? 


Of  all  countries 
How  is  that  ? 


DIOGENES 


BIDDER. 


DIOGENES 


I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world 


BIDDER 


Who  are  you  a  follower  of? 


Hercules. 


DIOGENES 


BIDDER. 


I  fee  you  referable  him  by  the  club  ;  have  you  got  the  lion’s  {kin  too  ? 


DIOGENES. 


My 


not,  indeed,  by  *  command,  but  of  my  own  free  will,  appointed  to  reform 


the  world. 


BIDDER. 


A  noble  defign  :  but  what  is  your  art,  and  in  what  does  your  principal 


knowlege  confilt  ? 


D  ■!  O  GENES. 


I  am  the  deliverer  of  mankind,  the  phylician  of  the  paffions,  the  prophet 
of  univerfal  truth  and  liberty. 

BIDDER. 

Well,  Mr.  prophet,  if  I  buy  you,  in  what  manner  will  you  inftrudt  me? 

DIOGENES. 

I  lhall  take  you  firft,  ftrip  you  of  all  your  finery,  put  you  on  an  old 
cloak,  keep  you  poor,  make  you  work  hard,  lie  upon  the  ground,  drink 
water,  and  take  what  food  you  can  get :  if  you  have  any  riches,  at  my  com¬ 
mand  you  muft  throw  them  into  the  fea  :  wife,  children,  and  country  you 
muft  take  no  notice  of,  deeming  them  all  trifles  :  you  muft  leave  your  father’s 
houfe,  and  live  in  a  fepulchre,  fome  deferred  tower,  or  a  tub.  Your 
fcrip,  however,  ihall  be  full  of  lupines,  and  parchments,  fcrawled  over 

*  By  command .]  The  labours  of  Hercules  were  all  performed  by  command  of  Euryftheus,  at 
the  mitigation  of  Juno. 


on 
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*  on  the  outfide.  In  this  condition  you  lhall  fay  you  are  happier  than  the 
f  great  king.  If  any  body  beats  or  torments  you,  you  lhall  think  it  no 
hardlhip,  nor  complain  of  it. 

BIDDER. 

How  !  not  complain  when  I  am  beaten  :  I  have  not  the  lhell  of  a  crab  or 
a  tortoife. 

DIOGENES. 

You  lhall  fay,  with  a  very  little  alteration,  what  Euripides  did. 

BIDDER. 

What’s  that  ? 

DIOGENES. 

J  My  mind  is  hurt,  but  my  tongue  lhall  not  complain.  But  now,  mind 
how  you  are  to  behave  :  you  mud  be  bold,  fauey,  and  abufive  to  every 
body,  kings  and  beggars  alike ;  this  is  the  way  to  make  them  look  upon 
you,  and  think  you  a  great  man.  Your  voice  (hould  be  barbarous,  and  your 
fpeech  diflonant,  as  like  a  dog  as  poffible ;  your  countenance  rigid  and  in¬ 
flexible,  and  your  gait  and  demeanor  fuitable  to  it ;  every  thing  yo.u  fay 
lavage  and  uncouth  :  modefly,  equity,  and  moderation  you  muft  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  :  never  fuffer  a  blufh  to  come  upon  your  cheek  :  feek  the 
mo  ft  public  and  frequented  place,  but  when  you  are  there  defire  to  be  alone, 
and  permit  neither  friend  nor  ftranger  to  affociate  with  you  ;  for  thefe 
are  the  ruin  and  deftruftion  of  power  and  empire.  Do  that  boldly,  before 

4 

every  body,  which  nobody  elfe  would  do  even  in  §  private,  and  let  your 
amours  be  as  ridiculous  as  poffible  :  at  length,  if  you  chufe  it,  you  may  die 
with  eating  a  raw  |j  polypus,  or  an  onion.  And  this  felicity  I  heartily  wilh 
you  may  attain  to. 

•*  On  the  outfide .]  People  of  fafhion  never  wrote  but  on  the  infide  of  the  parchment,  though 
the  poorer  fort  made  ufe  of  the  outiide  alfo.  Juvenal  alludes  to  this  in  his  firft  Satire, 

Scriptus  et  in  tergo,  Sec. 

f  The  great  king,']  The  king  of  Perfia, 

♦  % 

M«ya$  &  @ct<7i?\ws  a-g}  twtok  Kopct ; 

Ariftophanes  in  his  Plutus,  ver,  1 70. 

So  Horace  alfo, 

Perfarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

x  My  mind ,  fee.]  See  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  r.  612. 

§  In  private.']  Quid  ego  de  Cynicis  loquar  ?  fays  La&antius,  quibus  in  propatulo  coire  cum 
conjugibus  mos  fuit  ?  Sic  Crates  cum  uxore  palam  in  poecile  rem  habuit. 

||  /I  raw  polypus.]  Alluding  to  the  death  of  Democritus,  who,  Come  Cay,  died  in  this  manner. 
Laertius,  however,  allures  us,  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  and  died  of  old  age. 
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BIDDER. 

Away  with  thee  :  thy  tenets  are  filthy,  and  abhorrent  to  humanity. 

* 

D  IOGENES. 

But  hark  ye,  friend,  after  all,  mine  is  the  eafieft  way,  and  you  may  go  it 
without  any  trouble  :  it  is  a  lhort  cut  to  glory,  you  will  want  no  education, 
learning,  or  trifles  of  that  fort :  be  you  ever  fo  ignorant,  a  cobier,  a  faufage* 
monger,  a  blackfmith,  or  a  futler,  you  will  not  be  a  whit  the  lefs  admired, 
provided  you  have  but  impudence  enough,  and  a  good  knack  at  abufe. 

BIDDER. 

I  want  you  not  forfuch  things  :  you  may  ferve,  however,  by  and  by,  for 
a  failor,  or  a  gardener,  if  he  will  fell  you  for  two  oboli. 

MERCURY. 

Aye,  aye,  take  him  ;  for  he  is  fo  troublefome,  makes  fuch  a  noife,  and  is 
fo  abufive  and  infolent  to  every  body,  that  we  fhall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

JUPITER. 

Come,  call  up  another:  let  us  have  that  Cyrenian  there,  in  purple,  with 
the  garland  on. 

MERCURY. 

Now,  gentlemen,  draw  near :  this  a  valuable  commodity,  indeed,  and 
demands  a  rich  purchafer.  The  fweet,  the  lovely,  the  thrice  happy  :  which 
of  you  longs  for  pleafure  ?  Which  of  you  buys  my  moft  *  delicate  of  all 

BIDDER. 

Come  this  way,  you,  and  tell  me  what  you  know;  I  will  buy  you  if  you 
are  good  for  any  thing. 

MERCURY. 

Do  not  difturb  him,  friend,  nor  afk  him  any  queftions ;  for  he  is  fo 
tipfy,  and  his  tongue  faulters  fo,  he  cannot  anfwer  you. 

B  I  D  D  E  R. 

What  man  in  his  fenfes  then  would  buy  fuch  a  debauched  good-for-no¬ 
thing  fellow  !  How  he  fmells  of  ointment !  flaggers  as  he  walks,  and  goes 
all  a-wry  !  but  tell  me  3'ourfelf,  Mercury,  what  is  he  good  for? 


philofophers  ? 


*  Mojt delicate ,  Aritfippus  (fee  Stanley),  chief  of  the  Cyrenaic  fedt  of  philofophers: 

he  leaned  to  the  do&rine  of  Epicurus,  and,  from  what  we  can  gather  concerning  him,  was  ra¬ 
ther  of  bafe  principles.  Pope,  however,  has  put  him  into  better  company  than  Lucian,  if  now 
alive,  would  probably  think  him  fit  for, 

■ - Like  Ariftippus,  or  St.  Paul, 

. — -  Grow  all  to  all. 

Vox*.  I. 


Hh 
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M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

To  fum  up  his  character,  he  is  a  boon  companion,  and  an  excellent  to* 
per ;  very  fit,  in  company  with  a  fidler,  to  wait  upon  a  luxurious  and  intri¬ 
guing  matter;  an  expert  cook,  extremely  knowing  in  dainties,  and,  in 

4 

Ihort,  a  perfect  matter  in  the  fcience  of  luxury.  He  was  brought  up,  and 
ferved  under  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  with  whom  he  was  in  high  efteem  :  the 

9  * 

whole  of  his  philofophy  confifts  in  treating  every  thing  with  indifference, 
enjoying  as  much  as  he  can,  and  induftrioufly  feafching  after  pleafure  where- 
ever  it  can  be  met  with. 

BIDDER. 

You  mutt  look  for  another  buyer  amongft  the  rich  and  great;  I  cannot 

N 

afford  to  purchafe  fuch  a  very  merry  companion. 

MERCURY. 

I  fancy,  Jupiter,  he  mutt  flay  with  us,  for  nobody  will  buy  him. 

JUPITER. 

Let  him  ftand  on  one  fide.  Bring  out  another,  or  let  us  have  thofe  *  two, 
one  from  Abdera,  that  is  always  laughing,  the  other  from  Ephefus,  that  is 
for  ever  crying  :  we  will  fell  them  both  together. 

MERCURY. 

Come  down,  you,  and  ftand  here  in  the  middle.  Take  notice,  gentlemen, 
1  am  putting  up  two  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  philofophers  in  the  world. 

BIDDER. 

O  Jupiter!  what  a  contraft !  one  never  ceafes  laughing,  the  other  feems 
to  lament  the  lofs  of  fomebody  ;  for  he  is  weeping  perpetually.  Hark  ye, 
you,  what  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Can  you  afk  me  ?  Every  thing  you  have  is  ridiculous,  and  you  yourfelves 
as  ridiculous. 

BIDDER. 

Sayeft  thou  fo  ?  You  laugh  at  us  all  then,  and  think  every  thing  we  have 
is  of  no  value  ! 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Mott:  certainly  :  there  is  nothing  ferious  in  them  :  all  is  vanity  :  the  fport 
of  atoms  ;  all  infinite,  all  undefinable. 

BIDDER. 

No  fuch  thing :  you  are  vain  indeed,  and  undefineable  yourfelf.  What 

*  Tw.]  Democritus  and  Heraclitus. 


irrfblence ! 
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infolence !  you  will  never  have  done  laughing — But  now  to  you,  friend,  for 
you  I  had  rather  talk  with  :  what  is  it  you  cry  for  ? 

HERACLITUS. 

Stranger,  I  think  all  the  affairs  of  men  deferve  our  lamentation  and  our 

tears,  nor  is  there  any  thing  belonging  to  them  that  is  not  doomed  to  mifery  ; 

therefore  do  I  weep  and  lament.  The  prefen t  evil  I  hold  Dot  fo  great,  but 

thofe  to  come  are  terrible  indeed  :  the  burning  and  total  deftrudtion  of  alt 

things.  I  lament  that  nothing  is  firm  and  permanent,  but  all  mixed,  as  it 

were,  into  one  bitter  potion,  *  painful  pleafure,  ignorant  knowlege,  great 

isfmall,  and  high  is  low,  for  ever  turning  about  and  changing  in  the  child¬ 
hood  of  human  life. 

BIDDER. 

What  then  would  you  call  life? 


HERACL  ITUS. 

A  child  playing,  throwing  marbles  about,  and  quarrelling. 


What  are  men  ? 
Mortal  gods. 


BIDDER. 

HERACLITU 

BIDDER. 


And  what  the  gods  ? 


HERACLITUS. 

Immortal  men. 

bidder. 

You  talk  in  riddles  and  +  griphi,  friend;  like  the  Loxian  Apollo,  you 
fpeak  nothing  clear  or  intelligible. 


HERACLITUS. 
I  trouble  not  my  head  about  you. 


BIDDER. 

Nobody,  therefore,  in  their  fenfes  will  purchafe  you. 

HER  ACLITUS. 

I  command  you  all  to  weep,  buyers  or  no  buyers,  great  and  final],  one 
with  another. 


*  Painful  pleafure.]  Tip4*f  The  followers  of  Heraclitus  talked  alfo  of  x.ctipo{  ecu&ipou 

ctaofos  croptci,  <wr«6jf  wtnGt*,  with  a  hundred  other  quaintnelTes  of  the  fame  kind,  merely  to 
puzzle^  and  perplex.  Hippocrates,  in  his  treatife  De  Diseta,  gives  a  particular  account  of 
Heraclitus’s  philofophy,  to  which  I  refer  my  readers. 

f  GripbiJ]  Th egriphi  were  not  very  different  from  our  riddles  and  conundrums,  though  they 
required,  perhaps,  a  little  more  learning  to  unravel  them*  See  Athenxus,  book  x* 


H  h  2 
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BIDDER. 

This  borders  upon  melancholy  madnefs.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 

# 

either  of  them. 

MERCURY. 

*  • 

Neither  of  thefe,  then,  will  go  off,  I  find 


Put  up  another. 


JUPITER. 

MERCURY. 


Would  you  have  the  Athenian  ?  the  prating  man  ? 


JUPITER. 

MERCURY. 


Come  hither,  you  Sir  :  here,  gentlemen,  is  the  good, 

moft  holy  :  who  bids  for  him  ? 

BIDDER. 


the  prudent,  the 


Tell  me.  Sir,  what  are  your  perfe&ions  ? 


SOCRATES. 

I  am  fond  of  boys,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  art  of  love. 


BIDDER. 

Then  I  muft  not  buy  you,  for  I  wanted  a  tutor  for  my  child,  who  is  very 
handfome. 

SOCRATES. 

And  who  is  fitter  than  myfelf  to  take  care  of  a  beautiful  youth  ?  I  am  no 
lover  of  the  body ;  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  foul  that  I  admire  :  be  not  alarmed, 
though  they  lie  under  the  fame  *  covering  with  me,  they  will  tell  you  I 
never  hurt  them. 

BIDDER. 

A  lover  of  boys,  and  think  of  nothing  but  their  minds  !  under  the  fame 

covering  too.  It  is  rather  incredible. 

SOCRATES. 

By  the  dog  and  plane-tree,  but  it  is  fo. 


*  The  fame  covering .]  The  (lory,  here  alluded  to,  is  told  at  large  by  Alcibiades,  in  theSym- 
polium  of  Plato,  to  which  I  refer  the  curious  reader.  Lucian  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has 
attacked  the  character  of  Socrates  with  regard  to  his  psederafty.  The  filence,  however,  of  co- 
temporary  authors  on  this  head,  particularly  Ariftophanes,  who  treated  him  fo  feverely  in  other 
refpe&s,  feems  to  exculpate  him  from  any  crime  of  this  nature. 

*{•  By  the  dog,]  That  is,  by  Cerberus ;  this  is  called  p o£x»$,  the  oath  of  Rhada- 
manthus,  who,  it  feems,  made  a  law  that  his  fubje£ts  fhould  fwear  thus  (for  a  very  good  rea- 
fon),  vTrtp  j  Stye  MTi  wetew  oopctfytv,  that  they  might  not  make  u(e  of  the  names  of  the  gods 
on  every  trifling  occafion :  Socrates,  therefore,  did  it  confcientioufly,  and  with  a  pious  inten¬ 
tion.  Lucian’s  making  him  fwear  this  ftrange  oath  puts  us  in  mind  of  Bobadil’s  fwearing  by  the 
foot  of  Pharaoh,  &c. 

BID- 
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.  B  I  D  D  E  R. 

O  Hercules  !  what  ft  range  kind  of  gods  to  fwear  by ! 

S  OCRATES. 

How  !  is  not  the  dog  a  god  ?  Knoweft  thou  not  how  great  Anubis  is  in 
Jigypt,  and  Sirius  in  heaven,  and  Cerberus  in  hell  ? 

BIDDER. 

You  are  right;  I  was  miftaken  :  but  what  is  your  manner  of  living  ? 

9 

SOCRATES. 

I  live  in  a  certain  city,  which  I  built  myfelf,  in  a  new  '*  republic,  and 
abide  by  my  own  laws. 

BIDDER. 

# 

I  lhould  be  glad  to  hear  one  of  them. 

SOCRATES. 

I  will  tell  you  one  that  I  made,  the  greateft  of  them  all,  concerning  wo¬ 
men  :  it  is  enadted,  that  none  lhall  be  the  property  of  any  particular  perfon ; 
but  that  as  many  as  pleafe  may  come  in  for  a  lhare  of  her  after  marriage. 

BIDDER. 

How  is  that !  annul  the  laws  againft  adultery  ! 

SOCR  ATES. 

Aye,  by  Jove,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  idle  talk  about  fuch 
trifles. 

BIDDER. 

And  what  have  you  decreed  with  regard  to  boys  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  ? 

3  SOCRATES. 

Thefe  are  referved  for  the  good  and  brave,  as  their  reward  after  any  noble 
and  great  adtion. 

b  BIDDER. 

What  amazing  generality  !  But  what  is  your  great  difcovery,  the  crown, 

as  it  were,  of  your  wifdom  ? 

SOCRATES. 

The  ideas  and  resemblances  of  things  :  for  know,  of  whatever  thou  be- 
holdeft,  the  earth,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  heaven,  and  the  fea  on  the  out- 
fide  of  this  world,  there  are  certain  invifible  images. 

*  J  republic.}  Alluding  to  Plato’s  famous  tra £t  De  Republica.  My  readers  will  obferve, 
that  this  account  of  Socrates  is  meant  by  Lucian  as  a  ridicule  on  every  part  of  the  Platonic  phi- 

lofophy. 
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And  where  are  they  ? 


B  1  D  D  E  R. 
SOCRATES. 


No  where  ;  *  if  they  could  be  in  any  place,  they  would  not  be  at  all* 


BIDDER. 


I  fee  no  fuch  images  as  you  talk  of. 


S  O  C  R  A  T  E  S. 


*  « 

And  no  wonder;  for  the  eyes  of  your  foul  are  blinded  :  but  I  fee  the 
images  of  all  things :  I  fee  another  body  of  thine,  not  vifible  to  the  corpo¬ 
real  eye,  and  another  of  myfelf :  every  thing,  in  fhort,  is  double. 

BIDDER. 

•  •  1 

You  are  fo  wife,  and  fo  lharp-fighted,  I  muft  purchafe  you — What  do 


you  alk  for  him  ? 


MERCURY. 


You  muft  give  me  two  talents. 


BIDDER. 


I  take  him  at  that  price.  I  will  pay  you  the  money  prefently 


What  is  your  name  ? 
-f  Dion  of  Syracufe. 


MERCURY. 


BIDDER. 

MERCURY. 


Take  him  away,  and  fpeed  you  well  with  him.  Now,  Epicurus,  I  muft 
call  you.  Who  buys  him  ?  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  J  difciple  of  the  laugh¬ 
ing  philofopher,  and  the  drunken  one,  whom  I  juft  now  put  up  to  fale  :  he 
has  the  advantage  of  them  both  in  one  thing,  that  he  has  more  wickednefs 
in  him.  Moreover,  he  is  very  good-natured,  and  a  great  lover  of  eating. 


BIDDER. 


What  is  the  price  of  him  ? 


Two  minse. 


MERCURY. 


BIDDER. 


Take  them  :  but  tell  me  what  food  is  he  moft  fond  of? 


•  If  they  could ,  &V.]  See  Stanley’s  Plato.  The  Platonic  do6lrine  of  ideas  is,  to  fay  the 
truth,  very  obfcure  and  unintelligible,  as  may  be  feen  by  confulting  the  works  of  that  philofo¬ 
pher,  and  Lucian  has  accordingly  reprefented  it  in  the  moil  ridiculous  light. 

+  Dion  of  Syracufe .]  See  Cornelius  Nepos’s  Life  of  Dion.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that 
Plato  was  fold  in  Sicily  for  twenty  min  a;.  Book  xv,  p.  461. 

J  A  difciple ,  fet*.]  Epicurus  is  called  a  difciple  of  Democritus,  becaufe  he  adopted  his  the¬ 
ory  of  atoms  ;  and  of  Ariftippus  alfo,  becaufe  his  ideas  of  fenfual  pleafure  were  fuppofed  to  co¬ 
incide,  in  a  great  meafure,  with  thofe  of  that  celebrated  philofopher. 


M  E  R- 
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MERCURY. 


He  lives  upon  fvveet  things,  fuch  as  have  the  tafte  of  honey,  particularly, 

BIDDER. 

They  are  eafily  procured :  I  will  buy  him  a  load  of— good  *  Carians. 


JUPITER. 

Call  another :  him  yonder,  with  the  bald  pate  and  forrowful  countenance, 
from  the  portico. 

MERCURY. 

Well  thought  on  :  for  a  number  of  people  are  got,  I  fee,  about  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  in  expectation  of  him.  I  am  now,  gentlemen,  going  to  fell  the 
moft  perfect  of  all  men,  virtue  itfelf :  which  amongft  you  is  delirous  of 

all  knowlege  ? 

BIDDER. 

What  fay  eft  thou  ? 

MERCURY. 

He  alone  is  wife,  he  alone  is  beautiful,  juft,  brave,  a  rhetorician,  a  legi- 
flator,  a  monarch,  and  what  not  ? 

BIDDER. 

An  excellent  cook  too,  I  fuppofe,  a  cobler,  a  fmith,  and  fo  forth. 


So  it  feems. 


MERCURY. 

BIDDER. 


Come  this  way,  friend,  and  tell  me,  for  I  am  going  to  buy  you,  what  fort 
of  a  man  you  are  :  and  firft  of  all,  inform  me,  whether  you  are  not  fadly 
chagrined  at  being  fold  thus  for  a  flave. 


CHRYSIPPUS. 

Not  at  all :  thefe  things  are  not  in  our  own  power,  and  what  is  not  in 
our  power  fliould  be  indifferent  to  us. 


BIDDER. 


I  do  not  underftand  you. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Not  underftand  me  ?  do  not  you  know  that  fome  things  are  f  preferable 
and  others  rejeCtabie  ?  _ 

U  1  L/- 

% 

*  Carians .]  i.  e.  Carian  figs  :  the  befl  figs  came  from  Rhodes,  thofeof  Caria  were  an  infe¬ 
rior  fort,  and  generally  given  to  {laves,  and  for  this  reafon,  as  being  cheaper,  they  are  preferred 
by  the  purchafer  of  Epicurus,  for  whom  he  thinks  they  would  be  good  enough. 

Preferable .]  See  Stanley’s  account  of  the  Stoics.  It  would  i'5-' e  up  more  time  than  either 

I  or  my  readers  have  to  fpare,  to  explain  all  the  tenets  and  opinions  here  alluded  to.  I  mtifl 

refer 
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BIDDER. 

Still  unintelligible. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Maybe  fo  :  you  are  not  accuftomed  to  our  terms,  nor  have  the  faculty 
of  cataleptic  perception  ;  but  the  learned,  who  underftand  the  rationale  of 
things,  not  only  know  this,  but  can  tell  the  difference  between  the  fymbama 
and  parafymbama. 

BIDDER. 

Symbama  and  parafymbama !  in  the  name  of  philofophy,  I  intreat  thee 
let  me  know  the  meaning  of  them  :  for  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  har¬ 
mony  of  thefe  words  ftrikes  my  ear  moft  furprifingly  :  do  not  refufe  me. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

I  will  not :  fuppofe  a  man  that  is  lame  hits  his  lame  foot  againft  a  ftone, 
and  is  fuddenly  wounded,  now  the  lamenefs  which  he  had  before  was  fym¬ 
bama,  or  the  accident  and  the  wound  which  he  got  over  and  above  is  the 
parafymbama,  or  accident  upon  accident. 

BIDDER. 

How  ingenious  !  What  elfe  are  you  famous  for  ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Word- nets,  which  I  catch  every  body  in  that  talks  to  me  :  I  hedge  them 
in,  and  dumb-found  them  immediately  ;  and  this  I  do  by  my  renowned  fyl- 

BIDDER. 

A  moft  powerful  and  invincible  faculty  indeed ! 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Obferve  now  :  fuppofe  you  have  a  little  boy. 

BIDDER. 

Well,  what  then  ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

If  by  chance,  as  he  is  rambling  by  the  river  fide  a  *  crocodile  ihould 
feize  upon  him,  and  promife  afterwards  to  reftore  the  child  to  you,  on 
condition  that  you  tell  him  truly  whether  he  had  determined  at  that  time, 

refer  the  curious,  therefore,  to  Diog.  Laertius,  Cicero  DeFinibus,  and,  above  all,  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Stanley’s  Hiftory  of  Philofophers,  and  fhall  never  enter  into  a  full  explanation  of  the 
terms  but  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

*  A  crocodile .]  This  fpecies  of  argumentation,  quibble,  quiddity,  or  whatever  we  may  chufe 
to  call  it,  takes  its  name,  like  the  reft,  from  a  ridiculous  and  improbable  circumftance,  invent¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofe,  and  is  amongft  thofe  abfurdities,  the  bare  mention  of  which,  without  any 
remark  or  illustration,  renders  it  fufticiently  ridiculous. 
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* 

in  his  own  mind  1 6  reftore  him  or  not :  what  would  you  fay  was  the  croco- 
dile’s  refolution  ? 

,  BIDDER. 

You  have  aiked  me  a  queftion  not  eafy  to  be  refolved,  nor  can  I  pofTibly 
anfwer  it.  I  befeech  you  anfwer  it  yourfelf ;  left,  before  I  am  able  to  do  ir, 
my  boy  fhould  be  devoured. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Never  fear:  I  will  teach  you  more  wonderful  things  than  this. 

BIDDER. 

What  are  they  ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

*  The  reaper,  the  ruler,  the  Eledtra,  and  the  mafk. 

BIDDER. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  mafic,  and  the  Eledtra  ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

I  mean  Eledlra,  the  famous  daughter  of  Agamemnon ;  who  knew  fome- 
thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  knew  it  not.  When  Oreftes  flood  before  her 
undifeovered,  fhe  knew  Oreftes  was  her  brother,  but  fhe  knew  not  that  he 
who  flood  before  her  was  Oreftes. 

But  now  you  fhall  hear  the  mafk,  that  moft  admirable  of  all  fyllogifms. 
Anfwer  me,  now,  do  you  know  your  own  father  ? 

BIDDER. 

Aye,  fure. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Suppofe  then  a  man  ftanding  before  you  mafked,  and  I  aflc  you,  do  you 
know  this  man  ?  What  would  you  fay  ? 

BIDDER. 

Certainly  :  that  I  did  not  know  him. 

•  The  reaper,  £sr>.]  Ci  Sophifmatis  hujus  (fays  the  famous  annotator  M.  du  S.)  meminerunt 
alii  antiqui  feriptores,  nemo  autem  exemplum  after  t  unde  certo  quid  fuerit,  conftet and  a  little 
after,  fpeaking  of  the  ruler,  “  hujus,  fays  he,  Diog.  Laert.  oblitus  videtur,  nec  quid  lit,  con- 
je&ura  aflequi  poflum.”  M.  du  S.  vve  fee  fairly,  acknowledges,  with  regard  to  both  the  reaper 
and  the  ruler,  that  he  cannot  tell  what  they  were,  nor  does  he  know  how  to  explain  them. 
It  is  a  tafk,  therefore,  which  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  undertake:  though,  by  raking  painfully 
into  the  duft  of  antiquity,  all  thefe  ftrange  riddles  might  probably  be  folved:  but  the  reader,  I 
hope,  will  think  with  me,  that,  “  il  ne  vant  pas  la  peine.”  Chryfippus  and  his  followers  had,  we 
are  told,  a  great  many  more  of  thefe  pretty  fophifms  of  different  appellations,  fuch  as  the  So¬ 
rites,  Achilles,  Cornuta,  Nemo,  and  feveral  others,  equally  ridiculous  with  thofe  which  Lu¬ 
cian  laughs  at :  thefe  were  adopted  and  improved  upon  by  our  fchoohnen  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHRYSIPP  US. 

And  yet  that  very  man  was  your  father  :  if  you  did  not  know  him,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  plain  you  do  not  know  your  own  father* 

BIDDER. 

True;  but  if  he  was  unmafked,  I  Ihould  know  him  well  enough.  But, 
inform  me  ;  what  is  the  end  of  all  your  wifdorn,  and  when  you  are  arrived  at 
the  perfection  of  virtue,  how  will  you  aCt  ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Follow  nature,  and  enjoy  her  bleffings,  as  riches,  health,  and  fo  forth  : 
but  firft  we  mull  labour  hard,  pore  over  fmall  written  nianufcripts,  colleCt 
commentaries,  abound  in  *  folecifms  and  obfcurity ;  and,  to  crown  all,  you 
can  never  be  a  wife  man  without  taking  three  draughts  of  hellebore. 

BIDDER. 

All  this  is  noble,  and  worthy  of  a  man  ;  but,  tell  me,  to  be  a  ufurer  (for 
fo  you  feem  to  intimate),  does  that  too  become  the  man  who  is  purged  with 
hellebore,  and  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  virtue  ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Moft  certainly  :  only  the  wife  fhould  be  ufurers  :  for  to  -f*  fyllogize,  you 
know,  and  to  fcrape  together  is  the  fame  thing  :  moreover,  it  becomes  the 
wife  man,  not  only  to  take  intereft,.  but  intereft  upon  intereft  :  for  knoweft 
thou  not  that  there  is  a  firft  ufury,  and  likewife  a  fecond  ufury,  the  daughter 
of  it  ?  you  fee,  therefore,  what  the  J  fyllogifm  fays,  if  the  wife  man  may 
take  the  firft  ufury,  he  may  take  the  fecond  ;  now  he  does  take  the  firft, 
ergo,  he  may  take  the  fecond. 

BIDDER. 

We  may  fay  the  fame  thing  then  with  regard  to  the  ftipend  you  receive 
from  your  pupils,  whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  none  but  good  men  take 
a  reward  for  teaching  virtue. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

You  are  perfectly  right ;  nor  do  I  take  it  for  my  own  fake,  but  for  the 

•  Sokcifms.']  See  Watts’s  Logic. 

4  .To  JyHogzzC)  £5^.3  The  wit  of  this  depends  on  the  fimilarity  of  found  between  two  Greek 
words  of  different  fignifications  :  but  puns,  3$  Addifon  obferves,  are  untranflatable. 

*  The  fyllogifm.]  Lucian’s  obfervation  here  is  no  lefs  arch  than  true,  and  in  ridicule  of  the 
ancient  philofophers,  tends  to  flie w,  that  by  puzzling  fyllogifm,  and  falfe  reafoning,  men  may 
prove  any  thing;  and  not  only  this,  but  immediately  after,  by  the  fame  method,  prove  the  di¬ 
rect  contrary,  as  appears  in  the  example  of  the  {tone  which  follows. 


fake 
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fakeof  him  that  gives  it  tome;  for  as  one  man  muft  be  the  pourer  in,  the 

I 

other  the  pourer  out,  is  is  proper  I  fhould  be  the  former,  and  my  difciple 
the  latter. 


BIDDER. 


I  thought  you  faid  juft  the  contrary  :  that  the  young  man  took  every  thing 
in,  and  that  you,  who  alone  are  rich,  were  the  pourer  out. 

CHRYS  IPPUS. 

You  make  a  jeft  of  it :  but  take  care  I  do  not  Ihoot  at  you  with  my  *  in- 
demonftrable  fyllogifni. 


BIDDER. 
And  what  am  I  to  fear  from  that  arrow  ? 


CHRYSIPPUS. 

Eternal  doubt,  everlafting  filence,  and  total  diftradtion  of  mind.  This 
moment,  for  inftance,  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  can  prove  you  to  be  a  ftone* 

bidder. 

Into  a  ftone,  fay  you  ?  You  are  a  -f  Perfeus  then,  it  feems. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Thus,  then,  I  proceed  :  is  a  ftone  a  body  ? 


Certainly. 


BIDDER. 

CHRYSIPPUS 


And  what  is  an  animal,  is  not  that  a  body  ? 


No  doubt  of  it. 


bidder. 

CHRYSIPPUS 


And  are  not  you  an  animal  ? 


BIDDER. 


So  it  feems. 


CHRYSIPPUS. 


If  you  are  a. body,  therefore,  you  muft  be  a  ftone. 


BIDDER. 


By  no  means :  but  for  heaven’s  fake  fet  me  free,  and  make  me  a  man 
again,  as  I  was  before. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

So  I  will,  with  all  the  eafe  in  the  world  :  anfwer  me  now,  is  every  body 
an  animal  ? 


•  _ 

*  Indemonjlrable .]  See  Diogen.  Laert. 

f  A  Pcr/cus.  ]  Alluding  to  the  well-known  flory  of  the 
beholder  into  Bone. 

Ii  z 


Gorgon’s  head,  which  turned  the 


J 
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BIDDER. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 


Is  a  {tone  an  animal  ? 


No. 

% 

Are  you  a  body  ? 
Certainly. 


BIDDER. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

B  I  D  D  E  R. 
CHR  Y  SIPPUS. 


Being  a  body,  you  are  an  animal ! 


True. 


BIDDER. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 


Being  an  animal,  therefore,  you  cannot  be  a  (lone. 


BIDDER. 

Very  well  done,  indeed  ;  the  vital  fpirit  was  juft  departing,  and  my  limbs, 
like  Niobe’s,  began  to  petrify.  I  will  buy  you,  however:  what  is  the 
price  of  him  ? 

MERCURY. 

Twelve  minae. 

BIDDER. 


Here,  take  the  money. 

MERCURY. 
Do  you  purchafe  him  for  yourfelf  only  ? 


BIDDER. 

No  :  for  all  thefe  that  you  fee  here. 

MERCURY/ 

A  fine  number  of  them,  indeed,  rare  broad-fibouldered  fellows,-  and 
fit  for  *  reapers. 

JUPITER. 

Come,  let  us  have  no  delays ;  call  out  another. 

MERCURY. 

Come  forth,  you  -j-  Peripatetic  there,  the  beautiful,  the  rich  :  now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  buys  my  wifeft  of  all  philofophers,  {killed  in  every  fcience. 

BIDDER. 

.  What  is  he  famous  for  ? 


*  For  reapers. ]  Ta  $cp>go*roc  Xoya  a|»oi,  fays  Lucian,  i.  e.  digni  qui  collegant  mampulas,  aut 
opus  agris  faciunt :  proper  fellows  for  reapers,  alluding  to  the  fophifm  above  mentioned,  called 
by  that  name, 

f  Peripatetic .]  Ariftotle. 
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MERCURY. 

Temperance,  juftice,  knowledge  of  life,  and,  above  all,  for  his  *  double 
character. 

BIDDER. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

MERCURY. 

He  appears  one  thing  without,  and  another  within;  remember,  there¬ 
fore,  before  you  purchafe  him,  fome  call  him  efoteric,  and  fome  exoteric* 

BIDDER. 

What  are  his  principal  tenets  ? 


MERCURY. 


That  the  -j-  fummum  bonum  confrfts  in  three  things,  in  the  foul,  in  the 
body,  and  in  externals. 

BIDDER. 

He  feems  to  have  great  knowledge  of  mankind.  What  do  you  afk  for 
him  ? 

MERCURY. 

Twenty  minze. 

BIDDER. 

A  great  price  ! 

MERCURY. 


By  no  means,  friend ;  for  he  feems  to  have  fomething  rich  about  him,, 
fo  that  you  would  be  no  lofer  by  the  purchafe  :  befides,  he  can  tell  you  how 
long  a  flea  lives,  to  what  depth  the  fea  is  lighted  by  the  fun,  and  what  fort 
of  foul  oyfters  have. 

BIDDER* 


O  Hercules  !  what  a  curious  difcuffion  l 


MERCURY. 

What  would  you  fay  if  you  were  to  hear  his  infinitely  more  fubtle  difco- 
veries  concerning  feed,  and  generation,  and  the  formation  of  embryos  in. 
the  womb  ;  and  how  man  is  a  rifible  animal,  and  an  afs  neither  a  rifible  ani¬ 
mal,  nor  a  building,  nor  a  failing  one. 

X 

*  Double  character.]  Alluding  to  Andotle’s  ?#<;  tcruTsgutcvt  raj  ^<xArjcr»*yf,  f£a>T£f»xy;  t y$ 

fvropikui,  the  do&rine  of  Ariftotle,  we  are  told,  was  of  two  kinds,  exoteric,  and  acroatic  :  under, 
the  firft  were  ranked  rhetoric,  meditation,  nice  difputes  on  the  knowledge  of  civil  things  ;  under 
the  other,  the  more  remote  and  fubtle  philofophy,  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  dialedive 
difeeptations.  See  Stanley’s  Life  of  Ariftotle. 

f  Summum  bonum .]  Aridotle  held  that  the  fummum  bonum,  or  greated  poflible  beatitude, 
confided  in  the  function  of  perfect  life,  according  to  virtue  ;  and  the  ufe  of  virtue,  according 
to  nature,  without  any  impediment. 
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BIDDER. 

Moft  wonderful  do&rines,  indeed,  and  amazingly  ufeful !  I  will  give 
you  twenty  for  him. 

MERCURY. 

Very  well.  Who  have  we  left?  O,  this  Sceptic,  you  *  Pyrrhian  there, 
ftand  forth,  that  you  may  be  fold  immediately:  numbers  are  going  away,  I 
fee,  and  the  fale  muft  be  arnongft  a  very  few.  Now,  gentlemen,  who  buys 

him  ? 

BIDDER. 


I  will  :  but  firft  tell  me,  you,  what  do  you  know  ? 

f  PHILOSOPHER. 


Nothing. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 


BIDDER. 


PHILOSOPHER. 
That  nothing  appears  to  me  to  be  certain. 


BIDDER. 

I 

And  are  we  nothing  ourfelves  ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 
That  I  am  not  certain  of. 

BIDDER. 


And  do  you  know  yourfelf  to  be  nothing  ? 

PHILOSOPHER* 

That  I  am  ftill  more  in  doubt  about. 


BIDDER. 

Strange  perplexity  !  but  what  are  thofe  fcales  for  ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

In  them  I  weigh  the  reafons  on  each  fide,  and  when  I  find  the  balance 
equal  on  both,  conclude  that  I  know  nothing. 

BIDDER. 

And  can  you  do  any  thing  elfe  well  ? 


*  Pyrrhia. 3  Meaning  Pyrrho,  the  famous  fceptic;  as  he  is  putting  up  to  fale,  he  calls  him 
Pyrrhia,  the  name  of  a  Have. 

•f  P bibfophcr ,~\  As  nothing  remains  in  the  original  but  the  initial  letters  the  commen¬ 

tators  are  in  doubt  whether  Lucian  meant  the  contra&ion  Phil,  for  Philofopher,  or  the  famous 
fceptic  Philo.  I  have  preferred  the  former,  becaufe  Pyrrho,  the  founder,  had  been  mention¬ 
ed  before,  and  Lucian  did  not  mean  to  change  the  perfon,  but  only  to  call  him  by  the  general 
name  of  philofopher ;  it  is  a  matter,  however,  of  no  great  conference  which  name  we  call 
him  by. 
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Every  thing,  but  overtake  a  fugitive. 
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bidder. 

And  why  not  that  ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Becaufe,  friend,  I  cannot  *  apprehend  him. 

BIDDER. 

4 

I  believe  you,  for  you  feem  very  lazy,  and  very  ignorant :  but  what  is 
the  fum  of  all  your  knowlege? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

To  learn  nothing,  to  hear  nothing,  and  to  fee  nothing. 

BIDDER. 

And  fo,  you  fay,  you  are  deaf  and  blind. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Aye,  and,  moreover,  without  fenfe  or  judgment,  and  in  nothing  differ¬ 


ing 


from  a  mere  worm* 


BIDDER. 


With  all  thefe  good  qualities,  I  lhall  certainly  buy  you  :  what  do  you 


think  him  worth  ? 
An  Attic  mina. 


MERCURY* 

BIDDER. 


There  it  is  :  what  fay  you,  friend,  have  I  bought  you  ? 


PHILOSOPHER 


That  remains  a  doubt.. 


BIDDER. 


By  no  means,  for  I  have  bought  and  paid  for  you. 

PHILOSOPHER* 
That  I  mufl:  confider  on,  and  .call  in  queftion. 

BIDDER. 

4 

Follow  me,  however,  as  a  fervant  ought. 

PHILOSOP  HER* 
Who  knows  whether  you  fpeak  truth  or  not  ? 


*  j4pprcke?id him.']  a  *ara*a/x£«»-oi'.  <c  Ka.'vaXoc^avnv^  fays  a  learned  commentator,  ad  intellec¬ 
t's  facultatem  creberrime  referunt  Sceptici,  negantque  aliquid  a  fe  Comprehend!.’1  The  word 
apprehend,  luckily  anfwers  exa&ly  to  the  original  in  its  double  fenfe. 

+  Have  l  bought  you.]  The  Sceptic’s  doubting,  after  all,  whether  he  was  bought  or  not,  and' 
whether  any  body  was  prefen t,  are  fine  ftrokes  of  true  humour*  The  whole  fatire  on  the  ab- 
furdity  of  univerfal  Scepticifm,  is,  indeed,  inimitable* 
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BIDDER, 

The  crier  there,  my  money,  and  every  body  here  prefent. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

And  are  there  any  prefent  ? 

BIDDER. 

I  lhall  throw  you  into  the  *  mill,  and  convince  you  that  I  am  your  mat¬ 
ter,  by  -f  chirology, 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Of  that  I  beg  leave  to  doubt. 

BIDDER. 

By  heaven,  but  I  have  determined  it  already. 

MERCURY. 

Ceafe  contradicting,  and  follow  your  matter.  I  invite  you  all  here,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  tomorrow,  when  I  lhall  fell  you  fome  common  people,  lawyers, 
mechanics*  and  fo  forth. 

* 

*  The  mill.]  This  was  a  common  punifhment,  both  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Te¬ 
rence  always  fends  his  Haves  ad  piftrinum. 

+  Chirology .]  The  critics  explain  this  paflage,  by  telling  us  that  the  Xoyof,  or  belt 

kind  of  argument,  was  that  which,  by  dint  of  fophifms,  could  make  the  weaker  caufe  appear 
the  ftrongeft ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  »rru7  or  x,upu  \oyog,  was  the  worft,  or  weakeft  kind  of 
argument,  which  made  even  a  good  and  juft  caufe  appear  to  be  a  bad  and  unjuft  one  :  and  this  is 
the  argument  by  which  the  buyer  was  to  convince  the  philofopher  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
Lucian,  however,  fecms  to  me,  in  this  place,  though  it  is  not  fuggefted  by  any  of  his  commen¬ 
tators,  to  play  upon  the  word  xtlFu*  and  to  intimate  that  the  philofopher  (hould  be  convinced 
by  the  hand  argument  (in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fay  argumentum  baculinum),  ora  good 
beating,  which  I  have  ventured  to  render  by  the  word  chirology,  which  may  be  applied  to 
both  meanings. 


THE 


THE 


FISHERMAN, 

A  DIALOGUE. 

% 

The  excellent  Satire  of  the  preceding  Dialogue,  apparently  aimed  at  the  falfe  Philo - 
fcphers  of  Antiquity,  zvho ,  to  fpeak  in  the  Language  of  Scripture,  profefling 
themfclves  to  be  wife,  became  Fools,  had fo  alarmed  the  whole  indignant  Race, 
that  they  fell  upon  Lucian,  we  may  fuppofe ,  as  the  Heroes  of  the  Dunciad  did 
on  Pope,  with  no  fmall  Degree  of  Acrimony  and  Refentment .  In  the  following 
Anfwer  to  their  Accufations ,  he  defends  himfelf  in  fuch  a  Manner ,  as  mitjl  con¬ 
vince  every  impartial  Reader ,  that  he  was  an  Enemy ,  not  to  true ,  but  falfe 
* 

Philofophy .  This  Dialogue  is  called  the  Fisherman,  from  a  very  laugh¬ 
able  Circumflance ,  introduced  towards  the  End  of  it .  ‘The  whole  abounds  with 
good  Senfe ,  Wit,  and  Humour . 


SOCRATES. 

PELT,  pelt  the  rafeal  with  flones  upon  ftones;  at  him  again  with  clods; 

cover  him  with  fhells,  bruife  him  with  flaves  :  do  not  let  him  get 
away  from  you  :  at  him,  Plato ;  at  him,  Chryfippus ;  and  you,  and  you ; 
let  us  make  a  phalanx  of  lhields,  and  fall  upon  him  all  together; 

*  Let  flaves  on  flaves,  on  pouches  pouches  fall. 

Each  flrengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all. 

/ 

He  is  our  common  enemy,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  whom  he  hath  not 
abufed.  Now,  Diogenes,  if  ever,  ufe  your  club,  and  do  not  fpare  him: 
let  the  blafphemous  wretch  fuffer  the  punifhment  he  has  deferved : 

4“  Now  call  to  mind  your  ancient  trophies  won. 

Your  great  forefathers’  virtues.  Sad  your  own. 


*  Let  flaves,  feV.]  A  parody  on  that  verfe  in  Homer, 

(Pprrgr)  <ppyT£V)(pir)  ccp (pvT^a.  (pvKoiq*  II.  book  B',  363. 

In  tribes,  and  nations,  to  divide  thy  train, 

His  feparate  troops,  let  every  reader  call, 

Each  iirengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all. 

Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  ii.  I.  431. 

-f-  Now  call  to  mind]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xi.  1,  287. 

Vol.  I.  K  k  Ariftotle, 
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Ariftotle,  make  more  hafte  :  that  is  right :  the  wild  bead  is  taken  :  we  have  got 
you,  rafcal,  and  will  teach  you  foon  .who  it  is  you  have  calumniated.  What 

fhall  we  do  with  him  ?  Let  each  of  us  find  out  a  different  way  of  killing 

* 

him,  fo  we  lhall  all  be  revenged  :  he  ought  to  fuffer  *  feven  deaths  from 
every  one  of  us* 

PLATO. 

*f-  Let  him  be  crucified. 

SOCRATES. 

But  firft,  by  Jupiter,  I  will  have  him  whipped. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Dig  out  his  eyes. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Better  pluck  his  tongue  out. 

SOCRATES. 

What  fay  you,  Empedocles  ? 

EMPE  DOCLES. 

Throw  him  into  the  furnace  of  mount  jffitna,  that  he  may  take  heed  for 
the  future  how  he  abufes  his  betters. 

PLATO. 

O,  bed  of  all !  like  Orpheus,  or  Pentheus,  let  him  be  torn  to  pieces 
amongd  the  rocks,  that  every  one  of  us  may  take  a  bit  of  him  before  we  go. 

L  U  C  I  A.N. 

O  do  not,  do  not !  fpare  me,  1  entreat  you,  by  fuppliant,  befriending  Jove. 

SOCRATES. 

It  is  decreed,  and  nothing  can  fave  thee.  Hear  what  J  Homer  fays— 
and  expedt  nothing  but 

♦ 

*  Seven  deaths.")  That  is,  feven  deaths  from  each  of  the  feven  philofophers  whom  he  had 
abufed  t  thus  each  man  was  to  revenge,  not  only  his  own  caufe,  but  that  of  every  one  of  hia 
brethren,  who  had  fuffered  the  fame  indignity  :  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  fumnaum  jus,  which  is 
fo  often  and  fo  truly  called  fumma  injuria. 

-j-  Let  him,  CsV.]  The  tranferibers  of  Lu^n  have  here,  in  my  opinion,  much  injured  the 
original,  by  putting  all  the  punilhments  into  the  mouth  of  Plato,  as  the  fatire  is  certainly  more 
pointed  by  dividing  them,  as  I  have  done  in  the  tranflation:  Plato  is  for  hanging,  Socrates  for 
whipping,  Chryfippus  for  digging  out  his  eyes,  and  Pythagoras  (who  the  reader  will  remember 
enjoined  filence  to  his  followers),  is  for  cutting  out  his  tongue  :  whereas,  by  making  Plato 
fpeak  the  whole,  all  the  humour  and  propriety  is  loft. 

Swift  had  probably  this  paifage  of  Lucian  in  his  view,  in  his  humorous  account  of  the  poifon- 
ang  Edmund  Curl. 

X  Homer  fays .]  Part  of  Achilles’  furious  fpeech  fo  He&or,  when  he  is  going  to  kill  him.  See 
Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xxiii,  1.  338. 

Such 

* 
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Such  leagues  as  men  and  furious  lions  join. 

LUCIAN. 

Let  Homer,  then,  fpeak  for  me  alfoj  perchance  you  will  revere  his 
words,  and  not  defpife  the  reciter. 

*  Spare  a  good  man,  and,  for  the  life  I  owe. 

Rich  heaps  of  brafs  lhall  in  thy  tent  be  told. 

And  fteel,  well-temper’d,  and  perfuafive  gold  ; 

Which  ev'n  the  wifefl:  love. 


PLATO. 

Homer  will  fupply  us  with  an  anfwer  too  :  for  inftance, 

•f  Think  not  to  live,  tho*  all  thy  gold  be  Ihown : 

Shall  we  difmifs  thee,  in  fome  future  ftrife. 

To  rilk,  more  bravely,  thy  now  forfeit  life  ? 

LUCIAN. 

Wretch  that  I  am !  even  my  beft  hope,  my  Homer,  fails  me.  I  mult 
fly  to  Euripides ;  he,  perhaps,  may  fave  me. 

O  fave  the  fuppliant  man  !  for  him,  thou  know’ft, 

’Tis  impious  to  deftroy. 

PLATO. 

And  does  not  the  fame  Euripides  fay. 

Shall  not  the  evil-doer  fuffer  ill  ? 

LUCIAN. 

And  mud  I  then  be  killed  for  a  few  words  only  ? 

PLATO. 

By  Jove,  you  lhall ;  for,  as  he  fays  in  another  place, 

J  The  fure  reward  of  an  unbridled  tongue. 

And  impious  pride,  is  mifery,  and  woe. 

LUCIAN. 

If  by  no  art,  or  fubterfuge  whatever,  I  can  efcape,  and  you  are  determined 
to  make  an -end  of  me,  at  leaft  inform  me  what  irremediable  injury  I  have 
done  you,  that  you  Ihould  thus  feize  upon,  and  condemn  me. 

*  Spare  a  good ,  &fc\]  See  Homer's  Iliad,  book  xi.  and  other  places  ;  the  words,  11  Which 
ev’n  the  wifefl:  love,”  are  not  in  Homer,  but  added  by  Lucian. 

f  Think  not  to  live*']  From  Diomed’s  fpeech  to  Dolon.  See  Pope’s  Iliad,  book  x.  1.  5*7* 

X  The  Jure  reward \  tsV.]  See  the  Bacchic  of  Euripides. 
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PLATO. 

Aik  thyfelf,  villain,  what  thou  haft  done;  alk  thofe  *  fine  books  thou 
haft  written,  where  thou  haft  traduced  Philofophy  herfelf,  and  lhamefully 
abufed  us;  putting  up  to  public  fale  philofophers,  and,  what  is  more,  free¬ 
men  :  incenfed  at  this,  as  well  we  may  be,  we  have  got  leave  of  Pluto  to 
leave  the  infernal  manfions ;  Chryfippus  here,  and  Epicurus,  and  myfelf, 
and  Ariftotle,  and  filent  Pythagoras,  and  Diogenes,  and  all  thofe,  whom 
thou,  in  thy  writings,  haft  fo  inhumanly  torn  to  pieces. 

LUCIAN. 

Now  I  begin  to  breathe  again  ;  for  I  am  fure  you  will  not  kill  me  when 
you  know  how  I  have  really  behaved  towards  you;  therefore,  throw  away 
your  {tones,  or  rather,  if  you  pleafe,  keep  them  for  thofe  who  deferve  them 
better. 

PLATO. 

/ 

Nonfenfe  :  I  tell  you,  die  you  mu  ft,  and  this  very  day, 

Prepare  for  death,  thy  deeds  have  well-deferv’d  it. 

*  m 

LUCIAN. 

And  would  you,  good  men  as  you  are,  kill  your  familiar  friend,  one  who 

wifhes  you  well ;  one  whom  you  ought  rather  to  commend,  who  thinks  with 

you  ;  one,  who  if  ic  is  not  too  much  arrogance  to  boaft  of  it,  may  be  called 

the  patron  and  promoter  of  your  ftudies,  and  has  laboured  fo  much  in  your 

fervice.  Take  heed  you  do  not  aft  like  the  philofophers  of  thefe  our  days, 

who  are  angry  with,  and  ungrateful  to,  the  man  who  has  deferved  every 
thing  from  them. 

PLATO. 

What  impudence  !  as  if  we  were  indebted  to  you  for  your  abufe,  and  you 
really  thought  you  were  converfing  with  flaves,  and  all  your  calumny  and 
reproach,  it  feems,  is  a  favour  conferred  upon  us. 

LUCIAN. 

Where,  and  when,  have  I  ever  abufed  or  reproached  you  ?  I,  who,  through 
all  my  life,  have  praifed  and  admired  philofophy  ;  always  extolling  you,  and 
ftudying  your  works  :  whence  have  I  borrowed  every  thing  I  fay,  but  from 
you  ?  tafling,  like  the  bee,  your  flowers,  and  producing  the  honey  to  man- 

*  Thofe  fine  booh,  £sfr.]  The  Sale  of  Philofophers. 

•J*  Prepare^  feV.] 

Aaivot  ktg-q  yyvm&i  kcckv *  imk*  bom  to%ya<;, 

Homer’s  Iliad,  book  iii,  1.  ^7. 
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kind  :  They  know  from  whom  it  comes,  diftinguifh  every  flower,  and  ad¬ 
mire,  praife,  and  envy  him,  who  gathered  it:  though,  in  truth,  their 
praifes  are  due  to  you  alone,  and  to  that  fertile  meadow  which  produces 
them  in  fuch  infinite  numbers  and  variety,  as  requires  a  fkilful  hand,  fo  to 
blend  and  unite  them,  that  they  may  recommend  and  adorn  each  other. 
And  can  he,  who  thus  enjoys  your  bounty,  fpeak  ill  of  thofe  to  whom  he  is 
fo  much  obliged;  thofe,  to  whom  alone  he  is  indebted  for  his  charadter, 
and  reputation  ?  unlefs  he  were  of  the  fame  difpofition  with  *  Thamyris, 
or  -f  Eurytus,  of  old,  who  pretended  to  vie  with  the  very  Mufes,  that  in- 
fpired  him  ;  or  contend  with  Apollo  himfelf,  and  aim  a  dart  at  him,  who 
taught  him  the  ufe  of  the  quiver. 

PLATO. 

This  is  all  rhetorical  declamation,  diredtly  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  only 
makes  your  infolent  behaviour  more  unpardonable  ;  to  the  injury,  you  have 
done  us,  it  adds  ingratitude  alfo;  for  receiving,  by  your  own  confeffion, 
arms  from  us,  you  turned  them  againft  us ;  made  us  your  butt,  and  faid 
every  thing  you  could  againft  us.  This  was  the  reward  we  met  with,  for 
opening  our  field,  and  permitting  you  to  fill  your  bofom  with  our  fpoils ; 
and  for  this,  you  but  the  more  deferve  to  perifh. 

LUCIAN. 

Obferve,  now,  how  you  give  ear  to  refentment  alone,  unmindful  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Little  did  I  think  that  ever  anger  would  thus  fubdue  Plato,*  Arif- 
totle,  Chryfippus,  or  any  of  you;  you,  whom,  of  all  men,  I  looked  upon 
as  far  from  fuch  weaknefs.  Surely,  however,  my  moft  venerable  adverfa- 
ries,  you  will  not  kill  me  unheard,  and  unconvidted  :  do  not  determine  any 
thing  by  force,  or  violence;  but  hear  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and  de¬ 
cide  according  to  equity  and  truth.  Appoint,  therefore,  a  judge,  let  all 

d 

accufe  me,  or  any  one  of  you  whom  you  ihali  choofe  by  vote,  and  I  will 
anfwer  to  the  crimes  alleged  againft  me.  If  it  appears  that  I  have  done 

*  Tbamyrus,"]  Thamyris  was  fo  renowned  for  his  fkill  in  mufic,  as  to  rival  his  matter  Apollo, 
who,  growing  jealous,  took  his  eyes  and  lyre  away  from  him. 

•f  Eurytus . )  Eurytus  was  king  of  Oechalia,  and  famous  for  his  fkill  in  archery.  He  pro- 
pofed  his  daughter,  Iole,  in  marriage,  to  any  perion  that  could  conquer  him  at  the  exercife  of 
the  bow.  This,  probably,  gave  rife  to  the  ilory  of  his  rivalling  Apollo,  and  being  flam  by 
him.  Homer  calls  him,  vain  Eurytus, 

- whofe  art  became  his  crime, 

Swept  from  the  earth,  he  perilh’d  in  his  prime. 

See  Pope's  OdyfTey,  book  riii.  1.  2^7. 
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you  any  wrong,  and  juftice  condemns  me,  1  am  content  to  fufFer  the  punifti- 
ment  deferved :  and  you  will  do  no  violence.  If,  on  the  trial,  I  fhall  be 
found  innocent  and  irreprehenfible,  the  judge  will  acquit  me,  and  you  will 
turn  your  refentment  towards  thofe  who  deceived,  and  fet  you  againft  me, 

PLATO. 

What !  turn  the  *  horfe  into  the  field  ;  fo  you  may  deceive  the  judges, 
and  efcape.  It  is  well  known  you  are  an  able  orator,  a  fubrle  pleader,  and 
rather  too  knowing  in  difputation  :  what  judge  can  we  have  whom  you  will 
not  bribe  (for  you  are  capable  of  any  bafenefs),  to  give  fentence  in  your 
favour  ? 

LUCIAN. 

Be  fatisfied  with  regard  to  that :  I  want  no  partial,  or  fufpedted  judge, 
none  who  will  fell  me  their  opinion  ;  for,  behold  1  have  brought  with  me, 
and  here  appoint  your  own  Philofophy,  herfelf,  to  be  our  umpire. 

PLATO. 

But,  if  we  are  judges,  who  is  to  be  the  accufer  ? 

LUCIAN. 

You  fhall  yourfelves  be  both;  nor  am  I  fearful  of  the  event :  fo  much' 
have  I  the  better  of  the  caufe,  and  infinitely  more  than  is  neceffary  in  my 
favour. 

PLATO. 

What  fay  you,  Socrates  and  Pythagoras  ?  The  man  defires  nothing  un¬ 
reasonable,  when  he  thus  provokes  the  trial  :  how  mult  we  a dfc? 

SOCRATES. 

What  can  we  do,  but  proceed  to  the  tribunal,  and,  taking  Philofophy 
with  us,  hear  what  he  has  to  fay  in  his  defence  :  for  to  condemn  without 
trial,  becometh  not  men  like  us,  but  fools  alone,  the  flaves  of  anger,  and 
thole  who  meafure  juftice  by  the  ftrength  of  their  arm  :  if  we  ftone  him 
unheard,  and  unconvidted,  we  fhall  give  our  enemies  occafion  to  fpeak  ill 
of  us;  we,  more  efpecially,  who  profefs  ourfelves  lovers  of  equity:  what 
fhall  we  fay  of  Anytus  and  Melitus,  of  my  accufers,  or  of  my  judges,  if 
this  man  is  condemned  by  us,  without  giving  him  the  chance  of  the  hour- 
? 

PLA- 

*  Turn  the  horfe, ]  A  proverbial  expreflion,  (fee  Erafmus),  as  much  as  to  fay,  **  Turn  a 
horfe  loofe,  and  catch  him  again  if  you  can.”  The  proverb,  we  fee,  is  very  applicable  to  the 
occafion. 

•{*  The  hour-glafs.']  In  the  Athenian  courts  of  judicature,  the  plaintiff,  being  placed  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  defendant  on  the  right,  both  of  them  fpoke  fet  orations  in 

their 
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PLATO. 

Socrates,  you  are  right :  let  us  go  in  fearch  of  Philofophy ;  fhe  (hall  be 
the  judge,'  and  we  will  abide  by  her  determination. 

LUCIAN. 

This,  O  wife  and  prudent  men,  is  certainly  the  beft  and  moft  legal  me¬ 
thod  :  keep  your  (tones,  however,  as  I  advifed  you,  for  you  will  want  them 
foon  at  the  tribunal.  But  where  (hall  we  find  Philofophy  ?  for  I  do  not 

know  where  (he  lives;  though  f  have  been  looking  out  for  her  houfe  a  long 

% 

time,  ia  hopes  of  meeting  with  her  there.  In  my  way  I  lit  on  feveral  men 
with  long  beards,  and  cloaks,  who  faid  they  had  juft  come  from  her;  ima¬ 
gining,  therefore,  that  they  mud  know  her  place  of  abode,  I  enquired  of 
them,  but  they,  who  knew  no  more  than  myfelf,  either  gave  me  no  an- 
fwer,  in  order  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  or  directed  me  from  one  door  to 
another,  fo  that  to  this  day  I  could  never  find  the  houfe.  Many  a  time, 
either  led  by  my  own  fancy,  or  following  fome  guide,  I  vifited  certain  places, 
where  I  thought  myfelf  fure  of  catching  her,  attracted  thither  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  comers  and  goers,  who  all  appeared  with  fevere  countenances, 
grave  habits,  and  looks,  that  carried  with  them  the  appearance  of  deep 
thought  and  meditation.  With  thefe  I  crouded  myfelf  in,  unobferved,  and 
gained  admiffion.  There  faw  I  a  woman,  who,  though  (he  feemed  to  have 
dreffed  herfelf  with  a  kind  of  ftudied  neatnefs,  had  not  the  true  air  of  fim- 
plicity  about  her.  Her  hair,  it  was  too  vifible,  which  (he  wifhed  to  appear 
loofely  flowing,  (he  had  taken  care  to  adorn,  nor  was  her  robe  put  on  with¬ 
out  affectation  :  her  whole  drefs  was  plainly  an  artful  imitation  of  eafy  ne¬ 
gligence;  the  paint  and  varnifh,  notwithftanding,  appeared  through  all  ; 
her  difcourfe  was  loofe,  like  that  of  a  harlot;  (lie  feemed  happy  when  her 
lovers  praifed  her  beauty,  and,  if  they  made  her  any  prefent,  accepted  it 
with  greedinefs  :  would  fit  always  near  the  rich,  but  took  no  notice  of  the 
poor  amongfl  them.  When  (he  was  uncovered,  I  obferved  a  gold  necklace, 
as  thick  as  a  dog-chain  ;  when  I  faw  this,  I  retired  immediately,  not  with- 

their  own  behalf ;  and  left,  by  the  length  of  their  fpeeches,  they  Hiou Id  weary  the  judges’ pa¬ 
tience,  and  hinder  them  from  proceeding  to  other  bufinefs,  they  were  limited  to  a  certain  fpace 
of  time,  which  was  meafured  by  a  xte^vipay  or  hour-glafs,  differing  from  ours  in  this,  that, 
inftead  offand,  they  made  ule  of  water.  To  prevent  fraud,  there  was  an  officer  appointed  to 
diftribute  the  water  equally  to  both  lides  ;  when  the  glafs  was  run  out,  they  were  permitted  to 
fpeak  no  farther  Ifother  bufinefs  intervened,  the  glafs  was  Hopped  for  the  time;  and  if  any 
perfon  had  finiffied  his  fpeech,  before  all  his  water  was  run  our,  he  might  make  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  another. 


>Ut 
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out  pitying  thofe  miferable  wretches,  who  fuffered  themfelves  thus  to  be 
led  by  her,  not  by  the  nofe,  but  by  the  beard,  and,  like  Ixion,  embraced  a 
cloud  for  a  Juno. 

PLATO. 

So  far  you  are  right;  for  the  door  is  not  eafily  found,  nor  open  to  every 
one  :  neither,  indeed,  is  there  any  ncceffity  of  going  to  her  houfe,  for  we 
Ihall  meet  her  here  in  the  Ceramicus,  on  her  return  from  the  Academy, 
when  fhe  comes  to  walk  in  the  portico,  as  fhe  ufually  does  every  day  :  and 
behold  !  here  the  is  :  obferve  her  decent  habit,  the  mildnefs  of  her  afpedt, 
how  flow  fhe  walks  along,  and  feems  wrapped  in  thought. 

LUCIAN. 

I  fee  feveral,  whofe  gait  and  habit  are  the  fame,  and  yet  but  one  of  them 
can  really  be  Philofophy. 

PLATO. 

True  :  but  when  (he  comes  to  fpeak,  you  will  foon  know  which  it  is. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Ha  !  Plato,  Chryfippus,  Ariftotle,  and  all  of  you,  my  befl:  and  nobleft 
followers,  here!  What  brought  you  again  to  life?  Who  has  injured  you 
in  the  regions  below  ?  for  ye  all  feem  angry  :  who  is  this  prifoner  you  are 
dragging  along  with  you  ?  Is  he  a  murtherer  ?  Has  he  Gripped  the  dead, 
or  robbed  a  temple  ? 

PLATO. 


O  Philofophy,  he  is  worfe,  and  more  wicked  than  all  of  them;  for  he 
has  dared  to  afperfe  thy  mod  venerable  charadter,  and  abufed  us  all,  for 
what  we  learned  of  thee,  and  left  in  our  writings  to  pofterity. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

And  are  you  fo  highly  enraged  at  him  for  fpeaking  evil  of  me?  Know 
you  not  what  I  fuffered  from  Comedy,  at  the  *  feaft  of  Bacchus,  and  yet  I 
never  called  her  to  account,  or  reproved  her  for  it ;  fhe  is  at  liberty  to  fport, 
it  fuits  a  feftival ;  and  well  I  know,  that  nothing  truly  good  and  valuable 

is  ever  the  worfe  for  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  it,  but  comes  out,  like  void 
from  the  hammer,  only  more  bright  and  fplendid.  You  are  angry  and  pro¬ 
voked,  ye  know  not  why.  What  makes  you  pull  him  fo  tight  ?  you  will 
ftr angle  him. 


/ 


*  Feaft  of  Bacchus.*]  Alluding  to  the  Comedy  of  the  Clouds,  by  Ariftophanes,  reprefented 
during  the  folemnity  of  that  feftival,  when  Philofophy  fuffered  fo  much  in  .the  perfon  of  So¬ 
crates,  from  the  indecent  raillery  of  that  celebrated  Jsoet, 
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PLATO. 

We  have  got  leave  for  a  day,  and  came  up  on  purpofe  to  inflidt  on  him 
the  punilhment  which  he  deferves,  as  foon  as  we  heard  what  he  had  publiflied 
againft  us. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

And  would  you  put  him  to  death  unheard,  and  before  any  trial  ?  He 
feems  as  if  he  wanted  to  fay  fomething  in  his  own  defence. 

PLATO. 

No :  we  have  referred  every  thing  to  you ;  your  opinion  rauft  decide  the 
controverfy. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

What  fay  you  ? 

LUCIAN. 

To  you,  my  divine  miftrefs,  I  fubmit,  for  you  alone  can  difcover  truth ; 
but,  with  much  intreaty,  fcarce  could  I  prevail  on  them  to  refer  the  caufe  to 
your  determination. 

J  PLATO. 

Now,  rafcal,  you  can  call  her  your  miftrefs  :  but  a  little  while  ago,  in- 
a  full  afiembly,  you  pronounced  her  moft  contemptible,  and  would  fell  all 
her  dodtrines  for  two  pence. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

But,  fuppofe  he  meant  only  to  expofe,  not  Philofophy,  but  fome  im- 
poftors,  who  committed  bad  actions  in  my  name. 

LUCIAN. 

That  you  fhall  foon  be  allured  of,  if  you  will  attend  to  what  I  lhall  fay  in 
my  defence :  but  let  us  ftep  afide  a  little  to  the  *  Areopagus,  or  rather  to 
the  Acropolis  itfelf,  whence,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  we  may  fee  every 
thine  about  the  city. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

You,  my  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  may  walk  about  the  'f-  Portico;  I 
will  come  to  you  again,  as  foon  as  this  affair  is  determined. 

LUCIAN. 

Who  are  thefe  ?  by  their  mein  and  deportment  they  feem  to  be  moft  truly 
refpeitable. 

#  Areopagus."]  The  great  Athenian  court  of  judicature,  called  the  Areopagus,  or  Mars’s  Hill, 
as  fables  tell  us,  from  the  arraignment  of  Mars,  who  was  the  firft  criminal  tried  in  it. 

f  Portico .]  The  or  Poecile,  fo  called  from  the  variety  it  contained  of  curious  pic- 

tures,  done  by  the  greateft  matters,  was  the  famous  Portico  where  Zeno  taught  philofophy,  and 
inftituted'  the  Stoic  fe£t,  fo  called  from  ttoa,  another  name  for  this  portico. 

Vol.  I.  L  1 
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PHILOSO  PHY. 

That  mafculine  figure  is,  Virtue,  the  other,  Wifdom,  the  other,  Juftice; 
fhe  who  goes  before  them  is.  Education ;  that  colourlefs,  and  almoft  imper¬ 
ceptible  form,  is.  Truth, 

LUCIAN. 

I  cannot  fee  her. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Do  not  you  obferve  that  fimple,  unadorned  figure,  naked,  and  that  Teems 
to  withdraw  itfelf,  and  Hide  away  from  you  ? 

LUCIAN. 

Now,  I  have  juft  a  glimpfe  of  her  :  but  why  not  carry  them  with  us,  as 
affeffors  ?  it  will  make  the  court  more  full  and  complete  :  Truth  I  would 
wifh  above  all  to  appear  as  an  advocate  for  me. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Come  then,  follow  me  :  one  caufe  will  not  be  much  trouble  to  you,  efpe- 
cialiy  where  I  am  fo  nearly  concerned. 

TRUTH. 

Go  you  along :  there  is  no  occafion  for  me  to  hear,  again,  what  I  am 
already  fo  well  acquainted  with. 

LUCIAN. 

But  to  me  your  prefence  will  be  highly  neceffary,  to  point  out  every  thing 
to  them. 

TRUTH. 

I  muft  bring,  then,  my  two  attendants,  who  are  my  beft  friends. 

PH  ILOSOPHY. 

Carry  as  many  as  you  pleafe. 

TRUTH. 

Follow  me  then.  Liberty,  and  Freedom  of  Speech,  that  we  may  fave 
this  little  man,  my  friend,  and  admirer,  who  is  brought  into  peril  without 
a  caufe.  You,  Convidtion,  may  remain  here. 

LUCIAN. 

By  no  means,  my  honoured  miftrefs ;  fhe,  if  any,  fhould  certainly  come 
with  us  :  for  I  muft  contend,  not  with  beafts,  but  with  the  moft  infolent  of 
men ;  men  who  will  not  eafily  be  argued  out  of  their  opinion,  but  are  per¬ 
petually  finding  fome  fubterfuge,  or  evafion.  Convidtion,  therefore,  will 

be  neceffary-* 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Moft  certainly  :  it  will  be  ftill  better  if  you  take  Demonftration.  alfo. 

TRUTH. 

Follow  me,  all  of  you,  as  your  prefence  will  be  necefiary  at  the  trial. 

ARISTOTLE. 

♦ 

Obferve,  Philofophy,  he  has  gained  over  Truth  againft  us. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

And  are  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Chryfippus  afraid  that  Truth  herfelf  ihould 
bear  falfe  tcftimony  in  his  favour  ? 

PLATO. 

By  no  means :  but  he  is  an  artful  flatterer,  and  may  over  perfuade  her. 

TRUTH. 

Take  courage,  for  nothing  unjuft  can  be  done,  where  Juftice  herfelf,  is 
prefent :  let  us  be  gone. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

But  tell  me  lirft,  what  is  your  name  ? 

LUCIAN. 

My  name  is  Parrhefiades,  or,  the  Free  Speaker,  the  fon  of  Alethion  and 
Eleuxicles,  or.  Truth  and  Convidtion. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Of  what  country  are  you  ? 

LUCIAN. 

I  am  a  Syrian,  and  bom  near  Euphrates  ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  purpofe,  for  many  of  my  adverfaries  here,  I  know,  are  Barbarians  as 
well  as  myfelf ;  their  learning  and  their  manners,  however,  are  not  from 
Solea,  from  Cyprus,  from  Babylon,  or  Stagyra :  befides,  that,  with  you,  a 
foreign  accent  is  no  fault,  where  the  opinion  is  juft  and  good. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

True  :  I  need  not  have  alked  you  thofe  queftions.  But  what  is  your  pro- 
feflion  ?  For  that  it  much  imports  us  to  know. 

LUCIAN. 

I  am  a  hater  of  pride,  impofture,  falfehood,  and  oftentation  i  I  hate,  in 
Ihort,  all  wicked  men,  of  whom,  you  well  know,  there  are  but  too  many. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Hercules,  a  moft  invidious  occupation  yours. 
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LUCIAN. 

It  is  indeed;  you  fee  what  hatred  I  incur  by  it,  and  what  dangers  I  am 
liable  to  :  but  I  have  another  bufinefs  alfo,  the  very  oppofite  to  that ;  the 
bufinefs  I  mean,  of  love,  efteem,  and  approbation.  I  am  the  friend  of 
truth,  of  honour,  beauty,  of  limplicity,  of  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and 
good  ;  but  few  there  are  who  deferve  this  love  :  whereas,  of  thofe  who  merit 
my  hatred  there  are  millions.  Thus,  there  is  no  little  danger  of  lofing  all 
my  fkill  in  one  profeflion,  for  want  of  opportunities  to  exercife  it;  and  of 
being  too  great  a  proficient  in  the  other. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Never  fear:  you  may  do  both,  without  dividing  the  bufinefs ;  they  feem, 
indeed,  to  be  two  different  profeffions,  but  in  reality  are  but  one. 

LUCIAN. 

You  are  the  bell  judge  of  that :  my  maxim,  however,  is  to  hate  the  bad, 
and  to  love  and  praife  the  good  and  virtuous. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Well :  we  are  at  the  place  appointed,  we  will  determine  this  affair  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  Do  you,  prieflefs,  difpofe  the  feats  :  we,  in  the  mean 
time,  will  pay  our  adorations  to  the  goddefs. 

LUCIAN. 

Come,  now,  O  guardian  of  Athens  !  to  my  affiftance,  againft  thefe  proud 
and  wicked  men;  thou,  who,  every  day,  art  witnefs  to  their  perjuries,  thou 
•alone,  who  feeft  all  things,  haft  beheld  their  actions  ;  now  is  the  time  to 
punifli  them.  But,  if  I  fhould  be  overcome,  and  the  black  balls  prevail, 
O  throw  in  thy  fuffrage,  and  preferve  me. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Now,  we  are  feated,-  and  ready  to  hear  your  pleadings.  Choofe  one 
amongft  you,  who  has  the  beft  hand  at  an  accufation,  to  make  out  the  in- 
didfment;  do  you  put  your  arguments  together,  and  prove  his  guilt:  but 
you  muft  not  all  fpeak  at  once.  You,  Parrhefiades,  muft  afterwards  endea¬ 
vour  to  defend  yourfelf. 

PLATO. 

Which  of  us  is  tnoft  fit  for  this  undertaking  ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

That  fublimity  of  fentiment,  that  truly  Attic  eloquence,  fo  full  of  grace, 
and  perfuafion ;  that  prudence  and  fagacity,  that  power  of  words  in  demon- 
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ftration,  fo  attractive  and  commanding,  which  all  unite  in  Plato,  fufficiently 
point  out  the  proper  perfon  :  you,  therefore,  muft  open  the  caufe,  and  fpeak 
for  us  all.  Now  call  to  mind,  and  bring  together,  all  the  good  things  you 
have  faid  again  ft  Gorgias,  and  Polus,  and  Prodicus,  and  Hippias  :  for  this 
man  is  more  formidable  than  either  of  them.  Sprinkle,  withal,  a  little 
irony,  and  fome  of  thofe  pretty  interrogatories,  in  which  you  fo  abound. 
Add,  moreover,  if  you  pleafe,  that  inexpreflible  charm,  which  will  put  the 
great  Jupiter,  who  drives  the  fwift  chariot,  into  a  paflion  if  he  is  not  con¬ 
demned. 

PLATO. 

By  no  means  appoint  me,  but  rather  one  of  thefe  much  Sharper  orators, 
Diogenes  here,  or  Antifthenes,  or  Crates,  or  you,  Chryfippus  :  we  do  not 
want  elegance  or  ftrength  of  ftyle  upon  this  occafion,  but  a  regular  judicial 
procefs.  We  will  leave  oratory  to  Parrhefiades. 

DIOGENES. 

Well  then  :  I  will  begin  the  accufation ;  nor  will  there  be  need  of  any 

* 

long  fpeeches  about  it.  I  have  moft  reafon,  for  he  has  treated  me  worfe 
than  any  of  you,  and  fold  me  for  two  oboli. 

PLATO. 

Diogenes,  O  Philofophy,  will  fpeak  for  us  all :  but,  remember,  my  worthy 
friend,  in  your  accufation,  to  have  an  eye,  not  only  to  yourfelf  alone,  but 
to  the  common  caufe :  if  we  happen  to  difagree  amongft  ourfelves  in  opi¬ 
nion,  you  are  not  to  enter  info  examination,  or  determine  which  is  in  the 
right;  but  confine  your  refentment  to  the  injuries  done  to  Philofophy  her- 
felf,  abufed  and  calumniated  by  Parrhefiades  :  and,  leaving  our  diftenfions 
untouched,  defend  ftrenuoufly  what  vve  have  in  common  one  with  another: 
remember,  we  have  appointed  you  alone  to  adt  for  us,  we  truft  our  all  to 
you,  and  on  you  it  will  depend,  whether  what  we  do  fhall  appear  fair  and 
honeft,  or  be  deemed  what  he  has  thought  fit  to  call  it. 

DIOGENES. 

Never  do  you  fear  :  I  fhall  omit  nothing,  but  fpeak  as  well  as  I  can  for 
you  all  :  if,  perchance,  Philofophy,  overcome  by  his  eloquence,  for  fhe  is 
of  a  mild  and  gentle  difpofition,  fliould,  after  all,  acquit  him,  it  fhall  not 
be  my  fault;  I  will  flick  clofe  to  the  caufe,  and  endeavour  ro  convince  him, 

that  I  do  not  bear  the  *  ftaffin  vain. 
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delay  :  for  the  water  is  already  poured  out,  and  the  court  waits  for  you. 


LUCIAN. 


Let  Diogenes  alone  accufe  me  ;  the  reft  may  fit  with  you,  and  give  theic 


ballot. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Are  not  you  afraid  they  will  give  it  againft  you  ? 

LUCIAN. 

Not  at  all :  but  I  would  wilh  to  carry  it  by  a  great  majority. 

philosophy. 

Nobly  faid  :  come  fit  ye  down  :  do  you,  Diogenes,  begin. 


DIOGENES. 

Who,  and  what  we  are,  you,  O  Philofophy,  well  know ;  words,  there¬ 
fore,  are  unneceffary  on  this  occafion ;  for,  to  fay  nothing  of  myfelf,  who 
can  be  ignorant  of  how  much  benefit  to  mankind  have  been  the  works  of 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  the  reft  of  us  ?  Againft  characters  thus 
refpectable,  I  will  now  proceed  to  fhew  what  this  execrable  Parrhefiades  has 
wickedly  fuggcfted  :  renowned  for  oratory,  in  which  it  feems  he  excelled, 
he  left  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  reputation  he  acquired  there,  to  fum- 
mon  all  his  forces  againft  us,  whom  he  is  perpetually  employed  in  calumni¬ 
ating,  calling  us  hypocrites,  and  impoftors,  and  perfuading  the  multitude 
to  laugh  at  and  defpife  us,  as  men  of  no  account  or  eftimation.  Already  he 
has  brought  upon  us,  and  on  you,  O  Philofophy,  univerfal  hatred  ;  calling 
all  you  do  madnefs  and  folly.  What  you  had  taught  us  to  look  upon  as  feri- 
ous,  he  has  turned  intojeft  and  laughter  ;  only  to  infult  us,  and  gain  applaufe 
to  himfelf  from  the  fpedtators  :  for  fuch  is  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the 
vulgar,  that  they  are  ever  delighted  with  the  fcoffer  and  calumniator,  efpecially 
when  things  the  mod  facrcd  and  refpedtable  are  laughed  at  by  them  :  and 
therefore  was  it  that  formerly  they  were  fo  pleafed  with  Eupolis  and  Arifto- 
phanes,  who  brought  our  Socrates  on  the  ftage,  to  ridicule  him,  and  in¬ 
vented  fo  many  ftrange  fables  concerning  him  :  all  this  they  did  againft  one 
man,  at  the  feaft  of  Bacchus ;  it  was  part,  indeed,  of  the  folemnity  :  he  is 


fays  he,  which,  in  his  new  character  of  firft  counfel  in  the  caufe,  he  confiders  as  a  flaff  of 
office,  I  fhall  not  carry  in.  vain,  i.  e,  in  cafe  of  conviction,  he  ihould  exercife  it  on  the  delin¬ 
quent. 
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a  ’am  htcr-lo- mg  god,  and  rejoices,  perhaps,  in  this  kind  of  diverfion. 
But  this  man,  with  malice  prepenfe,  and  after  long  preparation,  calls  all 
the  great  people  together,  makes  up  a  large  volume  of  abufe,  and,  with  a 
founding  voice,  pours  it  forth  upon  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Aiiftotle,  Chryfip- 
pus,  myfelf,  and  all  of  you,  without  any  fpecious  excufe  or  a  public  fefti- 
val,  or  the  lead  provocation  from  us ;  had  he  been  injured,  indeed,  it  had 
been  more  pardonable  ;  but,  which  is  worfe  than  all.  He  pretends  to  do  thefe 
things  in  your  name,  and,  taking  Dialogue,  our  intimate  friend  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  makes  ufe  of  him  as  a  brother-actor,  and  fellow-combatant 
againft  us.  Moreover,  he  has  prevailed  on  our  companion,  Menippu*?,  to 
join  in  farces  with  him  :  you  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  he  alone,  -of  all  our 
companions,  is  not  here  to  affift  in  the  acculation,  but  has  betrayed  the 
common  caufe,  and  ablented  himfelf  on  purpofe. 

For  all  thefe  crimes,  mod  noble  judges,  it  is  meet  he  fliould  fuffer  condign 
puniihment.  What,  indeed,  can  he  fay  in  his  defence  againft  the  proof  of  fo 
many  witnefics  ?  Befides,  that  it  will  be  right  to  make  an  example  of  him,  and 
deter  others  from  the  like  contempt  of  Philofophy  hereafter :  whereas,  if  you 
quietly  fubmit  to  the  injury,  it  will  be  defervedly  called,  not  temperance 
and  moderation,  but  indolence  and  folly.  For  who  would  bear  fuch  an  af¬ 
front  as  the  lad  which  he  put  upon  us,  when  he  brought  us  into  the  market¬ 
place,  like  fo  many  flaves,  appointed  a  crier,  and  fold  fome  of  us  for  an 
Attic  mina,  fome  for  more;  me,  in  particular,  the  rafeal  difpoled  of  for 
two  oboli,  to  the  no  fmall  diverfion  of  the  fpedtators.  Thefe,  O  Philofo¬ 
phy,  are  the  reafons  of  our  returning  thus  to  earth,  to  fhevv  our  indignation 
againft  him,  and,  affronted  as  we  have  been,  to  requeft  that  you  will  re¬ 
venge  us. 

PLATO. 

Well  argued,  Diogenes;  you  have  faid  every  thing,  and  mod  excellently, 
that  could  be  faid  for  every  one  of  us. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Let  us  have  no  encomiums,  but  *  pour  in  for  the  defendant.  Parrhe- 
fiades,  it  is  your  turn  to  fpeak :  your  water  flows  now ;  therefore,  without 
farther  delay,  begin  immediately. 

*  Pour  in.]  i.  e*  Pour  the  water  into  the  hour-glafs.  See  note  on  the  Clepfydra. 
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Know  then,  O  Philofophy,  that  Diogenes  has  not  advanced  every  thing 
againft  me  which  he  might  have  done,  but,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not, 
has  paffed  over  many  accusations,  much  heavier  than  any  he  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced  :  for  my  own  part,  fo  far  am  I  from  denying  any  thing  I  have  faid, 
or  thinking  that  it  ftands  in  need  of  a  defence  in  this  place,  that  I  had  re- 
folved,  before  I  came  here,  that  whatever  he  might  forget  to  mention,  or  I 
had  not  thought  of  before,  I  would  now  take  the  opportunity  to  add,  that 
you  might  be  a  better  judge  what  kind  of  men  I  put  up  to  fale,  and  branded 
with  the  name  of  boafters  and  hypocrites  :  above  all,  I  muft  beg  you  to 
obfervc,  that  I  have  faid  nothing  of  any  man  but  what  is  true  :  and,  if  the 
reflections  appear  harlh  or  cruel,  thofe  who  do  the  evil  are  to  blame,  and 
not  I,  who  accufe  them  of  it.  At  my  firft  fetting  out  in  the  law,  I  per¬ 
ceived  fo  much  deceit,  lying,  impudence,  noife,  quarrelling,  and  a  thoufand 
more  things,  neceflarily  attendant  on  the  profeflion,  that,  difgufted  at  them, 
as  I  muft  naturally  be,  1  threw  it  afide,  turned  my  mind,  O  Philofophy, 
towards  thy  beauties,  and  refolved,  like  one  efcaped  from  ftorm  and  tern- 
peft,  into  a  peaceful  haven,  to  fpend  the  reft  of  my  life  under  jour  patron¬ 
age  and  protection.  No  fooncr  did  I  become  acquainted  with,  but  I  ad- 
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mired  both  you,  and  thefe  guides  to  happinefs  and  virtue;  ftretching  out 
their  hands  to  all  who  are  willing  to  meet  you ;  inculcating  the  belt  and 
moft  falutary  precepts  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  will  not  depart  from  them, 
but,  keeping  their  footfteps  firm,  and  their  eyes  always  fixed  on  the  rules 
preferibed  bj'  you,  direct  their  lives  according  to  them,  which,  indeed,  but 
few,  even  of  your  followers,  are  able  to  perform.  But  when  I  beheld  fuch 
numbers,  not  fmitten  with  the  love  of  Philofophy,  but  from  a  thirft  after 
that  glory  and  honour,  which  accompany  her ;  by  thofe  external  appear¬ 
ances,  which  all  may  eafily  put  on,  aping  the  good  and  great  in  their  beard, 
their  habit,  or  their  walk  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  their  lives  and  manners, 
belying  their  profeflion,  debafing  its  dignity,  and  aCting  in  direCt  oppofi- 
tion  to  your  precepts ;  I  muft  own,  I  could  not  look  upon  them  without 
indignation.  They  feemed  to  me  like  fome  tragic  aCtor,  who,  though  foft 
and  effeminate  himfelf,  fhould  play  the  part  of  Achilles,  or  Thefeus,  or  Her- 

*  ParrhcJladesJ\  i.  e.  Lucian,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  name  of  Parrhefiades,  or  the 
Free  Speaker.  Seneca,  in  like  manner,  calls  Demochares,  Parrhefiades,  “  ita,  fays  he,  ob  ni- 
miam  &  procacem  linguam  appellate/*  See  Seneca  de  Tran.  lib.  iii. 
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cules,  without  any  thing  of  the  hero,  either  in  his  voice  or  gait,  and  deli¬ 
cate  and  enervated,  under  the  ma/k  of  flrength  and  valour,  Helen  and  Poly- 
xena,  would  never  bear  fuch  bafe  refemblances,  and  the  victorious  Hercules 
would  foon,  with  his  club,  deftroy  the  hero,  for  thus  ignominioully  making 
a  woman  of  him. 

In  the  fame  manner,  when  I  faw  you  mifreprefented,  I  could  not  bear 
fuch  fhameful  acting;  to  behold  our  apes  thus  putting  on  the  appearance 
of  heroes;  to  fee  them  imitating  the  afs  of  *  Cuma?,  who,  putting  on  the 
lion’s  (kin,  and  roaring  dreadfully,  thought  he  might  pafs  among  the  Cu¬ 
mae  ans  for  a  real  lion,  till  the  ftranger,  who  often  had  feen  both,  and  could 
diftinguifh  one  from  the  other,  difcovered,  and  drove  him  off  with  a  good 
threfhing.  But  what  appeared  to  me,  O  Philofophy,  of  all  things  moll:  in¬ 
tolerable,  was,  that  when  thefe  men  adted  foolifhly,  wickedly,  and  unbe¬ 
comingly,  every  body  laid  the  blame  on  you,  and  immediately  abufed 
Chryfippus,  Plato,  Pythagoras,  or  whatever  philofopher’s  name  they  had 
affumed,  or  whofe  .precepts  they  had  pretended  to  adopt ;  from  the  bad 
lives  of  thefe  men,  the  world  formed  a  refemblance  of  your’s.  Had  you  been 
alive  this  would  never  have  happened;  but  you  were  long  fince  departed, 
and  thefe  they  every  day  faw  living  in  a  mod  fhameful  and  difhonourable 
manner;  thus  you  are  accufed  with  them,  and  brought  under  the  fame  con¬ 
demnation.  Thefe  things  I  could  not  fuffer;  I  attacked  them,  therefore, 
and  endeavoured  to  diferiminate  you  from  each  other  ;  and  for  this,  inftead 
of  thanking  me  for  it,  you  bring  me  to  juftice.  Were  I  to  fee  any  of  the 
initiated  dancing  unfeemly  *f“  out  of  his  place,  and  revealing  the  myfteries 
of  the  X  goddefles,  and,  being  incenfed,  fhould  fall  upon  and  reprove  him, 
would  you  call  me  impious  ?  that  would  be  the  highefl:  injuftice.  When  any 


*  The  afs  of  Cum<£* ]  Cumae  was  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  where  Tully  had  a 
feat,  called  Prxdium  Cumanum.  Lucian  here  alludes  to  the  known  fable  of  the  afs  in  the  lion’s 
fkin,  which  we  meet  with  in  iEfop,  who,  however,  has  not,  as  I  remember,  honoured  him  fo 
far  as  to  mention  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

f  Out  of  bis  place .]  See- Lucian’s  Treatife  on  Dancing. 

+  <f/je goddejfcs.]  Ceres  and  Prolerpine.  Lucian  here  alludes  to  the  Tbefmophoria,  or  Feafts 
of  Ceres  the  Legiflatrefs,  celebrated  every  five  years.  Cicero  calls  them  and  initia, 

ufually  divided  into  the  great  and  the  little,  the  former  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  latter  of  Pro- 
ferpine.  The  perfon  who  initiated  to  the  mylteries,  was  called  the  hierophantes,  or  chief 
prieft,  whofe  bufinefs,  and  whofe  alone  it  was,  ru  Eteverma  awian  i.  e.  to  reveal  the  myflery 
of  Eleufis :  he  had  likewife  the  title  of  myftagogus.  If  any  perfon  divulged  the  myderies  ot 
thefe  facred  rites,  it  was  accounted  unfafe  to  abide  under  the  fame  roof  with  him. 

Vo l.  I.  Mm 
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adtor  reprefents  Jupiter,  Neptune,  or  Minerva,  and  does  not  perform 
his  part  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  character,  thofe  who  prefide  over  the 
facred  feftivals  frequently  chaftife  them  for  it,  nor  are  the  gods  angry  with 
ihe  executioners  for  punifhing  thofe  who  thus  mifreprefent  them,  but  rather 
favour  and  applaud  their  defenders  :  for  to  adt  vilely  the  part  of  a  fervant  or 
meffenger,  is  a  fmall  fault ;  but  to  give  the  fpedtators  a  falfe  idea  of  a  Jove, 
or  a  Hercules,  is  moft  fhameful  and  abominable. 

The  moft  abfurd  thing  of  all  is,  that  moft  of  thefe  men,  who  fo  diligent¬ 
ly  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  your  doflrines,  live,  at  the  fame  time, 
as  if  they  only  read  and  admired,  with  the  defign  of  adting  diredtly  con¬ 
trary  to  them.  When  they  tell  us,  for  inftance,  thqt  they  defpife  glory 
and  riches,  that  nothing  can  be  good  that  is  not  honeft,  that  we  Ihould 
never  be  angry,  that  we  Ihould  hold  the  great  in  contempt,  and  treat  them 
as  our  equals,  all  this  is  right,  and  wife,  and  worthy  of  admiration;  and 
yet  the  very  men  who  teach  thefe  things,  are  paid  for  it,  are  perpetually 
gaping  after  wealth,  and  paying  their  court  to  the  rich  ;  more  curft  than  lap- 
dogs,  more  timid  than  hares  :  afles  are  not  fo  lewd,  cats  fo  rapacious,  or 
game-cocks  fo 

one  another  from  great  men’s  doors ;  prefent  at  every  good  fupper,  and  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  every  thing  at  it,  and  philofophifing  in  their  cups,  and  faying 
the  moft  foolifh  and  difagreeable  things,  when  the  wine  is  too  much  for 
them  :  whilft  the  guefts  laugh,  and  are  heartily  fick  of  fuch  philofophy. 

But  the  worft  of  all  is,  to  hear  them  crying  out  that  they  want  nothing; 
that  the  wife  man  alone  is  truly  rich  :  and,  a  little  after,  alking  for  money, 
and  being  highly  offended  if  you  do  not  give  it  them  :  juft  as  if  a  man  with 
a  tiara,  a  diadem,  and  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty  about  him,  Ihould  go  a 
begging.  When  they  receive  any  thing  themfelves,  you  are  fure  to  have  an 
oration  about  the  equal  partition  of  every  good,  and  the  vanity  of  riches  : 
for  what,  fay  they,  are  gold  and  filver,  are  they  not  like  the  fand  on  the 
fea  fhore  ?  But  if  an  old  friend  or  acquaintance  comes  to  afk  them  for  any 
thing,  then  it  is  all  poverty,  filence,  or  denial,  and  every  - thing  they  had 
faid  is  retradled  :  all  their  fine  fpeeches  about  friendflfip  and  virtue  are  gone^ 
we  know  not  where,  like  fo  many  birds,  all  fled  ;  as  if  words  were  only 
meant  to  fight  lham  battles  with,  in  their  fchools  and  public  meetings.  As 

long  as  there  is  no  gold  or  filver  before  them,  they  are  very  good  friends ; 

1 

but  ftiew  them  a  Angle  farthing,  and  the  peace  is  broken  immediately ;  there 


quarrelfome.  How  truly  ridiculous  it  is  to  fee  them  hunting 
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i*  no  longer  any  order  or  agreement  amongft  them:  they  are  juft  like  the 
dogs ;  throw  but  a  bone,  they  all  fally  our,  bite  one  another,  and  bark  at 
him  that  carries  it  off. 

Once,  upon  a  time,  a  certain  ^Egyptian  monarch,  we  are  told,  taught 
fome  apes  to  dance  the  *  Pyrrhic  dance  ;  the  beafts  (for  they  mimic  every 
human  adlion),  foon  learned  their  lefTon,  and  flopped  about  in  mafks,  and 
purple  robes,  and  the  fight  pleafed  for  a  long  time ;•  till  an  arch  fellow,  who 
came  as  a  fpedtator,  took  fome  nuts  out  of  his  bofom,  and  threw  a  handful- 
amongft  them,  when  the  performers  immediately  forgot  their  profeffion, 
and,  from  Pyrrhic  dancers,  returned  to  mere  apes  again,  tore  off  their  mafks 
and  cloaths,  and  went  to  fighting  for  the  fruit :  thus  was  the  celebrity  at 
once  diffolved,  to  the  great  diverfion  of  the  fpedtators.  And  juft  in  the 
fame  manner  do  thefe  men  adt.  Thefe  I  have  expofed,  nor  will  I  ever  ceafe 
to  detedfc  their  frauds,  to  laugh  at,  and  to  ridicule  them  :  but  of  you,  and 
fuch  as  refemble  you  (for  many  ftill  there  are  who  follow  true  philofophy, 
and  obferve  your  laws),  I  were  mad  indeed,  to  utter  any  thing  fevere,  or 
difrefpedtul.  What,  indeed,  could  I  fay,  or  what  is  in  there  in  your  lives 
fimilar  to  theirs  ?  But,  furely,  to  deteft  thofe  who  are  infolent  to  men,  and 
hateful  to  the  gods,  is  meritorious.  What  is  there  in  you,  Pythagoras,  or 
Plato,  or  Ariftotle,  or  Chryfippus,  that  has  the  leaft  fimilitude  with  them  > 
As  the  proverb  fays,  it  is  'f  Hercules  and  the  ape  :  do  they  imagine  them- 
felves  like  you,  becaufe  they  wear  long  beards,  put  on  auftere  faces,  and 
philofophize  ?  I  could  even  bear  all  this,  if  they  adted  their  parts  well ;  but 
a  vultur  more  refembles  the  nightingale,  than  they  do  the  real  philofopher. 

I  have  done  ;  and  now,  O. Truth,  I  call  on  thee  to  bear  teftimony  for  me, 
whether  thefe  things  are  fo. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Parrhefiades,  retire  a  little . — And  now,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  How  do  you 
think  he  has  acquitted  himfelf  ? 

VIRTUE. 

I  mud  own,  O  Philofophy,  whilft  he  {poke  I  was  ready  to  fink  into  the 
earth,  fo  true  was  every  thing  he  faid,  and  all  the  time  knew  very  well 
whom  he  alluded  to  ;  fuch  a  one,  I  faid  to  myfelf,  did  this;  and  another, 

*  Pyrrhic  dance .]  For  an  account  of  this,  fee  Lucian’s  Treatife  on  Dancing. 

+  Hercules ,  A  proverbial  exprefEon,  to  fignify  two  things  as  different  as  poilible  from 

each  other. 

Mm2  that : 
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that :  he  pointed  out  the  men,  as  clearly  as  the  painter  who  draws  a  perfect: 
likenefs,  and  with  his  pencil  exprefles,  not  only  the  features  and  limbs  of 
the  body,  but  the  very  fouls  of  thofe  whom  he  would  reprefent. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

In  good  truth.  Virtue,  I  blufhed  alfo  :  but  what  is  your  opinion  ? 

PLATO. 

► 

What  can  it  be,  but  that  he  ftands  acquitted  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 

# 

him,  and  deferves  to  be  publicly  acknowleged  as  our  common  friend  and 
benefadtor.  Like  the  Trojans  of  old,  we  have  raifed  up  this  tragedian  againft 
us,  to  fing  concerning  our  misfortunes ;  but  let  him  fing  on,  and  declaim 
againft  thofe  who  are  hateful  to  the  gods. 

DIOGENES. 

Philofophy,  I  join  my  fuffrage  alfo  in  commendation  of  him,  retradt  my 
accufation,  and  henceforth  lhall  place  him  in  the  number  of  my  beft  and 
worthieft  friends. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Parrhefiades,  well  done  :  you  are  unanimoufly  acquitted,  and  now  we 
admit  you  as  one  of  us. 

PARRHESIADES. 

I  began  in  an  humble  and  befeeching  ftyle,  I  muft  now  rife  to  tragic  fub- 
limity,  as  more  becoming  my  condition  :  therefore, 

*  Now,  fplendid  VidVry,  know  me  for  thy  own. 

And  with  thy  flow’ry  wreath  my  brows  adorn. 

VICTORY. 

Let  us  now  tafte  of  the  other  cup,  and  punifti  thofe  who  have  abufed  us. 
Parrhefiades  lhall  indidt  them  one  after  another. 

PARRHESIADES. 

That  is  right:  you,  young  Syllogifm  there,  turn  towards  the  city,  and 
call  up  the  Philofophers. 

-j*  S  Y  LLOGISM. 

Silence,  there  !  Do  you  hear,  Philofophers  ?  You  muft  come  immediately 
to  the  Acropolis,  to  take  your  trials  at  the  tribunal  of  Juftice,  Virtue,  and 
Philofophy. 

*  Now  fplendid t  fcsV.]  See  the  Oreftes  of  Euripides,  laft  fpeech. 

■j*  Syllogifm .]  Making  a  perfon  of  Syllogifm,  and  employing  him  as  a  crier,  to  fummon  the 
Philofophers  together,  has  no  fmall  degree  of  humour  in  it.  Lucian  is  remarkably  happy  in  his 
dramatis  perfon ae. 


P  A  R  R  H  E- 
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PARRHESIADES. 

You  fee  how  few  of  them  obey  the  fummons  ;  they  are  afraid  of  Juftice ; 
befides,  that  moft  of  them  are  fo  buiy  about  the  great,  they  cannot  find 
time  to  come.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  bring  them  all  together,  you  mud 
harangue  them  thus  - 

PHILOSOPHY. 

4 

Well,  do  you  call  them  then  yourfelf. 

PARRHESIADES. 

Nothing  fo  eafy.  Silence,  there  !  Let  all  thofe,  who  call  themfelves  phi- 
lofophers,  and  go  by  that  name,  repair  immediately  to  the  Acropolis,  to 
partake  of  a  public  donation.  To  each  man  will  be  given  two  mina?,  and  a 
cake  of  Indian  corn.  Whoever  has  a  very  long  beard,  fhall  be  intitled  to  a 
bafket  of  figs  into  the  bargain.  Of  wifdom,  temperance,  or  juftice,  they 
need  not  bring  any  with  them,  as  thefe  things  are  totally  unneceflary ;  pro¬ 
vided  every  one  of  them  has  at  leaft  five  fyllogifms,  without  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  be  wife : 

*  Before  them,  lo,  two  golden  talents  lay ; 

Who  wrangles  beft,  fhall  bear  the  prize  away. 

Look  what  a  heap  of  them  there  is,  fhoving  one  another  on,  only  at  the 

found  of  the  two  minae  :  fome  are  got  about  the  Pelafgicon,  fome  about 

/ 

JEfculapius’s  temple,  fome  round  the  Areopagus,  and  fome  to  $  Talus’s 
fepulchre,  others  are  planting  ladders  againft  the  temple  of  the  §  Diofcuri, 
and  fwarming  up  like  bees,  or  fo  many  clufters  of  grapes :  to  fpeak  with 
Homer, 

||  Thick,  as  in  fpring,  the  flow’rs  adorn  the  land. 

Or  leaves  the  trees - 

* 

*  Before  them,  fsfr.]  A  parody  of  two  lines  in  Homer’s  defcription  of  Achilles*  fliield,  in  the 
19th  book  of  the  Iliad,  1.  507.  Lucian  has  changed  the  words  of  the  fecond  line,  from 

Tv  $0  f4.tr — 05  f4.tr a  rot&t  hxw  iQvtrctla  iimj 
To  T*>  ^  f4.tr — 05  \4.tr ca  ? raatr  tp&ptr  1  »jj. 

Qui  reliquos  rixa  fuperaverit  omnes. 

f  The  Pelafgicon .]  The  north  wall,  or  Pelafgicon,  fo  called  from  its  founders  the  Pelafgi, 
clofe  to  the  citadel,  which  was  adorned  with  innumerable  edifices,  ftatues,  and  monuments. — 
See  Potter’s  Defcription  of  Athens. 

X  Talui's  fepulchre .]  See  O^x*  caP»  49«  and  cap-  29 • 

§  Diofcuri .]  The  Arax i»o>,  or  temple  of  the  Diofcuri  (Caftor  and  Pollux),  who  were  called 
Araxif,  In  this  place  flaves  were  expofed  to  fale. 

II  Thick  as ,  See  Pope’s  Homer,  book  ii.  1.  551* 
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In  a  very  little  time  the  Acropolis  will  be  full;  what  a  buftle  they  make! 
Beards,  flattery,  fcrips,  impudence,  clubs,  gluttony,  fyllogifms,  and'  ava¬ 
rice,  all  crouding  together.  The  few  that  were  come  up  at  the  firft  fum-  * 
mons  are  fcarce  to  be  feen  ;  having  no  particular  mark,  they  are  loft  in  the 
croud,  and  from  the  fioiilitude  of  habit,  are  eafily  concealed.  This,  indeed, 
is  fhameful,  and  what  moft  people  blame  you  for,  Philofophy,  that  you  put 
no  mark  on  thefe  men,  to  diftinguifh  them  by  :  the  impoftors,  to  fay  the 
truth,  to  ail  outward  appearance  look  moft  like  philofophers. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

This  may  be  done  by  and  by ;  in  the  mean  time  let  us  receive  a  few  of 
thefe  gentlemen. 

A  Croud  of  PLATONICS. 

We,  Platonics,  ought  to  be  taken  firft. 

PYTHAGOREANS. 

No  :  we  Pythagoreans  ;  for  Pythagoras  was  firft  in  order  of  time. 

STOICS. 

Nonfenfe  and  folly  :  we,  from  the  Portico,  are  better  than  all  of  you. 

P  ERIPATETICS. 

No  fuch  thing,  when  money  is  concerned  ;  we  *  Peripatetics,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  firft  to  be  confidered. 

EPICUREANS. 

\ 

Give  us  Epicureans,  the  cakes ;  we  will  wait  for  the  mina?,  and  you 
may  give  them  to  us  the  laft. 

ACADEMICIANS. 

Where  are  the  two  talents  ?  we.  Academicians,  will  foon  convince  you 
we  are  the  beft  difputants. 

STOICS. 

Not  whilft  we  Stoics  are  prefent. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Let  us  have  no  quarrelling  :  you.  Cynics,  there,  do  not  croud  fo,  nor 
beat  one  another  with  your  clubs ;  you  are  called  here  for  a  very  different 
purpofe.  Virtue,  Truth,  and  myfelf  fhall  now  examine  you,  and  fee  which 
of  you  are  true  philofophers  :  thofe  amongft  you  who  fhall  be  found  to  live 
according  to  our  dictates,  fhall  be  happy,  and  meet  with  our  approbation  ; 

*  VTe  Peripatetics ,  Becaufe  riches  were  by  this  fe&  ranked  amongft  the  bona,  or  moft 

valuable  thing6  in  this  life :  for  the  fame  reafon  the  Epicureans,  who  were  fond  of  good  eating, 
take  the  cakes. 


but 
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but  the  wicked,  and  the  hypocrite,  who  do  not  belong  to  us,  we  lhall  treat 
as  they  deferve,  that  they  may  not  for  the  future,  from  pride  and  affecta¬ 
tion,  pretend  to  fuch  things  as  are  above  them. — How  is  this  ?  By  Jove, 
they  are  all  fled,  jump’d,  I  know  not  how  many  of  them,  down  the  preci¬ 
pice,  and  gone  off;  the  Acropolis  is  empty,  and  none  left  but  two  or  three, 
who  are  not  afraid  of  Juftice.  Boy,  take  up  that  fcrip  the  Cynic  dropped  in 
his  flight:  let  us  fee  what  it  contains,  lbme  lupines,  perhaps,  or  a  book, 
or  a /crap  of  black  bread. 

PARRHESI  ADES. 

No  fuch  thing  ;  but  fome  gold,  a  box  of  ointment,  a  *  knife  for  a  facri- 
ficial  feaft,  a  looking-glafs,  and  a  pair  of  dice. 


P  PI  I  L  O  S  O  P  H  Y. 


Well  done,  Philofopher;  are  thefe  the  implements  of  your  profeflion  ? 
thus  provided,  you  think  yourfelf  enabled  to  inftrudt  your  pupils,  and 
abufe  every  body  elfe. 


PARRHESIADES. 


Such  they  are  in  general :  but  as  this  is  not  known  to  every  body,  it  lays 
upon  you  to  diftinguifh  and  point  out  which  amongft  them  are  really  good 
men,  and  which  the  contrary:  you,  O  Truth,  muft  find  this  out;  for  it 
concerns  you  nearly,  to  prevent  Falfehood’s  prevailing  again  ft  you,  and  the 
bad,  through  ignorance  and  error,  mingling  with  the  juft  and  honeft. 


TRUTH. 

With  your  leave,  Philofophy,  we  will  let  this  office  devolve  on  Parrbe- 
fiades,  who  has  fhewn  himfclf  our  trufty  friend,  and  your  moft  faith¬ 
ful  admirer  :  let  him,  therefore,  taking  Proof  and  Conviction  along  with 
him,  judge  and  determine  concerning  thefe  men,  who  call  themfelves  phi- 
lofophers :  whenever  he  finds  one  really  and  truly  fo,  crown  him  with  an 
olive  garland,  and  call  him  to  the  Prytaneum  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
fliould  light  on  a  rafeal,  (and  many  fuch  there  are,  who  only  play  the  part 
of  philofophers),  let  him  take  off  his  cloak,  and  with  a  knife,  fuch  as  they 
fhave  goats  with,  flice  off  his  beard  clofe  to  the  fkin,  thfcn  put  a  mark  on 


*  A  knife ,  £s>V.]  The  Cynics,  like  our  modern  Methodifts,  pretended  much  to  fclf-denial, 
abftinence,  and  fobriety ;  but,  as  Lucian  intimates,  were,  like  them,  mere  pretenders ;  who 
indulged  privately  in  the  gratification  of  every  fenfual  appetite. 

f  Prytaneum The  common-hall,  or  court  of  juflice,  near  the  fenate  houfe  at  Athens. 

lib 
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In  a  very  little  time  the  A'cropolis  will  be  full;  what  a  buflle  they  make ! 
Beards,  flattery,  fcrips,  impudence,  clubs,  gluttony,  fyllogifms,  and’  ava¬ 
rice,  all  crouding  together.  The  few  that  were  come  up  at  the  firft  fum- 
mons  are  fcarce  to  be  feen  ;  having  no  particular  mark,  they  are  loft  in  the 
croud,  and  from  the  fimilitude  of  habit,  are  eafily  concealed.  This,  indeed, 
is  fhameful,  and  what  moft  people  blame  you  for,  Philofophy,  that  you  put 
no  mark  on  thefe  men,  to  diftinguifh  them  by :  the  impoftbrs,  to  fay  the 
truth,  to  all  outward  appearance  look  moft  like  philofophers. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

This  may  be  done  by  and  by;  in  the  mean  time  let  us  receive  a  few  of 
thefe  gentlemen. 

A  Croud  of  PLATONICS. 

We,  Platonics,  ought  to  be  taken  firft. 

PYTHA  GOREANS. 

No  :  we  Pythagoreans  ;  for  Pythagoras  was  firft  in  order  of  time. 

STOICS. 

Nonfenfe  and  folly  :  we,  from  the  Portico,  are  better  than  all  of  you. 

PERIPATETICS. 

No  fuch  thing,  when  money  is  concerned  ;  we  *  Peripatetics,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  firft  to  be  confidered. 

E  PICUREANS. 

Give  us  Epicureans,  the  cakes ;  we  will  wait  for  the  mina*,  and  you 
may  give  them  to  us  the  laft. 

AC  ADEMICIANS. 

Where  are  the  two  talents  ?  we,  Academicians,  will  foon  convince  you 
we  are  the  beft  difputants. 

STOICS. 

Not  whilft  we  Stoics  are  prefent. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Let  us  have  no  quarrelling  :  you,  Cynics,  there,  do  not  croud  fo,  nor 
beat  one  another  with  your  clubs ;  you  are  called  here  for  a  very  different 
purpofe.  Virtue,  Truth,  and  myfelf  fhall  now  examine  you,  and  fee  which 
of  you  are  true  philofophers  :  thofe  amongft  you  who  fhall  be  found  to  live 
according  to  our  dictates,  fhall  be  happy,  and  meet  with  our  approbation  ; 

*  We  Peripatetics ,  &c.']  Becaufe  riches  were  by  this  fe&  ranked  amongft  the  bona,  or  moft 
valuable  things  in  this  life ;  for  the  fame  reafon  the  Epicureans,  who  were  fond  of  good  eating, 
take  the  cakes. 

but 
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but  the  wicked,  and  the  hypocrite,  who  do  not  belong  to  us,  we  (hall  treat 
as  they  deferve,  that  they  may  not  for  the  future,  from  pride  and  affecta¬ 
tion,  pretend  to  fuch  things  as  are  above  them. — How  is  this  ?  By  Jove, 
they  are  all  fled,  jump’d,  I  know  not  how  many  of  them,  down  the  preci¬ 
pice,  and  gone  off;  the  Acropolis  is  empty,  and  none  left  but  two  or  three, 
who  are  not  afraid  of  Juftice.  Boy,  take  up  that  fcrip  the  Cynic  dropped  in 
his  flight :  let  us  fee  what  it  contains,  l'ome  lupines,  perhaps,  or  a  book, 
or  a /crap  of  black  bread. 

PARRHESIAD  ES. 

No  fuch  thing  ;  but  fome  gold,  a  box  of  ointment,  a  *  knife  for  a  facri- 
ficial  feaft,  a  looking-glafs,  and  a  pair  of  dice. 

0 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Well  done,  Philofopher;  are  thefe  the  implements  of  your  profeflion  ? 
thus  provided,  you  think  yourfell  enabled  to  inftrudt  your  pupil?,  and 
abufe  every  body  elfe. 

PARRHESIADES. 

Such  they  are  in  general :  but  as  this  is  not  known  to  every  body,  it  lays 
upon  you  to  diftinguifh  and  point  out  which  amongft  them  are  really  good 
men,  and  which  the  contrary:  you,  O  Truth,  muft  find  this  out;  for  it 
concerns  you  nearly,  to  prevent  Falfchood’s  prevailing  again  ft  you,  and  the 
bad,  through  ignorance  and  error,  mingling  with  the  juft  and  honeft. 

TRUTH. 

With  your  leave,  Philofophy,  we  will  let  this  office  devolve  on  Parrhe- 
fiades,  who  has  (hewn  himfclf  our  trufty  friend,  and  your  molt  faith¬ 
ful  admirer  :  let  him,  therefore,  taking  Proof  and  Convidtion  along  with 
him,  judge  and  determine  concerning  thefe  men,  who  call  themfelves  phi- 
lofophers :  whenever  he  finds  one  really  and  truly  fo,  crown  him  with  an 
olive  garland,  and  call  him  to  the  /  Prytaneum  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
fhould  light  on  a  rafeal,  (and  many  fuch  there  are,  who  only  play  the  part 
of  philofophers),  let  him  take  off  his  cloak,  and  with  a  knife,  fuch  as  they 
lhave  goats  with,  fliceoffhis  beard  clofe  to  the  fkin,  thfen  put  a  mark  on 

*  A  knife ,  tsV.]  The  Cynics,  like  our  modern  Methodifts,  pretended  much  to  felf-denial, 
abftinence,  andfobriety;  but,  as  Lucian  intimates,  were,  like  them,  mere  pretenders;  who 
indulged  privately  in  the  gratification  of  every  fenfual  appetite. 

•f  Prytaneum .]  The  common -hall,  or  court  of  juftice,  near  the  fenate  houfe  at  Athens. 
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his  forehead,  or  burn  it  in  between  his  eye-brows  ;  and  let  the  impreffion  be, 
a  fox,  or  an  ape. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

An  excellent  method !  the  proof,  then,  Parrhefiades,  will  be,  like  that 
of  the  eagles  before  the  fun ;  not  that  I  mean  they  ftiould  look  againft  it,  or 
be  tried  by  that;  but  by  gold,  glory,  and  pleafure;  if,  when  you  place 
thefe  before  them,  you  find  any  one  thatfhail  feem  to  defpife,  oris  not  at¬ 
tracted  by  them,  let  him  be  crowned  with  an  olive-branch  :  but,  if  you  fee 
one  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  gold,  and  grafping  at  it,  be  fure  you  fir  ft  cut 
off  his  beard,  and  then  cauterife  him. 

PARRHESIADES, 

It  lhall  be  done  as  you  direct :  you  will  foon  fee  three  parts  of  them  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  fox,  or  an  ape  ;  and  a  few,  perhaps,  crowned  with  laurel :  but^ 
if  you  pleafe,  I  will  produce  two  or  three  pf  them* 

PHILOSOPHY 

What !  bring  thofe  back  again  that  are  ran  away  ? 

PARRHESIADES. 

% 

Yes  :  if  your  high  prieftefs  there,  will  lend  me  that  hook  and  line,  which 
the  filherman  left  as  an  offering  in  the  *  Piraeum. 

PRIESTESS. 

There,  take  them,  rod  and  all. 

PARRHESIADES. 

Cannot  you  give  me  a  few  figs  too,  and  a  little  gold  ? 

PRIESTESS. 

There  is  fome  for  you  ? 

PHILOSOPHY, 

What  is  he  going  about? 

PRIESTESS. 

He  has  baited  his  hooks  with  the  gold  and  the  figs,  fits  o'  top  of  the  wall, 
and  lets  it  down  into  the  city. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Parrhefiades,  what  are  you  filhing  for  ?  Stones  from  the  Pelafgicum  ? 

PARRHESIADES. 

Silence,  I  beg,  and  mark  what  I  lhall  catch.  Do  thou,  O  filhing  Nep- 

t 

% 

*  Pirxum*  The  great  Athenian  haven,  by  the  lower  city. 
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tune,  and  thou,  dear  Amphitrite,  grant  me  good  Iport !  I  think  I  fee  a  fine 
wolf,  or  rather  a  *  chryfophrys. 

ft 

ELENCHUS. 

No,  it  is  afea-dog:  he  gapes  at  the  hook,  he  fcnells  the  gold  :  he  comes 
near,  he  has  got  it,  we  have  him  :  let  us  draw  him  up, 

PARRHES  IADES. 


Put  your  hand  upon  the  line  :  here  he  is.  Now,  my  noble  fifh,  what  are 
you?  let  us  fee,  O  Hercules  !  this  is  a  dog  :  what  teeth  he  has  got!  So,  I 
have  caught  you,  my  honeft  friend,  feeding  delicioufly  amongfl:  the  rocks, 
where,  I  fuppofe,  you  thought  you  might  lie  hid  with  fafety  :  but  you  fhall 
be  feen  now,  for  I  will  hang  you  up  by  the  gills  :  we  will  take  off  the  bait : 
O  ho  !  the  hook  is  bare,  the  figs  devoured,  and  the  gold  is  gone  down  into 
'  his  belly. 

DIOGENES. 


Then,  by  Jove,  he  fhall  give  it  us  up  again  ;  the  bait  may  ferve  for  an¬ 
other. 

PARRHESIADES. 

What  fay  you,  Diogenes,  do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  Does  he  belong  to  you  > 


DIOGENES. 

Not  he,  indeed. 

PARRHESIADES. 

What  is  he  worth  ?  I  valued  him,  I  think,  before,  at  two  oboli. 


DIOGENES. 

It  was  a  great  deal  too  much  :  for  he  is  not  fit  to  eat,  horribly  ugly,  very 
harlh,  and,  in  fhort,  worth  nothing  :  throw  him  down  headlong  from  the 
rock,  and  try  for  another :  but  take  care  you  do  not  break  your  rod. 


PARRHESIADES. 

O,  never  fear:  they  are  light  enough,  they  do  not  weigh  more  than  a 
tad-pole. 

DIOGENES. 

True  :  they  are,  as  you  fay,  -j~  tnoft  tad  pole-likp  creatures,  indeed  :  up 

with  them,  however. 

♦ 

r 

*  Chryfophrys .]  A  gold-fifti,  or,  perhaps,  what  we  call  a  crufian,  from  the  colour  of  it  re- 
fembling  gold. 

■f  Mojl tad-pole  like, 'l  Tur  vuv  eXcdpportpn,  fays  Lucian  ;  to  which  Diogenes  replies,  a$vira.roi  7*. 
The  original,  we  may  obferve,  as  the  learned  reader  will  perceive,  is  a  pun  on  the  words,  and, 
confequehtly,  untranflatable. 

VOL.I. 
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PARRHESIADES. 

Here  comes  a  fine  broad  *  flat-fifti,  that  looks  as  if  he  was  cut  intw:> 
he  gapes  at  the  hook  like  a  fparrow;  he  has  fwallowed  it,  we  have  him  i 

draw  him  up  ;  who  is  it  ? 

DIOGENES. 

He  calls  himfelf  a  Platonic. 

PLATO. 

What,  do  you  bite  at  the  gold  ?  rafcal. 

PARRHESIADES. 

Well,  Plato,  what  fhall  we'  do  with  him? 

PLATO. 

Throw  him  down  the  fame  rock. 

DIOGENES. 

Come,  now,  let  down  your  hook  for  another. 

PARRHESIADES. 

Yonder  is  a  beautiful  one  coming,  one  may  fee  him  quite  at  the  bottom, 
fpotted  all  over  with  various  colours,  and  fcales  of  gold  upon  his  back  :  fee 
there  :  O  this  is  an  Ariftotelian  ;  here  he  comes,  now  he  fwims  back  again  t 
obferve  him  carefully;  he  is  returned,  he  bites,  he  is  caught;  pull  him  up. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Do  not  afk  me  about  the  fellow,  I  know  nothing  of  him. 

PARRHES  IADES. 

Then  I  lhail  down  with  him  after  the  others. 

DIOGENES. 

See,  fee,  yonder  is  a  heap  of  them  together,  all  of  the  fame  colour,, 
prickly,  monftrous  ugly,  and  harder  to  catch  than  ^  crab-filh.  We  muft 
have  a  drag-net  for  them  ;  but  there  is  never  a  one  at  hand  :  well,  let  us 

catch  one,  that  will  be  fufficient ;  the  boldeft  of  them,  perhaps,  will  bite. 

ELENCHUS. 

Let  down  your  line,  but  you  had  better  cover  it  firft  with  iron,  or  they 
will  fnap  it  in  two  with  their  teeth. 

*  Fiat-fijb.']  Lucian  calls  it,  o  7 rXaTt/f,  platys,  which  he  meant  for  another  pun,  as  border¬ 
ing  on  Plato.  The  fifh  alludded  to  was,  probably,  what  the  Germans  call  halbefche.  With 
I  believe,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  a  hollybutt,  not  unlike  a  turbot. 

f  Crab^fijb,]  The  echinus,  or  erinaceus.  Lucian  fays  they  are  prickly,  alluding  to  the 
thorny  fubtleties  of  the  Stoics.  Severitatem  &  fpinofas  Stoicorum  fubtilitates  carpit,  fays  the 
commentator. 
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PARRHESIADES. 

There  it  goes:  now,  Neptune,  be  propitious.  Oho!  they  are  fighting 
for  the  bait:  fome  are  gnawing  the  figs,  others  lay  hold  of  the  gold  :  very 
well  :  look,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  them  has  got  the  hook  in  him  :  let  me 
fee,  what  do  you  call  yourfelf  ?  but  I  am  a  fool  to  expedt  a  fifh  will  talk  to 
me;  for  they  are  all  mute.  Tell  me,  Elenchus,  who  is  his  mafter  ? 


I 

Chryfippus. 


ELENCHUS. 
PARRHESI  AD  ES. 


True.  I  fee  it  is  ;  one  might  know  that,  indeed,  by  the  *  name.  Do 
you,  therefore,  O  Chryfippus,  by  Minerva,  I  intreat  you,  tell  me,  do 
you  know  thefe  men,  or  did  you  teach  them  to  adt  as  they  do  ? 


CHRYSIPPUS. 


You  affront  me,  Parrhefiades,  by  that  queftion;  can  you  imagine  I  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  fuch  fellows  as  thefe  ? 


PARRHESIADES. 

Well  faid,  Chryfippus,  fpoke  like  a  man  :  fo  down  he  goes  headlong 

with  the  reft.  It  is  a  prickly  rogue,  and  would  break  any  man’s  teeth  who 
Ihould  attempt  to  eat  him. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

We  will  bait  for  no  more,  Parrhefiades,  for  fear  one  of  them  fhould  rurt 
away  with  the  hook  and  gold  together ;  and  then  you  muft  apply  to  the 
+  prieftefs  again.  Come,  we  will  even  take  our  walk  :  do  you  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  came,  that  you  may  not  ftay  beyond  your  limited 
time :  you,  Parrhefiades  and  Elenchus,  muft  go  about  to  them  all,  and 
either  crown  or  ftigmatife  them,  as  I  commanded  you. 


PARRHESIADES. 

It  fhall  be  done  :  moft  noble  friends,  fare  ye  well.  You  and  I,  Elenchus, 
muft  go  down  and  do  as  we  are  ordered.  Which  way  fhall  we  fteer  our 
courfefirft?  to  the  Academy,  or  the  Portico?  we  will  begin  at  the  Lyceum: 
but  it  is  no  matter  where ;  all  I  know  is,  wherever  we  go,  we  fhall  want  very 
few  crowns,  but  a  number  of  hot  irons  to  mark  with. 


*  By  the  name.]  Another  pun.  Chryfippus,  from  jguroj,  chryfus,  gold ;  alluding  to  the 
bait  they  were  fo  eafily  caught  with. 

The  prieftefs.]  The  reader  will  recoiled,  that  the  gold  they  baited  with  was  lent  them  by 
the  prieftefs,  as  well  as  the  rod  and  line,  which  Lucian  tells  us  fome  fifhermen  had  left  as  an 
offering  in  the  Piraeum. 
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In  this  Dialogue,  which  is  one  of  Lucian’s  bejly  the  Cruelty ,  Extravagance ,  and 
Infenjibility  of  the  Rich  and  Great ,  /£«>  fond  Attachment  to  Life,  and  all 

its  Follies,  are  painted  in  the  livelieft  colours.  The  Char  afters  of  Micyllus 
is  a  fine  Contrafi  to  Megaphkthes.  His  Burlefque  of  the  Tyrant9 s  Lamenta¬ 
tion,  perfonifying  the  Bed  and  Lamp,  and  bringing  them  in  as  Evidence,  with 
fever al  other  Strokes  of  Humour,  muft  divert  the  moft  phlegmatic  Reader.  This 
Dialogue  is  likewife  called  K.ocTu.7r\x$,  or  The  Passage  (from  one  World  to  the 
other),  but,  as  the  Tyrant  is  the  principal  Perfonage  concerned,  and  one  Lille 
is  fujficient,  1  thought  it  niofi  proper  to  retain  that  only. 


w 


CHARON,  C  L  O  T  H  O,  MERCURY,  and  Others. 

C  H  A  RON. 

ELL,  fay  no  more,  Clotho,  for  my  boat  is  ready  to  put  off,  the 
pump  is  clean,  the  mad  raifed,  the  fails  fpread,  the  oars  all  hang 
in  their  proper  places,  and  nothing,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  prevents  our 
weighing  anchor  immediately  :  but  Mercury  is  tardy,  who  ought  to  have 
been  here  long  ago.  There  are  no  paffengers,  you  fee  :  by  this  time  we 
might  have  been  thrice  over  and  back  again.  It  is  almoft  dark  alreadj', 
and  not  a  farthing  have  I  taken  yet.  Pluto,  I  know,  will  think  it  is  owing 
to  my  negledt,  when  fomebody  elfe  is  in  fault :  but  this  excellent  conductor 
of  the  dead  having  tailed,  I  fuppofe,  fotne  Lethean  water  above,  the  fame 
as  we  drink  here  below,  has  forgot  to  come  back  to  us  :  he  is  wreftling  with 
the  boys,  playing  on  his  pipe,  teaching  rhetoric,  fhewing  fome  of  his  tricks, 
or,  perhaps,  pilfering,  for  that  is  one  of  the  arts  he  profefies ;  and  this  is 
the  reafon  why  he  thus  plays  loofe  with  us;  though  he  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  at  leaft  *  half  our  own. 

C  L  O- 

*  Half  our  own.]  Charon  Teems  to  have  had  a  fair  right  to  call  him  fo,  as  half  Mercury’s  bu- 
finefs  was  to  conduct  the  {hades  to  hell  and  back  again,  and  carry  on  the  intercourfe  between  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Pluto  :  in  conference  of  which  there  are  figures  of  him,  reprefenting  his  face  half 

white 
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The  TY  RANT. 

C  L,  O  T  H  O. 

How  do  you  know,  Charon,  but  he  may  be  detained  about  bufinefs.  Ju¬ 
piter,  perhaps,  may  want  him  on  fome  particular  occafion  in  the  regions 
above  *  and  he,  you  know,  is  his  matter. 

CHARON. 

I  grant  you,  he  is ;  but  that  is  no  reafon  why  he  fhould  perpetually  em¬ 
ploy  a  fervant  that  is  in  common  to  us  both  :  we  never  keep  him  back  when 
he  has  done  his  bufinefs  here;  but  I  know  the  bottom  of  it :  we  have  no¬ 
thing  for  him  but  afphodelus,  and  libations,  and  *  fait  cakes,  and  funeral 
offerings,  with  clouds  and  darknefs  :  whilft,  in  heaven,  all  is  light  and 
chearful  :  there  he  has  good  ambrofia,  and  necftar  in  plenty,  and  there  he 
likes  to  ftay  longeft  :  away  he  flics  from  us  as  from  a  prifon  ;  but  when  he 
is  to  come  down  again,  he  paces  it  very  flow,  and  it  is  with  much  ado  we 
can  get  him  at  laft. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

Do  not  be  in  a  paffion,  Charon,  for  here  he  comes,  with  a  large  tribe  for 
us,  driving  them  before  him  with  his  rod,  like  fo  many  goats  :  but  what  is 
here?  one  of  them  I  fee  bound,  another  laughing,  another  with  a  fatchel  on 
his  flioulder,  and  a  club  in  his  hand,  looking  fiercely,  and  puftiing  on  the 
reft:  and  yonder  is  Mercury  himfelf,  all  over  in  a  fweat,  puffing,  and  blow¬ 
ing,  his  feet  covered  with  duft,  and  half  out  of  breath.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Mercury  ?  Why  all  this  buttle?  You  feem  mightily  difturbed. 

MERCURY. 

How  fhoulcl  I  be  otherwife,  when  this  rafcally  run-away  has  fo  haraffed 
me  in  purfuing  him,  that  I  had  like  not  to  have  reached  you  to-day. 

C,  L  O  T  H  O. 

What  could  he  mean  by  endeavouring  to  efcape  you  ? 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

The  meaning  is  plain  enough  :  he  wanted  ro  continue  longer  in  the  land 
of  the  living  :  he  is  fome  king  or  tyrant,  I  fuppofe,  by  his  crying  and  la¬ 
menting  the  great  happinefs  ho  has  been  deprived  of. 

white  and  half  black,  to  fignify  that  he  was  fometimes  employed  in  heaven  or  earth,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  infernal  regions.  He  had  more  bufinefs  than  all  the  gods  put  together,  had  a  va¬ 
riety  of  offices,  with  names  expreffive  of  them,  and  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  Mungo  amongft  the 
deities  of  antiquity. 

*  Salt-cakes.’]  The  Tmrctvx  were  round  broad  and  thin  falt-cakes,  which  ufually  made  a  part 
of  the  funeral  offerings  to  Hecate,  or  the  moon.  No  oblation,  it  is  obfervahle,  was  thought 
acceptable  to  the  gods  without  fait. 
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C  L  O  T  H  O. 

And  fo  the  fool  thought,  by  flying,  to  return  to  life  again,  after  his  thread 
had  been  fpun  by  me. 

MERCURY. 

Aye,  and  had  got  off  too,  if  that  brawny  fellow  there  with  the  club  had 
not  helped  me  to  catch  and  bind  him.  All  the  way  he  came,  from  the 
time  when  Atropos  delivered  him  to  me,  he  ffruggled,  and  hung  back,  held 
faff  by  the  earth,  and  could  fcarce  be  dragged  along;  fometimes  would  en¬ 
deavour,  by  fupplications,  and  mighty  promifes  of  what  he  would  give,  to 
perfuade  me  to  let  him  go  for  a  little  while  :  but  I,  as  it  was  my  duty,  re¬ 
mained  inflexible,  when  he  alked  what  was  impoflible  to  be  granted.  As 
foon  as  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  hell,  where  JE acus,  according  to  cuftom, 
called  over  the  dead,  from  the  lift  which  your  After  had  fent  him,  all  on  a 
fudden  we  difcovered  that  the  rafcal  had  ftole  away,  one  of  our  fhades  was 
wanting  j  when  JEacus,  frowning  feverely  at  me,  cried.  Mercury,  you  mult 
not  pradtife  your  thieving  every  where,  you  have  played  tricks  enough  al¬ 
ready  in  heaven,  we  are  more  regular  and  exaft  here  below,  nor  can  things 
be  fo  eafily  concealed  ;  the  account,  you  fee,  fays,  one  thoufand  and  four, 
you  have  brought  meonelefs;  and  now,  I  fuppofe,  you  will  tell  me  it  is 
the  miftake  of  Atropos.  Bluftiing  at  this  fpeech,  and  recolledting  what  had 

pafied  on  our  journey,  I  looked  about  for  my  king,  and  finding  he  was  de¬ 
camped,  purfued  him  as  faft  as  I  could,  in  the  path  leading  towards  earth  ; 
my  good  friend  there,  of  his  own  accord  accompanied  me,  till,  running 
like  prifoners  broke  out  of  goal,  at  laft  we  overtook  him  juft  at  *  Tamarus  : 
fo  near  was  he  getting  clear  away  from  us. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

And  all  this  while,  Charon,  we  were  blaming  Mercury  for  it. 

CHARON. 

But  what  do  we  wait  for  now  ?  We  have  had  delays  enough  already. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

Very  true;  let  them  come  aboard.  I  will  take  my  book,  as  ufual,  fit 
on  the  ftiip’s  ladder,  mark  them  down  as  they  enter,  and  enquire  who  they 
are,  and  whence  they  come,  and  what  they  died  of ;  do  you.  Mercury,  put 
them  together,  and  fort  them :  throw  me  in  thofe  children  firft  who  cannot 
give  me  an  anfwer. 

*  Tarnnrus .]  A  promontory  in  Laconia,  from  whence  the  ancients  liippofed  there  wa9  a  def- 
cent  to  7?artarus. 
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MERCURY. 

There,  take  them,  Charon  ;  three  hundred  in  all,  including  the  deferted 
and  expofed. 

CHARON. 

A  noble  capture,  indeed  !  and  a  fine  cargo  of  unripe  fruit  you  have 
brought  us. 

MERCURY. 


Now,  Clotho,  fliall  we  fend  you  in  thofe  of  our  dead  whom  nobody  la¬ 


ments  ? 


C  L  O  T  H  O. 


The  old  folks  you  mean :  aye,  aye,  in  with  them.  I  fhall  a/k  no  quef- 
tions,  we  trouble  not  ourfelves  about  what  was  done  *  before  Euclid.  You 
that  are  above  fixty  there,  come  forward  :  hei,  hei !  how  is  this  ?  they  hear 
me  not :  all  deaf,  I  fuppofe,  from  old  age.  Come ;  off  with  them  too. 

MERCURY. 

There  is  four  hundred  of  them  for  you,  wafted,  withered,  and  not  ga¬ 
thered,  you  fee,  till  they  were  rotten  ripe. 


C  L  O  T  H  a 


So  it  feems,  for  they  look  like  fo  many  dried  grapes.  Now,  Mercury, 
hand  me  thofe  who  died  of  their  wounds ;  but  ftay,  I  will  examine  them  by 
the  lift  here  :  yefterday,  in  Media,  were  to  be  killed  in  battle  eighty- three, 
and  amongft  them  Gobares,  the  fon  of  Oxyartes. 


Here  they  are. 


MERCURY. 


CLOTHO. 


Seven,  aye,  let  me  fee,  feven  died  for  love ;  befides  Theagenes  the  philo- 
fopher,  who  killed  himfelf  for  a  harlot  of  Megara. 


Here. 


MERCURY, 


CLOTHO. 


Where  are  the  two  heroes  who  flew  each  other  in  fighting  for  a  kingdom? 


MERCURY. 


There  they  are,  clofe  to  you. 


*  Before  Euclid.]  The  thirty  tyrants,  who  ruled  over  Athens  after  the  Peloponnefian.  war, 
were  expelled,  and  the  kingdom  reftored  to  its  ancient  freedom,  in  the  archonfliip  of  Euclid  ; 
and,  that  the  memory  of  fo  fhameful  a  ilavery  might  be  obliterated,  a  law  was  made,  that  what¬ 
ever  had  been  done  before  the  time  of  Euclid  fhould  be  ccxvpo*  or  ayt^srarov9  totally  void,  and  of 
no  force  or  validity.  The  reader  will  find  this  law  again  alluded  to  in  the  Hermotimus. 
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.  C  1/  O  T  H  O. 

And  he  that  was  flain  by  his  wife  and  the  adulterer  ? 


You  have  them. 


MERCURY. 
C  L  O  T  H  O. 


Now  give  me  the  condemned  malefactors,  thofe  who  were  beat  to  death 
with  clubs,  and  thofe  who  were  crucified.  Sixteen,  I  think,  were  mur- 
thered  by  robbers  :  where  are  they  ? 


MERCURY. 

There  they  are,  covered  with  wounds,  as  you  fee.  Shall  I  bring  the  wo¬ 
men  now  ? 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

By  all  means,  and  thofe  who  were  fhipwrecked,  for  they  all  perifhed  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  Now,  give  me  thofe  who  died  of  fevers, 
and  with  them  Agathocles  the  phyfician  :  but  where  is  Cynifcus  the  philo- 
fopher,  who  was  to  die  for  eating  Hecate’s  fupper,  facred  eggs,  and  raw 

onions  ? 

CYNISCUS. 

I  have  been  here  fome  time :  but  wherefore,  Clotho,  would  you  leave 
me  fo  long  upon  earth  ?  my  thread  was  well  nigh  fpun,  I  often  endeavoured 
to  cut  it,  but,  I  know  not  why,  could  not  fucceed. 

CLOTHO. 

I  had  left  you  to  take  care  of  mankind,  and  cure  them  of  their  wicked- 

9 

nefs  :  but  come  along;  you  are  welcome  here,  and  happy  may  you  be  ! 

CYNISCUS. 

I  ccme;  but  let  me  firft  deliver  fafeto  you  our  prifoner  here  ;  I  am  afraid 
his  intreaties  will  over-perfuade  you  to  releafe  him. 


CLOTHO. 
Let  me  fee  him  :  who  is  he  ? 


MERCURY. 


Megapenthes,  the  tyrant  of  Lacidos. 


Come  along. 


CLOTHO. 

MEGAPENTHES. 


Spare  me,  good  Clotho,  and  let  me  return  to  the  other  world,  only  for 
a  ftiort  time.  I  will  come  to  you  again  prefently,  without  fending  for. 

CLOTHO. 

What  do  you  want  to  go  back  for  ? 
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MEGAP  ENTHES. 

Only  to  finiih  my  houfe,  that  is  but  half- built. 

CLOTHO. 

Ridiculous  !  come  along,  I  tell  you. 

MEG  APENTHES. 

I  aik  but  for  a  little  time,  only  permit  me  to  ftay  one  day,  to  give  orders 
about  fome  money  to  my  wife :  I  have  a  treafure  hid,  and  would  let  her 
know  where  it  is. 

CLOTHO. 

Your  fate  is  determined  ;  it  is  impoflible. 

MEG  APENTHES. 


And  mult  fo  much  gold  be  loft  ? 


CLOTHO. 


It  will  not  be  loft,  never  fear  :  your  relation,  Megacles,  will  take  care 


of  it. 


MEGAPENTHES. 


O  dreadful !  my  worft  and  moft  inveterate  enemy,  whom  I  was  fo  idle 


as  not  to  deftroy. 


C  L  O  T  H  O. 


The  very  man  :  who  will  furvive  you  forty  years  and  upwards,  poflefs 
your  concubines,  be  cloathed  in  your  apparel,  and  enjoy  all  your  treafures. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

It  is  very  unjuft,  thus  to  beftow  all  I  had  on  my  greateft  foes. 

CLOTHO. 

Did  not  you  do  the  fame  thing  by  Cydimachus,  when  you  took  all  he 
had,  killed  him,  and  flew  his  children  before  his  face,  whilft  he  was  breath¬ 
ing  his  laft. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

They  were  mine  then,  however. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 


And  now  they  are  your’s  no  longer. 


MEGAPENTHES. 


I  have  fomething  to  fay  to  you,  Clotho,  that  no  body  murt  hear;  pleafe 
to  ftep  on  one  fide.  If  you  will  let  me  go,  I  will  give  you  a  thoufand  talents 
of  ftamped  gold  this  very  day. 

CLOTHO. 

Still  thinking  upon  gold  and  talents  ?  ridiculous  ! 


Vox..  I. 


O  0 
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MEGAPENTHES. 

I  will  make  you  a  prefent,  moreover,  of  two  cups,  which  I  took  from 
Cleocritus,  when  I  flew  him,  both  of  the  pureft  gold,  of  a  hundred  talents 
weight. 

C  L  O  T  H  O.  . 

Lay  hold  on  him  ;  for  he  feems  not  very  willing  to  come  in. 

M  EGAPENTHES. 

I  call  you  all  to  witnefs  there  :  my  walls  and  my  haven  are  yet  unfinilhed  ^ 
if  I  were  permitted  to  live  but  five  days,  they  might  be  completed. 

C  L  a  T  H  O. 

Do  not  concern  yourfelf  about  them,  they  will  be  finifhed  by  .another. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

One  thing,  however,  I  have  to  alk,  which  I  am  fure  you  will  not  think. 

unreaConable.. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

What  may  that  be  ? 

MEGAPENTHES. 

Only  that  I  may  live  till  I  have  fubdued  the  Piiidse,  impofed  a  tribute 
on  the  Lydians,  and  made  them  promife  to  eredt  a  monument  to  me,  on 
which  fhallbe  infcribed  the  many  noble  military  exploits  I  have  performed, 
in  my  life-time. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

So,  fo;  now  you  are  for  afking,  not  one  day,  but,  perhaps,  twenty  years*. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

I  will  give  you  fccurity  for  my  immediate  return,  you  fhall  have  my  only 
fon  as  a  hoftage. 

C  L.  G  T  H  <X 

What !  him  whom  you  have  fo  often  prayed  that  he  might  furvive  you  !: 
O  thou  wretch  ! 

M  E  G  A  P  E  N  T  H  E  S. 

Formerly,  indeed,  I  wilhed  it  might  be  fo  ;  but  now  I  know  better. 


C  L  O  T  H  O. 


you 


reigning  tyrant 


MEGAPENTHES. 


Grant  me  then,  O  Fate,  but  this  one  thing. 


What  is  it  ? 


C  L  O  T  H  O. 


MEGAPENTHES. 


hat  I  may  know  how  my  affairs 


C  L  O- 
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* 


CL  O  T  H  O. 

You  fhall  hear  :  but  it  will  only  make  you  more  unhappy.  In  the  firft 
place,  Midas  will  enjoy  your  wife,  he  who  was  formerly  her  gallant. 

MEGAPENT  H  E  S. 

That  villain,  whom  1  made  free  but  to  oblige  her. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

Your  daughter  will  be  one  of  the  fucceeding  tyrant’s  concubines  :  the 
images  and  ftatues  of  you,  which  the  people  bad  fet  up,  will  be  all  pulled 
down,  the  laughing-ftock  of  the  gaping  multitude. 

MEG  APENTHES. 

And  have  I  no  friend  that  will  refent  the  injury  ? 

* 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

What  friends  have  you  ever  had,  or  how  could  you  expe<ft  any  ?  Know 
you  not  that  all  thofe  flatterers,  who  praifed  every  thing  you  faid  or  did, 
were  actuated  by  their  hopes  or  fears,  time-fervers,  and  lovers  not  of  you, 
but  of  your  power  and  empire  ? 

ME  G  A  PENT  HES. 

And  yet  at  our  banquets  they  would  roar  out  health  and  happinefs  to  me, 
pray  for  every  good,  and  promife  even  to  die  for  me,  if  required  of  them. 
I  was  their  god,  and  they  fwore  by  me. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

And  flipping,  yefterday,  with  one  of  them,  you  perifhed :  the  laft  cup 

you  drank  of  fent  you  hither. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

It  was  that  then  that  tailed  fo  bitter.  What  did  they  do  it  for? 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

You  aik  a  thoufand  queftions,  inftead  of  coming  in. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

There  is  one  thing  which  hurts  me  more  than  all,  and  makes  me  wifh  I 
could  return  to  life. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

What  can  that  be  ?  fomething,  I  fuppofe,  very  extraordinary. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

My  fervant,  Cario,  came,  the  very  evening  I  died,  into  the  chamber 
where  I  lay,  and  feizing  the  opportunity,  as  nobody  attended  me,  Ihut  the 
door,  and  took  poflefGon  of  my  miftrefs,  Glycerium,  whom,  I  believe,  he 
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was  before  pretty  well  acquainted  with  ;  when  he  had  fufficiently  diverted 

himfelf  with  her,  he  call  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  cried.  Many  a  time,  rafcal, 
have  you  beat  me  for  nothing ;  fo  faying,  he  pulled  me  by  the  nofe,  and 
flapped  my  face  ;  then,  fpitting  on  me,  and  bidding  me  get  away  as  faft  as 
I  could  to  the  habitations  of  the  wicked,  departed.  I  was  not  a  little  en¬ 
raged,  you  may  fuppofe,  but,  cold  and  lifelefs  as  I  was,  could  not  revenge 
myfelf.  The  wicked  jade,  hearing  a  noife  of  people  coming  up,  wetted  her 
eyes  with  fpittle,  and  pretended  to  cry,  and  repeating  my  name,  as  if  in 
the  greateft  diftrefs,  took  her  leave  alfo.  ^  If  I  could  once  catch  them 
again - 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

Let  us  have  none  of  your  threats,  but  come  along  :  it  is  time  for  you  to 
appear  at  the  tribunal. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

And  who  will  dare  to  accufe  a  king  ? 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

Nobody  will  accufe  the  king;  but  the  dead  man  Rhadamanthus  will 
take  in  hand,  who,  you  will  foon  find,  is  a  juft  judge,  and  determines  im¬ 
partially  concerning  every  one.  Let  us  therefore  have  no  more  excufe  or 
delay. 

MEG  AP  ENTHES. 

Reduce  me  to  a  private  ftation,  let  me  be  a  poor  man,  nay  a  flave,  fo  as 
I  do  but  return  to  life  again. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

Where  is  that  fellow  with  the  club  ?  Drag  him*  in.  Mercury,  with  his 
feet  foremoft  :  for  he  does  not  chufe  to  come  of  his  own  accord. 

MERCURY. 

Come  along,  you  run-away :  here,  Charon,  lay  hold  on  him,  and  to 
make  all  fure,  let  him  be  tied  to  the  malt. 


MEGAPENTHES 


I  expeft  to  fit  in  the  firft  feat. 


Why  fo  ? 


C  L  O  T  H  O. 


MEGAPENTHES 


Becaufe  I  was  a  king,  and  had  ten  thoufand  guards. 


If  1  couldy  This  is  exa&Jy  the 


Quos  ego 


of  Virgil. 
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C  L  O  T  H  O. 

♦ 

And  was  not  Cano  right  In  pulling  you  by  the  nofe,  fuch  a  tyrant  as  you 
have  been  ?  but  you  fhall  now  have  a  better  kingdom,  and  tafte  of  the  club. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

Shall  Cynifcus  dare  to  lift  up  his  flick  againft  me  ?  When  thou  wert  bold 
and  impudent.  Have,  and  offered  to  find  fault  with  me,  was  I  not  near  beat- 
ing  thee  to  death  ? 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

And  for  that  very  reafon  you  fhall  now  be  tied  to  the  mad, 

MICYLLUS. 

Pray,  Clotho,  why  muft  I  be  treated  fo  contemptuoufly  ?  becaufe  ram 
poor  I  muft  come  aboard  laft. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

Who  are  you  ? 

MICYLLUS. 

Mieyllus,  the  cobler. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

And  are  you  forry  to  be  detained  from  us,  whilft  the  tyrant,  here,  makes 

ft 

fuch  liberal  promifes,  if  we  will  but  fpare  him  ever  fo  fhort  a  time?  I  won¬ 
der  the  delay  is  not  more  grateful  to  you. 

* 

MICYLLUS. 

But,  my  dear  good  Fate,  attend  a  little:  I  never  admired  that  Cyclop’s 
generofity,  who  promifed  Outis,  he  fhould  be  the  laft  devoured ;  for  firft 
or  laft,  the  fame  teeth  muft  make  an  end  of  him.  Befides,  we  differ  great¬ 
ly  from  the  rich;  our  way  of  life,  indeed,  is  ‘f*  diametrically  oppofite.  The 
tyrant,  whilft  he  lived,  feemed  happy,  the  dread  and  the  admiration  of  all ; 
but,  when  deprived  of  his  treafures,  his  fine  cloaths,  his  fumptuous  enter¬ 
tainments,  his  horfes,  and  his  beauteous  concubines,  had  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  might  well  lament  his  being  fo  fuddenly  fnatched  away  from 
them.  The  foul,  1  know  not  how,  flicks  like  bird-lime  to  thefe  things, 
and  cannot  eafily  part  with  what  it  took  fo  much  delight  in  :  the  chain  that 
binds  them  together  is  not  to  be  broken  :  if  they  are  feparated  by  violence, 
the  fufferer  will  cry  out  in  agonies,  and,  brave  as  men  may  be  in  other  things, 

*  Outis.]  Alluding  to  that  paflage  in  the  ninth  book  of  Homer’s  Odyfley,  where  Ulyfles  call* 
himfelf  Out*?,  Nobody,  and  Polyphemus  tells  him. 

When  all  thy  wretched  crew  have  felt  my  pow’r. 

No  man  Ihall  be  the  laft  I  will  devour. 

■f'  Diametrically.^  A  literal  tranflation  of  the  original  ix  hapirps* 
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when  they  travel  towards  thefe  regions,  they  are  all  cowards :  like  unfuccefsful 
lovers,  they  ftill  turn  back  to  look  on  the  defired  objedt,  and  wifh  for  what  they 
left  behind  ;  as  this  fool  juft  now  did,  who,  in  his  journey  hither,  tried  to 
efcape,  and,  ever  fince  he  came,  has  been  wearying  you  with  perpetual 
prayers  to  releafe  him.  But  I,  who  have  left  norhing  dear  behind  me,  who 
had  no  lands,  nor  houfes,  nor  feafts,  nor  honours,  nor  ftatues,  was  ready 
prepared  for  you.  At  the  firft  nod  of  Atropos*  I  leaped  up  with  joy,  threw 
afide  my  knife  and  my  leather,  flip-{hod  as  I  was,  tny  laft  in  my  hand,  and 
without  fo  much  as  wafhing  off  the  black,  I  followed  immediately,  or  rather 
led  the  way  hither,  never  once  looking  behind  me.  Every  thing  here  is 
agreeable  to  me,  and,  above  all,  the  equality  of  condition,  which  I  find  in 
this  place,  where  one  is  not  above  another  :  here  no  tribute  is  demanded,  no 
creditors  gather  in  their  debts,  here  is  no  ftarving  in  winter,  no  ficknefs, 
no  beatings ;  but  peace  on  every  fide  of  us  :  things,  in  fliort,  are  totally  re- 
verfed  ;  for  here  the  poor  laugh,  the  rich  groan  and  are  tormented. 

0 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

This,  I  fee,  diverts  you,  Micyllus  :  but  what  is  it  that  moves  your  laugh¬ 
ter  moft  ? 

M  1C  Y  L  b  U  S. 

I  will  tell  you  :  when  I  was  upon  earth  I  lived  neaT  the  tyrant,  watched 
him  attentively,  and  thought  him,  I  own,  moft  like  a  god.  When  I  faw 
his  purple  garments,  his  numerous  houfehold,  his  gold,  his  cups  inlaid 
with  gems,  and  his  gilt  beds,  I  deemed  him  the  happleft  of  men  :  the  very 
fmell  of  his  pompous  fuppers  overcame  me:  furely  he  muft,  I  imagined, 
be  more  than  mortal,  handfomeT,  and  taller  by  a  royal  cubit  than  the  reft 
of  mankind,  walking  with  fuch  folemnity,  and  ftriking  terror  into  all  be¬ 
holders.:  but  after  death,  when  ftripped  of  all  his  finer)7,  how  ridiculous 
did  he  appear  !  how  did  1  laugh  at  my  own  folly  in  admiring  him,  in  ef- 
teeming  his  felicity  by  the  fmell  of  his  kitchen,  and  pronouncing  him 
happy,  becaufe  the  blood  of  a  *  fhell-filh.  had  ftained  his  garment. 

No  lefs  am  I  diverted  with  Gnipho,  the  ufurer,  that  poor  miferable  crea¬ 
ture,  who  never,  whilft  living,  enjoyed  his  riches,  and  now  has  left  them 
to  the  extravagant  Rhodochares,  his  heir  at  law.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter,  when  I  called  to  mind  his  meagre,  dirty  face,  and  forehead, 

*  A  Jh  cll-fijh  The  murex,  from  which  was  extracted  the  purple  dye*  The  kings  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  after  them,  every  Dives  was  loathed  in  purple. 
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wrinkled  with  care,  rich  only  in  thofe  fingers  which  handled  his  thoufand1 
thoufand  talents ;  fcraping  up  thofe  treafures  which  will  foon  be  fquandered 
away  by  his  happy  fuccefior.  But  why  do  not  we  fet  fail  ?  We  may  laughs 
at  thefe  wretches  as  we  go  along. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

Come  in  then,  that  Charon  may  caft  anchor. 

CHARON. 

Holla,  there  !  where  are  you  coming?  The  boat  is  full.  You  mufi  flay 
behind  :  we  will  carry  you  early  to-morrow  morning. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

It  is  ufing  me  very  ill,  Charon,  not  to  take  me  now,  when  you  know  I 
died  yefterday.  I  will  bring  an  indidtment  againfi:  you  before  Rhadaman- 
thus.  They  are  fetting  fail,  and  I  fhall  be  left  here  by  myfelf:  but  why 
fhould  not  I  fwim  after  them  ?  I  think  I  am  fixong  enough,  and,  being 
dead  already,  1  need’  not  be  afraid  of  fuffocation  :  befidcs,  I  have  not  a 
half-penny  left  to  pay  the  ferryman. 

C  L  O  T  H  O.. 

What  are- you  about  ?  Stay,  Micyllus,  you  mull  not  come  that  way. 

M‘  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

Ferhaps,  I  may  be  over  as  foon  as  you. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

No,  no,  that  mufi  not  be  we’ll  put  in  for  him  :  help  him  in.  Mer¬ 


cury, 


C  H  A  R  O  N. 


And  where  can  he  fit  now  ?  You  fee  we  are  brim  full. 


MERCURY. 


O,  clap  him  on  the  tyrant’s  Ihoulders. 

CLOTH  O.- 

A  good,  thought  of  Mercury’s :  come,  get  aftride,.  and  kick  the  rafcal’s' 
neck,  and  now  a  good  voyage  to  us  ! 

CYNISCUS. 

Charon,  I  mufi:  even  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  have  not  a  half-penny  to 
pay  you  for  my  paffage ;  I  have  nothing  but  thrs  pouch,  which  you  fee 
here,  and  my  ftaff.  I  will  pump  for  you,  however,  if  you  pleafe,  or  row,, 
if  you  will  help  me  to  a  good  ftrong  oar.. 


GH;  Aw- 
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CHARON. 

Row  away,  then  :  I  will  alk  nothing  more  of  you. 

CYNISCUS. 

Shall  I  give  the  rowers  a  catch  to  encourage  them  ? 


CHARON. 
By  all  means,  if  you  have  ever  a  failor’s  fong. 


CYNISCUS. 


I  know  a  great  many  :  but  thefe  people  here  will  only  anfwer  me  with 
tears  and  groans,  and  my  fong  will  be  fadly  interrupted. 

One  of  the  PASSENGERS. 

O  my  riches,  my  riches  ! 

ANOTHER. 


O  my  lands  ! 


ANOTHER. 


How  many  talents  of  mine  will  my  heir  fquander  away  ! 

ANOTHER. 

O  my  poor  infants  ! 

AN  OTHER. 

Who  lhall  gather  my  grapes,  and  take  care  of  the  vineyard  I  planted  laft 
year  ? 

MERCURY. 

Micyllus,  have  you  nothing  to  moan  after  ?  We  mu  ft  not  carry  any  body 
over  that  does  not  cry. 

MICYLLUS: 


Ridiculous !  What  Ihould  I  cry  for,  when  I  am  glad  to  go  ? 

MERCURY. 

But  you  muft  lament  a  little,  if  it  is  only  for  decency’s  fake. 

MICYLLUS. 

Well,  if  you  inlift  upon  it,  I  will.  O  my  bits  of  leather  !  my  old  lafts  ! 
my  rotten  fhoes !  Wretch  that  I  am  !  no  more  lhall  I  go  from  morning  to 
evening  without  victuals ;  no  more  lhall  I  ramble  about  half  naked  all  the 
winter,  my  teeth  lhaking  with  cold  :  who  lhall  inherit  my  knife,  and  my 
awl?  But,  come,  now  we  have  cried  enough.  We  are  almoft  over. 


CHARON. 

Give  me  my  fare  for  your  paffage,  every  one  of  you  :  come,  Micyllus, 
your  half-penny. 

MICYLLUS. 

You  are  in  jeft  fure  ;  you  *  write  upon  the  water,  as  they  fay,  Charon, 

•  Tou  write  upon i  fcfr.]  A  Greek  proverb,  to  exprefs  any  thing  impofiible. 
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to  afk  Micyllus  for  money.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  half-penny  is  round 
or  fquare. 

CHARON. 

I  fhall  make  a  fine  day’s  work  of  it,  I  fee;  but  come,  away  with  you  :  I 
muft  go  for  the  oxen,  dogs,  and  horfes,  for  they  muft  be  brought  over  too. 

C  L  O  T  H  O. 

Here,  lay  hold  o’  thefe:  I  muft  return  to  the  other  fhore,  to  look  after 
Indopates  and  Heramithres,  who  died  in  a  conteft  about  the  limits  of  their 
empire. 

MERCURY'. 

Let  us  proceed  :  follow  me,  all  of  you. 


MICYLLUS. 

How  dark  it  is  here !  Where  is  now  the  beautiful  Migyllus  ?  Who  can 
tell  in  this  place  whether  Phryne  or  Simmica  is  the  handfomeft?  All  are 
on  a  level,  all  of  a  colour;  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  beauty,  nor  different  de¬ 
grees  of  it ;  the  torn  and  ragged  garment,  that  once  was  fo  difguftful,  has 
equal  honour  here  with  the  royal  purple  ;  for  neither  can  be  feen,  where  the 
fame  darknefs  conceals  them  both.  Where  are  you,  Cynifcus  ? 


C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 

Here  am  I,  Micyllus  ;  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  walk  together. 

MICYLLUS. 

So  we  will ;  give  me  your  hand  :  and  pray  now,  tell  me,  you  are  initiat¬ 
ed,  it  feems,  into  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  does  not  this  place  put  you  in 
mind  of  them  ? 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 

It  does  :  and  fee,  yonder  comes  a  female  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  with, 
a  terrible  and  threatening  afpedt!  is  not  that  one  of  the  Furies  ? 


MIC  YLLUS. 

By  the  appearance  it  muft  be. 

MERCURY.  [Suppofed  to  be  (peaking  to  Tifiphone. 

Here,  take  thefe  thoufand  and  four. 


TISIPHONE.  [To  the  Shades. 

Rhadamanthus  has  expedted  you  fome  time. 


RHA  DAMANTHUS. 

Bring  them  along  there :  you.  Mercury,  muft  be  crier,  and  call  them 
up. 

V oi*.  I. 
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CYNISCUS. 

By  thy  great  *  father,  I  intreat  thee,  Rhadamanthus,  let  me  be  firft  exa¬ 
mined. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Why  fo  ? 

CYNISCUS. 

Becaufe  I  have  fomething  to  fay  againft  a  certain  criminal,  and  could  not 
expedt  to  be  credited  before  it  appears  who  I  am,  and  how  I  have  lived 

myfelf. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Who  are  you  ? 

CYNISCUS. 

Cynifcus,  the  philofopher. 

RHAD  AMANTHUS. 

Come  this  way  :  you  fhall  be  tried  firft.  Do  you.  Mercury,  call  in  the 
witneffes  againft  him. 

MERCURY. 

Whoever  has  any  thing  to  allege  againft  Cynifcus  the  philofopher,  let 

9 

him  appear. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Nobody  appears.  That,  however,  is  not  fufficient :  Cynifcus,  ftrip  your*, 
felf,  that  we  may  fee  if  you  have  any  marks. 

CYNISCUS, 

Where  fhould  they  be  ? 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Whoever  amongft  you  is  guilty  of  any  crimes  during  his  mortal  life,  bears 
about  him  certain  marks  of  them  in  his  breaft  not  publicly  feen. 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 

There  then :  now  I  ftand  naked  before  you :  look,  if  you  pleafe,  for 

the  fpots  you  talk  of. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

He  is  entirely  innocent,  except  a  few  little  blemifhes,  which  are  fcarcely 

vifible  :  but  ftay,  here  are  fome  remains  of  a  few  fpots,  that  feem  as  it  were 

to  have  been  burned  in,  and  now  are,  by  fome  means  or  other,  almoft  blotted 

out  and  obliterated  :  what  is  the  meaning  of  this.?  how  happens  it,  Cynif- 

cus,  that  you  are  thus  wonderfully  recover’d? 

*  Great  father.']  Rhadamanthus,  we  are  told,  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Europa :  he  reign¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  iftands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  being  a  prince  of  remarkable  probity  and  vir¬ 
tue,  was,  after  his  death,  railed  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  lord  chief  juftices  in  Tartarus, 
where  he  prefided  with  univerfal  approbation. 

C  Y  N  I  S- 
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CYNISCUS. 

I  will  tell  you  how  ;  formerly,  from  the  want  of  education,  I  was  very 
guilty,  and  contracted  many  ftains  ;  but  from  the  time  I  took  to  philofophy, 
by  degrees  I  waflied  them  all  out. 


RHADAMANTHUS. 

You  made  ufe  of  the  belt  and  moft  powerful  remedy.  When  you  have 
given  in  your  evidence  againft  the  tyrant,  you  may  retire,  and  affociate  with 
good  men  in  the  habitations  of  the  blefied.  Call  up  the  reft. 

MICYLLUS. 


With  me,  Rhadamanthus,  you  will  not  have  much  trouble  ;  a  very  fhort 
examination  will  fuffice ;  for  I  have  flood  naked  before  you  fome  time  :  look 
and  fee. 

RHADAMAN  THUS. 

Who  are  you  ? 

MICYLLUS. 


Micyllus,  the  cobler. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

•  9 

Very  well,  Micyllus  :  you  are  clear,  not  a  fpot  about  you  :  you  may  join 
Cynifcus.  Now  call  the  tyrant. 


MERCURY. 

Megapenthes,  of  Lachys,  come  into  court :  where  are  you  going?  You, 
tyrant,  there,  I  call  upon  ;  Hand  forth.  Tifiphone,  throw  him  headlong 
into  the  middle  here  :  he  comes  ;  now,  Cynifcus,  accufe  and  conviCt  him. 


CYNIS  CUS. 

There  is  no  neceffity  of  faying  much  on  this  occafion  ;  you  fee  already, 
by  the  marks  upon  him,  what  he  is;  I  will  open  him,  however,  to  you  a 

little :  paffing  over,  therefore,  the  crimes  he  committed  whilft  a  private 
man,  I  fhall  obferve  to  you,  that  when  he  had  raifed  an  army  of  villains,  as 
bold  and  impious  as  himfelf,  he  attacked  the  city,  took  pofteffion  of  the 
throne,  and,  without  trial,  put  ten  thoufand  to  death;  and  growing  im- 
menfely  rich,  by  feizing  all  they  were  pofieffed  of,  indulged  in  every  fpecies 
of  luxury  and  vice,  behaved  in  the  moft  fhameful  and  cruel  manner  to  the 
citizens,  debauched  their  virgins,  corrupted  their  youth,  and,  intoxicated 
with  power,  trampled  on  all  beneath  him  2  for  all  his  pride,  infolence,  and 
oppreffion,  there  was  no  calling  him  to  account,  or  procuring  any  fatis- 
faction ;  as  foon  might  you  gaze  upon  the  mid-day  fun,  without  winking, 
as  dare  to  fix  your  eyes  upon  him.  His  ingenuity  in  deviling  new  torments 
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who  can  defcribe  ?  He  fpared  not  even  his  moft  intimate  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance.  To  prove  the  truth  of  my  affertion,  and  that  this  is  no  idle  ca¬ 
lumny  againft  him,  you  need  only  call  in  thofe  whom  he  has  murthered ; 
and,  behold,  here  they  are.  Handing  round,  and  torturing  him:  all  thefe, 
Rhadamanthus,  were  cut  off  by  that  execrable  villain;  fomefor  the  fake  of 
their  handfome  wives,  others  for  refenting  his  ill  treatment  of  their  fons, 
others  becaufe  they  were  rich,  others  becaufe  they  were  fenfible  and  ingeni¬ 
ous,  or  too  wife  and  honeft  to  approve  of  his  adtions, 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

What  anfwer,  wretch,  canft  thou  give  to  this  accufation  ? 

ME  GAPENTHESt 

T  he  murthers  X  acknowlege ;  but  my  ill  treatment  of  the  young  men,  de¬ 
bauching  virgins,  adultery,  and  the  reft  are  all  faifhoods  of  his  own  invention. 

CYNISCUS. 

Rhadamanthus,  I  can  bring  witneffes  to  prove  them  all. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Where  are  they  ? 

CYNISCUS. 

Mercury,  call  in  his  bed  and  lamp:  thefe  fhall  bear  teftimony  againft 

him. 

MERCURY. 

Megapenthe*s  bed  and  lamp,  make  your  appearance.  O,  very  well  j 
here  they  are. 

RHAD  AMANTHUS. 

Come,  let  us  hear ;  what  do  you  know  of  Megapenthes  ? 

BED. 

All  that  Cynifcus  has  affirmed  is  true :  but  fuch,  Rhadamanthus,  were 
the  actions  he  committed  on  me,  that  *  modefty  forbids  me  to  reveal 
them. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

The  guilt  of  his  aftions  is  too  plain  when  they  will  not  bear  even  to  be 

mentioned  ;  now  Lamp,  for  your  evidence. 

LAMP.. 

What  he  did  by  day-light  I  know  not,  and  his  nightly  works  I  fhould  be 
forry  to  repeat ;  I  was  witnefs  to  fome  tranfa&ions  beyond  expreflion  infa- 

*  Mo dejly  forbids  me,’]  Crebillon,  who  probably  founded  his  famous  Conte  Moral,  or  rather 
immoral  tale  of  the  Sopha,  on  this  thought  of  Lucian,  feems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
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mous  :  often  would  I  have  wifhed  not  to  drink  the  oil  poured  in  upon  me, 
and  rejoiced  to  be  extinguished  ;  but  he  would  make  me  a  witnefs  of  his 
deeds,  and  proftituted  the  light  I  lent  him  to  every  kind  of  wickednefs 
and  pollution . 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

We  have  evidence  enough  againft  him  :  take  off,  however,  your  purple 
robes,  and  let  us  fee  what  number  of  fpots  you  have.  O  heaven  !  he  is  all 
over  livid,  black  and  blue  with  fpots.  How  mult  we  punifh  him  ?  Shall 
we  call  him  into  *  Phlegethon,  or  throw  him  to  Cerberus  ? 

v  CYNISCUS. 

No  :  let  me  propofe  a  new  kind  of  punifhment  for  him,  one  that  fhall  be 

equal  to  his  crimes. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Mention  it,  I  fhall  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

CYNISCUS. 

It  is  ufual,  I  think,,  for  all  your  dead  to  drink  the  water  of  ~j-  Lethe. 


It  is. 


RHADAMANTHUS. 

CYNISCUS. 


Let  him  then  be  the  only  one  not  permitted  to  tafte  of  it. 


RHADAMANTHUS. 

fo? 

CYNISCUS. 

Thus  fhall  he  fuffer  in  the  fevereft  manner,  by  calling  to  remembrance 
what  he  was,  the  power  he  had  whilft  upon  earth,  and  all  the  pleafures 
which  he  once  enjoyed. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Good  ;  very  good  indeed  :  thou  art  condemned  ;  bind  him,  and  away 

with  him  to  Tantalus,  with  the  full  remembrance  of  all  that  pafied  in  his 
whole  life. 


•  Phlegethon .]  A  burning  lake  or  river  in  the  ancient  hell,  that  furrounded  the  habitations 
of  the  damned. 

f  Lethe.  ]  The  puniftiment  of  the  tyrant,  by  not  permitting  him  to  forget  his  former  condi¬ 
tion,  is  an  excellent  ftroke  of  poetical  juflice. 
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GREAT  FAMILIES. 

Title  in  the  Original  is  lief  i  ra*  cm  /**<r9<o  <rvvovruv,  De  mercede  condudtis  po- 
tentium  familiar  ibus,  or,  thofe  who  are  Domejlic  Companions  for  Hire •  the 

Time  of  Lire i  an,  it  was  cuflomary  for  the  great  Men  of  Rome,  who ,  as  the 
Poet  fays, 

—  Borrow’d  arts  from  Greece,  whom  flie  fubdu’d. 

to  keep  in  their  Houfes  fome  indigent  Greek  Philofopher ,  or  Rhetorician ,  by  way 
of  Preceptor  to  their  Children ,  or  humble  Companion  for  themf elves*  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Effay ,  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Form  of  a  Letter  from  Lucian  to  his 
Friend ,  the  Satirijl  defer  ibes,  with  infinite  Humour ,  the  miferable  State  of  De¬ 
pendants  in  great  Families ,  and  the  Indignities  which  they  were  forced  to  fubmit 
to .  The  many  judicious  Rtfleliions  in  it,  as  they  are  founded  on  Experience,  and  the 
Knoivlege  of  human  Nature,  may  convey  InJlruSlion  and  Entertainment,  as  well  to 
modern  as  ancient  Times ,  and  afford  very  good  Leffons  to  all  the  led  Captains,  Toad- 
eaters,  and  domejlic  Tutors  oj  the  prefent  Age . 

HAT  *  firft,  what  laft,  my  friend,  ffoall  I  relate  ? 

As  the  poet  fings,  whilft  I  deferibe  all  that  the  hired  dependants  onthe  great 
are  forced  to  fuffer  and  to  adt,  to  gain  their  friendfhip,  if  flavery  like  that  de- 
ferves  the  name.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many  circumftances,  with  mod, 
indeed,  of  thofe  which  happen  to  men  of  this  kind,  not  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  (for  never  was  I  driven  to  it,  and  grant  heaven  I  never  may),  but  from 
numbers  who  have  fallen  into  this  way  of  life;  from  fome,  who  long  inured  to 
it  have  {till  lamented  their  misfortune,  and  from  others,  who,  having  efcaped 
the  dreadful  prifon,  have  related  their  fufferings  to  me,  not  without  fome 
degree  of  fatisfadtion  :  for  happy  were  they  in  recounting  the  miferies  which 
they  were  delivered  from.  Thofe  witnefies,  however,  feemed  moft  deferv- 
ing  of  credit,  who  were  {killed,  as  I  may  fay,  in  all  the  myfteries,  and  had 
feen  every  thing  from  beginning  to  end.  Not  incurioufly,  therefore,  nor 

*  Jfliat  firjt }  See  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book  of  Homer’s  OdyfTey. 
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unattentive  did  I  liften  to  thofe  who,  faved  as  it  were  from  fhipwreck,  re¬ 
lated  their  adventures,  like  thofe  happy  few  whom  we  behold  in  the  temples, 
with  *  fhaved  crowns,  talking  over  their  perils  by  waves  and  ftorms,  pro¬ 
montories,  throwings  overboard,  broken  mails  and  rudders,  telling,  withal, 
how  -j-  Caftor  and  Pollux  appeared  propitious  to  them  (for  thefe  are  necef- 
fary  attendants  on  tragedies  of  this  kind),  or  fome  other  god  defcending 
from  his  car,  as  they  do  on  the  J  ftage,  perched  on  the  top-malt,  or  flood 
at  the  helm,  and  guided  the  vefiel  to  fome  foft  fhore,  where  it  was  foon 
freed  from  every  danger,  and  the  pafTengers,  faved  by  their  protecting 
deity,  returned  to  their  homes  in  peace;  where  they  tragedize  moft  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  relating  all  their  fufferings,  and  how,  with  all  their  calamities, 
they  feemed  to  be  peculiarly  favoured  and  beloved  by  the  gods.  In  like 
manner  did  thefe  men  frequently  entertain  me  with  their  domeflic  ftorms  and 
tempefts,  their  three-fold,  five-fold,  aye,  and  ten-fold  waves.  Shewing 
how,  when  they  firft  fet  off,  the  fea  was  placid  ;  and  afterwards,  what  diffi¬ 
culties  they  went  through  in  the  voyage,  from  the  fait  water,  thirfl,  and 
ficknefs ;  how  they  bulged  on  rocks,  ftaved  their  veffel,  and  fwam  naked  to 
lhore,  and  in  want  of  every  neceffary.  I  obferved,  moreover,  that  all  this 
time  they  feemed  purpofely  to  conceal  many  circumftances,  which  they  were 
afhamed  to  relate,  and  wifhed  to  bury  in  oblivion.  But  thefe,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  which  I  have  collected  on  this  fubjeCt,  I  fhall  make  no  fcruple 
of  imparting  to  you,  my  good  Timoclcs,  as  I  underfland  you  have  for  fome 


*  Shaved  crowns.']  Thofe  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  from  a  fhipwreck  always  cut  off 
their  hair  as  an  offering  to  the  deities  of  the  fea,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  preferved  them, 
probably,  becaufe  they  thought  a  few  hairs  no  improper  returns  for  faving  the  whole  head,  or, 
perhaps,  for  the  reafon  atligned  in  the  following  epigram,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Antho- 

Thotvxv  xa»  Nt^ci,  x«i  xat.itfsAixcprn 
Ka*  avQuo  xgcHehq  xect  TctfioQ^fy 

ix  9nXayy$  Ahk^Ajo?,  u£s  xtxapi4.cn 

ix  xipafoft.  — AMo  yct(>  u&r  i yu. 

Which  may  be  thus  tranflated,  leaving  out  the  names, 

To  thofe  kind  gods,  who  deign’d  his  life  to  fpare, 

Lucili us  offers  up  his  votive  hair  j 
He  hopes  this  little  boon  they  will  receive, 

For,  in  good  truth,  ’tis  all  he  has  to  give. 

Caftor  and  Pollux .]  Suppofed  to  be  the  tutelary  deities  of  mariners,  who  always  addrefled 
their  prayers  to  them  in  times  of  danger  and  diftrefs. 

J  On  the  ftage.]  According  to  the  pratftice  of  the  ancient  dramatics,  of  calling  in  fome  deity 
at  the  end  of  the  play  to  unty  the  knot,  and  bring  on  the  cataflrophe,  alluded  to  by  Horace, 

Nec  deus  interfit  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus. 
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time  paft  had  ^ n  inclination  to  enter  into  this  courfe  of  life  :  for,  frequently, 
when  the  converfation  turned  upon  it,  and  any  of  the  company  extolled  the 
happinefs  of  thofe  who  lived  with  any  noble  Roman,  when  he  obferved  what 
elegant  entertainments  they  partook  of,  without  any  expence,  lived  in 
fine  houfes,  travelled  with  eafe  and  pleafure,  lolled  in  chariots  drawn  by 
white  horfes,  and,  with  all  this,  were  paid  well  for  their  company, 
men  who  neither  *  fow  nor  till,  and  yet  enjoy  every  thing  ;  how  often,  my 
friend,  have  I  feen  you  gaping  at  thefe,  and  fuch  like  ftories,  with  your 
mouth  wide  open  tofwallow  the  bait  !  That  you  may  not,  therefore,  lay  the 
blame  on  me,  or  fay,  that  when  I  faw  you  bite  at  this  fig-baited  hook,  I  did 
not  endeavour  to  draw  it  back  before  you  had  fwailowed  it,  but  waited  till 
nothing  but  mere  force  could  extradl  it,  and  then  flood  ftill,  and  only  cried 
at  your  misfortune,  left,  I  fay,  you  Ihould  bring  this  argument  againft  me, 
which  1  could  not  refute,  and  my  filence  Ihould  thus  be  injurious  to  you  :  I 
will  tell  you  every  thing  from  firft  to  laft,  that  you  may  remember  there  is 
but  one  way  out  of  the  net,  and  when  you  have  confidered  that  the  hook  is 
fharp,  and  bent  withal,  and  do  not  find,  if  you  try  it  on  your  cheek,  that  it 
is  intolerably  painful,  and  hard  to  draw  out,  then  mark  me  down  as  a  fool, 
and  as  hungry  after  this  bait  as  yourfelf,  continue  in  your  refolution,  and, 
if  you  will,  gorge  down  the  whole  bait  like  a  fea-wolf. 

Though  my  difeourfe  is  defigned  principally  for  your  fervice,  it  will  not 
be  confined  to  philofophcrs  alone,  or  men  of  ferious  and  grave  profeflions  ; 
but  extend  itfelf  to  grammarians,  orators,  muficians,  all  thofe,  in  fhort, 
who  think  it  not  beneath  them  to  become  hirelings  and  dependants,  under 
the  character  of  teachers  and  companions.  The  fame,  indeed,  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all;  but  when  philofophers  meet  with  it,  it  is  certainly  more  re¬ 
proachful  and  ignominious,  as  their  mailers  feldom  ufe  them  better  than 
they  do  other  men.  In  the  courfe  of  my  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  thofe 
who  do  the  injury,  and  thofe  who  fuffer  it,  are  equally  to  blame.  I  Ihall, 
however.,  remain  guiltlefs,  unlefs  truth  and  freedom  are  unpardonable.  The 
vulgar  herd  of  lycophants  and  parafites,  who  have  low  and  little  minds,  I 
fliall  not  attempt  to  diffuade  from  this  way  of  life,  nor  would  they,  indeed. 


*  Who  neither  Jo<iv7  CssV.]  Alluding  to  that  paflage  in  the  Odyfley,  where  Homer  deferibes 
the  land  of  Cyclops, 

Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe,  or  fow. 

They  all  their  products  to  free  nature  owe. 

See  Pope’s  Odyfley,  book  ix.  1.  121. 

eafily 
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eafily  be  diffuaded  by  me  :  if  fuch  do  not  leave  their  matters  after  the  word: 
treatment,  they  are  not  worthy  of  reprehenfion  ;  they  are  fit  for,  and  deferve 
the  ufage  which  they  generally  meet  with  ;  they  have  no  other  way  of  em¬ 
ploying  themfelves,  and  if  you  take  this  bufinefs  from  them,  they  mutt  re¬ 
main  idle,  liftlefs,  and  fuperfiuous  members  of  fociety  :  nor  do  I  think  fuch 
creatures  fuffer  any  thing  degrading  to  them,  nor  are  their  matters  barbarous 
or  tyranical :  it  is  only  putting  the  veflel,  as  we  fay,  to  its  *  proper  ufe  : 
for  this  they  entered  into  the  fervice  ;  and  to  bear  every  indignity  is  their 
calling  and  profeffion.  But  with  regard  to  thofe  whom  I  fir  ft  mentioned,  the 
men  of  liberal  education,  I  cannot  behold  it  without  indignation,  nor  help 
endeavouring,  if  poflible,  to  regain  their  liberty. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  therefore,  previoully  to  confider  the  caufes  gene¬ 
rally  affigned  for  embracing  this  courfe  of  life,  and  to  fhew  that  they  are  nei¬ 
ther  cogent  nor  fatisfadtory  :  this  will  at  once  deftroy  ,their  firft  great  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  voluntary  fervitude.  Moft  men  plead  poverty,  and  the 
want  of  neceflaries,  as  afpecious  reafon  for  thus  flying  tofhelter  from  them, 
and  think  it  a  fufficient  excufe  to  fay,  that  they  endeavour  to  avoid  penury, 
which  of  all  things  is  the  moft  oppreflive  :  then  comes  in  Theognis  to  back 
them,  who  is  always  ready  with  his, 

f  The  man,  by  poverty  fubdu’d,  &c. 

To  which  they  will  add  all  the  terrible  things  that  lazy  poets  have  faid  about 
indigence.  If  I  could  perceive  that  their  poverty  was  in  reality  removed  by 
thefe  means,. I  would  not  have  the  leaft  difpute  with  them  concerning  liberty : 
but  fince,  as  a  famous  J  orator  fays,  their  food  is  only  like  a  fick  man’s 
diet,  and  they  remain  ftill  in  the  fame  ftate,  will  it  not  follow,  that  they  are 
fadly  miftaken  ?  For  penury  ftill  accompanies  them  ;  they  arc  always  receiv¬ 
ing,  and  yet  never  lay  by  any  thing,  but,  let  what  will  be  given,  expend 

every  farthing  on  their  immediate  exigencies.  Surely  it  would  better  have 

become  them  to  find  out  the  means,  not  of  thus  prolonging  poverty,  by  mere 


*  Its  prop tr  ufe. }  Greek,  i?  t»jv  cifjuXa.  irtfpsmj,  li  in  matulam  immingant :  this  explains  the 
matter  to  the  learned  reader,  the  unlearned  may  eafily  guefs  the  meaning,  or,  if  he  pleafes, 

get  it  conftrued  for  him. 

f  The  many  &V.]  The  verfes  on  poverty,  by  Theognis,  from  which  this  is  quoted,  are  ftill 
extant,  and  inferted  in  the  notes  in  the  original ;  but  contain  only  a  few  common- place  obferva- 
tions,  not  worthy  of  much  attention.  Lucian,  indeed,  feems  to  have  treated  them  as  fuch,  and 

only  quotes  to  ridicule  them. 

,X  -d  famous  orator .]  Demofthenes.  Sec  the  end  of  the  third  Olyntlw 
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temporary  relief,  but  of  entirely  removing  it.  As  it  is,  they  might  as  well, 
indeed,  *  Theognis,  take  your  advice,  and  leap  into  the  deep  ocean,  or 
hurl  themfelves  down  from  the  fteep  precipice  !  Moft  certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  he  who  is  always  poor,  always  begging,  and  always  a  Have,  and  yet 
fancies,  all  the  time,  he  is  efcaped  from  poverty,  can  only  be  impofing  on, 
and  deceiving  himfelf. 

Some  allege  that  they  fliould  not  be  under  any  fear  of  poverty  if  they 
could  get  their  bread  by  labour,  like  other  men ;  but  that  being  incapable, 
from  age  and  infirmities,  they  are  forced  to  let  themfelves  out.  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  Let  us  fee,  then,  whether  this  be  really  fo,  and  what  reward  they 
have  for  their  labours,  which  are  at  leaft  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any 
other  fet  of  men  whatever.  To  get  money  without  toil,  or  trouble,  would 
doubtlefs  be  moft  defirable  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  here,  for  it  is  impofiible  to 
deferibe  the  toil  and  labour  they  are  obliged  to  go  through  in  connedtions  of 
this  kind,  that  wear  out  the  body  and  mind,  and  require  a  greater  fhare  of 
health  and  fpirits  than  any  other  employment.  We  lhall  make  mention  of 
thefe  when  we  come  to  enumerate  all  their  diftrefTes.  At  prefent  it  may 
fufficeto  obferve,  that  they  are  not  to  be  credited  who  make  this  an  excufe 
for  their  proftitution  :  the  truth  is,  and  which  they  never  con fefs,  they  are 
drawn  into  the  houfes  of  the  great  by  the  flattering  hopes  of  pleafure, 
•f  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  gold  and  filver,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
fumptuous  entertainments,  and  dainties  of  every  kind,  fwallowing,  in  ima* 
gination,  as  much  money  as  they  pleafe,  and  nobody  to  flop  their  mouths  : 
thefe  are  the  things  that  allure,  and  turn  freemen  into  flaves  ;  not  the  want 
of  neceffaries,  as  they  allege,  but  a  third  after  what  is  unneceflary,  and  the 
affedtation  of  luxury  and  extravagance.  Hence  it  is  that  their  patrons  treat 
•  them  as  proud  miftrefies  do  their  lovers,  juft  grant  them  enough  to  keep 
up  their  affedlion,  but  with-hold  the  J  laft  favour,  as  well  knowing  that  paffion 
is  fatiated  by  enjoyment ;  they  feed  him,  notwithftanding,  ftill  with  hope, 

*  ! Theognis .]  Who  fays  in  his  two  la  ft  verfes, 

T tGvarcw  ■—  /3i 

H  ^aX£7r»>  rupofAtvov  srmrj. 

which  means  no  more  than  that  a  man  had  better  be  dead,  than  live  in  poverty. 

•\  Struck*]  Greek,  x»raor\uytp rag,  of  which  fruclt  is  the  literal  tranflation.  This  is  one  of 
the  inftances  of  the  happy  analogy  between  the  Greek  and  Englilh  languages,  fo  favourable  to 
a  tranflator. 

%  The  laft  favour .]  M* xp  fiXnpo* to?  uk^u  piTaMburi;,  fays  the  original,  which  is  extremely 
elegant,  but  could  not  be  literally  tranflated. 
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left  defpair  fliould  entirely  damp  his  ardour,  and  put  an  end  to  the  attach¬ 
ment  :  they  fmile,  therefore,  and  promife,  and  are  always  about  to  do  fome- 
thing  very  great;  age  in  the  mean  time  creeps  on,  and  both  grow  too  old 
either  to  impart  happinefs  or  to  receive  it;  and  thus  life  is  fpent  in  nothing 
but  vain  hope,  and  fruitlefs  expectation. 

For  thofe,  however,  who  are  fo  fond  of  pleafure,  that  they  will  go  through 
every  thing  in  purfuit  of  it,  it  may  not  be  altogether  fo  reprehenfible  if  they 
fubmit  to  fome  indignities,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  mean  and  bafe 
to  fell  themfelves  for  it,  as  the  pleafure  which  liberty  beftows  is  infinitely 
fuperior  to  every  other.  It  may  be  pardonable,  notwithftanding,  if,  after 
all,  they  can  really  get  pofleflion  of  it :  but,  for  the  mere  hope  of  this  ble fi¬ 
ling,  to  fufFer  fo  much,  is  fiurely  the  height  of  madnefs  and  folly.  The 
difficulties  which  they  have  to  ftruggle  through,  they  mull  perceive,  are 
manifeft  and  unavoidable;  and  what  they  hoped  for,  never  yet  has,  nor, 
probably,  ever  may  come  to  pafis.  The  companions  of  Ulyfles,  when  they 
had  tailed  the  fweet  *  lotus,  thought  of  nothing  elfe,  and  negledled  all  that 
was  right  and  good.  Their  negligence,  perhaps,  engaged  as  they  were  in 
that  delightful  employment,  might  in  fome  meafure  be  excufieable ;  but 
fora  familhed  wretch  to  Hand  perpetually  by  another  devouring  lotus,  and 
yet  never  offering  him  any,  only  with  the  diftant  hope,  that  in  time  he  may 
chance  totafte  of  it;  in  the  mean  while,  forgetting  every  thing  that  is  good 
and  virtuous,  is  furely  moll  truly  ridiculous,  and  worthy  of  Homeric  flridture. 

For  this,  or  fomething  like  this,  it  is  that  fo  many  give  themfelves  up  to 
the  rich  and  great,  to  be  treated  as  they  think  proper.  Some,  indeed, 
whom,  perhaps,  you  will  fay,  I  lhauld  have  mentioned,  do  it  merely  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  keeping  company  with  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the 
well-drefTed  :  there  are,  who  imagine  this  denotes  fomething  grand,  and 
above  the  vulgar  call;  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  not  afiociate  wirh 
a  king,  merely, becaufe  he  was  fo,  unlefs  fome  advantage  rcfulted  to  me 
from  it. 

*  Lotus .3  The  trees  around  them  all  their  fruit  produce, 

Lotus  the  name  :  divine,  nefarious  juice, 

- which,  whofo  taites, 

Infatiate,  riots  in  the  fweet  repafts  ; 

Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  intends, 

But  quits  his  houfe,  his  country,  and  his  friends. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  OdyfTey,  book  ix«  1.  105. 
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Having  thus  traced  the  caufe,  let  us  now  confider,  firft,  the  miferies 
which  they  undergo,  before  they  are  admitted  into  this  fociety ;  in  the  next 
place,  what  happens  to  them  when  they  are  there,  and  laftly,  what,  after 
all,  is  the  cataftrophe  of  the  drama. 

And  firft,  then,  there  muft  be  a  great  deal  of  running  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  and  waiting  at  the  doors  5  you  muft  rife  early,  ftay  a  long  time, 
bear  much,  muft  be  ftiut  out,  perhaps,  or  called  impertinent  by  a  blunder-^ 
ing  *  Syrian  porter,  or  an  African  nomenclator,  whom  you  muft  take  care 
to  fee  well,  that  they  may  not  forget  to  give  in  your  name  :  you  muft  drefs 
yourfelf,  withal,  beyond  your  circumftances,  according  to  the  rank  of  your 
patron,  and  chufe  fuch  colours  for  your  cloaths  as  are  moft  agreeable  to  him, 
for  fear  he  fhould  be  affronted  when  he  fees  you  :  then  be  fure  you  follow 
him  clofe,  or  rather  pufhed  on  by  his  flaves,  join  his  train,  walk  before  him, 
and  make  a  part  of  his  pompous  attendance :  and,  after  all,  perhaps,  for 
feveral  days  he  may  never  fo  much  as  look  upon  you  :  if,  at  laft,  you  are  fo 
happy  as  to  be  feen  by  him,  if  he  fhould  call  to  you,  and  afk  you  a  quef- 
tion,  any  thing,  perhaps,  that  comes  uppermoft,  then  your  head  turns 
round,  you  fvveat  and  tremble,  and  all  that  are  by  laugh  at  your  confufion. 
If  he  afks  you  who  was  king  of  the  Greeks,  you  anfwer,  they  had  a  thou- 
fand  fhips ;  this  the  good-natured  will  call  modefty,  the  bold  and  impudent 
will  ftyle  it  timidity,  and  the  malevolent  will  attribute  it  to  your  ignorance  : 
whilft  you  yourfelf,  finding,  for  the  firft  time,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be 
over-complaifant,  take  your  leave,  heartily  afhamed  of  your  foolifh  diffi¬ 
dence.  When,  at  length,  after  you 


Long  lleeplefs  nights  in  heavy  arms  have  flood. 
And  fweat  laborious  days  in  duft  and  blood, 


as  the  f  poet  fays,  though  not  fighting  for  fair  Helen,  or  Priam’s  Troy, 
but  in  hopes  of  getting  five  farthings,  by  the  affiftance  of  fortune,  or  fome 
tragedy  god,  you  come  to  the  trial,  and  to  be  examined  whether  you  are  a 
man  of  letters  ;  for  the  rich  and  great  are  fond  of  this  kind  of  bufinefs,  as  it 


*  Syrian  porter.]  The  great  men  of  Rome,  at  that  time,  we  may  fuppofe,  kept  Syrian  por¬ 
ters  at  their  doors,  as  we,  not  long  fince,  ufed  to  employ  Swifs  in  that  office.  What  Lucian 
calls  the  orop«Kferr«g,  was  probably  another  kind  of  fervant,  who,  like  our  footmen,  announced 
the  company  as  they  came  in.  T  he  appointing  blundering  foreigners  to  this  employment  was 
thought,  as  among  ft  us,  a  mark  of  diftin&ion  amongft  their  nobility,  who  were,  in  many  of 
their  cuftoms,  a  1  moft  as  proud  and  ridiculous  as  our  own. 

I  As  the  poet  Jays.]  See  Achilles’  fpeech,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
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redounds  to  their  honour.  Then  begins  the  affair  to  appear  of  the  utmofl  con- 
fequence  to  you,  as  if  your  very  life  and  being  were  concerned  in  the  deter¬ 
mination.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mod  ferious  matter ;  for  if  you  are  rejected  as 
unworthy  by  your  firft  patron,  you  can  never  be  received  by  another.  Your 
mind,  therefore,  muft  be  diftradted,  and  torn  to  pieces,  partly  from  the 
envy  you  bear  to  thofe  who  are  examined  with  you  (for  we  will  fuppofe 
many  others  in  the  fame  fituation),  and  partly  from  your  fear  of  not  acquit¬ 
ting  yourfelf  fo  well  as  you  might  have  done;  then  arife  hopes  and  fears  in 
abundance,  and  you  rivet  your  eyes  upon  him  :  if  he  feems  to  diflike  what 
you  fay,  you  look  upon  yourfelf  as  undone;  but  if  he  liftens  with  a  gracious 
fmile,  your  hopes  are  raifed,  and  you  are  mightily  rejoiced.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  very  probable,  you  may  meet  with  enemies,  that  will  traduce 
and  fend  out  their  *  arrows  againft  you  in  fecret ;  feme  man  with  a  long 
beard  and  white  hair  fhall  be  fought  for,  and  afked  if  he  knows  of  any  thing 
particular,  and  there  will  always  be  found  others  that  will  give  him  credit. 
Then  all  your  paft  life  muft  be  carefully  enquired  into;  and  if  any  of  your 
good  neighbours,  either  incited  by  envy,  or  who  has  received  fome  flight 
affront  from  you,  fhall  fay  you  are  a  pathic,  or  adulterer,  he  fhall  be  called 
a  f  witnefs  from  the  court  of  Jove  :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  unite  to 
praife  and  recommend  you,  then  they  are  looked  upon  as  very  doubtful  evi¬ 
dence,  or  falfe  and  corrupted  :  you  muft  be  very  fortunate,  indeed,  and  meet 
with  no  oppofition,  if  you  fucceed.  We  will  fuppofe  then,  that  every  thing 
goes  right,  that  the  great  man  approves  your  fpeech,  and  that  his  moft  ref- 
pedted  friends,  whofe  opinion  he  always  takes  on  thefe  occafions,  do  not 
endeavour  to  fet  him  againft  you;  that  his  wife  likes,  that  his  fleward  and 
houfe-keeper  do  not  oppofe  you,  that  no  body  finds  fault  with  your  life  and 
manners,  but  that  every  thing  is  expiated  and  atoned  for.  At  length  then, 
happieft  as  thou  art  of  men,  thou  haft  conquered,  thou  art  crowned  at  the 
J  Olympic  games,  or  rather,  as  I  may  fay,  thou  haft  taken  Babylon,  and 
the  tower  of  Sardis  is  furrendered  to  thee  :  thou  fhalt  poflefs  the  Amalthaean 


*  7 heir  arrows.]  Greek,  ^.oyu  ro^tvuv.  The  fame  metaphor  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  Pfalmifl, 
4<  They  fhoot  out  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words. ” 

•f  A  wit/ic/sy  fee.]  This  was  a  kind  of  proverbial  expreflion,  to  fignify  a  iirong  and  incon- 
teftible  evidence.  The  ex  Jovis  tabulis  teftis,  is  mentioned  by  Erafmus  in  his  Parccmia. 

+  Olympic  games,"]  The  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  games  were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  the 
facred  olive,  were  publicly  applauded,  had  flames  eretfed  at  the  expence  of  the  community, 
and  honours  of  every  kind  paid  to  them  by  their  countrymen  and  friends.  See  Wefl  s  Difierta- 
tion  on  the  Olympic  Games,  (c6t,  xvi. 
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horn,  and  drink  the  milk  of  birds  :  for  the  labours  thou  haft  gone  through, 
what  rewards  (hould'ft  thou  not  inherit !  not  of  leaves  alone  (hould  be  thy 
garland  :  no  fmall  or  contemptible  prefents  art  thou  entitled  to,  fuch  as  no 
doubt  (hould  be  paid  without  difficulty,  and  whenever  you  ftand  in  need  of 
them,  befides  honours  and  dignities  above  the  vulgar;  now  you  mayexpedt 
relief  from  all  your  toils  and  labours,  your  dirty  walks,  and  waitings;  the 
happinefs  which  you  wifhed  for,  of  -ftretching  your  feet,  and  fleeping  at 
your  eafe,  doing  nothing  but  what  you  at  firft  agreed  to  do,  and  which  alone 
you  were  hired  to  perform.  Nor  for  this,  Timocles,  would  it  be  any  great 
hardftiip  to  bear  on  your  Ihoulders  a  light  and  eafy  yoke,  and  what  is  more, 
a  golden  one  too  ;  but  the  truth  is,  a  great  deal  is  ftill  behind,  and,  indeed, 
every  thing :  for,  even  when  you  are  got  into  the  family,  there  are  a  thou- 
fand  circumftances  highly  difguftful  to  the  free  mind.  Confider  within 
yourfelf,  whilft  I  recount  them,  whether  they  are  fuch  as  can  be  borne  by 
any  man  of  liberal  education. 

I  will  begin  then  with  the  firft  fupper  you  are  invited  to,  a  fpecimen  of 
what  is  to  follow.  An  upper  fervant  is  difpatched  to  defire  your  company; 
whom,  that  you  may  appear  genteel,  you  muft  tip  with  at  leaft  three  drach¬ 
mas  :  he  will  feem  at  firft  to  be  very  angry,  and  cry  out,  what  from  you. 
Sir !  by  no  means,  rill  at  laft  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  over-perfuaded,  and 
leaves  you  with  a  broad  grin.  Then  you  put  on  your  new  cloathes,  and 
being  wafhed  and  drefled  in  the  beft  manner,  fet  out,  afraid,  perhaps,  all 
the  while  that  you  (hould  get  there  firft;  for  that  would  be  an  indecorum, 
as  coming  laft  is  a  mark  of  pride ;  carefully,  therefore,  obferving  the  true 
medium,  you  nick  the  exadt  time,  are  ufhered  in,  and  defired  to  fit  down 
on  the  great  man’s  right  hand,  and  clofe  to  two  of  your  old  acquaintance. 
And  now,  as  if  you  had  got  into  the  palace  of  Jupiter,  you  begin  to  flare 
and  wonder  at  every  thing  about  you,  for  it  all  appears  new  and  ftrange  : 
the  family  fix  their  eyes  upon  you,  ard  the  company  watch  your  every 
adtion  ;  the  great  man  himfelf  is  not  unobfervant  of  it,  for  he  has  already 
told  the  fervants  to  mark  how  you  behave  towards  his  wife  and  children, 
and  whether  you  frequently  cad  your  eyes  upon,  and  admire  them.  The 
attendants  laugh  at  your  confufion,  and  conclude,  from  the  aukwardnefs  of 
your  behaviour,  that  you  feldom  fup  out,  or  rather,  indeed,  that  you  never 
had  a  napkin  laid  for  you  before.  You  muft  confequently,  therefore,  be 
in  a  panick,  afraid,  if  you  are  ever  fo  dry,  to  a(k  for  the  cup,  left  they  fhould 
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call  you  a  wine-bibber ;  and  when  fruit  of  every  kind  is  placed  before  you, 
ferved  up  in  its  proper  form  and  order,  you  are  at  a  lofs  which  to  touch 
firft  :  then  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  look  flily  upon  your  next  neighbour, 
whom  you  muft  take  care  to  imitate,  and  learn  of  him  the  whole  ceremony 
of  a  great  fupper.  Struck  with  wonder  at  every  thing  about  you,  you  are 
ftill  perplexed  and  uneafy,  envying  the  great  man’s  condition,  with  all  his 
riches  and  fine  things,  and  lamenting  your  own ;  then,  perhaps,  comfort- 
ing  yourfelf  with  the  profpedt  of  future  happinefs  in  life,  and  the-  hope  of 
participating  his  felicity ;  for  you  expedt  thefc  Dionyfia  will  laft  for  ever. 
The  boys,  withal,  who  wait  at  table,  give  you  a  flattering  pidlure  of  the 
life  you  are  to  lead,  and  you  cry  out  with  Homer, 

*  No  wonder  fuch  coeleftial  charms, 

Shou’d  fet  th*  ambitious  world  in  arms. 

1  would  do  and  fuffer  many  things  for  fuch  a  reward.  Then  comes  the  liba¬ 
tion  to  friendfhip;  fomebody  takes  a  great  cup  and  drinks  to  the  preceptor, 
the  matter,  or  by  whatever  name  they  think  proper  to  diftinguifh  you  ;  you 
take  another,  and  not  knowing  how  to  return  the  compliment,  are  laughed 
at  for  an  ignoramus.  By  this,  notwithftanding,  you  gain  the  envy  of  your 
old  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  thus,  at  your  very  firft  fetting  off',  offend 
a  number  of  people,  who  are  all  angry  that  a  new  gueft  fhould  be  preferred 
to  them,  who  have  worn  out  fo  many  years  in  the  fervice.  This  alone,  will 
they  fay,  was  wanting  to  crown  our  misfortunes :  that  we  fhould  be  fet 
afide  for  one  who  is  juft  come  into  the  houfe.  But  Rome,  fays  one,  is  open 
to  none  but  thefe  Greeks ;  and  what  is  it  they  fo  much  excel  us  in  ?  Of 
what  mighty  fervice  are  their  miferable  fpeeches  ?  Do  not  you  fee,  fays  an¬ 
other,  how  much  he  drinks,  and  devours  every  thing  before  him,  an  auk- 
ward  'f  hungry  fellow,  who  never  thinks  he  has  enough  of  white  bread, 
pheafants,  and  Numidian  hens,  and  will  fcarce  leave  us  fo  much  as  the  bones 
to  pick.  Be  quiet,  you  fools,  fays  a  fourth,  in  four  or  five  days  you  will 
fee  him  as  miferable  as  yourfelves  :  at  prefent,  indeed,  like  a  new  Ihoe,  he . 
is  in  fome  efteem  and  taken  care  of,  but  when  he  is  worn  out  and  full  of 
dirt,  he  may  lay  under  the  bed,  worm-eaten  like  us.  Thus  will  they  be  per- 

•»  No  wonder,  The  words  of  the  old  men  on  feeing  the  beauteous  Helen.  See  Ho¬ 

mer’s  Iliad,  bpok  iii.  1.  156. 

* 

f  Hungry  fellow .]  Grseculus  efuriens.  See  Jur. 
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petually  prating,  and  fome  of  them,  perhaps,  laying  up  a  flock  of  ftill 
feverer  calumny  againft  you. 

The  whole  feaft,  therefore,  may  be  called  your’s,  as  all  the  converfation 
is  about  you;  and  now,  drinking  more  than  you  .are  ufed  to,  of  light  thin 
wine,  you  are  very  ill  with  it :  to  get  up  before  the  reft  of  the  company 
would  be  rude,  and  yet  to  flay  longer  is  hardly  fafe.  The  drinking 
goes  on,  one  ftory  fucceeds  to,  and  one  entertainment  comes  on  the  back  of 
another  :  in  the  mean  while  you  fuffer  no  fmall  uneafinefs  ;  neither  able  to 
fee  any  thing  that  goes  forward,  or  to  hear  the  young  men  fing  and  play; 
commend,  however,  you  muft,  though  you  are  wilhing  all  the  time  that  an 
earthquake  would  lhake  the  room,  or  an  alarm  of  fire  frighten  the  company, 
and  break  up  the  entertainment. 

Such,  my  friend,  is  your  firft  fweet  fupper.  For  my  own  part,  I  fhould 
prefer  an  onion  and  fait,  with  the  liberty  to  eat  it  when,  and  juft  as  much 
of  it  as  I  pleafed  :  for,  not  to  mention  the  diforders  of  the  head  and  ftomach 
which  generally  follows  a  debauch  of  this  kind,  you  are  to  meet  the  day  after 
to  fettle  your  falary,  and  the  time  of  receiving  it;  two  or  three  friends  are 
called  together,  you  are  defired  to  fit  down,  and  the  great  man  begins  :  “  You 
favv  yefterday  in  what  manner  I  live,  that  there  is  no  form  and  parade  in  my 
houfe,  nothing  *  grand  or  fuperb,  but  all  plain  and  fimple  ;  and  I  would 
have  you  to  underftand  that  you  are  to  look  upon  every  thing  here  as  belong¬ 
ing  equally  to  us  both  :  abfurd,  indeed,  to  the  laft  degree  would  it  be,  when 
I  repofe  my  whole  mind,  that  greateft  of  all  trutts,  on  you  ;  when  I  com¬ 
mit  to  you  the  care  of  my  children  (if  he  has  any),  to  refufe  you  any  thing 
elle  ;  l  know  your  moderation  ;  know  that  happy  difpofition  of  your’s,  which 
is  always  its  own  beft  reward,  and  am  fatisfied,  that  you  did  not  come  to 
live  with  me  from  any  motives  of  felf-intereft,  but  for  the  fake  of  my  friend- 
lhip,  and  the  regard  which  every  body  will  have  for  you  on  that  account : 
fince,  however,  a  certain  fum  muft  be  agreed  on,  let  it  be  fixed  :  you  lhall 
name  it  yourfelf,  if  you  pleafe ;  but  remember,  my  friend,  the  prefents 
which  you  may  expedt  from  me  on  the  annual  feftivals,  which,  however, 
we  determine  this  point,  fliall  never  be  forgotten  ;  you  will  obferve  this,  and 
proportion  your  demand  accordingly  :  but  you  fcholars,  I  know,  are  fupe- 
rior  to  all  pecuniary  confiderations.” 


*  Nothing  grand.}  The  original  fays,  a  not  pompous,  or  tragedy -like.  The 

predion  is  ftrong  and  remarkable,  but  would  not  admit  of  a  literal  tranflation. 
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Thefe  fine  fpeeches  feed  you  with  hope,  and  you  are  foon  brought  over  : 
you  that  but  a  little  before  had  dreamed  of  a  thoufand  talents,  whole  acres, 
and  houfes,  begin  to  difeover  a  little  parfimony;  you  flatter  yourfelf,  how¬ 
ever,  with  his  promifes,  and  fuppofe  he  muft  have  been  in  earneft  when  he 
talked  of  all  things  being  in  common  between  you  :  little  thinking  that 
fuch  things  as  thefe 

*  Juft  touch  the  lips,  but  never  wet  the  tongue. 

At  length,  out  of  modefty,  you  fubmit  it  to  him  ;  he  will  deny,  perhaps, 
that  he  faid  any  fuch  thing,  and  refer  it  to  fome  friend  who  was  prefent,  de¬ 
firing  him  to  name  a  middle  price,  fuch  as  can  reafonably  be  afforded  by  him 
who  has  a  great  many  other  expences  upon  him,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuch 
as  may  not  be  unworthy  of  your  acceptance.  Then  fteps  in  an  old  acquain¬ 
tance,  inured  to  flattery  from  his  youth  upwards;  c  how  happy  may  you 
efteem  yourfelf,  cries  he,  to  light  on  fuch  an  offer  immediately,  which  fo 
many  have  been  long  wiftiing  for,  to  be  thought  worthy  of  fuch  a  table, 
and  fuch  a  connexion,  to  be  admittedjnto  one  of  the  firft  houfes  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  !  it  is  a  happinefs,  if  you  know  how  to  prize  it  as  fuch,  be¬ 
yond  the  talents  of  Croefus,  or  the  treafures  of  Midas,  when  I  know  fo 
many  men  of  the  belt  families  who  would  be  proud  of  living  with  him,  and 
being  called  his  friend  and  companion,  merely  for  the  honour  of  it ;  I  can¬ 
not  find  words  to  exprefs  your  good  fortune;  when,  over  and  above  this 
happinefs,  you  are,  withal,  to  receive  a  falary  for  it;  I  cannot  but  think, 
therefore,  unlefs  you  are  of  all  men  the  moft  unreafonable,  that  you  will  be 

very  well  fatisfied  with* - and  here  he  mentions  fome  paltry  fum,  very  in- 

confiderable,  at  leaft  in  proportion  to  your  expectations.  Now,  however, 
you  muft  make  the  beft  of  it,  for  you  are  caught  in  the  net,  and  there  is 
no  getting  out  again.  You  take  the  bridle  in,  and  Ihut  your  mouth  quietly, 
fubmitting  patiently  to  your  rider,  who  will  not  draw  the  bit  tight,  nor  fpur 
you  hard,  until  you  are  grown  quite  tame. 

Folks  abroad,  in  the  mean  time,  will  envy  you,  feeing  you  have  got 
pofieflion,  and  have  free  egrefs  and  regrefs,  without  let  or  molcftation ; 
though  you  may,  perhaps,  fee  no  reafon  yourfelf  why  they  fliould  think  you 


*  Juft  touch  the  lips ,  From  this  line  in  Homer, 

Xtfota  fAtv  r9  8&»/,  vireguviv  P  thyve* 

Labra  rigafle  quidem,  non  hume&afle  palatum. 

See  II.  X'.  1.  495.  Pope  has  omitted  it  in  his  tranflation. 
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fa  happy,  you  are  ftill,  however,  agreeably  deceived,  and  imagine  that 
things  will  go  better  for  the  future  :  but  the  direct  contrary  of  what  you  ex¬ 
pected  comes  to  pafs  ;  it  is  *  Mandrabulus*  bufinefs,  as  the  old  adage  fays, 
it  grows  lefs  and  lefs  every  day,  and  all  goes  backwards. 

At  length,  by  degrees,  through  a  kind  of  glimmering  light,  you  begin  to 
perceive  that  all  your  golden  hopes  were  nothing  but  water-bubbles,  and 
your  labours  and  miferies  but  too  real,  inevitable,  and  perpetual.  And  what, 
you  will  fay,  are  they  ?  I  fee  nothing  in  all  this  fo  mifcrable  or  laborious* 

I  will  tell  you,  my  friend,  what  there  is  ;  attend  to  me,  and  you  lhall  hear, 
not  only  what  there  is  in  it  fo  laborious,  but  how  bafe  alfo,  mean,  and  fer- 
vile  is  the  employment. 

And  firft,  remember,  that  from  this  time  you  are  no  longer  free  or  noble. 
Your  liberty,  your  name,  and  family,  were  all  left  behind,  the  moment 
you  entered  thofe  doors  as  a  voluntary  Have.  On  fuch  mean  and  degrading 
bufinefs  freedom  would  never  deign  to  accompany  you.  A  Have  however 
you  deteft  that  name,  you  are,  and  muft  be  ;  not  of  one,  but  of  many,  and 
mud  bend  your  neck  to  the  yoke  from  morning  to  evening  for  paltry  wages. 
And  as  you  were  not  brought  up  to  flavery,  but  learned  the  habit  late  in  life, 
and  voluntarily  offered  yourfelf  when  at  years  of  maturity,  you  will  be  no 
great  favourite  of  your  matter's,  nor  held  in  any  degree  of  eftimation  by 
him  ;  for  the  remembrance  of  former  freedom  fpoils  you  for  a  (lave,  and  ren¬ 
ders  you  incapable  of  performing,  as  you  ought,  the  offices  of  one.  A  Have, 
however,  you  certainly  are,  though  not  the  fon  of  'f  Pyrrhias  or  Zopyrion  ; 
nor  fold,  like  Bithynians,  by  public  audtion :  for  if,  when  the  day  of  pay¬ 
ment  comes,  you  hold  out  your  hand,  like  other  fervants,  and  take  what 
you  can  get,  you  are  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  hired  Have :  there  wants  no 
crier  to  put  up  to  fale  the  man  who  fells  himfelf,  and  who,  for  a  long  time, 
has  been  in  fearch  of  a  matter. 

Mean  wretch  !  (for  fo  I  muft  call  the  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  philofo- 
pher);  if  a  pirate  had  fold  thee,  thou  would’ft  have  lamented  thy  loft  free- 

*  Mandrabulus .]  This  was  a  kind  of  proverbial  expreflion,  ufually  applied  to  perfons  or 
things  growing  by  degrees  worfe  and  worfe,  and  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  original  from  one 
Mandrabulus  of  Samos,  who,  having  found  a  confiderable  treafure,  thought  it  his  duty  to  of¬ 
fer  up  an  annual  facrifice  to  Juno.  The  firft  year,  it  feems,  he  gave  her  a  golden  flieep,  the 
fecond  only  a  filver,  and  the  third  a  brafs  one.  The  proverb,  we  fee  on  the  explanation  of  it, 
was  happily  applied. 

-j-  Pyrrhias  or  Zopyrion.~\  See  the  notes  on  Timon. 
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dom  as  the  word  of  calamities ;  if  by  violence  thou  hadft  been  taken  away 
and  carried  into  flavery,  thou  wouldft  have  raved,  complained,  appealed  to 

the  laws,  and  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs  the  indignity;  and  yet  with 

* 

all  thy  virtue  and  wifdom,  even  at  an  age  when,  if  thou  hadft  been  born  a 
flave,  it  would  have  been  time  to  look  forward  towards  liberty,  thou  couldit 
fell  thyfelf  for  a  few  pence ;  regardlefs  of  all  that  the  noble  Plato,  Chry- 
fippus,  and  Ariftotle  had  faid  in  praife  of  liberty,  and  againft  fhameful  fer- 
vitude  :  are  not  you  alhamed  to  herd  with  parafites,  and  rafeals ;  to  be  feen 
amongft  Romans,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  in  a  foreign  garb,  talking  bald 
Latin,  and  frequenting  noify  feafts,  with  crouds  of  men  of  bad  characters  ? 
At  thefe  entertainments  you  praife  without  judgment,  drink  more  than  you 
can  bear,  and  then,  roufed  by  the  bell,  before  your  deep  is  half  out,  rife 
up  early,  run  about  from  place  to  place,  without  wiping  off  the  dirt  of  yef- 
terday  from  your  lhoes.  Was  there  no  pulfe,  no  wholefome  herbs,  no  foun¬ 
tains  of  living  waters  left,  that  you  fhould  be  driven  to  this  ncceffity  ?  But 
it  is  plain  you  do  not  chufe  pulfe  and  water;  dainties,  fweet-meats,  and 
feented  wines  are  more  alluring  :  thefe  muft  be  paid  for  fome  way  or  other; 
the  collar,  therefore,  is  put  about  your  neck,  and,  like  a  monkey,  you  are 
Ihewn  for  diverfion  :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  comfort  yourfelf  that  you 
can  devour  as  many  figs  as  you  pleafe ;  whilft  liberty,  and  her  attendant  vir¬ 
tues,  are  buried  in  oblivion. 

But  the  lofs  of  your  freedom  is  not  the  worft  of  this  bufinefs ;  if  that  were 
all  it  might  be  borne;  for  the  labour,  you  will  fay,  is  not  the  fame  as  that 
of  common  fervants.  And  yet,  let  us  examine  whether  your  talk  is  not  harder 
than  *  Dromo’s  or  Tibius’s  :  that  learning  and  knowlege,  which,  he  fays,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  make  choice  of  you,  he  has  in  fad  no  notion  of,  nor  does  he 
trouble  himfelf  about  it.  What,  indeed,  as  the  f  proverb  fays,  has  the 
afs  to  do  with  a  lyre  ?  and  yet  how  many  there  are  who  pretend  to  figh  for 
the  wifdom  of  Homer,  the  gravity  of  Demofthenes,  the  magnanimity  of 
Plato  !  though,  fetting  afide  their  riches,  there  is  nothing  valuable  about 
them,  as  their  minds  are  full  of  nothing  but  pride,  ignorance,  ill-nature, 
and  extravagance :  he  wants  you  not,  therefore,  for  your  learning  or  know¬ 
lege,  but  becaufe  you  have  got  a  long  beard,  and  a  venerable  afped,  and 
wear  a  Grecian  habit;  becaufe  you  are  known  to  be  a  grammarian,  a  phi- 

*  jDromo*s  or  Yibius*,]  The  common  names  of  Haves, 
f  Proverb  Jays,]  Afinus  ad'  Lyram.  See  Erafmus  in  Adagio. 
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lofopher,  or  an  orator;  he  likes  to  have  a  man  of  your  character  in  his  train, 
for  then  he  may  be  thought  fond  of  Grecian  literature  himfelf,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  thofe  doctrines  which  it  inculcates.  What  is  this  then,  after  all, 
but  to  let  out  your  beard  and  cloak  for  a  few  fine  fpeeches  !  You  mull  al¬ 
ways  be  feen  with  him,  and  can  never  {lay  behind,  never  quit  your  poll,  but 
be  conftantly  at  hand  to  perform  your  duty.  He,  perhaps,  will  condef- 
cend  to  throw  his  arm  round,  and  joke  familiarly  with  you,  to  fhew  the 
world  that,  even  whilft  he  is  walking  the  ftreets,  he  is  not  forgetful  of  the 
Mufes,  but  employs  every  lcifure  minute  to  thebeft  advantage.  You,  trudg¬ 
ing  along,  fometimes  fafter,  and  fometimes  flower,  through  rough  ways, 
up  hill  and  down  (for  fuch,  you  know,  our  city  is),  come  in  at  laft  fweat- 
ing  and  out  of  breath,  and  whilft  he  is  chattering  with  fome  friend  within 
doors,  you  ftand  without ;  there  is  no  place  to  fit  down  in,  and,  having  no¬ 
thing  elfe  to  do,  take  out  a  book  to  divert  yourfelf ;  at  length,  after  paffing 
the  day  without  meat  or  drink,  about  midnight  you  get  a  little  fupper,  not 
refpedted  or  attended  as  you  were  at  firft,  but  drove  up  into  fome  corner, 
to  make  room  for  a  new  gueft,  gnawing  your  bone,  like  a  dog,  behind, 

or  content  with  a  dry  leaf  of  mallow  ;  if  thofe  who  were  ferved  before  you 

/ 

chance  to  leave  any  behind  them  :  nor  is  this  all  the  indignity  you  may  fuf- 
fer  :  for  not  an  egg  will  they  let  you  have  to  yourfelf ;  you  mud  not  pretend 
to  like  what  ftrangers  are  fond  of,  for  that  would  be  impudence  in  you ; 
nor  to  expedt  the  fame  fine  birds  as  they  have,  plump  and  crammed ;  half  a 
chicken,  or  a  dry  pigeon  may  ferve  you ;  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  higheft 
affront  they  can  put  upon  you  :  but  it  often  happens  that  if  there  is  a  fcar- 
city,  and  a  new  gueft  comes  in,  the  fervant  takes  away  what  he  had  put  be¬ 
fore  you,  and  carries  it  to  him,  whifpering,  perhaps,  in  your  ear,  “  you 
are  one  of  the  family.”  If  a  flag,  or  a  fucking  pig  comes  to  table,  you  muft 
depend  on  the  mercy  of  a  kind  carver,  or  turn  *  Prometheus,  and  help 
yourfelf  to  fome  bones  well-covered  with  fat:  for  your  next  neighbour  who 
fits  above  you,  there  is  always  a  plate  ready  as  long  as  he  chufes  to  eat, 
though  nobody  will  help  you  to  one  :  who,  that  had  but  the  fpirit  of  a  deer, 
could  tamely  bear  this  ?  But  another  thing,  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
is,  that  whilft  every  body  elfe  is  drinking  good  old  wine,  you  muft  fwallow 
that  which  is  thick  and  good  for  nothing  ;  you  take  care,  therefore,  to  drink 
out  of  gold  or  filver,  that  it  may  not  be  known,  by  the  colour  of  your  li- 


*  Prometheus, ]  See  note  on  Lucian’s  Prometheus. 
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quor,  of  how  little  confequence  you  are  in  fuch  company;  but  even  of  this 
fluff  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  drink  as  much  as  you  pleafe  ;  for  it  often  hap- 
-  pens  that  when  you  call  for  it,  the  *■  boy  will  pretend  he  never  heard  you. 
This,  and  more  than  this,  every  thing,  in  fhort,  mu  ft  hurt  you  ;  but, 
above  all,  when  the  fiddler,  the  dancing  mailer,  and  the  little  Alexandrian 
with  his  love-fongs,  is  preferred  before  you;  for  you  muft  never  exp  eft  to  be 
held  in  equal  efteem  with  thefe  tempting  minions  :  you  have  nothing  to  do, 
therefore,  but  to  hide  yourfelf  in  a  corner,  lament  your  fate,  and  a  ecu  fe 
cruel  fortune  for  denying  you  fuch  allurements.  How  you  wifh  now  that 
you  were  a  writer  of  love  verfes,  or  even  that  you  could  fing  thofe  of  others, 
when  you  fee  how  much  thefe  talents  are  prized  !  you  might  {land  your 
ground  if  you  were  only  a  conjurer,  or  fortune-teller,  who  promifes  eftates, 
riches,  and  empires  :  for  thefe  you  fee  are  admitted  into  the  friendfliip  of 
the  great,  and  rewarded  with  honours  and  dignities  ;  but  for  all  this  you 
are  totally  unqualified  :  yon  muft  of  neceflity,  therefore,  be  degraded,  and 
weep  your  wretched  condition  in  filence  and  forrow.  If  it  lliould  be  whif- 
pered  that  you  are  the  only  one  who  did  not  join  in  applauding  your  miftrefs* 
finger,  or  dancer,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  in  no  final!  danger:  you  muft 
learn  to  roar  like  an  old  frog,  till  you  are  hoarfe,  and  take  care  that  you 
lead  up  the  chorus;  for  when  every  body  elfe  is  filent,  to  throw  in  a  ftudied 
eulogium,  will  Ihew  your  fkill  in  adulation  :  and  yet  to  be  crowned  and 
anointed,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  neither  viduals  nor  drink,  is  truly  ri¬ 
diculous.  You  are  like  the  monument  of  a  perfon  lately  dead,  which  the 
relations  drefs  up,  and  pour  ointments  upon,  whilft  they  eat  the  meat,  and 
drink  the  wine  themfelves.  Add  to  all  this,  that  if  your  patron  be  jealous, 
his  wife  young,  or  his  children  handfome,  if  Venus  and  the  Graces  have 
not  utterly  renounced  you,  there  may  be  no  fmall  danger.  The  great  have 
always  a  number  of  ears  and  eyes  about  them  ;  eyes  that  fometimes  fee,  not 
only  what  is  really  done,  but  what  they  would  have  it  thought  you  do; 
when  you  fit  at  table,  therefore,  you  muft  look  down,  as  the  Perfians  do, 

*  The  boy ,  €sfr.]  This  is  painting  from  nature,  which  is  the  fame  in  all  times  and  places.  I 
was  myfelf,  not  long  fince,  at  a  great  man’s  table,  and  in  company  with  an  unhappy  female 
dependant  on  the  family,  one  Mrs.  Gibbons,  (for  that  name  will  ferve  the  reader  as  well  as  her 
real  one)  who  not  having  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  hob  and  nob  round,  took  the  liberty  to 
lignify  her  inclinations,  juft  by  faying  in  a  low  voice  to  the  fervant  as  he  parted  by  her,  I  wirti 
I  had  a  glafsof  wine,  John  :  to  which  John  very  coolly  replied  (but  without  helping  her  to 

one},  I  wilh  you  had,  Mrs.  Gibbons. 
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for  fear  one  of  the  eunuchs  fhould  obferve  your  glances,  and  another,  per¬ 
haps,  reprove  you  for  gazing  where  you  ought  not. 

At  length  you  leave  the  feaft,  and  go  to  bed,  from  whence  roufed  at  the 
cock-crowing,  you  get  up,  and  cry  out,  what  a  poor  miferable  wretch  am 
I !  doomed  thus  to  quit  my  old  companions,  and  employments,  that  fweet 
fleep,  which  I  could  indulge  in  as  long  as  I  pleafed,  my  free  and  uncontrol- 
ed  walks!  plunged  myfelf  into  this  gulph  of  mifery !  good  gods!  and  for 
what?  where  is  the  noble  reward  1  expected?  might  not  I  have  gained  much 
more  than  this,  and  dill  kept  my  freedom  and  my  happinefs?  Like  the  *  lion, 
as  they  fay,  bound  by  a  thread,  I  am  dragged  up  and  down*  and,  which  is  dill 
more  dreadful,  gain  no  character,  and  conciliate  no  affedtion.  Iam  aukward 
and  ridiculous  in  the  bufinefs,  efpecially  when  compared  to  thofe  who  make 
an  art  of  it;  beiides,!  am  an  ungracious  and  unacceptable  companion,  and  can¬ 
not  raife  a  laugh;  I  perceive  1  am  often  troublefome,  and  even  more  fo,  when 
1  drive  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  pleafant  and  facetious,  then  I  appear  mod 
difguftful,  nor  do  I  believe  1  fliould  ever  make  myfelf  agreeable  to  him;  for 
if  I  preferve  my  gravity,  I  feem  furly  and  morofe,  and  he  can  fcarce  bear  my 
company;  and  if  I  harmonize  my  face  into  frniles  and  complacency,  he  laughs 
at  and  defpifes  me  :  it  is  juft  like  a  perfon  adting  comedy  with  a  +  tragic 
malkon.  At  prefent  I  live  only  for  others;  the  time,  I  hope,  will  come, 
when  I  (hall  live  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  for  myfelf  alone. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  reflections,  the  bell  rings,  and  you  muft  return  to  your 
old  courfe,  go  of  errands,  run  about,  or  ftand  Hill,  as  you  are  bid,  taking 
care  always  to  |  oil  your  knees  and  thighs  beforehand,  that  you  may  be  ready 
for  the  lifts ;  mean  time  the  way  of  living,  fo  different  from  what  you  were 
ufed  to,  the  watchings,  fatigue,  and  toil  you  undergo,  foon  wear  you  out, 
bring  on  a  confumption,  ihortnefs  of  breath,  pains  in  the  bowels,  or,  perhaps, 
§  a  fine  gout :  you  (till  hold  out,  however,  till  bed-time,  when  you  go  to 

*  Like  the.  lion,  fefr.]  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  ftory  of  Androclus,  told  by  jElian  and 
others.  Poftei,  fays  Gellius,  videbamus  Androclum  et  leonem  loro  tenui  revinftum,  urbe  to- 
ta  circum  tabernasire,  &c.  It  parted,  probably,  from  this  ftory  into  a  proverbial  expreflion.— 
Leo  cordula  vinetus — See  Erafm.  Paroemio. 

+  A  tragic  maJhL\  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  mafks,  fee  Hedelin,  and  the  Diflertation  on 
the  Ancient  Theatre,  prefixed  to  my  tranllation  of  Sophocles. 

%  0/7.]  Alluding  to  thecurtom  of  the  combatants  in  the  Palaeftra,  who  always  prepared  for 
the  gymnaftic  exercife6  by  rubbing  their  limbs  wjth  oil.  The  paralite  dependant  confines  it  to 
the  knees  for  a  very  obvious  reafon, 

§  A  fine  gout,"]  Lucian  fays,  w  ku^vv  irobaypoiyy  which  the  Latin  tranflator  renders,  praecla- 
ram  podagrum,  the  famous  gout. 
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reft:  but  even  that  relief  is  often  denied  you;  for  your  diforder,  they  will 
fay,  is  only  a  pretence,  and  to  avoid  doing  your  duty ;  with  all  this  you 
grow  pale,  and  look  like  a  man  juft  at  the  point  of  death. 

Such  is  your  town  life.  When  you  go  journies  into  the  country,  which  of¬ 
ten  happens,  you  will  meet  with  more  difficulties.  Amongft  others,  if  it  rains 
ever  fo  hard,  you  muft  come  laft  (for  that  is  your  place),  and  wait  for  the 
carriage,  and,  perhaps,  if  there  is  no  room  there,  muft  be  fluffed  in  with 

the  cook  and  your  lady’s  chambermaid  in  the  litter,  with  hardly  ftraw  enough 

< 

to  keep  you  warm. 

*  And  here  1  cannot  help  relating  what  Thefmopolis  the  Stoic  philofopher 
told  me  once  happened  to  him,  and,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  may  not  improbably 
happen  to  others  alfo.  He  lived  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  a  very  rich  and 
delicate  lady  ;  and  one  day,  when  they  went  abroad  together,  it  fell  out  that 
a  certain  minion,  with  a  fmooth-fhaved  chin,  and  all  over  perfumes,  who, 
we  may  fuppofe,  was  in  high  favour  with  the  lady,  was  ordered  to  take  his 
place  next  to  our  philofopher :  his  name  I  think  he  told  me  was  Chelido- 
nius.  What  a  fetting  out  was  this !  Think  only  of  a  furly  old  fellow  with  a 
long  beard,  for  you  know  Thefmopolis  had  a  moft  venerable  one,  fitting 
clofe  by  a  creature  with  painted  cheeks,  fwimming  eyes,  and  a  neck  reclined 
on  one  fide,  plucking  out  the  fmall  feathers  of  his  beard;  if  they  had  per¬ 
mitted  him  he  would  have  worn  a  hood  and  fcarf,  and  there  would  he  fit 
finging  loofe  fongs  all  the  way,  and  even,  if  they  had  not  prevented  him, 
would  have  danced  in  the  carriage;  thefe  were  fome  of  his  misfortunes,  but 
now  comes  another  worfe  than  all.  Thefmopolis,  cries  the  lady,  will  you 
grant  me  one  favour?  it  is  a  great  one  indeed,  but  I  know  you  will  not  deny 
it  me  :  he  promtfes,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  to  do  every  thing  :  it  is  only  this, 
fays  Ihe,  for  I  know  you  are  good-natured,  careful,  and  of  a  loving  difpo- 
fition,  only  take  my  little  dog,  Myrrhina,  your  old  acquaintance  into  the 
chariot  with  you,  and  take  care  of  her,  for  fhe  is  ill  and  juft  ready  to  pup,  and 
thofe  abominable  carelefs  fervants  will  give  themfelves  no  trouble  even  about 
me,  much  lefs  about  her;  during  the  whole  journey,  be  allured,  therefore,  you 
will  confer  no  fmall  obligation  on  me,  by  preferving  my  fweet  dog,  which  I 

*  And  here ,  lAc.  ]  This  ftory  of  the  lap-dog,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  has  greatly  the  air 
of  a  modern  tale,  and  feems  fo  correfpondent  with  the  prefent  tafte  and  manners,  that  we  can 
hardly  bring  ourfelves  toconfider  it  as  told  by  Lucian  fo  many  years  ago  ;  I  can,  notwithftand- 
ing,  a  flu  re  my  readers  that  it  is  faithfully,  and  almoft  literally,  tranflated  from  him. 
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value  fo  much.  To  this  petition,  fo  ftrongly  urged,  and  almoft  with  tears  ia 
her  eyes,  Thefmopolis  could  not  but  confent :  it  was  ridiculous  enough  to 
fee  the  little  animal  peeping  out  of  the  philofopher’s  cloak,  juft  under  his 
heard,  and  every  now  and  then  befprinkling  him  (which  by  the  by  he  did 
not  mention  to  me  himfelf),  then  yelping  with  a  little  lharp  voice,  as  thofe 
dogs  of  Melita  generally  do,  and  licking  his  chin,  allured,  perhaps,  by  the 
ft  lie  11  of  yefterday’s  broth  upon  it :  upon  which  the  minion,  who  is  fome- 
times  happy  in  his  jokes  upon  the  company,  when  he  came  to  Thefmopolis 
obferved,  not  un wittily,  that  from  a  Stoic  he  was  turned  into  a  *  Cynic 
philofopher.  I  have  been  told  fince,  that  the  dog  pupp’d  in  Thefmopolis* 

cloak. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  great  treat,  or  rather  mal-treat  their  dependants,  whom 
by  degrees,  they  render  quite  tame,  and  patient  under  every  indignity.  I 
knew  a  rhetorician  who  was  ordered  by  his  patron  to  declaim  at  iupper, 
which  he  did,  not  fuperficially,  but  handfomely,  and  in  a  moft  elegant  man¬ 
ner  :  they  praifed  him  moft  abundantly,  and  faid  he  harangued  not  by  wa¬ 
ter  but  by  wine,  not  by  the  hour  but  by  the  cafk :  it  was  reported  he  had 
two  hundred  drachmas  for  it  :  in  this,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no  great  harm  ; 
but  if  your  patron  chance  to  be  a  poet,  or  an  hiftorian,  who  will  be  repeat¬ 
ing  his  works  all  dinner  time,  then  muft  you  burft  your  fides  with  laughing, 
praife,  and  admire,  and  invent  every  day  new  modes  of  flattery.  Some  there 
are  too  who  value  themfelves  on  their  beauty,  thefe  you  muft  be  fure  to  call 
Hyacinthus,  and  Adonis,  though  they  have  nofes  an  ell  long;  and  if  you 
do  not  extol  them,  you  will  be  fent  to  -J-  Dionyfius*  prifon  for  envious  trai¬ 
tors.  The  rich  are  always  learned  and  eloquent,  and  though  they  commit 
folecifms  ever  fo  often,  all  they  fay  is  full  of  Attic  fait,  and  the  honey  of 
Hymettus,  and  a  law  fhould  be  made  to  oblige  every  body  to  Ipeak  like 

them  for  the  future. 

% 

From  men,  perhaps,  this  may  be  borne  with,  but  it  is  ftili  worfe  when 
we  come  to  the  women  ;  for  thefe  too  affeft  to  have  fcholars  and  men  of 
literature  about  them,  who  are  hired  to  attend,  and  go  along  with  them  in 
their  carriages ;  amongft  thdr  other  accomplifhments,  they  efteem  it  a 

# 

*  Cynic.']  Alluding  to  the  appellation  of  dog,  generally  given  to  the  followers  of  Diogenes. 

+  Dionyfius9  pnjbn.]  A  dungeon  at  Syracufe,  built  by  Dionyfius  for  the  reception  of  ftate 
prifoners.  Philoxenus  the  poet  was  confined  in  it  by  the  tyrant,  for  not  praifing  his  bad  verfes. 
See  Cicero’s  Oration  again  ft  Verres, 
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principal  thing  to  be  called  learned  and  philofophical,  and  will  make  verfes 
little  inferior  to  Sappho  !  for  this  purpofe  they  procure  rhetoricians,  gram¬ 
marians,  and  philofophers,  and  with  thefe  all  their  leifure  hours  are  fpent. 
It  often  happens  that  whilft  the  philofopher  is  reading,  the  *  maid  brings 
a  letter  from  the  gallant,  the  ledture  upon  wifdom  and  chaftity  Hands  ftill 
till  the  lady  has  anfwered  the  epiftle,  and  then  they  return  to  it  with  all 
poflible  expedition  ;  when  at  laft,  after  a  coofiderable  length  of  time,  a 
prefent  is  made  you,  at  the  f  Saturnalia,  or  f  Panathenaica,  of  a  half-worn- 
out  robe.  Then  a  moft  grand  and  pompous  ceremony  begins  :  the  firft  man 
who  heard  his  mafter,  whilft  he  was  doubting  whether  he  ftiould  give  it 
you  or  not,  runs  before  to  give  you  notice,  and  muft  not  go  back  without  a 
good  fee ;  in  the  morning  ten  or  a  dozen  come  to  bring  it  you,  and  every 
one  boafts  how  much  he  has  faid  in  your  favour,  how  warmly  he  enforced 
it,  and  how  hechofethe  beft  he  could  for  you  ;  all  thefe  muft  be  paid  for 
their  trouble,  and  will  grumble,  moreover,  that  you  did  not  give  them 
more. 

If  your  reward  is  in  money,  you  will  be  paid  by  little  and  little,  perhaps 
two  or  three  oboli  at  a  time;  and  if  you  afk  for  it,  you  are  troublefome 
and  impertinent :  you  muft  beg,  pray,  and  flatter  ;  pay  your  court  to  the 
fteward  too,  for  this  is  another  fpecies  of  adulation  which  you  muft  fubmit 
to,  nor  muft  his  intimate  friend  and  counfellor  be  negledted  :  and  after  all, 
the  whole,  perhaps,  when  you  have  received  it,  is  due  to  the  taylor,  the 
Ihoemaker,  or  the  phyfician.  Surely  §  gifts  like  thefe  are  no  gifts,  and  of 
very  little  fervice.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  He  is  raifed  againft  you  to  your 
patron,  who  is  ready  to  believe  every  thing;  he  perceives  now  that  you  are 
worn  out  by  perpetual  toils,  perform  your  duty  but  lamely,  fall  off  in  your 
ftrength,  and,  perhaps.  Aide  by  degrees  into  the  gout;  and  after  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  flower  of  your  age,  and  exhaufted  your  powers,  when  your  body 
and  your  coat  are  both  worn  out,  looks  about  for  fome  dunghill  to  throw  you 

*  The  maid.]  The  Greeks  fay  v  — Abra  fignifies  a  maid,  as  Dromo,  Xunthias,  &c.  is 
ufed  for  any  man-fervant.  Jn  Prior’s  Solomon,  the  hand  maid  is  called  Abra, 

And  when  I  call’d  another,  Abra  came, 
f  The  Saturnalia .]  See. the  notes  on  Lucian’s  Saturnalia. 

X  Panathenaica.]  A  grand  Athenian  feftival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  celebrated  once  m  five 
years,  and  accompanied  by  a  hum ber  of  rite6  and  ceremonies.  For  a  full  account  ot  ft  Inch 

refer  my  readers  to  Potter’s  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p-  419* 

'  5  Gifu.]  EXefw  . fcp.  *'  «*’  •«<"/«*•  Sec  the  Aj‘ax  of  s°Ptoc,e#- 

Vol.  I. 


upon. 
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upon,  that  he  may  pick  up  another  who  is  better  able  to  ferve  him.  He 
accufes  you  then  of  debauching  his  wife's  maid,  or  fome  fuch  thing,  and 
you  are  turned  out  headlong  at  midnight ;  old  as  you  are,  poor,  friendlefs, 
and,  perhaps,  with  a  Twinging  gout  upon  you.  After  fuch  a  length  of  time, 
you  have  forgot  every  thing  which  you  knew,  and  have  nothing  left  but  a 
belly  as  big  as  a  hogfhead,  which  you  can  neither  fill  nor  get  rid  of ;  for  your 
throat,  from  habit,  is  perpetually  foliciting  you,  and  cannot,  without  mur¬ 
mur  and  repining  unlearn  what  it  has  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to.  Thus 
worn  out  as  you  are,  nobody  elfe  will  take  you  in,  for  you  are  now  like  an 
old  horfe,  whofe  very  fkin  is  good  for  nothing.  Add  to  this,  that  the  fcan- 
dal  of  being  turned  off  will  make  people  fufpedt  you  as  an  adulterer,  a  for- 
cerer,  or  fomething  worfe ;  your  accufer  will  be  believed,  as  a  man  of  ere* 
dit ;  but  you  are  a  Greek,  of  a  light  character,  and  fit  for  every  thing  that  is 
bad ;  for  fuch  they  fuppofe  us  all  to  be,  and,  perhaps,  with  fome  juftice. 
The  caufe  of  this  opinion,  I  believe,  may  be  eafily  guefied  at ;  many  of  us, 
who  know  nothing  good  or  ufeful,  get  into  houfes,  wh^re  they  praftife  ma¬ 
gic,  and  fortune-telling,  promife  people  fuccefs  in  love,  and  pretend  they 
can  turn  afide  misfortunes  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies*  and  this  they  do 
by  boafting  their  learning,  putting  on  long  cloaks,  and  wearing  fuch  beards 
as  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  they  fhould  fufpedfc 

us  all,  whenthofe  whom  they  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of,  are  guilty  of  fuch 
things,  and  fubmit  to  the  meaneft  flattery  for  the  fake  of  gain. 

Thofe  whom  they  difmifs  from  their  fervice,  moreover,  they  generally 
bear  the  moft  inveterate  hatred  againft,  and  endeavour  as  much  as  they  can 
utterly  to  ruin  and  deftroy  ;  naturally  fuppofing  that  fuch  men  will  lay  open 
their  whole  lives  and  manners,  which  they  are  intimately  acquainted  with, 
and  this  it  is  which  hurts  them  ;  for  they  exadfcly  refemble  thofe  books  whofe 
outfide  is  purple  and  gold,  and  within  you  find  nothing  but  Thyeftes  feed¬ 
ing  on  his  own  children,  Oedipus  committing  inceft  with  his  mother,  or 
Tereus  purfuing  the  two  fitters  :  fuch  are  thefe  men  alfo,  very  fine  and  fplen- 
did,  with  a  great  deal  of  tragedy  under  their  purple ;  if  you  open  one  of 
them  you  will  find  a  fit  fubjedt  for  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  though  they  are 
all  gold  and  finery  without :  confcious  of  this,  they  always  hate,  and  plan 
the  deftrudtion  of  thofe  whom  they  have  turned  away,  and  who  know  them 
well,  left  they  fhould  bring  them  on  the  public  ftage. 
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And  now  I  could  wifh  to  fet  before  you,  in  the  manner  of  *  Cebes,  an 
exadt  image  or  picture  of  this  kind  of  life,  that  you  might  carefully  obferve 
and  confider  whether  you  would  choofe  to  enter  into  it.  Would  I  could  meet 
with  an  Apelles  or  Parrhafius,  an  j3£tion  or  Euphranor,  to  paint  it  for 
me!  butfince  none  can  now  be  found  poffefied  of  their  Ikill  and  genius,  I 
will  give  you  a  flight  fketch  of  my  own,  and  do  my  belt  for  you.  f  Ima¬ 
gine  then  a  lofty  palace,  not  low  on  the  earth,  but  raifed  on  an  eminence  far 
above  it,  covered  with  gold  :  let  the  afcent  to  it  be  long,  deep,  and  flippery, 
fbthat  thofe  who  hoped  they  had  juft  reached  the  fummit,  frequently  flip 
down  and  fall ;  within  let  Plutus  be  feated,  all  over  gold,  beautiful  and 
lovely  :  the  candidate  with  difficulty  reaches  the  gate,  and  gazes  on  the  trea- 
fures;  Hope,  in  full  beauty,  and  cloathed  in  a  garment  of  divers  colours, 
leads  him  on,  aud  he  is  foon  received  by  two  females.  Fraud  and  Slavery, 
who  deliver  him  over  to  the  hands  of  Labour;  by  him  he  is  well  difciplined, 
and  pafled  on  to  Old  Age:  he  grows  fick,  and  his  colour  changes ;  then 
comes  Infamy,  feizes  on,  and  leads  him  to  Defpair;  Hope,  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  vanilhes,  and  is  feen  no  more  :  he  retires,  not  through  the  golden  gate 
which  he  entered  at,  but  by  a  narrow  private  paffage,  naked,  pot-belly’d, 
pale,  and  worn  out  with  age ;  with  one  hand  covering  his  nakednefs,  with 
the  other  endeavouring  to  throttle  himfelf :  as  he  goes  out  he  is  met  by  Re¬ 
pentance,  weeping  in  vain,  and  only  making  the  wretched  more  unhappy  ; 
this  finilhes  the  pidture. 

And  now,  my  good  Timocles,  examine  the  whole,  and  think  within  your- 
felf,  whether  you  would  wifh  to  enter  on  fuch  a  life,  through  the  firft  gate,  if 
you  were  obliged  to  go  out  fo  lhamefully  at  the  latter.  Whatever  your  de¬ 
termination  is,  remember  the  wife  man’s  faying, 

3  God  is  blamelefs,  and  the  fault  lies  in  our  own  choice. 

*  Cebes.]  Alluding  to  t he  famous  Tabula  Cebetis,  ftill  extant,  a  tranflation  of  which  the 
reader  will  meet  with  in  Shaftefbuty^  Chara&eri  flics ;  fee  likewife  the  Spectator,  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  poem  in  Dedflcy*s  Colle&ion. 

f  Imagine  then.]  Lucian  has  here  given  us  a  very  good  imitation  of  Cebes,  in  a  beautiful 
allegorical  picture,  which  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  fee  executed  on  canvas  by  the  maflerly  hand  of 
our  Reynolds,  Weft,  or  Angelica. 

X  Gad  hi  Soe  Plato's  Republic. 
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Some  Time  after  the  Appearance  of  the  preceding  TraEi  on  Dependants,  and  when 
Lucian,  as  he  has  bimfelf  informed  us,  was  far  advanced  in  Tears ,  he  had  the 
good  Fortune  to  be  preferred,  by  the  Emperor  M,  Aurelius,  to  a  Place  of  great 
Honour  and  Profit ,  which  feems,  by  his  own  Account  of  it,  to  have  been  little  lefs 
than  the  Government  of fame  extenfive  Province .  His  Enemies  ( for  fuck,  Men  of 
fuperior  IVit  and  Genius  will  always  have),  did  not  fail,  we  may  fuppofe,  to  re¬ 
proach  him  for  accepting  this  Place ,  which  they  confidered  as  incompatible  with 
that  Freedom  and  Independence ,  fo  warmly  recommended  by  him  in  every  Part  of 
his  Writings ,  and  particularly  in  the  above  mentioned  Trail,  which  this  Apology 
is  written  in  Defence  of  In  this  Letter  before  us,  Lucian  artfully  puts  the 
Objections  of  his  Enemies  into  the  Mouth  of  his  Friend,  every  one  pf  which  he 
afterwards  fairly  refutes,  by  proving  at  lafi,  that  the  Arguments  they  made  ufe  of 
did  not  at  all  reach ,  or  affelt  him,  as  the  taking  Wages  from  a  private  Patron, 
and fubmitting  to  the  meaneft  Offices  for  Hire,  was  a  very  different  Thing  from 
filling  an  honourable  P  oft  under  the  *  Emperor  him f elf 


I  HAVE  often,  my  dear  Sabinus,  debated  with  myfelf  concerning  the 
opinion  you  would  entertain,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  would  fpeak. 
of  my  late  tradt  on  Dependants  in  Great  Families.  I  take  it  for  granted 
you  could  not  perufe  it  without  a  fmile  ;  permit  me  now  to  add,  what  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  I  imagine,  you  will  fay  about  it.  If  I  have  any  fkill  in 
prophecy,  I  think  you  will  fpeak  thus  :  ic  can  there,  fay  you,  be  a  man,  who 
after  writing  fuch  things,  after  fo  pompous  a  declamation  againft  this  kind 
of  life,  could  thus  fuddenly  forget  all  he  had  faid,  and  having  thus,  as 

*  With  regard  to  this  circumftance  (forgive  the  vanity,  kind  reader),  there  feems  to  be 
fome  fnrnlitude  between  Lucian  and  his  Translator  ;  it  was  the  fate  of  them  both,  after 
a  life  of  labour  and  difappointinent,  to  be  honoured  in  the  decline  of  it,  by  the  notice  and 
patronage  of  their  Sovereign.  Whether  the  refemblance  between  us  holds  in  any  other  parti¬ 
cular,  mull  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Tcader. 
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they  *  fay,  changed  his  {hell,  at  laft  voluntarily  embraces  a  Gate  of  fervi- 
tude  ?  How  many  Midas’s,  Crccfus’s,  and  Pactolus’s  mult  have  confpired  to 
draw  him  afide,  to  pe  fuade  him  to  quit  fair  freedom,  who  had  brought  up 
and  attended  him  from  his  eai  lieft  years,  and  when  he  was  haGenin^  towards 
•f  iEacus,  when  he  had  already  one  foot  in  |  Charon’s  boat,  could  induce 
him  to  put  on  a  gold  chain,  and  be  dragged  about  by  it,  like  a  fquirrel,  or 
a  monkey  !  How  different  is  the  practice  from  thepreccpr!  it  is,  as  they  fay, 
a  ftream  running  backwards,  a  palinody,  every  thing,  in  fhorr,  turned  the 
wrong  way ;  the  ||  poet  applies  this  to  Troy  and  Helen,  but  it  is  equally 
true,  when  words  are  thus  contradicted  by  facts.” 

thus,  mod  probably,  you  will  talk  to  yourfelf;  and,  perhaps,  may  give 
me  fome  advice,  not  impertinent  nor  unreafonable,  but  friendly,  and  be¬ 
coming  a  wife  and  good  man,  as  I  know  you  to  be  :  if  therefore  I  fhould 
affume  your  character,  and  reprefent  it  well,  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  me, 
and  an  acceptable  facrifice  to  the  god  of  eloquence  ;  if  I  fail,  you  muff  your¬ 
felf  fupply  the  deficiency.  Let  the  feenethen  be  changed  :  I  mud  fubmit  in 
filence  to  be  cut  up  and  branded  for  my  health's  fake,  whilft  you  prepare 
your  medicines,  your  knife,  and  your  fearing-iron.  And  now',  Sabinus, 
you  take  your  turn  to  fpcak,  and  begin  thus  : 

“  There  was  a  time,  my  friend,  when  what  you  wrote  met  with  the 
highefi:  approbation,  as  we  1  from  thofe  who  heard  it  repeated  in  the  public 
affembly,  and  who  mentioned  it  to  me,  as  by  thofe  men  of  letters,  who  pe- 
rufed  and  admired  it  in  private:  the  *  *  flyle,  was  by  no  means  contempt¬ 
ible;  it  contained  a  good  deal  of  hiftory,  fhewed  great  knowlege  of  men  and 


•  As  they  fay.]  Greek,  Orf«*a  fitra  Trecrotro;,  cadente  aliter  calculo,  a  proverbial  faying,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  (hell  uled  in  oftracifm  amongft  the  Athenians,  analogous  to  our  balloting-bean  in 
elections. 

Towards.]  i.  e.  Towards  death.  ./Eacus  was  one  of  the  judges  in  helf,  confequendy,  he 
who  goes  to  iEacus  muft  go  to  the  grave. 

X  In  CharonJs  boat.]  There  is  a  remarkable  fimilitude  between  the  Greek  expreiKon  and  our 
own,  of  a  lick  or  old  man’s  having  4<  one  foot  in  the  grave.” 

}|  The  poet.]  Stefichorus,  we  are  told,  was  punifhed  with  blindnefs,  for  writing  a  palinody, 
or  abufe  of  Helen, 

Branded .]  Alluding  to  the  punifhment  which  Lucian,  was  for  inflitfing  on  the  hypocritical 
philofophers,  in  his  tra£t  on  Dependants. 

'**  The fiyle,  Greek,  Aoyuv  vrctpxcnct vy.  Lucian’s  thus  founding  forth  his  own  praifes, 

through  the  mouth  of  his  friend,  favours  a  little  of  authorial  vanity  ;  but  where  is  the  wit  who 
ever  lived  without  fame  lhare  of  it  ? 


* 
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things. 
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things,  was  delivered  with  cleamefs  and  perfpicuity,  and,  above  all,  it  had 
the  merit  of  being  ufeful,  efpecially  to  men  of  education,  by  preventing 
them  from  throwing  themfelves,  through  ignorance  and  inexperience,  into 
the  word  of  flavery.  Butfinccyou  have  changed  your  opinion,  taken  your 
laft  farewel  of  liberty,  and  adopted  that  vile  precept. 


*■  Where  much  is  to  be  gam’d,  again  ft  our  nature. 

We  muft  be  fervile. 

Take  care  that  for  the  future  nobody  hear  you  repeating  out  of  that  book, 
neither  fhouid  you  permit  any  of  thofe  who  fee  your  prefent  way  of  life  ever 
to  look  into  it.  Rather  pour  out  your  vows  to  infernal  Mercury,  to  dip  in 
the  waters  of  Lethe  all  fuch  as  have  feen  or  read  it.  W*e  lhall  otherwife 
tell  a  Corinthian  fable  of  you,  and  fay  that,  like  f  Bellerophon,  you  carry 
letters  for  your  own  deftruftioru  Nor,  by  Jupiter,  do  I  fee  what  excufe, 
that  carries  any  X  face  with  it,  you  can  plead  in  defence  of  fuch  condudt ; 
efpecially,  if  your  accufers  do  it  with  a  fneer,  commend  your  writings,  and 
the  freedom  that  appears  in  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferve  the  writer 
fubmitting  voluntarily  to  the  yoke,  andenflaving  himfelf. 

««  Well  might  they  fay,  eirher  that  the  book  was  none  of  your’s,  and,  like 
a  jay,  you  ftrutted  in  borrowed  feathers  ;  or,  if  you  really  did  write  it,  that 
you  adt  like  §  Salathus  of  Crotona,  who  was  fo  much  celebrated  for  the  fe- 
vere  law  which  he  made  againft  adulterers,  and  was  afterwards  himfelf  con¬ 
victed  of  it  with  his  brother’s  wife  :  it  was  more  pardonable,  indeed,  in  Sala- 


#  Where  Tpuch,  Greek, 

'Ottuto  xfgjbt  irotfoc  $vc*v  vrtovn  See  the  Phaniflae  of  Hutipides,  1.  408. 

•j  Like  Bcllcropbon.]  Bellerophon,  the  fon  of  Glaucus,  king  of  Corinth  (for  which  reafon 
Lucian  calls  it  a  Corinthian  tale),  had  retired  to  the  court  of  Praetus,  king  of  Argos,  whofe 
wife,  Stenobia,  fell  in  love  with  him,  but  he  refuting,  like  Jofeph,  to  have  any  concern  with 
her,  flic  accufed  him  to  her  huiband  of  offering  violence  to  her;  the  king,  that  he  might  not 
violate  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  font  away  Bellerophon,  with  letters  tolobates,  king  of  Lycia, 
Stenobia’s  father,  requefting  him  immediately  to  make  an  end  of  the  fuppofed  adulterer.  Bel¬ 
lerophon  carried  the  letter  himfelf,  little  fufpe&ing  the  contents  of  it.  The  ftory  adds,  that  Io- 
bates  fent  Bellerophon  to  kill  a  monfler  called  the  Chimera,  imagining  he  would  perifh  in  the 
attempt.  Bellerophon,  however,  difappointed  his  enemies,  and  fubdued  the  monfler.**  The 
Bellerophontis  literae  pafled  into  a  proverb.  See  Erafm.  Prov.  and  Horn.  II.  I.  1 55. 

%  Aiiy  facc-\  Greek,  Evjrpraw’of  ;  the  expreflion  is  remarkable,  and  the  tranflation  literal. 

§  Salathus .]  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  this  flory  of  Salathus  in  any  other  author, 
though  there  is  fomething  like  it  in  -/Elian's  Var.  Hi  ft.  where  the  perfon  is  called  Zaleneus ;  it 
ferves,  however,  to  prove  that'in  ancient  times  there  were  places  where  the  crime  of  adultery  wag 
punifhed  with  death.  If  fuch  a  law  were  ever  to  take  place  among#  us,  how  it  would  thin 
this  populous  kingdom ! 

thus. 
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thus,  who  was  desperately  in  love,  as  he  obferved  in  his  defence  ;  he  threw, 
himfelf  into  the  fire  with  the  greateft  refolution,  though  the  Crotonians 
pitied  him,  and  would  have  changed  his  Sentence  into  banifhment.  Your  be* 
haviour  is  certainly  more  abfurd,  to  abufe,  in  the  manner  you  did,  in  a  la¬ 
boured  Speech,  the  meanneSs  and  Servility  of  thofe  who  get  into  great  men's 
houfes,  there  to  Suffer  So  many  indignities  ;  and  yet,  after  this,  in  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  old  age,  when  you  have  already  almort  paffed  the  ufual  limits  of 
human  life,  to  enter  into  this  fliameful  Servitude,  and  Seem,  as  it  were,  even 
to  glory  in  it.  The  more  celebrated  you  are,  the  more  ridiculous  will  men 
think  you,  whilft  your  prefent  life  thus  gives  the  lie  to  your  pa  ft  profeffions. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  frefh  accufations  againft  you,  after  the  *  poets  ex¬ 
cellent  observation,  “  I  hate  (fays  he),  the  wife  man,  who  is  not  wife  for 
himfelf.’*  They  will  fay,  moreover,  perhaps,  that  you  are  like  the  tragedy 
adtors,  who  reprefent  when  on  the  ftage,  one  Agamemnon,  another  Creon, 
and  another  Hercules ;  but  when  off,  are  nothing  more  than  Polus,  or  Arif- 
todemus,  hireling  players,  driven  off  frequently,  biffed,  and  fometimes,  if 
the  audience  think  proper,  well  f  flogged.  Others  may  compare  you  to 
Cleopatra's  J  monkey,  who,  they  tell  us,  had  learned  to  dance  gracefully, 
and  in  tune,  and  was  wonderfully  admired  for  her  elegance  and  decorum, 
adapting  her  every  motion  and  gefture  to  the  hymenaeal  fong;  but  chancing 
to  efpy  fome  figs,  I  think,  or  almonds,  at  a  little  diftance  from  her,  took  a 
fudden  farewel  at  once  of  the  flutes,  fongs,  and  dances,  threw  the  mafk  away, 
or  rather  tore  it  off,  laid  hold  on  the  fruit,  and  mod  voracioufly  de¬ 
voured  it. 

-  <c  You,  they  will  fay,  who  are  not  an  adtor,  but  a  profefforof  wifdom,  and 
a  legiflator,  are  but  too  like  the  ape  with  the  figs ;  you  carry  your  philo- 
fophy  but  on  the  outfide  of  your  lips,  and. 


•  The  poet,  fcfr.]  Euripides,  in  Some  tragedy  of  his,  not  now  extant.  Cicero  quotes  this 
fentiment  in  a  letter  to  Tribatius,  “  qui  ipfi  fibi  fapien*  prodefle  non  quit  nequicquam  fapit.”  See 

Epilt.  Fam, 

+  Flogged. ~\  Lucian  mentions  this  extraordinary  exertion  of  magifierial  power  over  the  poor 
players,  in  his  Filherman. 

If  our  players  were  to  be  fen  t  in  this  manner  to  the  houle  of  correction,  as  often  as  they  a&ed 
miferably,  how  few  would  venture  to  enroll  themfelvesin  his  majelty’s  company  of  comedians! 

+  Monkey  ]  The  jftory  of  Cleopatra’s  monkey,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  nearly  refembles 
JEfop’s  fable  of  the  cat  turned  into  a  woman,  and  verifies  the  obfervation  of  Horace, 

Naturam  expellas  furca  licet,  ufque  recurret. 
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*  Think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 

So  that  what  you  quoted  may  be  properly  applied  to  yourfelf — you 

■f  Juft  touch  the  lips,  but  never  wet  the  tongue. 

a  fit  punifhment  for  one  who  could  thus  boldly  cenfure  the  neceffities  of 
others,  and  afterwards  folemnly  abjure  and  renounce  his  own  freedom.  It 
feems  as  if,  whilft  men  were  admiring  your  eloquent  abufe,  j  Adraftea 
flood  behind,  forefeeing  your  future  conduft,  laughed  at  you  for  not  §  fpit- 
ting  on  yourfelf  firft,  before  you  accufed  others  of  doing,  what  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  misfortunes  they  were  forced  to  fubmit  to. 

If  iEfchines,  after  his  accufation  of  Timarchus,  had  been  convidted  of 
the  fame  crime,  with  what  ridicule  would  he  have  been  treated  by  his  audi¬ 
ence,  for  reproaching  Timarchus  with  the  commiffion  of  that,  in  his  earlieft 
years,  which  he  was  himfelf  guilty  of  in  his  old  age  !  You  are,  in  fhort, 
like  that  fl  apothecary,  who  boafted  that  he  had  an  infallible  remedy  for  a 
cough,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  torn  to  pieces  with  one  himfelf." 

Thefe  and  a  thoufand  fuch  reproaches  my  accufers  will  bring  againft  me 
on  fo  copious  a  fubjedl;  let  me  confider,  now,  how  I  mud  defend  myfelf, 
would  it  be  beft  to  give  it  up  at  once,  turn  tail,  acknowlege  my  guilt,  and 
flee  to  the  common  excufe,  lay  it  all  upon  fortune,  fate,  anddeftiny;  tell 
my  accufers,  that  they  ftiould  afk  pardon  for  their  feverity,  when  they  come  to 
confider  that  \vc  have  no  4-  will  of  our  own  in  any  thing,  but  that  all  is  de- 

.  termined 

*  Think,  t3V.] 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 

My  heart  detefts  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  lx.  1.  41 1. 

t  Juft  touch*  £«fc.]  See  page  305,  and  the  note  under  it. 

%  Adraftea .]  Suppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  Nemefis,  employed  by  the  gods  to  execute  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  guilty. 

§  Spitting.']  The  fuperftitious  imagined  that  fpitting  on  their  bofoms  would  prevent  the  ill 
effe&s  of  fafeination,  or  the  immediate  puniftiment  of  any  crime  they  had  committed, 

. - Left  inchantment  fhould  my  limbs  infeft, 

I  three  times  dropp’d  my  fpittle  on  my  breaft. 

See  Fawkes’s  Theocritus,  Id.  vi.  1.  5 1 » 

A{/lhincs%]  See  Plutarch. 

jj  Apothecary According  to  the  old  adage,  “  phyfician,  cure  thyfelf.” 

4-  No  zvill,  fee.]  Mod  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  and  three  parts  of  their  followers  were 
fatalifts  and  predeftinarians  :  too  many  moderns,  vve  muft  acknowlege,  have  fallen  into  the 
fame  error,  and  fay  with  Prior, 
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termined  by  fomething  of  a  fuperior  nature,  and  that  we  are  not  anfwerabfe 
for  what  we  fay  or  do  j  or  will  you  fay,  my  friend,  that  the  excufe  is  mean 
and  vulgar,  and  fuch  as  you  will  never  admit,  even  though  I  fhould  bring 
Homer  to  fupport  it,'  and  cry  out  with  him, 

*  Fix’d  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth, 
or,  where  he  fays, 

* 

^  My  life  was  {pun  fo  (liort  by  fate’s  defign. 

#  « 

But  if,  paffing  over  this  excufe,  as  little  credit  would  be  given  to  fuch,  I 
fhould  tell  you,  that  I  was  not  induced  to  embrace  this  kind  of  life  by  any 
pecuniary  motive  whatfoever,  but  from  the  real  efteem  and  admiration  of  my 
patron’s  wifdom,  courage,  and  magnanimity;  to  your  other  accufations 
againft  me,  you  would  only,  I  fear,  add  the  crime  of  flattery ;  fay,  I  get  rid 
of  a  fmall  fault,  by  admitting  a  greater  in  its  room,  and  thus,  according  to 
the  old  adage,  X  drive  out  one  nail  by  another,  as  adulation  is  doubtlefs,  of 

m 

all  things,  the  meaneft,  and  nioft  fervile. 

If,  after  all,  neither  of  tl^efe  excufes  will  fuffice,  what  remains  but  to 
confefs  that  I  have  no  excufe  at  all :  the  only  anchor  I  can  truft  to  is  to  la- 

t 

ment  my  infirmities,  old  age,  and  poverty,  which  makes  us  do,  and  fuffer 
all  things ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  unfeafonable  to  call  in  the  Medea  of  Eu¬ 
ripides  to  my  affiftance,  to  make  her  come  forward,  and  cry  out  (with  a 
little  alteration  only), 

§  Too  well  I  know  the  purpofed  wickednefs 
I  mean  to  adt,  but  poverty  o’er-rules 
Thofe  better  counfels,  which  my  confcious  mind 
In  vain  fuggefts. 

And  who  will  not  call  to  mind  what  Theognis  fays,  “  that  a  man  would  be 

Let  people  call  us  cheats  and  fools, 

Our  cards,  and  we,  are  equal  took, 

Poor  men  !  poor  papers  !  we  and  they, 

! Do  fbme  impulfive  force  obey, 

And  are  but  play’d  with ;  do  not  play.  See  Prior’s  Alma, 

*  PVa*V,  Part  of  He&or’s  fpeech  to  Andromache.  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book 
vi.  1.  627. 

f  Js  fates y  &V.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  xx. 

J  One  nail ,  £sfc.]  This  Greek  proverb  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  novo  quidam  a  more 
veterem  amorem  tamquam  clavum  clavo  ejiciundum  putant.  See  Tull.  Tufc.  Qu. 

§  Too  well,  From  Euripides,  with  a  little  alteration. 
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in  the  right  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  deep  ocean,  or  down  from  the  fteep 
promontory,  if  by  that  means  he  could  efcape  from  the  cruel  hand  of 


penury. 

Such  are  the  apologies  which  might  be  made  ufe  of  in  this  cafe,  not  one 
of  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  is  very  fatisfadtory make  yourfelf  eafy,  my 
friend,  notwith  (landing,  for  I  fhall  not  reft  my  defence  upon  any  of  them. 
Never  fhall  Argos  be  fo  pinched  by  famine,  as  to  be  obliged  to  endeavour 
to  cultivate  *  Cyllarabis;  nor  I,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ever  ftand  fo  much  in 
need  of  an  apology,  as  to  flee  for  fhelter  to  arguments  fo  poor  and*con- 
temptible.  Confider  the  great  difference  there  is  between  coming  into  a  great 
man’s  family  for  hire,  fubmitting  to  every  kind  of  flavery,  and  fuffering  alt 
the  hardfhips  mentioned  in  my  book,  and  entering  into  a  public  employ¬ 
ment,  performing  it  to  the  beft  of  your  abilities,  and  receiving  a  reward 
from  the  emperor  for  it!  Refledt  on  the  fituation  of  thefe  two  men;  they 
are  at  lead,  as  we  fay  in  mufic,  -f  a  double  odtave  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  no  more  alike  than  lead  is  to  filver,  brafs  to  gold,  the  rofe  to  the  ane¬ 
mone,  or  a  man  to  a  monkey.  Both,  indeed,  are  paid  for  what  they  do, 
and  both  do  it  by  command  of  their  fuperiors ;  but  {till  the  thing  itfelf  is 

very  different  with  regard  to  each  of  them;  for  in  the  fir  ft,  the  flavery  is 

* 

manifeft,  they  are  no  better  than  common  fervants  ;  whereas  thofe  who  are 
in  a  public  employment,  who  make  themfelves  ufeful  to  whole  cities  and 
kingdoms,  furely  it  would  be  unjuft  to  abufe,  and  put  on  a  level  with  the 
other,  merely  becaufe  they  were  rewarded  for  it ;  as,  by  this  rule,  fuch  as 
held  the  greateft  offices,  diredted  the  ftate  of  nations,  or  had  the  care  of 
legions  and  whole  armies  entrufted  to  them,  would  be  deemed  difhonourable, 
becaufe  they  alfo  have  a  reward ;  all,  therefore,,  are  not  equally  to  be  con¬ 
demned  who  are  paid  for  their  labours  :  nor  did  I  ever  fay  they  were  equally 
unhappy  ;  I  only  pitied  thofe  who  ferved  for  hire,  in  the  charadter  of  tutors 
and  inftrudtors  :  but  the  employment  which  I  am  engaged  in,  my  friend. 


*  Cyllarabis.']  Greek,  K vtempaGis,  which  Gnevius  has  very  properly  fubftituted  in  the  room 
ofKo^n  A pa€i*),  cava  Arabia,  which  was  unintelligible.  Thia  Cyllarabis  was  a  gymnafiurn,  or 
place  fet  apart  for  public  exercifes,  and  facred  to  the  gods,  confequently,  not  to  be  employed 
for  any  prophane  ufe  ;  even  in  times  of  famine,  therefore,  they  were  not  to  fovv  or  plant  in  it. 
The  expreftion  was,  perhaps,  proverbial,  and  means  juft  the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  fay,  let  u» 

want  bread  ever  fo  much,  we  muft  not  turn  St.  PaulV  into  a  plough  field. 

*  # 

*1?  'Double  oflarre.')  Greek,  For  an  explanation  and  illuftratiou  of  this  term, 

I  refer  my  readers  to  my  friend  Dr.  Burney**  excellent  Biflertation  on  the  Mufic  of  the  An¬ 
tic  nts. 
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is  of  a  very  different  nature;  in  private  I  am  as  free  as  ever,  and  In  public 
have.  *  no  fmall  concern  in  a  moft  powerful  empire,  and  bear  a  part  in  the 
adminWlfcation  of  it.  You  will  pleafe  to  confider,  that  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
lure  committed  to  my  care>  to  prelide  over,  and  regulate  the  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture*  write  over  the  records,  digeft  and  put  in  order  the  fpeechesof  the  pleaders, 
preserve,  with  care  and  accuracy,  the  edidts  of  the  emperor,  and  faith¬ 
fully  deliver  them  down  to  poftericy ;  add  to  this,  that  my  falary  is  paid  me 
by  no  private  man,  but  by  the  prince  himfelf;  that  it  is  no  mean  one,  but 
cpnfifts  of  many  talents ;  there  are,  withal,  good  expectations,  and  thofe 
very  probable,  of  fomething  {till  better,  fome  royal  commands  to  be  perform- 
ed  by  me,  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  nation  committed  to  my  care  and  in- 

But,,  not  content  with  refuting  the  accufation,  I  will  go  {till  farther,  and 
venture  to  aflert,  that  no  man  does  any  thing  without  being  paid  for  it* 

Thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  higheft  offices  need  not  be  named,  when 

•  * 

even  the  emperor  has  his  reward ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  annual  taxes  and 
tributes  which  he  receives  from  the  people,  the  honours,  praifes,  and  adora¬ 
tion,  which  are  paid  him  in  return  for  his  beneficence,  with  the  ftatues  and 
temples  eredted  to  him,  what  are  they  but  fo  many  rewards  for  his  providen¬ 
tial  care,  and  advancement  of  the  public  welfare!  To  compare  great  things 
with  fmall,  therefore,  take  any  particle  of  the  large  heap  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us,  except  that 
fome  are  great  and  fome  little  ;  but  all  equally  mercenary. 

If,  indeed,  I  had  faid  that  nobody  fhould  do  any  thing  at  all,  I  might 
juftly  be  accufed  of  contradicting  my  own  precepts ;  but  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  my  book  :  on  the  other  hand,  every  good  man,  I  fay,  ftiould  labour: 
and  to  what  can  he  better  apply  himfelf  than  to  be  ufeful  to  his  friends, 
placed  as  he  is  in  this  world  on  purpofe  to  give  proofs  of  his  diligence,  fide¬ 
lity,  and  attention  to  the  bufinefs  and  employment  allotted  to  him,  that  he 
may  not,  as  Homer  fays, 

•j-  Live  an  idle  burthen  to  the  ground. 

*  No  /mail  concern .]  We  cannot  exa&Iy  determine  what  Lucian’s  employment  under  the  em¬ 
peror  was;  lome  call  him  intendant  of  Egypt,  others  governor,  fleward,  &c.  We  find  at  lead 
by  his  own  teflimony,  that  it  was  a  place  of  confiderable  honour,  and  we  may  fuppofe  very  pro* 
fitable  alfo. 

f  Livi p,  &V.]  Achilles’s  fpeech  on  the  death  of  Patroclus.  See  Iliad,  book  xviii.  I,  104.. 
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But,  above  all,  I  beg  my  accufers  will  remember,  that  I  am  no  wife  ’man 
(if  any  fuch  there  be),  but  one  of  the  many  who  profefs  the  art  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  have  acquired  fome  reputation  in  it,  but  never  pretended  to  reach 

the  fummit  of  virtue,  and  perfection  ;  which,  indeed,  gives  me  no  great 

* 

concern,  as  I  never  yet  met  with  any  who  throughly  filled  or  fupported  the 
charader  of  a  truly  wife  man.  With  regard  to  yourfelf,  I  ftiould  be  great¬ 
ly  furprifed  to  hear  you  find  fault  with  my  manner  of  life,  who,  in  your 
travels  to  Gaul,  and  the  Weftern  Ocean,  found  me  atnongft  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  Sophifts,  teaching  rhetoric,  and  receiving  moft  ample  rewards  for  it. ' 

This,  my  friend,  though  in  the  greateft  hurry  of  bufinefs,  I  could  not 
help  writing  in  my  own  vindication,  as  I  thought  it  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  be  thoroughly  *  acquitted  by  you.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  world, 
ihould  they  all  write  to  condemn  me,  I  {hall  only  fay,——  -j-  it  is  nothing 
to  Hippoclides. 

*  Acquitted.]  Greek,  w  Xu/xt**,  album  calculum,  alluding  to  the  cuflom  of  condemning  or 
acquitting  by  black  or  white  ftones. 

Mos  erat  antiquis  niveis  atrifque  lapillis 

His  damnare  reos,  illis  abfolvere  culpa.  Ovid,  Met.  1.  x$. 

Afterward*  they  made  ufe  of  beans  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
f  It  U  nothings  fcsV.]  See  Lucian’s  Philopatris. 
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» 

Lucian,  in  the  Character  0/  Lycinus,  which  he  ajjumes  in  this  Dialogue, 

0 

- '  laughs  at  the  various  Softs  of  Philofophers ,  rallies  their  Abfur dities ,  condemns  their 
partial  Attachments  to  their  own  Tenets ,  and  expojes  their  Pride  and  Self-  fuffiriency • 

His  Irony  is  delicate ,  his  Alluftons  ingenious ,  and  mojl  of  his  Arguments ,  y#- 

*  « 

vour  of  that  Scepticifm  which  he  Jupports>  unanfwerable .  ^  Vein  of  good  Senfe 

and  clofe  Reafoning  runs  through  the  whole .  The  Style  is  clear ,  flowing , 

•  % 

perfpicuous .  •  •  1 

LYCINUS,  HERMOTIMUS. 

LYCINUS. 

BY  the  book  in  your  hand,  and  the  hafte  you  feem  to  be  in,  you  are  go- 

ing,  I  gucfs,  with  all  fpeed  to  your  matter;  you  are  meditating,  I  ob- 
ferve,  as  you  go  along,  move  your  lips  gently,  and  faw  your  hands  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  as  if  you  were  repeating  fome  fpeech  to  yourfelf,  dif- 
cuffing  a  knotty  point,  or  planning  a  piece  of  fophiftry;  refolving,  I  fup- 
pofe,  not  to  be  idle,  even  upon  the  road,  but  always  at  work,  and  doing 
fomething  for  your  improvement. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Lycinus,  you  are  right,  for  fo  indeed  it  is  :  I  was  running  over  yetterday’s 
leffon  in  my  memory,  and  repeating  every  thing  my  great  matter  had  faid 
*  in  it :  we  fliould  let  no  time  pafs,  I  think,  unemployed,  well  knowing  the 
truth  of  what  the  *  Coan  iage  remarked,  that  “  Life  is  Ihort,  and  art  long.” 
This, is  faid  of  phyfic,  a  thing  much  eafier  learned  than  philofophy,  which 
cannot  be  attained  even  by  length  of  time,  urilefs'  we'keep  our  eyes  perpetual- 

»  l  ^  f 

ly  fixed  upon  it,  and  of  no  little  moment  is  that'trial,  which  is  to  determine 

whether  we  are  to  be  miferable,  amidft  the  ..fifth’  and  pollution  of  the  vul- 

•  ■  #  |* 

gar,  or  lead  a  life  of  philofophic  happine.fe;'/*‘ 

l  y  CX:**  u  s. 

The  reward  you  fpeak  of  is  great,  indeed,  and  long,  I  think,  it  cannot 

be  before  you  arejn  the  pofieffiori  .of  it,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  time  you 

* 

♦  % 

*  Coan  fage, ]  Hippocrates.— This  is  the  firft  of  his  aphbnfms. 

have 


HERMOTIMUS. 
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have  ftudied  philofophy,  and  the  labour  you  have  gone  through  in  the 
fearch  of  it :  for,  if  I  remember  right,  you  have  done  nothing  ’for  thefe 
twenty  years  paft  but  run  after  matters,  buried  yourfelf  in  books,  and  wrote 
diaries;  your  face,  pale  with  ftudy,  and  your  body  emaciated  by  conftant 
watching,  fo  fwallowed  up  in  it,  as  fcarce  to  afford  yourfelf  time  for  fleep 
or  refreshment :  when  I  refledt  on  this,.  I  cannot  fuppofe  but  you  will  very 
foon  reach  the  utmoft  height  of  human  happinefs,  if  you  are  not,  perhaps, 
without  our  knowlege,  got  there  already. 

H  E  R  M  O  T  I  M  V  S. 

How  is  that  poffible,  Lycinus,  when  I  am  now  but  juft  in  fight  of  it ! 
Virtue,  as  *  Hefiod  tells  us,  dwells  afar  off  from  us,  the  way  to  her  is.  long, 
fteep,  and  rugged,  nor  little  is  the  traveller’s  toil  in  fearch  of  her. 

LYCINUS. 

.  ' 

And  have  not  you  toiled  and  travelled  enough  already  ? 

HE  RMOTIMUS.' 

* 

4 

Not  yet,  my  Lycinus;  for  had  I  reached  the  fummit  I  ftioiild  be  com¬ 
pletely  happy  :  at  prefent  I  have  but  juft  begun  my  journey. 

LYCINUS. 

The  beginning,  you  know,  fays  the  fame  Hefiod,  is  one  half;  fo  that  we 
may  now  fuppofe  you  to  be  about  the  middle, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Not  fo  far :  much,  indeed,  of  my  talk  would  then  be  finifhed. 

LYCINUS. 

Whereabouts,  then,  may  we  venture  to  place  you  ?. 

HERMOTIMU  S. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  :  all  my  ftrength  is  neceflary  in  the  ftruggle 
to  get  up,  for  the  way  is  rough,  andflippery;  I  want  a  hand  ftretched  out 
to  help  me  forward. 

LYCINUS. 

Your  matter  is  the  fitteft  then;  he,  like  Homer’s  Jupiter,  will  let  down 

% 

the  -j-  golden  chain,  his  own  inftrudtion,  and  lift  you  up  to  himfelf,  and  that 
virtue  which  he  has  long  fince  attended,  to. 

H  E  R. 

*  Hefiod .]  See  his  c  Weeks  and  Days.* 

•j-  Golden  chain .]  Alluding  to  Jupiter’s  fpeech  in  the  8th  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  where  he  fays, 

Let  down  your  golden,  everlafting  chain, 

Strive  all,  of  mortal,  and  immortal  birth, 

To  drag  by  this  the  thund’rer  down  to  earth, 


Ye 


3*7 


HERMOTIMUS. 

hermotimus. 

There  you  are  right ;  for  if  it  had  depended  on  him  I  Ihould  have  got  up 
there  long  ago ;  but  1  am  too  weak  myfelf. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Be  confident,  however  ;  take  courage,  and  look  forward  to  the  end  of  your 
journey,  the  fummit  of  happinefs,  efpecially  as  he  will  aflift  and  fupport  you; 
in  the  mean  time,  what  hope  does  he  give  you  ?  How  long  do  you  think  it 
will  be  before  you  reach  the  top  of  this  mountain  ?  when  the  myfteries  arc 
over,  or  after  the  *  Panathensea  ? 


HERM  OTIMUS. 
You  have  fet  a  fhort  time,  indeed. 


Next  Olympiad,  then. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


HERMOTIMUS. 


* 

Much  too  little  ftill  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  the  pofieffion  of  true 


felicity. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Well 


idle  indeed,  when  a  man  might  eafily  go  thrice  in  that  time,  from  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  to  the  Indies  and  back  again,  even  though  he  fhould  not  travel 
ftraiton,  but  ramble  about  the  countries  in  his  way  thither.  How  much 
higher  and  more  flippery  is  this  fame  hill  of  Virtue,  pray,  than  the  famous 
4*  Aornus,  which  Alexander  took  in  a, few  days  ?. 


HERMOTIMUS. 

There  is  not  the  leaft  refemblance,  Lycinus,  between,  what  you  talk  of, 
which  might  be  done  in  a  very  lhort  time,  and  our  fort;  which  a  thoufand 
Alexanders  could  never  take ;  if  they  could,  numbers  would  have  been 

i  1 

there;  but  the  truth  is,  many  attempt  it  with  all  their  might,  and  get  on  a 
little,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  but  when  they  are  half  way  there,  meet  with 
fo  many  obftacles  that  they  turn  back,  reeking  with  the  toil,  out  of  breath,, 
and  impatient  of  the  labour;  whilft  thofe  who  perfevere  to  the  end,  reach 


Ye  ftrive  in  vain  !  if  I  but  firetch  this  hand, 

I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land.  See  Pope's  Iliad,  book  vui.  1. 

0  .  «  / 

‘  #  ’  *  I 

•  Panaibenara]  Which  was  celebrated  only  once  in  five  years. 

f  Aoruus*]  A  very  high  rock  in  India,  fo  called  from  its  exceeding  the  flight  of  any  birch 
This  rock  was  taken  by  Alexander,  or  rather-abandoned  by  the  enemy,  in  hia  expedition,  to 
dla.  See  Q^Curtius  and  Adrian* 

the; 


gig 


H  E  R  M  O  T  I  M  U  S. 


the  fummit,-  and  from  that  time  lead  a  life  of  perfedt  eafe  and  happinefs, 

*  *  . 

looking  down  from  the  feat  of  eminence  on  the  reft  of  mankind,  as  on  fo 
many  pifrnires. 


LYCINUS. 


w 

O  heaven  !  Hermotimus,  what  poor  creatures  you  make  of  us,  worfe  than 
pigmies,  we  crawl  only  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  no  wonder,  indeed, 
for  you  can  think  of  nothing  but  high  things,  exalted  as  you  are  above  us, 
and  we,  thefcum,  who  creep  here  below,  muft  worfhip,  as  gods,  you  who 
are  got  above  the  clouds,  and  carried  up  thus  to  the  fummit  you .  were  in 
fuch  hade  to  get  up  to. 


HERMOTIMU  S. 


-  r 


Would  it  were  fo,  Lycinus  !  but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  yet. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


But  you  have  not  told  us  bow  much,  that  we  may  compute  the  time  ne- 


ceflary. 


HERMOTIMUS. 


Nor  do  I  know  it  exa&ly  myfelf;  in  about  twenty  years,  however,  t  ima- 

.  *  * 

gine  we  may  reach  to  the  top.  v 

LYCINUS. 


O  Hercules  !  what  an  age ! 

HERMOTIMUS. 

-  •  • 

The  ftruggle,  conlider,  is  for  fomething  of  the  greateft  value. 

LYCINUS. 

It  may  be  fo  :  but  - with  regard  to  thefe  twenty  years,  did  your  matter  pro- 
mife  you  Ihould  live  fo  long  ?  he  is  not  only  a  wife  man,  I  fuppofe,  but  a 

4 

prophet,  or  fkilled  in  the  knowlege  of  the  -Chaldaeans,  who,  they  fay,  are 
acquainted  with  thefe  things ;  for  furely  if  it  was  uncertain  whether  your 
life  would  be  prolonged  till  you  were  in  poffeffion  of  this  virtue,  it  is  fcarce 

probable  that  you  Ihould  go  through  fo  much  labour,  and  torment  yourfelf 

% 

night  and  day,  when  you  did  not  know  but,  perhaps,  as  foon  as  you  had 
got  near  the  top,  fate  on  a  fudden  fhould  feize  on,  and  at  once  deprive  you 
of  every  hope. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

«  -  *  4 

Away  with  your  ill  omens  :  grant  heaven  I  may  live,  though  but  for  a 
day,  to  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  true  wifdom  ! 

LYCINUS. 

And  will  one  day  fatisfy  you  for  all  your  toil  and  trouble  ? 


HER- 


HERMOTIMUS. 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

Yes :  an  hour,  a  minute,  the  leaft  particle  of  time  is  enough  for  me. 

LYCINUS. 

But  how  do  you  know  whether  the  things  above,  for  which  you  fuffer  all 
this,  are  in  truth  fuch  bleflings,  and  can  impart  fuch  happinefs,  when  you 
were  never  there  yourfelf,  to  experience  them  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I  truft  to  what  my  mafter  tells  me;  he  has  got  to  the  fummit,  and  knows 
it  all. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

By  the  gods,  then,  I  intreat  you,  my  friend,  inform  me,  what  fays  he  ? 
how  do  they  live  there,  and  in  what  does  their  happinefs  confift  ?  in  riches, 
glory,  or  pleafures  the  molt  exquifite  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Talk  more  foberly,  dear  Lycinus,  a  life  of  virtue  has  nothing  to  do  with 
fuch  things  as  thefe. 

LYCINUS. 

If  thefe  are  not,  what  fays  he  are  the  rewards  of  all  their  labour  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Wifdom,  fortitude,  the  beautiful,  the  juft,  the  confcioufnefs  of  knowing 
how  every  thing  is  condudted ;  but  riches,  glory,  pleafures,  every  thing 
corporeal,  every  thing  terreftrial,  are  left  here  below,  and  the  man,  like  Her¬ 
cules,  who  perifhed  in  the  flames  on  mount  Oeta,  becomes  a  God  ;  he,  we 
know,  fliook  off  all  that  was  mortal,  all  that  he  inherited  from  his  mother, 
and,  purged  of  his  drofs  by  fire,  put  on  pure  uncorrupt  divinity,  and  fled 

to  the  gods  :  thus  alfo  it  is  that  thefe  purified  by  philofophy,  as  it  were  by 
fire,  look  down  upon  all  thofe  things  which  others  hold  in  admiration;  and, 
raifed  to  the  fummit,  live  a  life  of  happinefs,  without  even  the  leaft  remem¬ 
brance  of  riches,  glory,  or  pleafures,  laughing  at  and  contemning  all  fuch 

as  efteem  or  value  them. 

LYCINUS. 

Now,  by  iEtian  Hercules,  I  fwear,  Hermotimus,  moft  wonderful  muft 
be  their  fortitude,  and  great  their  felicity;  but,  pray,  inform  me  of  one 
thing;  may  they  come  down  from  the  mountain,  if  they  pleafe,  and 
enjoy  thofe  things  at  any  time  which  they  left  behind  them  ;  or  are  they 
obliged,  when  they  are  once  got  up,  to  remain  there  with  virtue,  and  to 

defpife  riches  and  pleafures  ? 

Yea.  I.  V  » 


HER- 


33° 


HERMO  TIMUS. 


HERMOTIMUS. 

Not  only  fo,  Lycinus,  but  whoever  is  grown  *  perfedl  in  virtue,  from 

\ 

that  time  can  never  be  a  Have  to  anger,  fear,  or  any  paffion ;  never  is  affect¬ 
ed  by  forrow,  trouble,  or  calamity. 

LYCINUS. 

And  yet,  if  one  might  fpeak  the  truth,  but  we  muft  take  care  what  we 
fay,  as  it  were  impious,  I  fuppofe,  to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  wife  *  ■■ 

HERMOTIMUS- 

By  no  means  :  fpeak  whatever  you  pleafe. 

LYCINUS. 

You  fee,  my  friend,  I  am  afraid. 

H  ERMOTIMUS. 

Fear  nothing  :  we  are  all  alone. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

To  fpeak  freely  then,  Hermotimus,  whilft  you  were  relating  to  me  how 
tliefe  men  became  wife,  brave,  juft,  and  fo  forth,  I  liftened  with  attention, 
gave  you  credit  for  it  all,  and  was  pleafed  with  your  difcourfe  :  but  when 
you  told  me  they  defpifed  glory  and  riches,  and  pleafures,  and  that  they 
never  were  angry,  or  uneafy,  there  I  muft  own,  between  ourfelves  (for  there 
is  nobody  by),  I  began  to  doubt,  recollecting  what  I  had  juft  before  feen 
done  by  a  certain  perfon,  fhall  I  name  him,  or  is  it  enough  — 

HERMOTIMU  S. 

O  no,  tell  me  who  it  was,  I  befeech  you. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Even  your  own  good  mafler  ;  a  man  in  all  other  refpedts  truly  eftimable, 
and,  as  you  know,  far  advanced  in  years. 

HERMOTIM  US. 

And  what  did  he  do  ? 

LYCINUS. 

You  know  his  difciple,  the  ftranger  of  Heraclea,  who  came  every  day  to 
him  to  learn  philofophy,  a  red-haired  man,  and  rather  fiery  ? 

*  PcrfeH  in  virtue*’]  This  was  a  dodtrine  .worthy  of  the  felf-conceited  Stoics.  Little  fliould 
we  expert  to  find  it  adopted  in  a  Chriftian  community  :  and  yet  of  the  very  fame  nature  is  the 
Methodifts  do&rine  of  Afiurance,  which  informs  us,  that  the  eledi,  alter  they  are  once  become 
regenerate,  or  born  anew,  can  never  fallback  into  fin,  or  be  guilty  of  any  crime  ;  a  dodtrine 
totally  oppofite  to  the  didtates  of  our  blefled  Saviour,  who  bids  us  **  Whilft  we  ftand  take  heed 
left  we  fall** 


H  E  R. 


H  E  R  M  O  T  I  M  U  S.  33, 

# 

HERMOTIMUS. 

1  know  who  you  mean;  his  name  is  Dion. 

LYCINUS. 

The  fame.  This  man,  becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  he  had  not  paid  him  the 
riiohey  due  in  proper  time,  did  he  drag  before  a  magiftrate,  feizing  him  by 
the  collar,  and  roaring  in  a  moft  violent  paflion  ;  and  if  fome  friends,  who 
happened  to  come  by,  had  not  delivered  the  youth  out  of  his  hands,  I  verily 
believe  the  old  man  would  have  bit  his  nofe  off. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

That  Dion  is  a  bad  man  ;  he  was  always  ungrateful,  and  flow  in  his  pay¬ 
ments  my  matter  never  adted  fo  to  any  body  elfe;  for  they  generally  pay 
him  when  it  is  due. 

LYCINUS, 

And  if  they  did  not,  my  good  friend,  what  would  it  fignify  to  him  who 
is  purged  by  philofophy,  and  can  never  want  any  thing ;  having  left,  you 
know,  all  cares  of  that  fort  behind  him  on  *  mount  Oeta. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Can  you  imagine  it  is  on  his  own  account  that  he  troubles  himfelf  about 
thefe  things  ?  No,  my  friend  ;  he  has  fmall  children,  and  his  care  is  for 
them,  left  they  fhould  come  to  want. 

LYCINUS. 

He  fhould  have  brought  them  up  to  virtue  alfo,  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
fame  happinefs  as  himfelf,  and  be  able  to  defpife  riches. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

At  prefent,  Lycinus,  I  really  have  not  time  to  difpute  this  matter  with 
you,  for  I  am  this  moment  going  to  his  ledtures,  and  am  afraid  I  fliall  be 
too  late. 

LYCINUS. 

Give  yourfelf  no  trouble,  my  good  friend,  on  that  account :  you  need 
not  proceed  any  farther;  for  there  is  a  fufpenfion  of  arms. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

LYCINUS. 

That  you  will  not  fee  him  this  time,  if  we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  his 
proclamation;  a  bill  is  put  up  at  his  door  in  great  letters,  informing  us  that 

*  Mount  Octa*]  Alluding  to  the  comparifon  made  a  little  before,  by  Hennotimus,  of  the  re¬ 
treat  of  Hercules  to  mount  Oeta. 

Uu2  there 


HER  MOTIMUS* 
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there  is  to  be  no  deputation  to-day ;  the  reafon  it  feems  is,  that  he  fupped 

laft  night  with  Eucrates,  who  gave  a  treat  on  his  daughter’s  birth-day,  talked 

much  at  the  feaft,  and  entered  into  a  warm  debate  with  Euthydemus,  the 

Peripatetic,  about  fomething  in  which  he  and  the  Stoic  feldotn  agree ;  the 

noife  made  his  head  ach,  there  was  a  deal  of  conteft,  and  the  difpute,  they 

fay,  lafted  till  midnight;  he  had  drunk,  I  fuppofe,  befides,  a  little  too 

much,  provoked  to  it  by  the  company,  as  is  ufual  on  thefe  occafions,  and 

cat  more,  withal,  than  an  old  man  Ihould  ;  when  he  came  home  he  cafcaded 

plentifully,  it  feems,  and  feraping  together  the  remnants,  which  he  had 

given  to  the  boy  that  flood  behind  him,  he  locked  them  up  carefully,  and 

went  to  fleep  ;  leaving  orders  that  nobody  Ihould  be  admitted.  This  I  had 

from  his  fervant  Midas,  who  told  it  to  feveral  of  his  fcholars,  that  were 

obliged  to  return  back. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But  pray,  Lycinus,  which  had  the  beft  of  it?  my  matter  or  Euthydemus  ? 

Did  Midas  fay  any  thing  of  that  ? 

LYCINUS. 

The  fuperiority  was  for  a  long  time  undecided,  till  vidtory  at  length  de¬ 
clared  on  your  fide,  and  the  old  man  had  greatly  the  advantage  ;  Euthyde¬ 
mus,  indeed,  departed,  not  without  bloodfhed,  having  received  a  terrible 
wound  on  the  head  ;  for,  being  extremely  reftlefs  and  obftinate,  and  unwilling 
to  be  convinced  or  refuted,  your  mofl:  excellent  matter,  happening  to  have 
by  chance  a  cup  in  his  hand,  a  truly  *  Neftorian  one  indeed,  threw  it  di- 
reftly  at  his  head,  as  he  fat  pretty  clofe  to  him ;  and  thus  gained  a  complete 
victory. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And  nobly  was  it  done  :  there  is  no  other  way  of  treating  thofe  who  re- 

fufe  to  yield  to  their  betters. 

LYCINUS. 

It  is  as  you  fay,  Hermotimus,  the  moft  rational  method.  How  abomi- 

*  JNefiorian.]  Alluding  to  Neftor’s  goblet,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Jliad; 

A  goblet,  facred  to  the  Pylian  kings, 

From  eldeft  times  ;  embofs’d  with  ftuds  of  gold. 

Two  feet  fupport  it,  and  four  handies  hold  ; 

On  each  bright  handle,  bending  o’er  the  brink. 

In  fculptur’d  gold,  two  turtles  feem’d  to  drink  ; 

A  mafly  weight,  yet  heav’d  with  eafe  by  him.  See  Pope’s  Iliad,  b.  x5.  h  773. 

One  cannot  read  the  defeription  of  fo  elegant  a  piece  of  furniture,  without  admiring  the  high 
and  finifhed  ftate  of  the  fine  arts,  in  times  fo  remote  as  the  age  of  Homer. 


liable 


HERMOTIMUS. 


nable  and  ridiculous  it  was  in  Euthydemus,  thus  to  provoke  an  old  man,  a 
^ftranger  to  paffion,  and  fuperior  to  refentment,  efpecially  when  he  had  fuch 
a  heavy  cup  in  his  hand  !  but  as  we  have  at  prefent  nothing  elfe  to  do,  why 
Ihould  not  you  entertain  me  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  you 
firft  began  to  philofophize,  that  I  may  myfelf  ftrike  into  the  fame  path,  and 
enter  immediately,  if  poffible,  into  it :  this  is  a  favour  which,  being  fuch 
friends  as  we  are,  you  cannot  weli  refufe  me. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

If  you  are  really  defirous  of  it,  Lycinus,  you  will  foon  perceive  how  fu¬ 
perior  you  will  be  to  all  mankind,  who  will  appear  but  as  boys  in  compan¬ 
ion  to  you,  fo  greatly  will  you  excel  in  wifdom. 

LYCINUS. 

# 

I  fhall  be  thoroughly  fatisfied,  if  after  twenty  years  I  Ihould  be  the  fame 


as  you  are  now 


HERMOTIMUS. 


Never  fear  but  you  will :  I  was  juft  of  your  age  when  I  began;  about 
forty,  I  fuppofe. 

J9  LYCINUS. 

You  are  right :  be  pleafed,  therefore,  to  lead  me  in  the  fame  path  :  but, 
pray,  inform  me  firft,  do  you  permit  fcholars  to  afk  queftions,  and  contra¬ 
dict,  if  any  thing  you  tell  them  feems  wrong,  or  is  this  freedom  never  taken? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

*  Never  :  you  may,  notwithftanding,  afk  any  queftions  you  pleafe  :  per¬ 
haps  you  may  learn  the  better  for  it. 

LYCINUS. 


So  Hermes,  whence  you  borrow  your  name,  protedt  me?  but  tell  me, 
my  good  friend,  is  there  only  one  path,  that  of  you  Stoics,  which  leads  to 
philofophy,  or,  as  I  have  heard,  a  variety  of  them  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 


There  are  many ;  Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  thofe  who  take  their  name 
from  Plato,  or  Diogenes,  the  rivals  of  Antifthenes,  the  followers  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  and  feveral  others. 


LYCINUS. 


So  I  have  been  told;  and  do  they  all  fay  the  fame  things,  or  different  ? 


•  Never,]  The  difciples,  both  of  the  Stoic  and  Ariftotelian  fchool,  were  obliged  to  fub- 
feribe  implicitly  to  the  ipfe  dixit,  and  as  Horace  fays, 

Jurare  in  verba  magiftri. 

« 


HER- 
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HERMOTIMUS. 


HERMOTIM/US. 

O,  totally  different, 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

If  they  all  teach  different  tilings,  but  one  of  them,  I  Ihould  imagine* 
can  be  right. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Mod  certainly. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Pray  then,  my  friend,  when  you  firft  entered  on  philofophy,  and  fo  many 
doors  were  open  to  it,  what  induced  you  to  leave  all  the  reft,  and  ftrike  into 
that  of  the  Stoics,  as  the  only  right  path  which  could  lead  you  to  the  truth, 
whilft  all  the  others  were  only  blind  alleys,  where  you  could  find  no  paffage  : 
how  could  you  difcover  this  ?  You  were  not  then,  as  you  are  now,  a  wife 
man,  or  if  you  pleafe,  a  half  wife  one,  able  to  judge  fo  much  better  than 
we  vulgar  people  can.  Anfwer  me  fairly,  therefore,  like  fuch  an  ignora¬ 
mus  as  you  were  at  that  time,  and  as  I  am  now. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I  do  not  rightly  underftand  your  queftion,  friend  Lycinus* 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  fo  puzzling  in  it ;  as  there  were  many  philofophers, 

Plato,  Ariftotle,  Antifthenes,  Chryfippus,  one  of  your  own  family,  Zeno, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  others,  what  prevailed  on  you  to  contemn  all  the 
reft,  and  fix  on  that  philofophy,  which  you  chofe  as  the  only  good  one  ;  did 
the  Pythian  oracle  decide  in  favour  of  the  Stoic,  and  diredt  you  to  it,  as  it 
did  *  Chserephon,  telling  you  it  was  the  beft  ?  it  generally  perfuades  fome 
to  embrace  one,  and  fome  another,  as  knowing,  1  fuppofe,  what  is  mod 
fu  it  able  to  every  man. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

That  was  not  my  reafon,  Lycinus,  nor  did  I  confult  any  god  about  it. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Was  it  then  that  you  thought  the  matter  fcarce  worthy  the  interpofition 

of  divine  wifdom,  or  that  you  imagined  yourfelf  fufficiently  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  without  it  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I  really  thought  fo. 

LYCINUS. 

You  will,  therefore,  be  fo  kind  as  to  inform  me,  by  what  means  one  may 
at  firft  fight  diftinguifh  the  true  philofophy  from  all  thofe  that  are  falfe. 

*  Qharcphon .]  See  Plato’s  Apol.  in  Socratem. 

HER- 
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hermotimus. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I  will  tell  you*,  I  faw  numbers  adhere  to  her,  and  therefore  concluded  ihe 


mull  be  the  belt. 


How 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


fuppofe,  you  counted  them,  as  they  do  at  elections. 


HERMOTIMUS. 


I  never  counted  them ;  I  only  guefied. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  inftrudl,  but  to  deceive  and  hide  the  truth* 


when 


work. 


HERMOTIMUS. 


V 

It  was  not  that  alone  which  determined  me ;  but  I  heard  every  body  fay,  the- 
Epicureans  were  fqueamifh  voluptuaries,  the  Peripatetics  fordid  and  litigi¬ 
ous,  the  Platonics  proud  and  vain-glorious ;  but  the  Stoics,,  numbers  ac- 
knowleged,  were  brave  and  all-knowing,  and  he  who  followed  them  was  the 
only  wife,  the  only  rich  man,  the  only  *  king,  was,,  in  Ihort,  every  thing 
that  is  defireable. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Did  other  people  tell  you  this?  for,  I  fuppofe,  you  would  hardly  have 
given  credit  to  fuch  as  only  praifed  themfelves. 

HERMOTIMUS.. 

By  no  means  :  I  had  it  from  many  others. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Thofe  who  embrace  a  different  opinion,  the  followers  of  other  feds,  and. 
there  are  many,  could  never  tell  you  fo. 


No,  certainly. 


HERMOTIMUS 


E  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


You  had  it  then  from  the  ignorant  and  illiterate. 


May  be  fo. 
Mark  now 


HERMOTIMUS, 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


*  King,]  Horace  defcribes  the  perfetf  philofopher  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,. 

Ad  fummam,  fapiens  uno  minor  eft  Jove,  dives, 

Liber,  honor atus,  pulcher— rsx  denique  begum.  Bpift.  i.  1 


talking 


HERMOTIMUS. 


33<S 

talking  with  another  *  Margites,  foolifh  enough,  to  believe  that  a  man  of 

% 

fenfe,  like  Hermotimus,  at  the  age  of  forty,  would  have  trufted  a  matter 
fo  important  as  philofophy  to  a  parcel  of  ideots,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  determined  his  choice  as  they  diredted  him,  I  would  never 
believe  any  body  that  fhould  tell  me  fo. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But  you  are  to  know,  my  friend,  I  did  not  rely  on  others  in  this  affair, 
but  on  myfelf;  for  I  obferved  the  Stoics  always  of  a  decent  carriage,  always 
well  and  properly  cloathed,  always  ferious  and  thoughtful,  with  a  manly 
afpedt,  generally  clofe-fhaved,  neither  foft  and  effeminate,  nor  too  rough 
and  negligent  in  their  appearance,  as  the  Cynics  are,  but  preferving  in  all 
things  that  medium  which  is  univerfally  admired. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

And  did  you  never  fee  them  do  any  of  thole  things,  which,  as  I  juft  now 
obferved,  your  matter  was  guilty  of,  fuch  as  turning  ufurers,  fcol ding  people 
for  their  wages,  quarrelling  at  their  meetings,  and  the  like?  or  do  you 
think  all  this  fignifies  nothing,  provided  that  their  drefs  is  becoming,  their 
beards  long,  and  their  heads  clofe-fhaved  ?  Upon  the  whole  then,  from  this 
wife  decifion,  we  learn  this  excellent  rule,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  merit  by 
habits,  beards,  and  geftures ;  and  whoever  excels  not  in  thefe,  and  does 
not  look  fierce,  thoughtful,  and  morofe,  fhould  be  reprobated  and  defpifed. 
But  do  you  really  think,  Hermotimus,  I  am  to  be  fo  eafily  fooled  and  ini- 
pofcd  on  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Drefs,  my  good  friend,  is  the  excellence  of  a  ftatue ;  they  are  much 

better  cloathed,  and  appear  finer  when  a  Phidias,  a  Myro,  or  Alca- 
menes  trick  them  out  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  but,  if  we  muft  judge  from 

thefe  marks,  what  muft  the  feeker  after  true  philofophy  do,  who  happens 
to  be  blind,  how  will  he  diftinguifh  which  fedt  is  the  beft,  who  cannot  fee 
how  they  drefs,  or  how  they  walk  ? 


*  Margites.']  Any  foolifli  fellow  was  commonly  called  Margites,  probably  from  fome  .famous 
ideot  of  that  name.  See  Erafm.  Chil.  According  to  Ariftotle,  Homer  wrote  a  mock- 
heroic,  or  fatirical  poem  with  this  title,  though  it  is  difputed  by  other  writers. 

f  Better  cloathed .]  Mott  of  the  heft  ancient  ftatues,  now  extant,  are  naked.— The  well- 
d  re  fled  ones,  which  Lucian  talks  of,  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  us. 


HER- 


HERMOTIMUS. 


HERMOTIMUS, 

But  I  am  not  talking  to  the  blind,  neither  do  I  trouble  myfelf  about 


them. 


JL  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Surely,  my  good  friend,  in  things  of  fuch  confequence,  fo  ufeful  and 
necefiary  to  all,  there  fhould  be  fome  common,  fome  univerfal  mark  to  dif- 
tinguifhby:  let  the  blind,  if  you  pleafe,  go  without  philofophy,  as  they 
can  fee  nothing;  though  I  fhould  rhink  a  little  philofophy  very  neceflary  for 
them,  that  they  may  bear  their  misfortune  the  better;  but  how  can  thofe 
who  do  fee,  be  their  eyes  ever  fo  fliarp,  behold  any  thing  belonging  to  the 
mind,  or  judge  of  it  from  external  appearance?  for,  let  me  afk  you,  did 
you  not  attach  yourfelf  to  thefe  men  from  an  opinion  of  their  underftanding, 
and  the  hopes  of  improving  by  their  advice  ?  * 


HERMOTIMUS. 


Moft  undoubtedly. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


And  how,  by  any  of  the  figns  you  mentioned,  could  you  tell  whether  a 
man  was  a  good  or  bad  philofopher?  this  does  not  appear  at  firft  fight,  but 
lies  hidden  in  fecret,  and  is  brought  forth  only  in  length  of  time  by  fre¬ 
quent  meeting,  converfation,  and  other  means  of  the  like  nature.  You  have 
heard,  I  fuppofe,  the  fto-y  of  Momus  and  Vulcan;  if  you  have  not,  thus 

it  runs. 


There  was  once  a  trial  of  fkill,  fays  the  fable,  between  Minerva,  Nep- 

# 

tune,  and  Vulcan,  which  fliould  produce  the  moft  complete  work :  Nep¬ 
tune  made  a  bull,  Munerva  a  horfe,  and  Vulcan  a  man.  When  they  came 
to  Momus,  whom  they  had  chofen  umpire,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
every  performance,  he  found  great  fault  with  Vulcan  (what  he  faid  of  the 
reft  it  matters  not),  for  not  making  a  *  door  in  his  man’s  breaft,  to  open 
and  let  us  know  what  he  willed,  and  thought,  and  whether  he  fpoke  truth 

or  not. 

Momus  was  fo  dull  he  could  not  fee  into  thefe  things  j  but  you,  with 
more  than  the  lynx’s  fharpnefs,  can  fee  into  the  breaft  of  every  man,  and  not 
only  can  tell  what  he  wills,  and  what  he  thinks,  but  whether  he  is  better 


or  worfe  than  any  body  elfe. 


*  A  door,  fs’e.]  Plato  mentions  this  fable. — Momus's  window 
.night  furnilh  fome  hints  for  a  good  periodical  paper. 


y.oL,  i. 


is  an  excellent  thought,  and 

HER- 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

I  perceive,  Lycinus,  that  you  laugh  at  me  :  but  heaven  approves  tny 
choice ;  nor  do  I  repent  of  it ;  that  is  fufficient  for  me. 


LYCINUS. 


But  not  for  me,  'tny-good  friend ;  furely  you  would  not 
wallow  in  the  mire  with  the  dregs  and  refufe  of  mankind. 


HERMOTIMUS. 

Nothing  that  I  fay  is  agreeable  to  you. 

LYCINUS. 

Not  fo,  my  friend  ;  it  is  becaufe  you  will  fay  nothing  that  can  be  agreeable 
to  me :  you  are  purpofely  clofe  and  referved,  and  feem  afraid  that  I  Ihould 
become  as  good  a  philofopher  as  you  are.  I  muft,  therefore,  try  myfelf  to 
form  a  judgment  of  my  own,  and  find  out,  if  pofiible,  the  true  fed:.  Liften 
therefore  to  me  a  little,  if  you  pleafe. 


HERMOTIMUS. 

With  all  my  heart ;  you  may  advance  fomething  worth  knowing. 


LYCINUS. 

Attend  then;  but  do  not  laugh  at  me  if  I'lhew  my  want  of  ikill,  and  do 
it  in  an  auk  ward  manner ;  as  well  I  may,  when  even  you,  who  know  the 
thing  fo  much  better,  are  fo  obfcure. 

I  imagine  virtue,  then,  as  refembling  a  city  (and  thus,  perhaps,  your 
matter  would  defcribe  her),  whofe  denizens  are  all  perfectly  happy,  and  per¬ 
fectly  wife,  brave,  juft,  temperate,  and  little  lefs  than  gods :  there  you  will 
not  fee  men,  as  amongft  us,  guilty  of  theft,  rapine,  and  injuftice  ;  proudy 
arrogant,  and  oppreffive ;  but  all '  enjoying  themfelves  in  mutual  peace  and 
concord:  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for  all  thofe  things  which  in  other 
cities  ftir  up  ftrife  and  contention,  and  excite  men  to  lay  fnares  for  and  def- 
troy  each  other,  are  bariilhed  from  hence  :  they  have  no  pleafure,  glory,  or 
riches  to  contend  for,  which  are  ail  driven  from  this  place,  as  fuperfluous 
and  unneceffary  :  here  they  live  a  peaceable  and  happy  life,  with  good  laws, 
freedom,  equality  of  condition,  and  every  thing  that  is  pleafant  and  de¬ 
li  reable. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

This,  my  friend,  is  a  city  which  all  would  wifli  to  inhabit  :  who  would 
grudge  their  labour  in  the  fearch  of  it,  or  think  the  way  long  that  led  them 
to  fuch  a  place,  if,  after  all,  their  names  could  be  enrolled  in  it  ? 


L  Y- 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

To  this,  Hermotimus,  we  fhould  zealoufly  apply  ourfelves,  and  call  away 
every  other  care  :  if  we  could  lay  hold  on  fuch  a  country,  neither  parents 
nor  children,  though  with  tears  they  intreated,  fhould  draw  us  from  it;  we 
fhould  exhort  them  to  follow  us  in  the  fame  path  ;  but  if  they  were  unwilling, 
or  unable,  fhake  them  off,  and  proceed  on  our  journey  to  thisbleffed  city  ; 
tear  off,  and  even  leave  our  garment  behind  ;  for  from  this  place,  though 
naked,  none  are  excluded.  I  remember  well  an  old  man  deferibing  this 
place,  and  perfuading  me  to  follow  him  thither,  telling  me  he  would  go 
firft,  and  when  I  came,  would  make  me  a  denizen  of  that  city,  and  of  his 
tribe,  and  that  there  I  fhould  live  a  life  of  perfect  felicity.  I,  fuch  was  the 
folly  of  youth,  for  it  is  fifteen  years  ago,  did  not  follow  him ;  perhaps  by 
this  time  I  might  have  been  in  the  fuburbs,  or  even  at  the  gates  of  it.  He 
told  me,  I  call  to  mind,  amongft  many  other  things,  that  there  all  were 
guefts  and  ftrangers,  not  natives  of  the  place  ;  that  many  barbarians  and 
Haves,  many  poor,  little,  and  deformed  were  there  ;  that  every  one,  in  ftiort, 
who  chofe  it,  might  be  a  citizen  ;  for  the  law  was,  that  none  fhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  on  account  of  his  eftate,  his  drefs,  or  ftature,  his  beauty,  his  family, 
or  the  dignity  of  his  anceftors  ;  to  thefe  no  deference  was  paid  ;  to  the  rank 
of  citizen  nothing  was  neceffary  but  wifdom,  induftry,  the  love  of  truth, 
•contempt  of  pleafures,  and  a  mind  that  would  not  bend  or  yield,  though  at¬ 
tacked  by  ever  fo  many  difficulties  and  dangers  ;  poffefled  of  thefe  qualities, 
whofoever  he' be,  he  is  immediately  admitted;  for  the  names  of  better  or 
worfe,  noble  or  ignoble,  freeman  or  fluve,  are  never  mentioned  or  thought 

on  there. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Now,  Lycinus,  you  fee  I  had  no  little  or  triflng  objedt  in  view  when  my 
•ambition  was  to  become  a  denizen  of  fuch  a  noble,  fuch  a  happy  city. 

LYCINUS. 

Our  purfuits  then  are  the  fame,  nor  is  there  any  thing  which  I  more  ar- 
'dently  wifh  to  obtain  ;  had  it  been  near,  and  in  fight  of  all  men,  I  had  long 
iince  been  a  citizen  of  it;  but  fince,  as  both  you  and  Hefiod,  that  old  rhap- 
fodift,  tell  us,  it  is  a  great  way  off,  we  muft  endeavour  to  find  out  the  beft 
way,  and  the  fureft  guide  to  it :  fhould  we  not  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

The  only  means.,  no  doubt  of  arriving  at  it. 

X  x  2 
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HERMOTIMUS. 


L  Y  C  I  N  u  s* 

As  far  as  promifes  and  profeflions  go,  we  have  guides  enough ;  hundreds 
ftand  ready,  and  tell  us  they  are  inhabitants  juft  come  from  thence :  and  as 
to  ways,  there  is  not  only  one  but  many  to  it,  and  all  different  from  each 
other;  one  leads  to  the  eaft,  another  to  the  weft,  one  goes  north,  another 
fouth  ;  fome  carry  us  through  flowery  groves,  meads,  and  pleafant  fhades, 
without  thorns  or  briars,  whilft  others  are  rough  and  ftony,  through  per¬ 
petual  hear,  thirft,  and  labour ;  and  yet  all,  they  tell  us,  lead  to  one  city, 
though  they  every  one  bring  us  out  through  paths  directly  oppofite.  Thus 
are  we  left  ftill  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  ;  for  at  the  entrance  of  every  path 
there  meets  you  one,  worthy  no  doubt  of  all  your  confidence,  who  ftretches 
out  his  hand,  defiring  you  to  follow  him,  telling  you  that  his  is  the  only 
right  way,  and  that  all  the  reft  are  wandering  in  the  dark,  that  they  neither 
came  from  thence  themfelves,  nor  are  able  to  diredt  others  to  it;  the  next 
and  the  next  you  meet  tells  you  the  fame  ftory,  and  fo  will  every  one  of 
them.  It  is  this  variety  of  ways  which  diftradts  and  confounds  us,  where 
each  guide  contends  for,  and  praifes  his  own,  I  cannot  tell  which  to  fol¬ 
low,  or  how  I  am  ever  to  arrive  at  this  feat  of  happinefs. 


HERMOTIMUS. 

I  can  at  once  free  you  from  all  your  doubts  ;  truft  to  thofe  who  have  gone 
the  journey  before  you,  and  you  cannot  err. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

But  who  are  they  ?  which  way  did  they  travel,  and  what  guide  did  they 
follow?  for  the  fame  uncertainty  occurs,  only  in  another  form,  when,  tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  the  things  themfelves,  we  confider  the  men  who  perform  them. 


How  fo  ? 


HERMOTIMUS. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Becaufe  one,  for  inftance,  ftrikes  into  Plato's  road,  and  with  him,  praifes 
that  alone ;  a  fecond  goes  into  that  of  Epicurus,  a  third  to  another  mafter, 
and  you  to  your’s  :  is  it  not  fo,  my  friend  ? 


HERMOTIMUS. 

And  why  not  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  have  not,  therefore,  removed  my  doubts,  for  ftill  I  am  as  ignorant 
as  before,  and  know  not  on  which  traveller  I  muft  rely  ;  for  I  perceive  that 
each  of  them,  together  with  his  guide,  has  tried  but  one  way,  which  he 

commends. 


HERMOTIMUS.  34t 

Commends,  and  tells  us  it  is  the  only  one  that  leads  to  the  city :  but  how 
can  I  know  that  he  tells  me  truth,  that  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  journey? 

That  he  has  feen  fdme  city,  I  may  grant  him,  bur  whether  he  has  ever  been 
at  that  wheie  you  and  I  wifli  to  be,  or  whether  he  may  have  gone  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  taken  that  for  Corinth,  I  am  ftill  to  learn.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  has  feen  a  city  that  has  been  at  Corinth,  for  Corinth  is  not  the  only  one  : 
but  what  confounds  me  mod  is,  that  as  I  know  there  is  but  one  Corinth,  fo 
there  is  but  one  right  and  true  way  to  it,  and  that  all  the  reft  will  lead  us 
any  where  elfe,  any  where  rather  than  there,  unlefs  one  could  be  foolifh 
enough  to  fuppofe  that  the  way  to  India,  or  the  Hyperboreans,  could  lead 
us  to  Corinth. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Which  can  never  be. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Therefore,  my  good  Hermotimus,  great  caution  is  necefiary,  both  with 
regard  to  the  path,  and  to  our  leaders  in  it :  we  muft  not  here  obferve  the 
old  *  faying,  “  wherever  our  feet  will  carry  us,  there  let  us  go for  thus, 
inftead  of  going  into  the  path  that  leads  to  Corinth,  we  might  get  to  Badtra, 
or  Babylon  :  nor  muft  we  take  our  chance  and  truft.  to  fortune ;  in  length  of 

time  this,  perhaps,  might  bring  us  there ;  but  in  matters  of  fuch  moment 

^  • 

we  muft  not  ftand  the  hazard  of  the  -f-  dye,  "fhur  up  all  our  hopes  in  fuch  a 
narrow  compafs ;  or,  as  the  J  proverb  fays,  “  crofs  the  Ionian  or  iEgean 
in  a  wicker  boat.”  If,  aiming  at  truth,  we  mifs  the  mark.  Fortune  is  not  to 
be  blamed,  becaufe  flie  ftands  alone,  amongft  a  thoufand  falfehoods.  Even 
§  Homer’s  archer,  Teucer  I  think  it  was,  could  not  do  this,  who,  when  he 
Ihot  at  the  pigeon,  only  broke  the  cord  that  held  it;  it  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  we  may  hit  fome  thing,  but  fcarce  fo  that,  out  of  all,  we  fliould  ftrike 
the  very  thing  we  aimed  at :  the  danger  is,  when  thus  we  truft  that  Fortune 
will  chufe  the  belt  for  us,  left  we  fall  into  fome  fatal  error,  when  we  have 

#  Old  faying,}  Quocunque  pedes  ferunt.  See  Erafm.  in  Proverb,  not  unlike  our  own  com¬ 
mon  exprefiion,  **  follow  your  nofe.” 

+  The  dye.]  It  is  obfervable  that  this  image  has  been  adopted  by  all  languages,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  in  almoft  every  author  ancient  and  modern. 

+  The  Proverb.]  iEgeum  fcaphula  tranfmittere.  See  Erafm.  Prov.  This  proverbial  phrafe 
was  ufually  applied  to  any  very  hazardous  or  defperate  undertaking. 

§  Homer's  archer .]  From  Homer’s  defeription  of  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus. 

-  —  The  well -aim’d  arrow  turn’d  afide 

Err’d  from  the  dove,  yet  cut  the  cord  that  ty’d. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xxiii.  1.  1024. 
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loofed  out  anchor  and  fet  fail,  we  cannot  always  return  in  fafety,  but  may 
be  toft  about  at  fea,  fuffer  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  a  thoufand  terrors :  when 
we  ought,  before  we  left  the  harbour,  to  have  feated  ourfelves  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  feen  whether  the  wind  was  fair  for  Corinth,  chofen  an  able  pilot, 
and  provided  a  well-built  veffel,  that  could  weather  a  florin. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

It  would  certainly  be  mod  prudent :  but  I  know,  after  all,  if  you  go 
through  the  whole  circle,  you  will  never  find  better  leaders,  or  more  expert 
pilots  than  the  Stoics  :  if  you  wifli  to  get  to  Corinth,  follow  them ;  walk 
after  Zeno  and  Chryfippus,  or  you  will  never  do  it. 

LYCINUS. 

This  is  all  old  and  trite,  Hermotimus ;  thofe  who  follow  Plato  and  Epi¬ 
curus  fay  juft  the  fame  thing,  every  one  tells  me  I  lhall  never  arrive  at  Co¬ 
rinth  without  him  :  thus  I  mult  either  give  credit  to  all,  which  would  be 
abfurd  and  ridiculous,  or  to  neither  of  them  ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  fafeft 
way,  till  we  can  find  out  fomebody  that  will  fpeak  truth.  For  only  fup- 
pofe  that,  ignorant  of  it  as  lam  now,  I  fhould  embrace  your  opinion,  and 
repofe  confidence  in  you  as  my  friend,  you,  who  are  attached  to  the  Stoic 
doctrines,  and  will  acknowlege  po  other ;  fuppofe  that,  after  this,  fome  god 
fhould  call  back  to  life  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Pythagoras,  and  the  reft  of  them  ; 
fuppofe  they  Ihould  bring  me  before  their  tribunal,  fhould  all  furround  me, 
and  fay,  —  how  comes  it,  friend  Lycinus,  that  you  have  thus  preferred  to  us 
Zeno  and  Chryfippus,  thofe  men  of  yefterday,  without  ever  confulting  us, 
or  attending  to  our  arguments  ?  how  could  I  anfwer  them  ?  Would  it  be 
fufficient  to  fay,  I  relied  on  Hermotimus,  my  old  friend  and  companion  :  we 
know  him  not,  might  they  reply,  nor  is  he  acquainted  with  us  ;  you  ought 
not,  therefore,  thus  to  have  condemned  us,  abfent  and  unheard ;  you  ought 
not  to  have  placed  fuch  confidence  in  a  man  who  Knows  but  one  fedt,  and 
that  imperfectly  ;  it  is  not  thus  our  lawgivers  inftrudt  their  judges,  nor  do 
they  permit  them  to  hear  one  fide  only,  and  not  the  other,  but  to  give  equal 
attention  to  both,  that  the  arguments  of  each  being  carefully  weighed  and 
confidered,  they  may  difccrn  truth  from  falfehood ;  and  this,  if  they  do  not 
perform,  the  law  allows  them  to  appeal  to  another  judicature. 

Thus,  perhaps,  my  friend,  would  they  inter. ogate  me.  Suppofe,  again,"] 
one  of  them  fhould  fay, — What  think  you,  Lycinus,  if  an  ^Ethiopian,  who 
had  never  been  out  of  his  own  country,  or  feen  fuch  men  as  we  are,  fhould 

aflbr.t. 
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*flert,  in  a  public  afiembly,  that  there  were  not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
any  men  of  white  or  yellow  complexions,  but  that  they  were  all  black, 
would  he  be  believed?  Would  not  fome  of  the  elders  reprove  him,  and  fay, 
how  came  you,  who  were  never  out  of  ^Ethiopia,  to  know  what  other  men 
may  be  ?  Would  not  fuch  a  reproof  be  juft,  my  friend  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

No  doubt  of  it. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

It  would,  you  think  :  fuppofe  then,  but  that,  perhaps,  you  will  not  like* 
fo  well,  we  apply  this  to  ourfelves. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

How  do  you  mean  ? 

LYCINUS. 

Why,  fuppofe,  in  like  manner,  they  ihould  fay  to  me;  thus  it  is,  Lyci- 
pus,  that  your  friend,  Hermotimus,  is  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics  only  ;  he  has  never  travelled  into  the  regions  of  Plato,  or  Epicurus  : 
if  he  aflerts  that  beauty  and  truth  are  no  where  to  be  met  with  but  in  the 
Portico,  will  you  not  call  him  rafh,  thus  to  decide  on  all,  when  he  knows 
but  one;  thus  to  judge  of  all  countries,  when  he  has  never  fet  his  foot  out 
of  ^Ethiopia!  How  am  I  to  anfwer  this,  Hermotimus  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

By  telling  him  the  truth,  Lycinus  :  by  faying  that  we  adhere  to  the  Stoic' 
tenets,  and  teach  philofophy  by  them ;  but  are  not  ignorant  of  others  :  our 
mailers,  in  their  ledtures,  never  fail  to  mention,  and  confute  them. 

LYCINUS. 

And  here,  do  you  think,  that  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  and  the  reft 
would  remain  filent,  or  that  they  would  not  laugh  at  me,  and  fay,  what  is 
your  friend  Hermotimus  about?  Does  he  think  it  fair  and  equitable  to 
give  credit  to  our  adverfaries,  and  to  believe  every  thing  which  they  report 
of  us,  either  through  ignorance,  or  becaufe  they  wifh  to  conceal  the  truth  ? 

If  the  prefident  of  the  public  games  fhould  fee  one  of  the  combatants,  be- 

♦ 

fqre  the  battle  began,  pradiifing  a  fha-m  fight,  and  *  beating  the  air,  would 
he,  think  you,  crown  the  man  as  a  conqueror  ?  or  would  he  not  confider 
this  merely  as  youthful  (port  and  exercife ;  as  the  conteft  could  not  be  de¬ 
cided,  or  victory  declared,  till  one  acknowleged  himfelf  conquered-  Lef 

*  Beatings  St.  Paul  alludes  to  this  cutlom,  li  So  fight  T,  as  one  that  bestfeth.  the  air-**' 
See  Paul’s  Bp.  i  Cor.  ix.  26- 
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not  Hermotimus,  therefore,  becaufe  his  matters  fight  with  lhadows,  and 
beat  us  in  our  abfence,  imagine  that  he  has  fubdued  us,  or  that  our  argu¬ 
ments  are  fo  eafily  confuted  :  this  is  like  children,  who  build  houfes  and  pull 
them  down  again  immediately  ;  or  like  young  archers,  who  tie  little  bundles 
of  ftraw  to  the  top  of  a  fpear,  and  fhoot  at  them  ;  if  at  two  yards  diftance 
when,  if  they  chance  to  hit  a  ftraw,  they  think  it  a  mighty  feat  indeed  :  but 
the  *  Perfian,  or  the  Scythian  Ihoot  not  thus  ;  they  will  do  it  even  on  horfe- 
back,  and  in  full  fpeed  ;  they  wifh  not  for  the  mark  they  aim  at,  to  ftand 
ftill  and  wait  for  their  arrows,  but  to  move  about,  and  fly  from  them  as  faft 
as  pofiibie ;  thus  they  kill  all  their  beafts  and  birds ;  if  they  fet  up  a  mark 
to  try  their  Ikill,  it  is  fome  hard  wood  that  can  refift  the  ftroke,  fome  fliield 
of  tough  bull's  hide,  hoping  by  fuch  exercife  that  they  may  learn  to  pierce 
through  the  armour  of  their  enemies.  Tell  your  friend,  Hermotimus,  from 
us,  good  Lycinus,  that  his  matters  are  only  hitting  bundles  of  ftraw,  and 
boafting  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  have  conquered  fo  many  armed  men  ; 

painting  pictures  of  us,  which  they  fight  with,  and  conquering,  overcom¬ 
ing,  and  then  fuppofing,  what  is  very  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  they  have  con¬ 
quered  us  :  but  we  may,  every  one  of  us,  fay  of  them,  as  Achilles  did  of 
Hedtor, 

'f  With  ftedfaft  eye  they  will  not  dare  to  gaze 
At  this  bright  helmet. 

Plato,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Sicily,  brings  us  a  ftory  from  thence, 
of  Gelo  of  Syracufe,  who,  it  feems,  had  a  (linking  breath,  which  he,  being 
a  great  monarch,  nobody  durft  tell  him  of;  till  at  length,  a  foreign  woman 
rriet  with,  and  took  the  liberty  to  acquaint  him  how  the  matter  flood ;  when 
the  king  returned  home  to  his  wife,  he  was  extremely  angry  with  her  that 
fhe  had  never  mentioned  it  to  him,  though  lhe  mutt  have  known  how  offen- 
five  he  was ;  but  lhe  hoped,  {he  faid,  he  would  forgive  her,  alleging  in 
excufe,  that  as  lhe  had  never  known,  or  converfed  clofely  with  any  other 
man,  llie  concluded  that  every  body  fmelt  in  the  fame  manner* 

Thus  might  Plato  fay  of  Hermotimus,  that  converling  with  Stoics  only, 
it  is  no  wonder  he  is  a  ftranger  to  the  breaths  of  other  men  ;  and  thus  alfo 

might  Chryfippus  complain,  if  leaving  him  unheard,  I  join  the  Platonics, 

»  • 

*  The  Perftan.]  The  Perfians  were  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  Ikill  and  dexterity  in 
the  ufe  of  the  bow.  * 

t  With  ftedf aft  eje2  CsV.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xvi.  1.  71* 
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and  trufl  in  none  but  thofe  who  herd  with  them,  and  them  only.  In  a  word, 
therefore,  whilft  it  remains  ftili  a  fecret  which  is  the  belt  fe£t  in  philofophy, 
I  am  refolved  not  to  follow  any  one ;  as  that  would  be  an  affront  upon  all 
the  reft. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

By  Vefta,  I  intreat  you,  Lycinus,  let  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Epicurus,  and  all 
of  them  reft  in  peace,  I  fliall  not  contend  with  them  :  but  let  you  and  I, 
my  friend,  enquire  by  ourfelves  whether  there  be  not  in  truth  fuch  a  philo- 
fophy  as  we  are  in  fearch  of.  Where  was  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  your 
Ethiopians,  or  Gelo's  wife  ? 

LYCINUS. 

If  you  think  there  is  no  occafion  for,  we  will  difmifs  them.  And  now, 
fpeak  your  mind,  for  you  feem  to  be  teeming  with  fomething  great  and 
wonderful.- 

HERMOTIM  US. 

My  opinion,  then,  is,  that  every  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  dodtrinc 
of  the  Stoics  only,  may  very  eafily  learn  the  truth  from  them,  without  con- 
fulting  others,  or  afking  every  body  you  meet ;  for,  only  confider,  if  a  man 
fhould  tell  you  that  two  and  two  make  four,  miift  you  go  about  to  all  the 
arithmeticians  to  know  whether  it  be  fo,  or  whether  fomebody  elfe  does  not 
fay  that  they  make  five,  or  feven  ?  or  do  you  not  fee  immediately  that  he 
mull  have  told  you  truth  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Immediately :  no  doubt. 

i 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Why  may  it  not  happen,  then,  that  one  fhould  light  on  a  Stoic,  who  will 
tell  us  the  truth,  and  be  perfuaded  by  him,  without  going  to  any  of  the 
reft  ?  when  one  knows  that  four  can  never  become  five,  though  a  thoufand 
Plato’s  and  Pythagoras’s  fhould  affirm  it. 

LYCINUS. 

This,  Hermotimus,  is  nothing  to  the  point  in  queftion  :  you  compare 
things  which  all  men  agree  in,  to  things  which  all  men  differ  about  :  did 
you  ever  meet  with  any  one  who  faid  that  two  and  two  made  feven  or  eleven? 

hermotimus. 

Never  :  none  but  a  madman  could  ever  afiert  it. 


LYCINUS. 

But,  tell  me  (and,  by  the  Graces  I  intreat  you, 

Vot.  I.  Y  y 


ftick  to  truth  in  your  an- 

* 

fwer). 
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fwer),  did  you  never  hear  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans  differing  about  the  be¬ 
ginnings  and  ends  of  all  things  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Never. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Mark,  now,  how  you  endeavour  to  miflead  your  friend.  1  am  in  fearch 
of  true  philofophy,  you  carry  me  to  the  Stoics,  and  tell  me,  they,  and  they 
alone,  have  difcovered  that  two  and  two  make  four;  but  this  is  a  doubtful 
point;  for  the  Platonics  and  Epicureans  may  fay  that  they  have  found  this 
out,  and  that  you  make  five  or  feven  of  it :  this  you  do  when  you  affirm, 
that  nothing  but  what  is  honefl  can  be  good ;  whilft  the  Epicureans  tell  us, 
nothing  can  be  good  that  is  not  pleafant  :  you  fay,  every  thing  in  nature  is 
corporeal,  but  Plato  fays  there  are  many  things  incorporeal  :  you,  therefore, 
argue  unfairly,  Hermotimus,  by  referring  every  thing  to  the  Stoics,  when 
the  judgment  of  others  ought  to  be  confulted  alfo,  and  every  one  heard  in 

their  turns,  before  we  determine. 

HERMOTIMU  S. 

Lycinus,  you  do  not  feem  rightly  to  underftand  what  I  mean. 

LYCINUS. 

Make  it  plainer  then,  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  urge. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I  will  immediately.  Suppofe,  then,  that  two  men  came  into  the  temple 
of  Bacchus,  or  jEfculapius ;  a  cup  is  miffing  from  the  altar,  both  of  them 
mull  be  fearched,  to  fee  which  of  them  has  got  it  in  his  bofom. 

LYCINUS. 

Certainly. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

For  one  of  them  muft  have  it. 

LYCINUS. 

Mod  probably. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But  if  you  find  it  upoi*  one,  you  need:  not  flrip  the  other,  as  it  is  plain 
he  cannot  have  it. 

LYCINUS. 

Plain  enough. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  the  bofom  of  the  firft,  the  other  mu  ft  have 
it,  and  there  is  no  occafion  to  fearch  him  for  it. 

LYCINUS. 


True. 


HER- 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

Thus,  my  friend,  if  we  find  our  cur  amongft  the  Stoics,  we  need  not 
ftrip  any  body  elfe  ;  we  have  what  we  were  in  fearch  of,  and  why  lhould  we 
take  any  more  trouble  about  it  ? 

0 

L  y  C  I  N  u  s. 

But,  after  all,  my  friend,  if  you  do  find  the  thing,  you  can  never  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  the  very  thing  you  were  in  fearch  pf.  The  companion  will  not 
hold  good  ;  for  firft,  it  is  not,  in  this  cafe,  only  two  who  go  into  the  temple, 
one  of  whom  muft  have  it,  but  a  great  many ;  then,  again,  we  are  not  quite 
clear  what  the  thing  is,  whether  it  be  a  cup,  a  phial,  or  a  garland  ;  for 
fome  of  the  priefts  call  it  one  thing,  and  fome  another,  nor  are  they  agreed 
even  about  what  it  is  made  of:  one  calls  it  brafs,  another  filver,  another 
gold,  and  another  tin  ;  all,  therefore,  who  go  in  muft  be  flapped,  if  you 
expedt  to  meet  with  what  you  are  in  fearch  of :  even  if  you  find  a  gold  phial 
upon  one,  ftill  you  muft  examine  the  reft. 


Why 


HERMOTIMUS. 
L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Becaufe  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  was  a  phial,  that  they  loft,  or  fome- 
thing  elfe;  and  even,  if  this  is  determined,  it  is  not  yet  agreed  upon,  that 
the  phial  was  a  gold  one;  nay,  after  all,  if  this  was  fettled,  and  you  fhould 
find  a  gold  phial,  ftill  there  is  a  necefiity  of  fearching  the  reft;  you  could 
not  be  fure  this  belonged  to  the  temple;  for,  may  there  not  be  more  golden 
phials  than  one  ? 


Certainly. 


HERMOTIMUS. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S 


All,  therefore,  muft  be  examined,  and  what  is  found  upon  each  fairly 
produced,  that  fo  we  may  determine  which  is  the  very  thing  that  was  ftolen 
out  of  the  temple.  What  makes  the  affair  ftill  more  perplexing  is,  that  upon 
every  one  who  is  {tripped  may  be  found  fomething;  a  firft  fhall  have  a  cup, 
a  fecond  a  phial,  a  third  a  crown ;  one  fhall  be  of  brafs,  another,  perhaps, 
of  gold,  and  another  of  filver;  but  whether  either  of  them  is  the  facred  one 
does  not  appear :  you  are  ftill,  therefore,  at  a  lofs  for  the  thief,  and  if  they 
found  all  alike,  you  could  notguefs  which  had  ftolen  that  very  thing;  for 
they  might  all  be  private  property :  the  principal  caufe  of  all  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  is,  that  the  cup  which  is  loft  has  no  infcription  on  it;  for  if  it  had  the 

name  of  the  deity,  or  of  the  giver  upon  it,  we  fhould  be  at  little  trouble, 

Y  y  2  and 
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and  if  once  found  on  any  one,  we  need  not  then  examine  or  ftrip  any  of  the 
reft.  But,  did  you  ever  fee  the  public  games  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Often,  and  in  many  places. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Did  you  ever  fit  near  the  judges  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Yes,  very  lately,  at  the  Olympics.  Evandris,  the  Elean,  procured  me  a 
feat  amongft  his  countrymen,  clofe  to  the  *  Hellenodica^,  as  I  wifhed  to  be 
as  near  as  poffible. 

L  Y  C  I  ‘N  U  S. 

You  know,  then,  that  the  combatants  draw  lots  whom  they  are  to  con* 
tend  with. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I  know  it. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

As  you  fat  fo  clofe,  you  can  tell  beft  yourfelf  then,  how  it  was. 


HERMOTIMUS. 


In  former  times,  when  Hercules  prefided,  it  was  determined  by  leaves  of 


laurel. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


I  do  not  want  to  know  what  they  did  formerly,  but  how  it  is  now, 


HERMOTIMUS. 

They  bring  a  filver  urn,  facred  to  the  deity,  into  which  are  thrown  little 
lots,  in  the  fhape  of  beans :  on  two  of  thefe  is.  inscribed  the  letter  A,  on  two 
others  B,  on  two  others  C,  and  fo  on,  according  to  the  number  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  two  lots  to  every  letter;  then  each  of  the  candidates  approaching, 
atfer  praying  to  Jupiter  for  fuccefs,  puts  his  hand  into  the  urn,  and  takes  out 
one  of  the  lots,  and  after  him  another  and  another  ;  an  officer  with  a  whip 
Handing  by,  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  feeing  what  letter  they  have  drawn. 


*  The  Hellenodicte .]  Were  ten  perfons,  one  out  of  each  of  the  Elean  tribes,  appointed  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  Olympic  games  in  the  Elean  forum,  where  they  were  obliged  to  relide  for  ten 
months  before  the  celebration  of  them,  to  take  care  that  the  candidates  performed  their  vpoyvp.- 
►«<rpxT*,  or  preparatory  exercifes.  They  took  an  oath  that  they  would  a£t  impartially,  take  no¬ 
bribes,  nor  difeover  why  they  difiiked  or  approved  any  of  the  combatants.  They  fat  naked  at 
the  folemnity,  and  adjudged  the  prize  as  they  thought  proper.  An  appeal,  however,  lay  from 
them,  in  particular  cafes,  to  the  Olympian  fenate.  See  Potter. 

t  Whip  ]  Probably  fuch  a  one  as  our  captain  Vinegar  at  a  horfe-race,  or  cricket-match,  who 
with  a  long  whip  prevents  the  mob  from  running  in,  and  fpoiling  the  fport.  A  very  ufeful 
extempore  magiftrate. 


When 


HERMOTIMUS. 


When  every  one  has  got  his  own,  the  *  Alvtarches,  or  one  of  the  HeMeno- 
dicse,  I  forget  which  of  them,  examines  the  lots  of  all,  as  they  ftand  in  a 
circle,  and  matches  .him  who  has  drawn  one  A,  with  him  who  has  got  the 
other,  B  with  B,  and  fo  on,  if  the  combatants  are  in  even  numbers,  to  four, 
eight,  twelve,  or  twenty ;  if  uneven,  five,  feven,  nine,  &c.  bcfides  rhefe, 
one  odd  lot,  with  a  letter,  is  put  into  the  urn,  that  has  no  letter  anfwering 
to  it;  whoever  draws  this,  having  no  correfponding  adverfary  to  oppofe  him, 
mud  ftay  till  all  the  reft  have  contended,  which  is  no  little  advantage  to  him, 
as  he  remains  frefh  himfelf,  and  is  to  attack  thofe  who  are  already  worn  out 
with  the  combat. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Stop  a  moment :  this  is  the  very  thing  which  I  wanted;  we  will  fuppofe 
there  are  nine  combatants,  and  each  has  drawn  his  lot;  do  you  go  round, 
for  I  will  make  you  a  judge  inftead  of  a  fpedlator,  and  examine  the  letters; 
you  cannot  tell  which  has  the  odd  one,  till  you  have  compared  them  all. 


Why  fo  ? 


HERMOTIMUS. 
L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Becaufe  whatever  letter  you  might  meet  with  firft,  yon  could  not  poffibly 
tell  it  was  that,  for  it  is  not  marked  beforehand  with  a  K,  an  M,  or  an  I : 
when  you  light  upon  A,  you  muft  look  for  the  other,  when  upon  B,  for 
the  other  B  that  anfwers  to  it,  and  fo  on,  till  you  find  that  fingle  letter  which 

has  no  other  correfpondent  to  it. 


HERMOTIMUS. 

But  fuppofe  that  comes  up  firft  or  fecond,  what  will  you  do  with  it? 

L  Y  C  1  N  U  S. 

What,  indeed.  Mr.  Judge  ?  would  you  immediately  pronounce  that  to  be 
the  (ingle  one?  or  muft  not  you  firft  go  through  all  the  letters,  to  fee  if  any 
one  of  them  anfwers  to  it  ?  unlefs  you  examine  all  the  lots,  you  cannot  be 

fure  that  this  is  the  fingle  one. 

HERMOTIMUS. 


That  I  can  very  eafily  :  for  if  there  are  but  nine,  and  I  find  E  in  the  firft 
or  fecond  place,  I  know  that  he  who  has  this  lot  muft  be  the  fingle  com¬ 


batant. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S 


How  fo  ? 


'  *  Alatarches, ]  An  Officer  appointed,  like  ouc  confhables,  by  the  Hellenodica,  to  preferve 
peaceand  good  order  at  the  public  games,  and  to  puniffi  fuch  as  were  unruly. 


HER- 


HERMOTIM  US. 


HERMOTIMUS. 

Why,  thus  :  there  are  two  A’s,  two  B*s,  two  C’s,  and  two  D's,  four  let¬ 
ters  for  the  eight  combatants ;  the  next  letter  E,  therefore,  muft  be  the  odd 
one,  and  confequently  belongs  to  him  who  is  left  Angle. 

L  y  C  I  N  u  s. 

Shall  I  praife  the  art  of  your  reply,  or  fhall  I  fay  fomething  in  anfwer  to  it? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Anfwer  it,  by  all  means  ;  though  I  do  not  fee  what  you  can  rationally  pro¬ 
duce  againft  it. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  contend  that  the  letters  are  all  put  in  alphabetically,  Arft  A,  then  B, 
and  fo  on,  till  there  remains  but  one  for  the  Angle  combatant :  and  at  the 
Olympics,  1  grant  you,  fo  it  is  :  but  fuppofe  we  take  Ave  letters  without  any 
order,  as  C  S  Z  K  T,  infcribing  four  of  them  twice  on  eight  lots,  leaving 
the  letter  Z  for  the  laft  ;  if,  on  examining,  Z  comes  Arft  to  hand,  how  can 
you  tell  that  it  belongs  to  the  Angle  combatant,  unlefs  you  Arft  go  through 
them  all,  and  obferve  that  it  has  no  correfponding  Z  to  anfwer  to  it,  and 
they  are  not  placed  alphabetically  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

There,  indeed,  I  cannot  fo  eaAly  anfwer  you. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

But  let  us  conAder  this  matter  in  another  light ;  fuppofe,  inftead  of  letters, 
we  infcribe  on  the  lots  certain  marks  or  fymbols,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  the  ^Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  paint  men  with  the  heads  of  dogs  or  lions ;  but  as  thefe  are  ab~ 
furd  and  ridiculous,  let  us  take  marks  that  are  more  Ample  and  uniform, 
fuch  as  on  two  lots,  for  iuftance,  two  men,  on  two  others  two  horfes,  two 
cocks,  or  two  dogs,  and  let  the  ninth  be  marked  with  a  lion:  now  if  you 
ffiould  light  on  the  lion  Arft,  how  are  you  to  know  that  to  be  the  odd  one, 
except  you  Arft  go  through  them  all,  to  fee  if  there  is  any  other  mark  of  a 
lion  correfponding  with  it, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

To  this,  in  good  truth,  Lycinus,  I  ffiail  give  you  no  anfwer. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  fuppofe  not,  for  it  is  unanfwerable ;  if,  therefore,  you  fee,  we 
want  to  And  out  the  gold  cup,  or  the  beft  guide  to  Corinth,  or  the 
old  lot,  we  muft:  Arft  try  and  examine  all  with  the  utmofl  prudence 
and  circumfpeftion  ;  and,  even  then,  with  difficulty  lhall  we  difcover 

the 


HERMOTI  MUS. 


35* 

the  truth.  With  regard  to  philofophy,  if  I  repofe  confidence  on  any  man, 
it  (hall  be  on  him  alone  who  knows  every  thing  that  is  faid  about  it  by  every 
one.  I  would  not  believe  him  if  he  was  a  ftranger  but  to  one  fedfc;  for  that 
one  might,  perhaps,  be  the  beft  of  all  :  in  like  manner  as  if  any  one  fliould 
bring  me  a  handfome  man,  and  fay  he  was  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  men,  I 
would  not  give  him  credit,  unlefs  I  was  fatisfied  that  he  had  himfelf  feen  all 
forts  of  men  ;  and  if  he  had  not,  he  could  not  poflibly  fay,  however  beauti¬ 
ful  he  might  be,  that  he  was  the  moil  beautiful  of  all  mankind.  Now  we, 
my  friend,  are  in  fearch,  not  only  of  the  beautiful,  but  of  perfect  beauty, 
and  we  do  nothing  if  we  do  notdifeover,  not  merely  fomething  handfome, 
but  that  fummit  of  true  beauty,  which  muft  be  *  unique. 


HERMOTIMUS. 

Granted. 

lycinus. 

Can  you  fhew  me  a  man,  then,  who  has  tried  every  path  in  philofophy, 
who  knows  all  that  has  been  faid  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Chry- 
fippus,  Epicurus,  and  the  reft  of  them  ;  and  after,  out  of  them  all,  hath 
chofen  that  which  by  his  own  experience  he  is  fatisfied  is  the  only  one  which 
can  guide  him  to  true  happinefs  ?  If  we  can  meet  with  fuch  a  one,  our  la- 
bour  is  at  an  end. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But  fuch  a  man,  Lycinus,  we  fhall  not  eafily  find. 


L  V  C  I  N  u  s. 


What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Though  we  have  not  the  good  fortune  to 

meet  with  any  of  thefe  leaders,  we  need  not  defpair.  The  beft  and  fafeft 

way  is  for  every  man  to  go  through  every  fedt,  and  confider  ferioufly  what 

is  advanced  by  every  one  of  them. 

HERMOTIMUS. 


So>  indeed,  it  Ihonld  feem,  if  it  did  not  contradidi:  what  you  juft  now 
mentioned,  namely,  that  when  we  have  fpread  our  fails,  and  ventured  on 
the  ocean,  it  is  not  always  fo  eafy  to  get  back  again  :  and  how  could  a 
man  try  every  path,  if,  as  yoil  fay,  he  may  be  detained  and  kept  back  ia 

the  very  firft  ? 

LYCINUS. 

I  will1  tell  you  how  :  we  muft  imitate  -j-  Thefeus ;  get  a  clue  of  Ariadne 

at 


•  *  Unique .  J  Greek,  u^orxrov  xaXAe?  oTrtp  attxyKn  *r  wm.  The  French  word  here  adopted  in  the 

tranflation,  happily  anfwers  both  t<x  the  xi and  h  of  the  original. 

+  Thefeus.  1  The  ftory  alluded  to,  which  the  unlearned  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  unac- 
1  J  J  tjusunted 


35*  HERMOTIMUS. 

at  every  labyrinth,  and  fo  extricate  ourfelves  from  it  without  any  trouble, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But  who  fliall  be  our  Ariadne,  or  where  ftiall  we  get  thread  enough  for 
the  clue  ? 

L  y  C  I  N  u  s. 

Courage,  my  friend ;  never  defpair :  I  think  I  have  got  one  we  may 
hold  by, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Where  is  it  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

It  is  none  of  mine,  but  an  aphorifm  of  one  of  your  *  wife  men.  “  Be  al¬ 
ways  fober,  and  never  credulous  if  we  take  care  not  to  believe  too  much, 
but  judge  deliberately,  and  let  them  talk  on,  we  may,  poflibly,  get  out  of 
the  labyrinth. 

HERMOTIMUS, 

The  advice  is  good,  let  us  follow  it. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  3. 

Be  it  fo  :  and  now  whom  lhall  we  apply  to  firft  ?  though  that  is  of  no 
great  confequence;  fuppofe,  for  inftance,  as  chance  may  diredt  us,  we  come 
to  Pythagoras  ;  how  long,  think  you,  may  we  be  learning  all  his  dodtrines  ? 
including  his  five  years  filence,  I  fuppofe,  about  thirty  years,  or  twenty  at 
leaft. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

_ _  • 

Thereabouts. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Plato,  then,  would  take  near  as  many ;  and  Ariflotle  as  many  more. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Certainly  not  lefs. 

quainted  with,  is  briefly  this :  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  annually  facrificed  a  bull  to  Neptune ; 
but  chancing  one  year  to  pick  out  a  very  beautiful  one  for  thepurpofe,  he  thought  it  too  hand- 
fome,  and  fubftituted  another  in  its  {lead.  Neptune,  being  affronted  at  this,  infpired  his  wife, 
Pafiphae,  with  a  paflion  for  the  fine  bull,  and  the  fruit  of  her  amour  was  a  monfter,  half  man 
and  halt  bull,  called  the  Minotaur,  which  Minos  confined  in  the  famous  labyrinth  made  by  Dse- 
datus,  and  facrificed  to  it,  every  fevcnth  year,  {even  young  Athenian  men  and  as  many  virgins: 
but  the  great  Thefeus  delivered  his  country  from  this  cruel  tribute,  by  Haying  the  monfter, 
whom,  the  poets  tell  us,  he  would  never  have  got  at,  or  got  away  from,  if  the  fair  Ariadne, 
Minos’s  daughter,  who  fell  in  love  with,  had  not  fupplied  him  with  a  clue,  or  thread, 
that  guided  him  fafe  through  the  labyrinth. — Something  of  the  fame  kind  is  related  concerning 
the  fair  Rofamond,  Woodftock  bower,  &c. 

•  Wife  men.]  Epicharmus,  the  Sicilian  philofopher.  Tully  has  adopted  this  faying,  nervi 
(fays  he)  atque  artus  funt  fapientiae,  non  temere  credere. 


L  Y  C  I- 


HERMOTIM  US. 


3S3 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

With  regard  to  Chryfippus,  I  need  not  afk  you  how  many,  as  you  have 
already  told  me  that  forty  years  are  fcarce  fufficient. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

True. 

L  Y  C  I  N  u  s. 

Then  for  Epicurus,  and  the  reft  of  them — you  muft  think  me  moderate  m 
my  calculation,  when  you  confider  how  many  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Pla¬ 
ton  ifts  there  are,  who,  at  fourfcore,  acknowlege  that  they  do  not  yet  tho^ 
roughly  underftand  all  the  dodtrines  of  their  own  fedt,  fo  as  to  be  pcrfedt  in 
their  knowlege  of  it :  this  Chryfippus,  Ariftotle,  and  Plato  themfelves 
have  confeffed  ;  and  Socrates,  not  inferior  to  either  of  them,  long  fince- 
declared,  fo  far  from  knowing  all  things,  that  all  he  knew  was  that 
he  knew  nothing.  Reckoning  then,  Pythagoras  twenty,  Plato  twenty 

more,  and  fo  on  for  the  reft,  how  many  years  will  it  make  for  ten  fedts 
only  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Above  two  hundred. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Suppofe  we  take  off  a  fourth  part,  then  there  will  remain  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  even  one  half. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

•9 

You  know  heft;  but  I  think,  at  this  rate,  very  few  would  be  able  to  go 
through  all  the  fedts,  though  they  began  as  foon  as  they  were  bom. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

What  then,  in  this  cafe,  my  good  friend,  is  to  be  done  ?  doth  it  not  prove 
what  I  obferved,  that  out  of  many  we  can  never  chufe  the  beft,  unlefs  wc 
try  all,  and  he  who  decides  without  trial,  if  he  finds  out  the  truth,  is  in¬ 
debted  more  to  chance  than  judgment;  was  not  that  what  we  faid  ? 


It  was. 


HERMOTIMUS. 
L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


We  muft  live  a  long  time,  indeed,  before  we  can  explore  every  thing, 
make  choice  of  our  philofophy,  and  by  that  become  wife  and  happy  :  but 
before  we  can  do  this,  we  muft  dance  about,  as  they  fay,  in  the  dark. 
Humbling  at  every  thing  we  meet,  and  whatever  comes  firft  to  hand,  be¬ 
lieving  that  to  be  the  great  truth  which  we  were  in  fearch  of;  if,  by  good 

Vot.  I.  Z  z  fortune* 


* 
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HERMOTIMUS. 


fortune,  we  light  on  any  thing  valuable,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  h  what 
we  want ;  fo  many  things  refembling  each  other,  and  every  one  pretending 
to  be  the  truth. 

HERMOTIMUS. 


I  know  not  how  it  is,  Lycinus,  but  your  arguments  feem  to  me  to  have 
too  much  reafon  in  them  ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  you  have  given  me  no  little* 
uneafinefs,  by  fcrutinizing  things  fo  nicely,  where  there  was  no  neceffity. 
Bad  luck,  I  think,  has  attended  me  ever  fince  I  left  my  houfe  this  morning, 
and  I  was  unfortunate  in  lighting  on  you,  who,  when  I  was  juft  arrived  at 
the  fummit  of  my  hopes,  have  thrown  me  back  into  doubt  and  uncertainty,, 
by  almoft  convincing  me  that  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  is  beyond  our  ftrength>. 
it  requires  fo  many  years  to  be  matters  of  it- 


LYCINUS*. 


You  may  as  well,  my  good  friend,  blame  your  father  Menecrates,  or  your 
mother,  whatever  her  name  be,  for  I  know  not,  or  rather,  indeed,  human 
nature,  for  not  making  you  as  long  lived  as  Tithonus,,  and  circumfcribing 
us  all  in  this  manner  within  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  century.  I  have  only  found; 
out  what  arofc  from  our  rational  enquiry  into  the  matter.. 


HERMOTIMUS. 

Not  fo,  Lycinus ;  you  were  always  contentious,  and,.  I  know'  not  why*, 
hate  philofophy,  and  laugh  at  the  profeffors  of  it. 

LYCINUS. 

My  dear  Hermotimus,  you  and  your  matter,  perhaps,  who  are  philofo- 
phcrs,  can  heft  tell  what  Truth  is ;  I  only  know  that  (he  is  not  always  agree¬ 
able  to  thofe  who  hear  her  ;  in  her  outward  appearance  Falfehood  greatly  ex¬ 
cels  her,  whi’lft  fhe,  confcious  of  her  own  integrity,  adts  towards  all  men 
with  bold’nels  and  confidence,  and  for  that  very  reafon  they  are  angry  with 
her ;  as  you  now  are  with  me,  for  finding  out  the  truth  of  this  affair,  and 
declaring  to  you  that  what  we  both  fo  much  admit e  is  not  eafy  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  :  it  is  juft  as  if  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  ftatue,  which  you.  mis¬ 
took  for  a  fine,  woman,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  her ;  while  I,  who  knew  it  to  be 
nothing  but  brafs  or  ftone,  with  the  beft  intention,  endeavoured  to  convince 
you  that  you  could  never  get  pofieffion  of  her,  and  then  you  call  me  ill- 
natured  and  malevolent,  for  not  fuffering  you  to  be  impofed  on,  or  to  hope* 
abfurdly,  for  what  could  never  be  acquired. 


H  E  R~ 
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hermotimus. 

hermotimus. 

So  we  are  never  to  philofophize,  but  give  ourfelves  up  to  floth  and  indo¬ 
lence,  and  live  the  life  of  fools. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

When  did  you  hear  me  aflert  this  ?  I  never  forbid  your  philofophizin^  :  I 
only  fay,  when  there  are  fo  many  paths,  all  leading  to  philofophy  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  the  true  one  lays  hidden  from  us,  we  fhould  make  a  ftridt  examina¬ 
tion,  that  out  of  many  we  cannot  pick  out  the  bcft,  without  trying  all,  which 
feems  to  be  a  tedious  experiment:  how  then,  I  afk  you  once  more,  will  you 
ait?  Will  you  follow  the  firft  who  comes  in  your  way,  and  phiiofophize 

with  him,  and  fhall  he,  by  fome  propitious  Mercury,  make  his  market  of 
you  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

It  is  impoffible  to  anfwer  you,  whilft  you  deny  that  any  man  can  judge 
for  himfelf,  unlefs  he  could  live  as  long  as  a  phoenix,  to  go  through  the 
univerfe,  and  prove  every  thing  :  neither  will  you  believe  thofe  who  have 
tried  the  multitude,  whofe  con  fen  t  bears  witnefs  to  what  they  approve. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

But  who  is  this  multitude  ?  Does  it  confift  of  thofe  who  know  and  have 
experienced  all  things  ?  If  they  are  fuch  men,  one  alone  will  fufficc.  I  a  Ik 
not  for  many  of  them :  but  if  it  is  of  the  ignorant  alone,  their  multitude 
will  never  induce  me  to  believe  them;  when,  knowing  only  one  thing,  cr 
perhaps  nothing,  they  pronounce  decifively  on  all. 

HERM  OTI  MUS. 

You  alone  can  fpy  out  the  truth  ;  and  all  befides,  who  pretend  to  philofo¬ 
phize,  are  fools  and  madmen. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Hermotimus,  you  afperfe  me  cruelly;  for  never  at  any  time  did  I  afiume 
a  fuperiority  over  others,  or  place  myfelf  amongft  the  wife  and  learned.  You 

forget  what  I  but  juft  now  told  you,  that  1  never  pretended  to  know  more  of 

« 

the  truth  than  any  body  elfe,  but  confefied  that,  .with  them,  I  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  it. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

It  may  be  right  to  go  round  to  all,  to  enquire  into  their  fevdral  tenets  and 
opinions,  and  from  thence  to  determine  which  is  the  beft ;  but  furely  to 
affign  fo  many  years  for  every  experiment  is  ridiculous,  as  if  from  a  few 
one  might  not  judge  of  all ;  fomething  of  this  kind  appears  to  me  to  be  very 

Z  z  z  eafy. 
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eafy,  and  would  prevent  delay.  We  are  told  of  a  certain  ftatuary,  Phidias, 

I  believe  it  was,  who,  feeing  the  *  toe-nail  of  a  lion,  could  tell  from  that 
of  what  fize  the  lion  himfelf  was  to  be  made  :  and  you  yourfelf,  if  any  one 
ftretched  out  a  man’s  hand  to  you,  and  covered  the  body,  could  eafily,  I 
fuppofe,  tell  it  was  a  man,  though  you  did  not  fee  him ;  and,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  eafy,  in  a  fmall  part  of  a  day,  to  get  together  the  fum  and  fub- 
ftance  of  every  thing  that  has  been  faid  on  this  matter,  and  all  that  nice  en¬ 
quiry,  which  takes  up  fuch  a  length  of  time,  is  unneceflary,  with  regard  to 
a  judgment  of  what  is  belt,  as  the  whole  may  be  known  from  that  collection. 

L  Y  C  X  N  U  S. 

How  weakly  you  argue,  Hermotimus,  to  imagine  that  the  whole  can  be 
known  from  particular  parts  :  I  have  always  heard,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  who  knows  the  whole  muft  know  the  parts  alfo ;  but  he  who  is  acquainted 
with  a  part  only,  doth  not,  therefore,  know  the  whole.  But,  pray,  anfwer 
me  this  queftion  ;  would  Phidias,  when  he  faw  the  toe-nail,  have  known  it 
to  be  a  lion’s,  if  he  had  never  feen  a  lion,  or,  when  you  faw  the  hand,  could 
you  tell  it  to  be  a  man’s,  if  you  had  never  feen  a  man  ?  Your  Phidias,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  at  all  to  the  purpofe,  and  1  might  well  cry  out,  this  is  nothing  to 
Bacchus  :  how  will  you  draw  the  parallel  ?  Phidias  and  you  might  know  the 
whole  from  the  parts,  becaufe  you  were  before  acquainted  with  a  man  and  a 
lion ;  but  with  regard  to  philofophers,  Stoics,  or  any  other,  how  from  one 
part  could  you  know  any  thing  of  the  reft,  or  how  can  you  pronounce  them 
beautiful,  when  you  are  a  ftranger  to  the  whole  of  which  thofc  parts  confift  ? 

As  to  what  you  fay  about  the  fubftance  of  phiiofophy  being  learned  in  a 
day’s  time,  what  the  mailers  fay  about  the  firft  principles  and  ends  of  things, 
their  opinions  of  god  and  the  foul,  fome  calling  every  thing  body,  and  others 
holding  that  many  things  are  incorporeal  ;  fome  placing  th';  chief  good  in 
pleafure,  others  in  virtue ;  all  this,  I  grant,  may  be  learned  without  much 
labour  ;  but  to  know  which  of  thefe  is  in  the  right,  will  require,  not  a  part 
of  one  day,  but  a  great  many  whole  ones  :  have  they  written,  think  yon,  fo 
many  hundred,  fo  many  thoufand  books,  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  you 
imagine  to  be  fo  very  clear,  eafy,  and  obvious  to  every  capacity  ?  Here,  I  am 
afraid,  if  you  are  impatient  of  delay,  and  will  not  examine  every  thing  be¬ 
fore  you  make  your  choice,  you  muft  have  a  prieft  to  decide  it  for  you.  The 
rhoft  compendious  way  of  avoiding  delays  and  perplexity,  in  this  cafe,  is  cer- 


*  Toc-nalL]  Ex  pede  Herculem. 
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tainly  to  call  in  an  Augur,  and  as  you  go  through  the  feveral  heads,  confult 
the  *  entrails  concerning  them ;  the  oracle  will  fave  you  an  infinite  deal  of 
trouble,  and  fhew  you  at  once,  in  the  liver  of  the  viftim,  what  choice  you 
fhould  make.  I  can  tell  you  another  fcheme  alfo,  if  you  do  not  chufe  to 
have  facrifices  and  victims,  or  be  at  the  great  expence  of  a  prieft ;  and  that 
is,  to  take  fome  pieces  of  paper,  with  the  names  of  all  the  philosophers  up¬ 
on  them,  throw  thefe  into  an  urn,  and  let  a  young  lad,  whofe  •f-  father  and 
mother  are  both  alive,  take  the  urn,  and  draw  out  the  firft  lot  that  comes  to 
hand;  whoever  he  is  that  is  thus  drawn,  let  him  be  your  philofopher. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

This  is  all  idle  raillery,  Lycinus,  and  does  not  become  you;  but  pray  tell 
me,  do  you  ever  buy  any  wine  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Very  often. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And  did  you  walk  round  to  all  the  vintners  in  the  city,  and  tafte  all  the 
wines,  and  compare  them  one  with  another  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Never. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

You  were  contented,  I  fuppofe,  when  you  hit  on  a  good  fort  that  was 
worth  your  money,  to  order  it  home. 

LYCINUS. 

Aye,  by  Jove,  was  I. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

From  that  Angle  tafte,  you  could  judge  what  the  reft  would  turn  out? 

LYCINUS. 

I  could. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But  if  you  had  gone  to  every  one  of  the  vintners,  and  faid,  I  want  to  buy 
a  bottle  of  wine,  let  me  tafte  every  one  of  your  pipes,  that  1  may  know 

*  The  entrails,]  The  divination  by  entrails,  which  Lucian  here  fo  feverely  rallies,  was  a 
principal  branch  of  ancient  fuperilition.  If  the  entrails  of  the  victim  facrificed,  particularly  the 
liver,  were  whole  and  found,  they  drew  from  it  omens  of  certain  fuccefs  ;  if  the  contrary,  no 
enterprize  was  to  be  proceeded  in.  Pythagoras  the  foothfayer  foretold  that  Alexander  would 
die  very  fpeedily,  becaufe  his  vidtim’s  liver  had  no  lobes. 

f  Whofe  father ,  This  circumftance  feems  to  be  inferred,  not  without  humour  to  ridi¬ 

cule  the  circumftantial  nicety  generally  made  ufe  of  in  all  fuperilitious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
particularly  in  divination  by  lots,  which  Lucian  is  here  endeavouring  to  turn  into  ridicule. 

which 
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which  has  the  bed  liquor:  do  you  think  they  would  not  have  laughed  at 
you  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Certainly  :  and  with  fome  reafon. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And  it  is  the  fame  thing  with  phijofophy.  One  may  know  by  a  little  tafte, 
what  the  whole  is  :  why  therefore  muft  we  drink  a  pipe  of  it  ? 

X.  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  arefuch  a  fubtle  difputant,  that  you  think  you  (hall  flip  through  my 
fingers;  but  here  you  have  laid  a  fnare,  and  will  fall  into  it  yourfelf. 

HE  RMOTIMUS. 

How  fo  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

By  producing  wine,  which  every  body  is  acquainted  with,  and  comparing 
it  with  philofophy;  a  thing  which  we  know  very  little  of,  and  which  all 
mankind  difpute  about.  There  is  not  indeed  the  leaft  fimilitude  between 
them;  unlefs,  perhaps,  that  philofophers  fell  their  dodtrines  as  inn¬ 
keepers  do  their  wine  ;  and  moreover,  frequently  adulterate  it,  and  give  bad 
meafure  alfo.  But  let  us  examine  your  argument ;  you  fay  that  all  the  wine 
in  the  calk  is  the  fame  :  it  may  be  fo,  and  withal,  that  from  the  tailing  but 
a  little  of  it,  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  :  I  will  grant  you  this  alfo;  but 
mark  what  follows :  do  the  philofophers,  your  matter,  for  inftance,  or  any 
of  the  reft  of  them,  fay  always  the  fame,  or  talk  about  the  fame  things,  or 
do  they  fay  fometitnes  one,  and  fometimes  another ;  for  their  arguments 
are  various  :  were  it  not  fo,  you  would  not  have  ran  after,  and  attend¬ 
ed  him  fo  often,  but  have  been  fatisfled  with  bearing  him  once, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Certainly. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

How  then  by  the  fivft  tafte  could  you  know  every  thing  ?  for  new  things 
were  perpetually  pouring  in  upon  you,  and  it  was  not,  like  the  wine,  always 
.the  fame;  fo  that  you  could  not  get  well  foaked,  unlefs  you  had  drank  up 
the  whole  calk  :  for  the  gods  leem  to  have  hid  the  fummum  bonurn  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veflei,  even  under  the  very  lees.  You  mutt  fwallow  the  laft 
drop,  therefore,  or  you  will  never  find  the  draught  of  nedtar  which  you  fo 
much  thirft  after:  but  yo.u  feem  to  think  it  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if  you  do 
but  tafte  it,  you  mutt  inftantly  become  all  wifdoin  and  perfection.  As  they 

fay 
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fay  of  the  *  prieftefs  at  Adelphi,  when  Ihe  drinks  of  the  fecond  fountain, 
that  fhe  is  immediately  full  of  the  god,  and  delivers  her  oracles  to  all  that 
afk  for  them  :  and  yet  you  told  me  but  juft  now,  that  you  had  drank  up  half 
the  cafk,  and  were  ftill  but  as  if  you  had  juft  began. 

Let  us  fee  then  if  we  cannot  furnifh  you  with  a  better  comparifon.  Your 
cafk  and  your  inn-keeper  may  remain  ;  but  we  will  fill  your  veflels  not  with 
wine,  but  with  feveral  forts  of  grain,  wheat  o’  top,  then  beans,  then  bar¬ 
ley,  under  thefe  lentilcs,  tares,  and  other  things  ,*  if  yon  wanted  to  buy  fome 
of  the  feeds,  and  the  owner  fhould  pull  out  fome  wheat  by  way  of  fample, 
and  put  it  into  your  hand  to  look  at,  could  you  tell  from  thence,  whether 
the  tares  were  good,  the  lentiles  fit  to  eat,  or  the  beans  rotten  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Certainly,  no. 

L  Y  C  I  N  II  S. 

-  Neither  can  you,  in  like  manner,  from  what  any  one  man  calls  true  phi'- 
lofophy,  tell  whether  it  be  all  fo ;  for  it  does  not  all  tafte  the  fame,  like  the 
wine,  which  you  compared  it  to,  but  has  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  it,  and 
fuch  as  requires  no  little,  or  flight  examination.  If  you  buy  bad  wine,  you 
only  lofe  a  trifle  ;  but,  according  to  your  own  account,  to  wallow  in  the 
mire,  is  a  bad  affair  indeed.  Add  to  this,  that  he  who  defires  to  tafle  a 
whole  cafk,  that  he  may  buy  one  bottle,  does  the  inn-keeper  a  confiderable 
injury;  but,  with  philofophy,  it  is  quite  another  thing:  drink  as  much  as 
you  pleafe,  the  cafk  is  ftill  full,  and  the  landlord  never  the  worfe  for  it  :  the 
more  you  draw,  as  the  proverb  fays,  the  more  flows  in.  Juft  the  contrary 
of  the  J  Danaids  fieve,  for  whatever  was  poured  into  that,  ran  out  immediate¬ 
ly  :  but  here,  the  more  you  take  away,  the  more  ftill  remains  behind. 

But  I  could  compare  your  philofophy  to  fbmething  elfc  :  do  not  think 
I  mean  to  affront  you,  when  I  fay,  it  is  like  hemlock,  aconite,  or  a ny  other 
poifon  :  if  you  take  only  a  fmall  portion,  with  the  tip  of  your  finger,  and 

*  The  Prieftefs ,  £s>V.]  The  Pythia,  or  prieftefs  of  Delphi,,  before  fhe  nfeended  the  tripos,  ufej 
to  wafh  her  whole  body,  in  the  Caftalia,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Parnaflus  ;  and  to  drink  large 
draughts  of  the  water,  which  never  failed  to  infpire  her,  and  fhe  immediately  began  to  pro¬ 
phecy.  See  Potter's  Antiquities. 

J  The  Danaids.]  The  punifhment  of  the  Danaids  in  hell,  for  killing  their  hufbands,  was  to  /ill 
a  large  tub,  with  holes  in  the  bottom  of  it,  with  water,  which  confequently  ran  out  as  fa  ft  as> 
poured  in.  The  dolium  Danardum,  or  Danaids  fieve,  palled  afterwards  into  a  proverbial, 
exprefiion,  to  figni  fy  any  thing  impracticable. 
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tafle  it,  it  will  not  hurt  you ;  but,  if  you  are  not  cautious,  how  much,  in 
what  manner,  and  in  what  you  take  it,  woe  be  to  him  that  fwallows  it.  Now 
you  affert,  that  the  leaft  tafte,  will  fuffice  to  judge  of  the  whole. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  is  there  a  neceffity  that  we  mud  live  a  hundred  years, 
and  fuffer  a  thoufand  troubles  and  inconveniencies,  or  give  up  philofophy  ? 

LYCINUS. 

We  muft  :  nor  can  it  be  otherwife,  if,  as  you  *  obferved  at  firft,  <c  life  is 
fiiort,  and  art  long and  yet  you  feem  to  be  angry,  that  you  cannot,  in  one 
day,  arrive  at  the  wifdom  of  a  Chryfippus,  Plato,  or  Pythagoras. 

HERMOT  IMUS. 

Lycinus,  you  do  not  aft  fairly  by  me,  but  circumvent  and  drive  me  up 
into  a  corner,  merely  from  envy,  I  believe,  becaufe  I  have  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  in  learning;  and  you,  advanced  as  you  are  in  life,  have  totally  negleft- 
ed  it. 

LYCINUS. 

What  have  you  to  do  then  ?  trouble  yourfelf  no  more  about  a  madman, 

but  let  me  go  my  own  way,  and  you  go  your's :  as  you  have  began,  fo  make 
an  end  of  it. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But  you  are  fo  violent  and  pofitive,  you  will  not  fuffer  me  to  make  my 
choice,  before  1  have  tried  eycry  thing. 

LYCINUS. 

That  is,  indeed,  what  I  have  always  afferted*,  but  when  you  call  me  pofi¬ 
tive  and  violent,  you,  as  the  poet  fays,  accufe  the  guiltlefs,  and  are  your¬ 
felf  the  aggreffor  :  reafon  will  tell  you  much  harfher  things  than  any  I  have 
faid  to  you,  and  yet  you  find  fault  with  me. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

What  more  can  Ihe  fay  ?  I  Ihould  wonder  if  you  had  omitted  any  thing 
that  could  be  advanced  againft  me. 

LYCINUS. 

•* 

She  may  flill  deny  that  all  we  can  do,  though  we  examine  ever  fo  clofely, 
will  fuffice,  to  make  choice  of  the  heft,  but  that  we  may  flill  want  fomething 
towards  it. 

*  As  you  obferved,]  See  the  quotation  from  Hippocrates  at  the  beginning  of  this  Dialogue. 

The  poet  Homer.]  See  11.  A.  v.  653. 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

And  what  is  that  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  u  s. 

Judgment,  ingenuity,  acutenefs;  a  fharp,  penetrating,  uncorrupted  un- 
derftanding,  which  is  indifpenfibly  neceflary  in  forming  a  dccifive  opinion  in 
thefe  things,  and  without  which,  all  our  labour  will  be  vain  and  fruitlefs  : 
there  muft  be  withal,  a  great  deal  of  time  to  confider  of  every  thing ;  nor 
mu  ft  we  regard  the  age  or  charadter  of  the  man,  nor  his  reputed  wifdom  : 
we  muft  adl  as  the  judges  of  the  *  Areopagus  do,  try  the  caufe  by  night  and 
in  the  dark,  that  we  may  attend,  not  to  thofe  who  fpeak,  but  to  that  which 
is  fpoken  :  then,  when  our  choice  is  fixed  and  determined,  we  may  be  at  li¬ 
berty  to  philofophife.  * 

HERMOTIMUS. 

¥ 

Yes;  after  death  :  for,  according  to  you,  no  man’s  life  is  long  enough  to 
go  through  all,  examine,  choofe,  and  after  the  choice  is  made,  to  enter  on 
philofophy;  and  yet  this,  you  fay,  is  the  only  method. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  am  forry,  Hermotimus,  to  add  that  even  all  this,  may  not  be  fufficient : 
we  may  rafhly  conclude  we  have  difeovered  fomething  certain,  and  yet 
have  found  nothing;  like  fifhermen,  who,  feeling  fomething  heavy  in  their 
nets,  draw  them  up,  imagining  that  they  have  got  a  plentiful  draught, 
when,  behold,  a  ftone  appears,  or  an  earthen  veflel  full  of  fand  :  fuch,  perhaps, 
may  be  our  fate. 

HERMOTIMUS.' 

What  you  mean  by  your  nets,  I  know  not,  but  you  have  fairly  caught 
me  in  them. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Get  out  then  as  faft  as  you  can  ;  for  you  can  fwim,  thank  heaven,  as  well 
as  any  body.  For  myfelf,  with  all  I  can  do,  I  have  not  yet  difeovered,  nor 
perhaps  ever  fhall,  whether  any  of  us  have  yet  found  out  what  we  are  in 
fearch  of,  or  are  all  ftill  ignorant  of  it. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

jflas  no  body  found  out  the  truth  then? 

*  The  Areopagus.}  The  great  court  of  judicature  at  Athens,  where  we  are  told  they  tried 
caufes  by  night,  for  a  very  ridiculous  reafbn,  which  Lucian  here  alludes  to.  Juitice  Fielding 
(who  has  as  much  fagacity  as  any  of  the  Greek  judges  had)  does  the  fame.  But  this  mode  is 
not  from  choice,  but  neceflity  ;  and  will  probably  foon  be  adopted  in  Guild  Hall,  or  the  King  s 

Bench. 

VOL.  I. 
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L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

That  is  ftill  a  doubt :  all  perhaps  may  be  deceived,  and  the  truth  may  be 
different  from  any  thing  that  has  yet  come  to  light. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

How  can  that  be  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Thus  :  let  us  fuppofe  a  certain  number,  twenty  for  inftance  ;  then,  take 
twenty  beans  in  your  hand,  clofe  it,  and  afk  the  men,  how  many  you  have 
got  there  :  one  gueffes  feven,  another  five,  another  thirty,  another  ten  or 
fifteen,  and  fo  on :  it  may  happen  that  fome  body  lhall  guefs  the  right :  what 
fay  you  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Moft  certainly. 

U  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

It  may  happen,  too,  that  all  lhall  guefs  wrong,  and  no  body  tell  that  you 
have  juft  twenty. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

It  may  fo.. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

And  fo  it  is  with  happinefs ;  fome  philofophers  fay  it  is  one  thing,  and 
fome  another  :  one  calls  it  virtue,  another  pleafure,  and  another  fomething 
elfe  :  one  of  thefe  may  be  the  chief  good,  and  yet  it  may,  after  all,  be  fome¬ 
thing  different  from  every  one  of  them.  We  feem,  therefore,  to  be  hurry¬ 
ing  on  to  the  end,  before  we  have  found  out  the  beginning:  we  fhould  firft 
know,  that  truth  had  been  difcovered  by  fome  one  of  the  philofophers  ;  and 
then  enquire,  which  of  them  we  might  place  our  confidence  in. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

So  that  you  think  we  may  go  through  every  philofophy,  and  yet  not  find 
out  the  truth  :  is  that  your  conclufion  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Do  not  afk  me,  my  friend,  but  Reafon  ;  fhe  perhaps  will  anfwer  you,  that 
we  cannot,  whilft  it  is  ftill  a  doubt,  whether  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  faid 
may  be  depended  on. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

We  (hall  never  then,  you  think,  know  any  thing,  but  muft  leave  off  phi¬ 
lofophy,  and  live  the  life  of  fools  :  as  it  plainly  follows  from  what  you 
fay,  that  no  mortal  man  can  ever  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it.  For,  firft, 

you 
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you  expe&  that  he  fliould  choofe  out  the  beft  fedt ;  a  talk  which  requires  the 
greateft  care  and  afiiduity ;  and  when  at  laft  we  come  to  reckon  the  number 
of  years  neceflary  to  the  examination  of  every  one#  it  exceeds  all  bounds : 
the  bufinefs  is  lengthened  out  to  feveral  generations,  and  life  is  gone  be¬ 
fore  truth  appears  :  nay,  it  is  even  a  doubt  with  you,  whether  the  truth  was 
ever  difeovered  at  all. 

L  y  C  I  N  u  s. 

And  will  you  fwear  that  it  ever  was? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

That  I  certainly  can  not. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Have  I  not  purpofely  paffed  over  many  other  things,  which  demand  a 
long,  and  fevere  inveftigation  ? 

HE  RMOTIMUS. 

What  are  they  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Did  you  never  meet  with  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Platonifts,  who  tell 
you,  that  they  alone  know  the  reafons  and  firft  principles  of  all  things;  and 
that  none  but  themfelves,  however  worthy  of  confidence  they  may  otherwife 
be,  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  them  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I  have. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Is  it  not  then  a  difficult  matter  to  diftinguiffi  thofe  who  really  do  know,, 
from  thofe  who  only  pretend  to  it  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Certainly. 

L  Y  C  I  N  V  S. 

If,  therefore,  you  want,  for  inftance,  to  know  who  is  the  beft  Stoic,  you  mull 
go,  if  not  to  all,  at  leaft  to  moft  of  them,  to  try  and  examine,  before  you 
choofe  your  mafter;  being  firft  provided  with  a  good  difeerning  faculty  of 
judging,  that  you  may  not  fix  on  the  worft,  inftead  of  the  beft  of  them.  You 
muft  confider,  (which  I  did  not  mention  before,  that  I  might  not  give  you 
offence,)  how  much  time  this  will  take  you  up ;  and  yet,  in  tjiefe  dark  and 
intricate  fubjedts,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  This  is  the  only  chance  you 
have  of  finding  out  the  truth,  and  evfery  thing  elfe  will  be  ufelefs,  without 
this  happy  faculty;  which,  like  a  touchftone,  will  enable  you  to  diftinguifh 
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he  faVe  metal  from  the  true.  Without  this,  believe  me,  you  will  be  led  by 
the  *  nofe  by  every  body,  muft  follow,  as  the  cattle  do  the  bough  that  is 
held  before  you.  You  will  be  like  water  poured  on  a  table,  that  may  bet 
drawn  any  way  by  a  finger;  ora  reed  by  the  river  fide,  bending  to  every  blaft. 
If,  therefore,  you  can  meet  with  a  matter,  who  himfelf  knows,  and  can 
teach  you  the  art  of  demonftration,  and  how  to  determine  in  doubtful  cafes, 
your  labour  is  at  an  end  ;  for  then,  what  is  good  and  true,  will  immediately 
appear,  falfchood  will  be  detected :  you  will  be  able  to  make  choice  of  the 
beft  philofophy,  will  acquire  that  happinefs  which  you  have  fo  long  been  in 
fearch  of,  and  poflefs  every  thing  that  is  defirable. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Now,  Lycinus,  you  fay  fomething  that  gives  me  hope  and  comfort ;  I  will 
inftantly  find  out  a  man  who  lhall  inftrudt  me  in  this  noble  art  of  judging 
and  diftinguiftiing  :  all  that  follows  will  be  eafy,  free  from  toil,  uncertainty, 
and  delay.  How  much  am  I  obliged  to  you  for  fhewing  me  this  beft  and 
fhorteft  way  ! 

LYCINUS. 

Not  fo  much,  perhaps,  as  you  may  imagine.  I  have  pointed  out  nothing 
to  you  as  yet,  that  can  bring  you  nigher  to  the  objedt  in  view;  we  are  even 
farther  oft'  than  ever,  or  at  beft  but  where  we  were  before,  after  all  our  labour. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Indeed  !  you  throw  me  back  into  for  row  and  defpair  :  how  can  this  pof- 
fible  be? 

LYCINUS. 

Becaufe,  my  friend,  though  we  might  find  a  man,  who  profefied  himfelf 
acquainted  with  this  art  of  demonftration,  and  pretended  to  teach  it  to  others, 
we  could  not  rely  upon  him,  but  muft  Hill  fearch  for  another,  to  inform  us 
whether  this  man  fpoke  truth  or  not  :  and  when  we  had  got  him,  it  would 
ftill  be  a  doubt  whether  he  was  a  proper  judge,  and  we  fhould  yet  want  an¬ 
other  proof ;  for,  how  fhould  we  tell  which  was  the  beft  ?  you  fee,  therefore, 
how  endlcfs  the  labour  is,  and  that  there  is  nothing  certain,  or  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  on.  The  demonftrations  themfelves  may  be  called  in  queftion,  and  no 

one  point  is  abfolutely  certain.  They  would  perfuade  us,  that  they  know 

* 

*  Bj  the  nofe,']  The  tranflation  here  is  literal. 
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fome  things,  from  their  knowledge  of  other  things,  which  they  are  not 
yet  agreed  about:  they  put  light  and  darknefs  together;  compare  things 
which  differ  widely  from  each  other ;  and  then  call  it  demonftration  :  prove, 
for  inftance,  that  becaufe  thefe  are  altars,  there  mu  ft  of  neceflity  be  gods. 
Thus,  running  as  it  were  in  a  circle,  they  return  always  to  the  place  they  fet 
out  at,  and  wander  ftill  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

How  you  treat  me,  Lycinus,  by  thus  reducing  all  my  treafure  to  a  cinder  ! 
my  labour,  it  feems,  is  vain,  and  fo  many  years  confumcd  for  nothing. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

It  may  be  fome  comfort  to  you,  however,  to  reflect,  that  it  is  not  yourfelf 
alone  who  has  been  thus  difappointed,  but  that  all  the  philofophers  in  the 
world  are  fighting,  as  one  may  fay,  for  the  *  afs’s  fhadow.  For  who  can 
go  through  all?  this,  you  acknowledge,  is  impoffible.  A  man  may  as  well 
repine,  and  quarrel  with  fortune,  becaufe  hecannotget  up  into  heaven;  fink 
under  the  waves  of  the  fea  in  Sicily,  and  rife  up  at  Cyprus  ;  or  fly  from 
Greece  to  India  :  when  the  caufe  of  his  grief,  is  only  becaufe  he  flattered  him- 
felf  with  the  hopes  of  all  this;  or  dreamed  of  it,  or  fancied  it  in  his  own 
mind  :  not  confidering  beforehand,  whether  his  hopes  were  fixed  on  what 
was  attainable,  or  agreeable  to  the  condition  of  human  nature.  Reafon,  my 
friend,  has  waked  you  out  of  your  p leafing  dream,  and  now  you  are  angry 
with  her  :  the  vifion  is  fo  delightful,  that  you  are  loath  to  open  your  eyes. 
And  this  is  the  cafe  with  all  thofe,  who  form  in  their  own  imaginations  an 
ifland  of  the  bleft  ;  whilft  they  are  digging  up  hidden  riches,  and  enjoying 
kingdoms;  for  the  goddefs  Hope  is  mod  magnificent  in  herprefenrs;  and 
never  contradicts  her  votaries,  though  they  wifh  ro  be  as  big  as  Coloffus,  to 
fly  in  the  air,  or  to  find  mountains  of  gold  :  if,  whilft  they  are  dreaming  of 

■*  7/jc  afs’s Jbadow.]  Demoftlienes  was  one  day  haranguing  the  fenate,  who  would  not  fuller 
him  to  go  on,  when  he  told  them  the  following  ftor y  :  Two  men,  faid  he,  were  travelling  to¬ 
gether,  one  purchafedof  the  other  an  afs  ;  they  jogged  on,  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  intenfe  ; 
the  afs’s  body  threw  a  (hade  on  the  ground,  they  wanted  both  to  lye  down  under  it  ,*  on  this  a 
quarrel  enfued:  the  man  who  had  fold  the  bead,  faid,  he  did  not  fell  the  (hade;  the  other  infilled 
that  he  purchafed  every  thing  the  afs  could  give,  and  confequently  the  /hade  of  ir.  Here  De- 
moflhenes  flopped  :  the  hearers  defired  to  know  the  iflue  of  the  difpute;  and  how  it  was  deter¬ 
mined.  You  are  mighty  eager,  faid  Demoftlienes,  to  hear  any  thing  about  the  lliade  of  an  afs, 
and  yet  will  not  liflen  to  me  when  I  am  to  (peak  on  the  important  concerns  of  the  commonwealth. 

.  The  afs’s  fliadow  became  afterwards  a  proverbial  exprefiion,  to  fignify,  like  the  lana  caprina, 
any  difpute  about  trifles.  See  Plutarch. 
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thefe  tilings,  one  of  their  little  lacquies  lhould  alk  them  how  they  are  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  neceffaries  of  life,  or  pay  the  rent  for  their  houfe  which  has  been 
long  due  ;  they  grow  angry,  as  if  the  alker  had  deprived  them,  by  the  queftion, 
of  all  their  promifed  happinefs,  and  it  is  a  chance  if  they  do  not  bite  his  nofe 
off  for  it.  Be  not  you,  therefore,  my  good  friend,  in  like  manner  enraged 
at  me,  if,  whilft  you  are  flying  in  the  air,  digging  up  treafures,  or  encou* 
raging  vain  and  idle  fancies,  and  hoping  for  things  which  can  never  be  ob¬ 
tained  •,  I,  out  of  friendlhip  and  regard,  fuller  you  not  to  remain  all  your  life 
in  a  dream,  how  fweet  foever  it  is,  but  force  you  to  rife  up,  and  go  about 
thofe  necelFary  works  that  are  agreeable  to  nature,  and  to  reafon.  What 
you  were  lately  upon,  was  every  whit  as  abfurd  as  Hippocentaurs,  Gor- 
gons,  and  chimeras  :  any  of  thofe  things  that  poets  and  painters  have  feigned, 
which  never  were,  or  could  be  ;  and  yet  the  multitude  believe  in  them,  and 
fee  them,  only  becaufe  they  are  flrange,  improbable,  and  ridiculous.  Thus 
you,  Hermotimus,  becaufe  you  had  heard  from  fomc  idle  fabulift,  that  there 
was  a  certain  beauteous  form,  fuperior  to  every  thing  elfe  in  nature,  excelling 
the  Graces  and  celeftial  Venus;  not  confidering  whether  it  was  true,  or  if 
any  fuch  beauty  exifted,  immediately  fell  in  love  with  her  :  as  they  fay  Me¬ 
dea  did  with  Jafon  in  a  dream.  But  what  mifled'you,  and  all  thofe  who  fell 
in  love  with  the  fame  empty  lhade,  was,  if  I  miftake  not,  that  he  who  re¬ 
commended  her  to  yon,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  you  implicitly  believed  him, 
went  on  with  fuccefs,  and  made  his  whole  description  fo  coherent,  that  he 
eafily  conduced  you  to  your  beloved  :  none  of  you,  in  the  mean  time,  en¬ 
quired,  whether  you  were  going  the  right  way  or  not:  or,  if  your  guides  had 
not  mifled  you,  but  followed  the  fteps  of  him  that  went  before,  as  flieep  do 
thofe  of  their  leader  :  when  you  ought,  before  you  entered  the  path,  to  have 
confldered,  whether  you  lhould  ftrike  into  it  at  all. 

But,  perhaps,  you  may  underftand  the  argument  better  by  a  fimilitude. 
Suppofe,  for  inflance,  one  of  your  adventurous  poets  lhould  tell  you  of  a 
man  who  had  three  heads  and  fix  hands;  if  you  fwallow  this,  without  con¬ 
fidering  whether  it  is  poffible  or  not,  he  immediately  goes  on  to  inform  you 
that  this  man  had  likewife  fix  eyes,  and  as  many  ears,  that  he  fpoke  with 
three  voices  at  a  time,  eat  his  food  with  three  mouths,  that  inftead  of 
ten  fingers,  as  we  have,  he  had  thirty ;  if  he  made  a  warrior  of  him,  he 
would  put  into  three  of  his  hands  a  target,  a  balket-hilr,  and  a  Ihield,  and 
into  the  other  three  an  axe,  a  launce,  and  a  fword :  and  who  could  deny 
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the  truth  of  all  this  ?  it  is  agreeable  to  what  was  fir  ft  granted,  though  it 
fhould  certainly  have  been  confidered  before,  *  whether  it  ought  to  have 
been  granted*  or  not :  if  you  give  up  that,  the  reft  follows  of  courfe,  and 

you  cannot  refufe  your  aflent,  when  it  correfponds  fo  well  with  the  promifes 

% 

admitted.  And  thus  it  is  with  you  ;  from  ftrong  prepofleflion,  when  you 
have  got  into  the  path,  without  confidering  whether  it  be  the  right  one,  you 

are  drawn  into  the  confequence,  true  or  faife.  If  any  body  tells  you  that 

* 

twice  five  make  feven,  and  you  believe  it  without  counting,  he  will  foon 
perfuade  you  that  four  times  five  is  fourteen,  or  any  thing  elfe;  juft  as  it  is 
in  the  wonderful  fcience  of  geometry,  where  they  lay  down  certain  abfurd 
poftulata,  which  muft  be  granted,  fuch  as  individual  points  and  lines  with¬ 
out  latitude,  pretending,  on  fuch  rotten  foundations,  to  build  demo  nitra¬ 
tion,  and  to  deduce  true  concluflons  from  faife  principles :  in  like  manner 
you  alfo,  taking  for  granted  the  principles  of  fome  particular  fe£t,  believe 
every  thing  that  follows  from  them,  and  embrace  falfehcod  inftead  of 
truth.  Some  of  you  die  in  the  midft  of  their  hopes,  and  before  they  have 
found  out  that  they  were  impofed  on ;  others  difeover  the  deceit  in  their  old 
age,  but  are  aihamed  to  acknowlege  it,  or  to  confefs  that,  at  their  time  of 
life,  they  have  been  employed  in  fuch  childifh  trifles  :  they  continue,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  fame  error,  cry  up  what  is  before  them,  and  exhort  others  to- 
embrace  it,  that  they  may  not  be  the  only  dupes,  but  comfort  thcmfelvcs 
with  the  thought,  that  thoufands  are  in  the  fame  condition  ;  if  they  confefs 
the  truth,  they  plainly  perceive  that  they  will  nor  appear  to  be  fuch  grave 
and  refpeftable  characters,  exalted  above  the  vulgar,  or  meet  with  fuch  de¬ 
ference  and  efteem  as  they  ufed  to  do:  they  will  never,  willingly,  acknow¬ 
lege  their  ignorance,  or  that  they  are  like  the  multitude.  You  will  find  very 
few,  indeed,  that  have  courage  enough  to  own  that  they  have  been  deceived, 
or  who  will  difiuade  others  from  treading  in  the  fame  path  :  if  you  fight  on 
fuch  a  man,  call  him,  as  he  is,  the  friend  of  truth,  fober,  juft,  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  a  philofopher,  for  he  alone  deferves  that  name ;  all  befide,  either 
know  nothing  of  the  truth,  though  they  pretend  to  it,  or  conceal  their  ig- 

*  Whether  it  ought*]  This  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  queftion  propofed  by  Charles  the  Second, 
of  facetious  memory,  to  the  Royal  Society  :  If  a  tub  or  vcflcl  be  filled  quite,  or  brim  full, 
with  water,  and  a  large  fifli  be  thrown  into  it — Quaere,  why  does  not  the  water  run  oven  It  is 
fomewhere,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  related,  that  the  Society  puzzled  them  {elves  a  long  time 
about  the  folution  of  this  miraculous  circumftance.— Never  reflecting  whether  the  faft  was  true: 
or  nor* 
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norance  through  fear  and  fhame,  and  becaufe  they  wifli  to  be  thought  fupe- 
rior  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  But  let  us  bury  in  total  oblivion  every  thing 
that  has  palled  between  us  on  this  fubjedt ;  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  Stoic 
philofophy  is  the  only  true  one,  and  that  there  is  none  befides  it  worthy  of 
our  care;  let  us  then  confider  whether  it  be  fuch  a  one  as  we  may  hope  to 
attain,  or  whether  all  who  hitherto  attempted  it  have  laboured  in  vain.  I 
hear  of  wonderful  things  promifed  to  thofe  who  arrive  at  the  fummit  of  it, 
and  that  they  alone  poflefs  everything  good  and  defireable ;  but  you  beft 
know  whether  you  have  ever  lit  on  fuch  a  perfedt  Stoic,  as  was  never  fub  • 
dued  by  pain,  or  milled  by  pleafure,  or  enflaved  by  paffion  ;  one  who  was 
fupcrior  to  envy,  a  contemner  of  riches;  one  who,  in  a  word,  was  complete¬ 
ly  happy,  as  he  mull  be,  who  is  the  rule  and  model  of  perfedt  virtue;  for 
he  who  is  deficient  in  the  lcaft  of  thefe,  is  imperfedt,  however  excellent  he 
may  be  with  regard  to  any  thing  elfe  ;  if  not,  there  never  yet  was  the  truly 
happy  and  complete  Stoic. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Such  a  one,  I  muft  own,  I  never  yet  havefeen. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S- 

You  are  right,  Hermotimus,  to  confefs  the  truth.  How  then  can  you  any 
longer  purfue  philofophy,  when  you  plainly  perceive,  that  neither  your 
matter,  nor  your  matter's  matter,  nor  any  that  went  before  him,  though  you 
go  back  to  the  tench  generation,  was  ever  fo  wife  as  to  be  perfedtly  happy  : 
nor  will  it  fuffice  to  fay,  it  is  enough  if  you  can  approach  nearly  towards  hap- 
pinefs  :  this  is  doing  nothing  ;  for  he  is  equally  a  ft  ranger,  and  in  the  open 
air,  who  (lands  on  the  outfide  of  the  door,  be  he  ever  fo  near,  as  he  who 
(lands  at  a  great  diftance  from  it,  with  this  only  difference,  that  he  who  is 
neared  mutt  be  mod  unhappy,  in  being  clofe  to  that  felicity  which  he  can. 
not  poflefs.  Do  you  put  yourfelf  to  all  this  trouble,  therefore,  only  to  get 
near  to  perfedt  happinefs  ?  for  fuch  we  will  fuppofe  it  to  be;  is  it  for  this 
alone  you  fpend  fo  much  time,  wear  yourfelf  out  with  watchings,  and  bring 
yourfelf  to  the  grave  ?  For  this,  you  fay,  you  will  labour  for  thefe  twenty 
years  at  leaft  to  come,  that,  after  all,  at  fourfeore,  (and  who  can  promife 
you  will  live  fo  long  ?)  you  may  be  one  of  thofe  who  are  not  yet  happy ; 
unlefs,  indeed,  you  think  that  you  alone  are  able  to  gain  that,  which  fo 
many  better  and  abler  men  before  you,  with  all  their  toil  and  labour,  could 
never  acquire.  But,  even  taking  all  this  for  granted,  where  is  the  good  re- 

fulting 
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fulting  from  it  that  deferves  fo  much  toil  and  trouble  ?  How  little  time  is 
left  for  enjoyment,  when  you  are  grown  old  and  no  longer  able  to  relilh  fuch 
pleafures,  with  one  foot,  as  they  fay,  in  the  *  grave  !  unlefs,  indeed,  you 
are  looking  forward  to  another  life,  and  are  learning  here  how  to  live  better 
in  it;  which  is  much  the  fame  as  if  a  man  (hould  prepare  to  fet  out  a  good 
fupper,  and,  in  the  mean  time  perifh  with  hunger.  You  feem  to  have  for¬ 
got  that  virtue  confifts  in  good  works,  in  adting  with  juftice,  wiftJom,  and 
fortitude..  But  you  (by  you  I  mean  all  your  eminent  philofophcrs),  fpend 
your  time  in  idle  words,  difputes,  and  fyllogifms  ;  in  thele  you  throw  away 
the  greateft  part  of  your  lives,  and  efteem  him  who  excels  in  them  as  the 
nobleft  of  all  conquerors.  For  this  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  you  admire  your  old 
matter,  becaufe  he  can  raife  doubts  and  fcruples,  know  how  to  afk  a  fubtle 
queftion,  to  make  nfe  of  frauds  and  quirks,  and  how  to  hamper  his  opponent 
with  infuperable  difficulties :  fo  bnfy  about  the  bark,  that  you  negledt  the 
fruit,  and  divert  yourfelves  with  throwing  the  leaves  at  one  another  :  do  you 
do  any  thing  elfe  from  morning  to  night  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

To  (ay  the  truth,  no. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Is  it  not,  then,  juftly  faid  of  you,  that  you  leave  the  fubftance  to  catch 
at  the  fhadow,  the  body  of  the  ferpent  for  the  fkin  only,  or  rather  that  you 
are  like  a  man  pouring  water  into  a  mortar,  and  beating  it  with  an  iron 
peftle,  thinking  all  the  time  he  is  doing  a  great  and  necefiary  work,  not 
knowing  that  though,  as  they  fay,  he  beat  his  heart  out,  the  water  will  be 
water  ftill.  But  let  me  afk  you  one  queftion  ;  would  you  wi(h  to  refemble 
your  matter  in  any  thing,  his  learning  excepted  ?  to  be,  like  him,  a  paflion- 
ate,  fordid,  and  litigious  voluptuary  ?  for  fo,  by  Jupiter,  he  is,  though  the 
world  in  general  do  not  know  it. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Some  there  are,  certainly,  who  do  not. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  heard  of  a  certain  old  philofopher,  whofe  houfe  is 
much  frequented  by  our  youth  for  inftrudtion  :  he  flew  into  a  violent  paflion, 
the  other  day,  with  one  of  his  pupils,  for  not  paying  him  his  falary,  which 
had  been  due  fixteen  days  before,  when  the  lad’s  uncle,  who  flood  by,  a 


VOE.  I. 


*  The  grave*"]  A  literal  tranflation. 
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plain  countryman,  who  knew  nothing  of  your  fine  philofophy,  cried  out. 
Pray,  wonderful  Sir,  complain  not  of  any  injury  done  you,  becaufe  we 
have  not  paid  you  for  a  few  empty  words ;  what  you  fold  us  you  have  yet 
in  your  own  pofieffion,  and  are  juft  as  learned  as  you  were  before;  but  with 
regard  to  what  we  fent  him  to  you  for,  he  is  not  at  all  improved ;  for  he 
debauched  my  neighbour  Echecrates’s  daughter,  and  would  have  fuffered 
for  the  rape,  but  that  the  father  was  poor,  and  I  bought  him  off  with  a 
talent  of  good  gold  :  and  not  long  fince  he  beat  his  mother,  who  had  caught 
him  hiding  a  cafk  of  wine  under  his  coat,  which  he  was  going  to  carry  off 
to  his  jovial  club  ;  add,  to  this,  that,  in  impudence,  lying,  and  quarrelling, 
he  is  a  much  greater  proficient  than  he  was  a  twelve  month  ago,  I  had 
much  rather  you  would  have  prevented  all  this,  than  have  taught  him  to 
inform  us  every  night  at  fupper,  how  a  *  crocodile  feized  a  child,  and  pro- 
mi  fed  to  give  him  back  again,  when  his  father  Ihould  anfwer  fome  certain 
queftion,  about  I  know  not  what ;  or  to  tell  us,  that  if  it  was  day  it  could 
not  poffibly  be  night  :  fometimes  he  introduces  his  horns,  and  perplexes  us 
all  ;  meditates  gravely  on  his  habits,  relations,  ideas,  conceptions,  and  fuch 
fluff,  which  we  laugh  at :  fometimes  he  will  tell  us  that  god  is  nor  in  heaven, 
but  that  he  paffes  through,  and  is  f  inherent  in  wood,  ftone,  animals,  and 
things  the  mo  ft  trifling  and  contemptible.  When  his  mother  afks  him  how 
he  can  throw  away  his  time  in  fuch  nonfenfe,  he  tells  her,  if  he  can  but  learn 
thefe  things  he  fhall  be  rich,  happy,  and  a  king,  and  all  mankind,  befides, 
nothing  but  his  flaves  and  vaflals. 

Thus  fpake  the  countryman ;  and  now  mark  what  an  old  woman’s  anfwer 
the  philofopher  returned  to  him.  Do  not  you  think,  faid  he,  if  the  young 
man  had  not  been  under  my  care,  that  he  would  have  done  fomething  much 
worfe,  fomething,  perhaps,  which  he  might  have  been  hanged  for?  But 
philofophy  reftrained  him,  moderated  his  paffions,  and  he  is,  at  leaft,  to¬ 
lerable  :  he  is  alhamed  of  doing  any  thing  mifbecoming  the  great  fcience  I 
have  taught  him  ;  if,  therefore,  I  do  not  deferve  any  reward  for  making 
him  better,  you  are  at  leaft  indebted  to  me  for  what  my  philofophy  has 
prevented  his  being  guilty  of :  as  nurfes  fend  children  to  fchool,  where,  if 
they  learn  nothing,  they  are  at  leaft  out  of  harm’s  way  :  as  to  every  thing 


•  J  crocodile .]  This  has  been  explained  before. 

+  Inherent ,  CsV.]  The  fyftem  of  the  famous  French  philofopher,  Malbranche,  fee  ms  to  be 
founded  on  this  idea.  See  an  account  of  Malbranche,  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary. 
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^elfe,  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty,  and,  if  you  will  come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning,  you  fhall  fee  how  he  can  afk  queftions  and  anfwer  them,  how 
many  things  he  has  learned,  and  how  many  books  he  has  read,  about 
axioms,  and  fyllogifms,  and  comprehenfions,  and  duties,  and  a  thoufand 
other  things.  If  he  beat  his  mother,  and  debauched  a  girl,  what  is  that  to 
me  ?  I  am  not  his  tutor. 

Thus  did  the  old  man  talk  about  philofophy  ;  and  you,  I  fuppofe,  will 
tell  us,  that  all  we  are  to  expect  from  this  nob’e  fcience  is,  that  we  fhall  be 
never  the  worfe  for  it :  is  it  really  fo,  my  friend,  or  had  we  formed  better 
hopes  from  it;  did  we  not  expedt  to  become  a  little  better  than  idiots  by 
it  ?  What  fay  you  to  this  ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 


I  can  only  fay,  my  friend,  that  I  am  ready  to  cry  when  I  think  what  a 
fool  I  have  been,  fo  throughly  am  1  at  laft  convinced  by  fenfe  and  reafon  :  I 
lament  my  folly,  in  throwing  away  fo  much  time  to  no  purpofe.  I  am 
like  a  man  juft  recovered  from  a  fit  of  drunkennefs,  I  fee,  with  fhamc, 
what  I  have  been  fo  long  in  love  with,  and  how  much  I  have  fuffered  for  it. 


L  r  C  I  N  U  S. 

There  is  no  reafon,  however,  to  cry  about  it;  ^Efop’s  advice,  in  one  of 
his  fables,  is,  I  think,  a  mod  excellent  one  :  he  tells  us  of  a  man,  who  was 
fitting  on  the  fhore,  near  a  tempeftuous  fea,  and  numbering  the  waves;  but 
finding  himfelf  puzzled  in  the  calculation,  he  was  horribly  fretted  and  vex¬ 
ed  about  it ;  when  a  fox,  {landing  by,  laid  to  him,  Why,  my  friend,  will 
you  give  yourfelf  fo  much  uneafinefs  about  what  is  paft  ?  think  no  more 
of  the  waves  that  are  gone,  but  begin  and  number  thofe  before  you. 
Do  you,  therefore,  fince  you  are  convinced  of  your  error,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  be  content  to  live  like  other  men,  be  a  good  common  citizen,  and 
aim  at  nothing  great  or  lingular;  if  you  are  wife,  do  not  be  afhamed,  old  as 
you  are,  of  changing  for  the  better. 

Do  not  imagine,  my  good  friend,  whatever  I  may  have  faid,  that  I  had 
any  enmity  againft  the  Portico,  or  meant  to  affront  the  Stoics  in  particu¬ 
lar  ;  my  argument  holds,  equal!)',  againft  every  fe<£f,  and  I  fliould  have 
faid  the  very  fame  thing,  if  you  had  been  a  Platonift,  or  an  Ariftotelian. 


HERMOTIMUS. 


I  believe  you  ;  and  {hall  immediately  change 
ball  fee  me  no  more  with  a  long  rough  beard. 


B  b  b  2 


my  whole  appearance  :  you 

refufing  myfelf  proper  food 

and 
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and  nourilhment,  but  afting  on  an  eafier  and  more  liberal  plan.  I  may  even, 
perhaps,  put  on  purple,  to  flxew  the  world  I  have  done  with  all  thefe  trifles. 
1  wilh  I  could  as  eafily  get  rid  of  all  I  have  learned  :  if  I  could  call 
it  all  up,  I  would  gladly  fwallow  a  dofe  of  hellebore  (for  a  different  reafon 
than  *  Chrylippus  did  it),  to  prevent  any  of  their  fluff  from  riling  in  my 
mind  for  the  future.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  Lycinus,  for  hatch¬ 
ing  me  out  of  the  waves,  when  I  was  almoft  overwhelmed  by  them,  and 
when  I  was  carried  down  by  the  torrent,  defcending,  like  a  propitious 
deity,  in  your  car,  at  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  to  fave  me.  Recovered,  as 
I  have  been,  1  fhould  celebrate  this  day  as  a  fcftival,  and  *  lhave  my  head, 
like  thofe  who  efcape  a  Ihip-wreck ;  and  as  for  philofophers,  from  this  time 
forth,  if,  againft  my  will,  I  chance  to  meet  one  in  the  ftreet,  I  fhall  turn 
afide,  and  avoid  him  as  I  would  a  mad  dog. 

*  Chryfippus .]  When  Chryfippus,  vve  are  told,  was  to  difpute  with  Carneades,  about  fomc 
important  points,  he  took  a  dofe  of  hellebore  to  clear  his  head. 

f  Shave  my  head.']  This  cuftom  is  mentioned  before. 
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This  little  Piece  of  Lucian’s  carries  with  it  the  Appearance  of  a  Letter  addreffed 
to  fome  very  great  Man *  probably  the  prime  Minijier  of  Macedonia *  whofe  Fa¬ 
vour  he  was  ambitious  to  obtain *  as  the  certain  Road  to  Honour  and  Preferment . 
A  Fein  of  Panegyric  and  Flattery *  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  this  Author ,  runs 
'through  ity  which  feems  in  fome  Me afure  to  call  in  Gtueftion  the  genuinenefs  of  it. 
My  Readers  will  determine  for  themf elves *  with  regard  to  its  Authenticity. 


HARMONIDES  thus  fpake,  of  old*  to  his  matter*  *  Timotheus ;  “  in¬ 
form  me,  if  poffible  (faid  he),  how  I  may  become  famous  amongft 
men,  and  known  throughout  all  Greece;  greatly*  1  mutt  acknowlege*  am 
I  already  indebted  to  you,  who  have  taught  me  to  tune  the  flute  well,  to 
blow  it  fweetly  and  harmonioufly,  to  place  my  fingers  properly*  to  keep 
time,  to  perceive  the  character  of  every  mode,  the  divine  breathing  of  the 
gian,  the  folemn  gravity  of  the  Doric,  the  foftnefs  and  beauty  of  the 
Ionic;  all  this  I  learned  from  you  ;  but  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  that  perfec¬ 
tion*  which  I  was  ambitious  of,  in  finging  to  it*  which  would  procure  me 
fame  and  glory,  which  would  render  me  fo  illuftrious*  that  men  fhould  point 
at  me  as  I  pafs  along,  and  fay,  there  goes  Harmonides,  the  prince  of  mufi- 
cians  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  you  came  firft  from  Bocotia*  performed 
in  the  ;{;  Pandionides,  and  gained  the  vidtory  in  Ajax*  your  name- hike  hav- 


TimothcusJ]  One  of  the  moll  celebrated  poets  and  muficians  of  antiquity.  He  was  born  at 
Miletus,  an  Ionian  city  of  Caria,  446  years  before  Chrill,  a  contemporary  of  Philip  of  IVIacedon, 
and,  according  to  Dryden’s  Ode,  of  Alexander  alfo,  excelled  in  lyric  and  dithyrambic  poetry,, 
and  no  lefs  in  his  performance  on  the  cithara.  According  to  Pan lanins,  he  added  four  new 
firings  to  that  inflrumcnt,  which  before  had  only  feven,  for  which  he  was  banifhed  by  virtue  of 
a  curious  Spartan  adt  of  parliament,  quoted,  from  Caufabon,  by  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  liiftory  oi 
Greek  Mufic,  and  which  I  (hall  here  fubjoin,  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers. 

“  Whereas  Timotheus  the  Miiefian,  coming  to  our  city,  has  dilbonouved  our  ancient  mufic,. 
and,  defpifing  the  lyre  of  feven  firings,  has,  by  the  introduction  of  a  greater  variety  of  notes, 
corrupted  the  ears  of  our  youth,  and,  by  the  number  of  his  firings,  given  to  our  mufic  an 
effeminate  drefs,  the  kings,  and  the  ephori,  have  therefore  refolved  to  pafs  cenfure  on  him, 
and  to  oblige  him  to  cut  off  his  fuperlluous  firings,  and  to  banifh  him  f  rom  our  city,  that  men,. 

may  be  warned,  &c.”  See  Burney,  vol.  i.  page  407. 

4  Mode.  3  For  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  modes,  I  mu  ft  refer  the  curious  readci  to 
Burney’s  DilTertation  on  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  i.  page  47. 

+  pandionides .]  Some  tragedy  of  that  name,  not  now  extant,  on  the  ilory  of  Pfogne  and  Phi¬ 
lomela,  daughters  of  Pandion. 
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ing  compofed  the  mufic  :  what  tongue  did  not  then  refound  with  the  praifes 
of  Tirhotheus  the  Theban  !  and  even  to  this  day,  wherever  you  appear,  the 
people  flock  round  you,  as  all  the  feathered  race  do  round  the  bird  of 
night.  It  was  this  that  animated  me  to  the  fludy  of  the  flute,  and  for  which 
alone  I  have  taken  fo  much  pains ;  nor  would  I  wifh  to  excel  in  it,  were  I 
to  remain  inglorious  and  unknown,  even  though  I  had  the  jfk.111  of  a  *  Mar- 
fyas,  or  Olympus,  f  Hidden  talents,  as  the  proverb  fays,  are  of  no  value  : 
•teach  me,  therefore,  how  I  may  dilVmguifh  myfelf,  and  my  art  alfo,  fo 
fhall  I  be  doubly  obliged  to  you,  both  for  my  fkiil  in  mufic,  and  the  glory 
which  I  fhall  acquire  by  it. 

To  this  Timotheus  thus  replied.  “  Your  ambition,  Harmonides,  is 
noble  ;  to  acquire  honour  and  glory,  and  be  diftinguifhed  amongft  men,  is 
no  mean  or  inconfiderable  reward  ;  this  you  are  defirous  to  obtain,  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  public,  and  difplaying  your  abilities  before  the  multitude  :  but 
even  by  doing  this  you  will  not  be  univerfally  known  ;  for  where  will  you 
find  a  theatre  to  perform  in,  large  enough  to  contain  all  Greece:  the  only 
method  by  which  you  can  ever  gain  the  defired  end  is,  in  my  opinion,  this ; 
lhew  yourfelf  fometimes  on  the  public  ftage,  but  depend  not  on  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  there  is  a  fhorter,  and  an  eafier  way  to  glory ;  chufe  out  the  beft  and 
nobleft  of  the  Grecians,  the  wife  few,  who  are  acknowleged  judges,  and  on 
whom  you  may  rely,  if  they  admire  and  praife  you,  you  will  foon  be  known 
to  all  the  world  befides  :  for  if  thofe,  whom  all  commend,  commend  you, 
what  occafion  will  you  have  for  the  approbation  of  the  vulgar,  who  always 
follow  thofe  that  can  decide  better  than  themfelves  ?  The  multitude  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  low  and  ignorant  artificers,  thofe  whom  the  great  praife,  they  will 
praife  a! for  In  the  public  games,  the  fpedtators,  we  know,  clap  and  hifs, 
but  it  is  only  four  or  five  who  judge  and  determine. 99 

Such  was  the  advice  of  Timotheus,  but  Harmonides  lived  not  to  profit 
by  it;  for  the  firft  time  he  contended  in  public,  exerting  himfelf  too  flrenu- 
oufly,  from  an  ardent  defire  of  fuccefs,  he  breathed  his  laft,  we  are  told, 

,  died  on 

the  fpot. 

*  Mar/yas.~\  Plato  tells  us  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mar  fyas'  and  Olympus  for  wind- mufic. 
To  them  is  likewife  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  meafure.  Marfyas  is 
alfo  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  double  flute,  though  others  give  it  to  his 
father  Hyagius.  For  a  farther  account  of  thefe  eminent  muficians,  fee  Burney’s  Difiertation. 
f  Hidden  talents .]  Tu  licet  et  Thamyram  fuperes  atque  Orphea  cantu. 

Non  erit  ignore  gratia  magna  lyrre. 
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The  advice  of  Timotheus,  .in  this  fpeech,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  fuits 
Harmonides,  but  may  be  applied  to  all  thofe  who  pant  for  glory,  and  po¬ 
pular  applaufe ;  as  I  had  the  fame  ambition,  therefore,  I  was  refolved  to 
follow  it,  and  for  that  purpofe  confidered  with  myfelf  who  was  the  greateft 
man  in  this  city,  whofe  judgement  others  would  rely  on,  and  on  whom  alone 
I  might  fafely  depend,  when  you  occurred  to  me  as  the  proper  perfon ;  one 
in  whom  all  virtues  are  united,  the  rule,  as  it  were,  and  ftandard  of  per¬ 
fection,  If  you  had  feen  my  works,  and  praifed  them  (and  much  I  ivifh 
you  had),  I  fhould  have  gained  the  defired  end  of  all  my  labours,  and,  bv 
your  favour  alone,  acquired  the  approbation  of  all.  To  have  preferred  any 
other  fuffrage  to  your’s,  would  have  been  unpardonable  folly  :  to  one  alone 
I  would  truft  my  caufe,  which  would  be  the  fame  as  if  I  had  fhewn  myfelf 
to  all  mankind ;  for  you  are  of  more  confequence  than  all  :  the  kings  of 
Sparta  had  two  voices,  and  every  body  elfe  but  one  ;  but  you  unite  in  your- 
felf  the  power  of  the  ephori,  and  of  the  fenate  alfo.  In  learning,  indeed, 
you  ought  always  to  prefide  and  direCt,  becaufe  you  are  always  candid  and 
judicious,  and  therefore  it  is,  that,  alarmed  as  1  am  at  the  difficulty  of  my 
undertaking,  I  repofe  full  confidence  in  you  ;  and  the  rather,  as  I  think  you 
will  be  favourable  to  me,  becaufe  I  belong  to  the  fame  city,  which  you 
have  yourfelf  been  fo  great  an  ornament  to,  both  in  your  public  and  private 
capacity  :  if  the  majority  of  votes  fhould  chance  to  be  again  ft  me,  you,  and 
the  few  fuch  as  you,  may  yet  prevail,  make  up  the  deficiency,  and,  as  you 
always  do  corredt  every  thing  that  is  amifs,  fet  all  to  rights  again.  It  will 
not  fatisfy  my  ambition  that  1  have  been  formerly  admired,  that  I  am  al¬ 
ready  celebrated,  and  that  men  praife  my  eloquence;  I  prize  all  this  as 
iliadows,  and  mere  nothing,  in  comparifon  with  your  applaufe,  which  is  the 
great  end  of  all :  I  would  have  no  doubts  or  uncertainty  about  my  merit, 
but  be  pronounced  at  once  the  beft  of  all  men  : — but  before  I  enter  the 
lifts,  in  fuch  a  noble  conteft,  fliall  I  not  hope  for  fome  propitious  omen  ? 
Confirm  it,  gracious  gods,  and  give  your  fandtion  to  the  praife  1  have  receiv¬ 
ed,  that  hereafter  I  may  appear  with  confidence.  He  need  not  fear  to  ftand 
on  any  ground,  who  has  conquered  at  Olympia. 
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*2* his  little  Piece  feems  iniperfeR ,  being  only  a  Kind  of  Procemium ,  or  Preface ,  to  a 
long  Speech ,  fuppofed  to  have  been  fpoken  by  Lucian,  before  a  large  AJfembly  in 
Macedonia ,  when  he  travelled  through  Greece *  His  Account  of  JE/r  ion’s  PiSture 
is  curious ,  and  gives  us  a  favourable  Opinion  of  the  State  of  the  polite  Arts  in  his 
tfime,  <The  Speech  both  begins  and  ends  abruptly* 

9 

WOULD  to  heaven  I  could  imitate  Herodotus !  I  will  not  fay  in  every 

thing,  for  that  is  beyond  my  hopes,  but  even  in  one  of  his  perfec¬ 
tions  *  either  the  beauty  of  his  didtion,  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  the 
native  fweetnefs  of  his  Ionic  dialed,  the  richnefs  of  his  fenti  clients,  or  any 
other  of  thofe  numberlefs  and  inimitable  graces,  which  he  is  matter  of :  the 
manner,  indeed,  in  which  he  made  himfelf  and  his  hiftory  known,  may 
eafily  be  followed  :  for,  when  he  failed  from  Caria  into  Greece,  he  con- 
fideved  within  himfelf  how  he  might  mod  expeditioufly,  and  with  the  lead 
trouble,  render  himfelf  and  his  writings  mod  confpicuous  ;  to  go  round  to  the 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  and  Lacedaemonians,  one  after  another, 
he  rightly  judged  would  have  been  a  laborious,  and  a  tedious  talk  :  he 
thought  it  a  wrong  method  to  divide  his  work  into  fo  many  little  parts,  to 
make  himfelf  known  amongd  men,  and  bent  his  thoughts  towards  fome 
method  of  finding  all  Greece  affembled  together,  when  the  great  Olympic 
games  began,  and  the  hidorian,  feizing  on  this  favourable  opportunity,  the 
circumdance  which  he  had  long  wifhed  for,  the  council  and  nobles  all  met, 
came  into  the  lower  part  of  the  temple,  and  produced  himfelf  before  them, 
not  as  a  fpe&ator,  but  a  candidate  in  the  lids,  there  repeated  his  hidory, 
and  fo  charmed  every  hearer,  that  his  nine  books  were  honoured  with  the 
names  of  the  nine  Mufes. 

From  this  time  he  was  better  known  than  all  the  conquerors  there,  every 
body  repeated  the  name  of  Herodotus ;  many  had  themfelves  heard  him  at 
the  great  aflembly,  and  as  many  had  been  told  of  him  by  others  :  they  dif- 

tinguilhed 


t 


HE  RODOTUS. 


tingutthed  him,  they  pointed  him  out,  and  cried,  *  that  is  he,  that  is  He¬ 
rodotus,  who  wrote  our  battles  with  the  Perfians,  in  the  Ionic  dialed!,  and 
celebrated  our  vi&ories  in  his  divine  fongs.  Thus  did  he  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  conqueft,  the  univerfal  fufFrage  of  admiring  Greece,  and  his  triumph  was 
adorned,  not  by  one  herald,  but  by  every  city  whofe  inhabitants  had  been 
eye-witnefie$  of  that  magnificent  fpedtacle.  In  this,  nearefl:  path  to  fame 
and  honour,  he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Hippias  the  Sop  hill,  Prodicus* 
Anaximenes,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  and  many  others,  who  repeated  their 

works  before  the  general  aflembly,  and  became,  in  a  fliort  time,  univerfally 

♦ 

celebrated  and  admired. 

But  why  need  I  mention  ancient  orators,  fophifts,  and  hlftorians,  when 
a  recent  example  is  before  us,  of  AStion  the  painter,  who  fo  lately  produced 
his  pidlure  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  at  the  fame  place,  and  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  Proxenidas,  the  chief  judge,  was  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  he 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

You  will  naturally  afk  what  there  could  be  fo  extraordinary  in  this  picture, 
as  to  induce  the  judge  to  take  ^Etion,  who  was  a  ftranger,  for  his  fon  in 
law  :  it  is  now  in  Italy,  where  I  have  feen,  and  am,  therefore,  able  to  give 
you  a  full  defer  ip  tion  of  it. 

The  f  feene  is  a  handfome  inner  chamber,  with  a  nuptial  bed  in  it,  on 
which  Roxana,  a  mod  beautiful  virgin,  is  reclining,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  as  afhatned  of  looking  up  to  Alexander,  who  ftands  by  her. 
She  is  attended  by  feveral  fmiling  Cupids,  one  of  whom  is  behind,  lifting  up 
her  veil,  and  difeovering  her  beauties  to  the  bridegroom ;  whilft  another,  in 
the  character  of  a  flave,  pulls  off  her  flipper,  that  fhe  may  lie  down;  an¬ 
other  lays  hold  on  Alexander’s  robe,  and  feems  drawing  him,  with  all  his 
flrength,  towards  the  bride  :  he  has  a  garland  in  his  hand,  which  he  offers 
her;  Hephzeftion  ftands  clofe  to  him,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  leaning 


*  This  is  be. ]  Ovrtq  et  dicier — Hie  eft.  Juv. 

f  Tbcfccnc  is,  The  pi&ure  here  fo  accurately  deferibed  by  Lucian,  had  undoubtedly 

no  inconfiderable  /hare  of  merit;  a  better  proof  of  this  cannot  be  given,  than  that  the  immortal 
Raphael  was  fo  tfruck  with  it,  as  to  paint  one  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  wherein  he  adheres  clofely 
in  every  part  to  Lucian’s  defeription,  except  that  our  author  lays  his  feene  in  the  inner  chamber 
of  ahoufe,  and  Raphael  in  a  camp.  Raphael's  pi&ure  made  part  of  the  furniture  of  his  own 
bed  -chamber,  and  is  now  at  his  villa  near  Rome  ;  there  are  prints  from  it,  engraved  by,  and 
may  be  found  in  Hamilton's  Colleaion  of  the  Italian  School.  The  French  painter,  Coypel, 
likewife  employed  his  pencil  on  this  fiory,  which  he  has  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manlier : 

his  print  is  reckoned  a  very  good  one. 
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on  a  beauuful  youth,  whom  I  take  to  be  Hymen,  though  there  is  no  name 

infcribed  over  him  ;  in  another  part  of  the  picture  are  a  number  of  Cupids, 

* 

fporting  with  Alexander’s  armour,  two  of  them,  like  porters,  fweating  un¬ 
der  a  burthen,  carrying  his  fpear,  with  two  more  at  a  little  diftance,  one 
lying  upon  his  fhield,  and  borne,  like  a  king  in  triumph,  by  feveral,  who 
take  hold  of  the  handles  of  it,  whilft  the  other  gets  into  his  coat  of  mail, 
and  conceals  himfelf,  as  if  with  a  defign  to  frighten  the  reft  if  they  come 
that  way  :  nor  are  thefe  fports  without  defign,  as  the  artift  meant  by  them 
to  point  out  the  hero’s  paffion  for  war,  and  to  (hew  that,  how  much  foever 
he  might  be  in  love  with  Roxana,  he  had  not  forgot  his  arms.  The  pidture, 
it  may  be  obferved,  had  fomething  nuptial  in  it,  which  might  recommend 
iEtion  to  the  daughter  of  Proxenidas,  as  the  marriage  of  Alexander  was 
a  type  of  his  own,  and  the  hero,  whofe  wedding  was  reprefented,  a  kind  of 
bridefman  to  the  painter,  who  went  away  equally  happy, 

Herodotus,  (to  return  to  him,)  fung  the  victories  of  Greece  before  the 
Olympic  judges,  and  acquired  immortal  honour ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  com¬ 
pare  niyfelf  to  that  great  writer,  though,  in  one  thing,  there  feems  to  be  a 
fimilarity  between  us  ;  when  I  firft  came  into  Macedonia,  I  confidered  within 
niyfelf  in  what  manner  I  (hould  a£t  ;  I  wifhed  to  make  myfelf  known  to 
every  one,  but  to  go  round  to  every  city  was  a  difficult  talk  :■  I  thought  it 
heft,  therefore,  to  come  before  your  great  afiembly,  and  addrefs  myfelf  to 
you,  the  flower  of  all  Macedonia  ;  not  from  lanes,  or  corners,  not  from 
Pi  fa  itfclf,  but  from  a  nobler  city;  not  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  not  a 
croud  gathered  to  a  fpedtacle,  and  liftening  to  an  Herodotus  ;  but  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  orators,  hiftorians,  and  fophifts.  of  the  firft  rank;  far  fuperior  to 
any  thing  at  the  Olympic  games.  I  cannot  compare  myfelf  to  a  Glaucus,  a 
Milo,  or  Polydamas,  that  would  be  vain-glorious ;  and  yet  if  you  confidcr 
me  feparately,  and  as  a  candidate  in  my  own  profeffion,  I  lhall,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  be  intituled  to  your  eftcem  and  approbation. 
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This  feems  to  have  been  an  Oration ,  or,  perhaps ,  only  Part  of  one,  fpoken  by  Lu¬ 
cian,  before  fome  popular  Affembly  at  Athens,  probably  before  he  had  dijlingutfjed 
himfelf  as  a  Writer .  As  a  Foreigner,  he  endeavours  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the 
Athenians ,  and  to  conciliate  the  public  Favour .  The  Comparifon,  which  he  draws 
between  Anacharfis  and  himfelf,  though  it  favours  rather  too  much  of  authorial 
Vanity,  is  ingenious ,  and  his  artful  Addrefs  to  tzvo  leading  Men,  towards  the  End 
of  the  Difcourfe,  Jhews  a  Know  lege  of  Mankind,  which,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  of 
no  little  Service  to  him . 

4 

ANACHARSIS  was  not  the  firft  who  came  out  of  Scythia  to  learn  the 

arts  of  Greece;  for  before  him  Toxaris,  a  man  of  great  wifdom  and 
knowlege,  and  one  who  had  a  tafte  for  truth  and  beauty,  travelled  thither: 
he  was  not  of  royal  or  noble  race,  but  a  plebeian  of  that  country,  one  of 
thofe  whom  they  call  *  Odtipedes,  which  fignifies  matter  of  two  oxen,  and 
one  waggon ;  he  never  returned  to  Scythia,  but  died  at  Athens ;  foon  after 
which  he  was  ranked  amongft  the  heroes  ;  and  the  Athenians,  to  this  day, 
offer  up  an  annual  facrificeto  him,  under  the  title  of  the  foreign  phyfician  : 
how  he  came  by  this  appellation,  and  why  he  was  thus  honoured  as  a  fon  of 
iEfculapius,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  learn  it  is  not 
the  Scythians  alone  who  beftow  immortality,  and  fend  meffengers  to  f  Za- 
molxis,  but  that  the  Athenians  alfo  deify  their  Scythian  heroes. 

•  During  the  time  of  the  great  %  plague,  the  wife  of  Architelcs,  the  Areo- 
% 

*  Oeiipcdcs* ]  Eight- footed. — Becaufe  they  were  matters,  or  owners,  of  two  oxen.  Small 
farmers  to  be  fure. 

f  Zcwtolxis,)  The  great  deity  of  the  Scythians;  who  believed  that  if  they  lived  a  good  life, 
they  fhould  meet  him  in  the  regions  of  the  blefled.  Every  five  years  this  barbarous  people  lent 
what  they  called  a  meflenger  to  him;  the  manner  of  which  was  no  Id's  lingular  than  cruel  : 
when  they  had  fixed  on  the  perfon  to  be  immortalized,  they  drew  out  three  pikes,  or  javelins, 
and  threw  the  man  up  into  the  air,  if  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  upon  one  of  the  javelins, 
and  be  killed  by  it,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  propitious  omen,  and  that  Zamolxis  accepted  the 
vi&im,  and  would  favour  them  in  every  undertaking;  if  he  did  not  die  with  the  wounds,  they 
confidered  him  as  a  rafeal,  and  tried  the  experiment  on  fome  other  perfon.  This  ttory  is  told 

by  Herodotus. 

t  Plagueh\  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  As  related  by  Thucydides. 
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pagite,  faw,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  figure  of  Toxaris  ftanding  by 
her,  and  commanding  her  to  tell  the  Athenians,  that  the  peftilence  would 
ceafe,  if  they  fprinkled  the  ftreets  of  the  city  with  wine ;  by  repeating  this 
(for  the  Athenians  followed  the  advice),  whether  it  was  that  the  fmell  arif- 
ingfrom  the  wine  difpelled  the  noxious  vapours,  or  that  Toxaris,  who  was 
a  fkilful  phyfician,  made  ufe  of  any  other  means,  the  plague  was  flayed  ;  in 
confideration  of  this,  a  white  horfe  is  annually  facrificed  at  his  tomb,  on  the 
fpot  where  Dimaenete  was  fuppofed  to  have  feen  him,  when  he  prefcribed  the 
remedy,  and  where  Toxaris  was  buried,  with  an  infcription,  at  prefent  fcarce 
legibile.  There  was  likewife  a  fmall  pillar,  with  a  figure  of  Toxaris,  who  held 
an  out-ftretched  bow  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  book,  both  which 
are  ftill  to  be  feen,  though  one  half  of  the  monument,  and  the  face  of  the 
man  are  deftroyed  by  time.  Not  far  from  the  double  gate,  and  on  the  left, 
as  you  go  to  the  Academy,  you  will  find  the  little  tomb,  and  part  of  the 
pillar  lying  on  the  ground  ;  it  is  always  crowned  with  garlands,  and  feve- 
ral  perfons,  it  is  faid,  by  reforting  to  it,  have  been  cured  of  fevers  :  nor  is 
this  improbable  ;  as  Toxaris  formerly  preferved  the  whole  city* 

It  was  during  the  life  of  Toxaris  (and  this  is  the  reafon  why  I  mentioned 
him)  that  Anacharfis  came  into  Greece  ;  and  when  he  landed  at  the  Piraus, 
being  a  barbarian,  and  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  country,  ignorant  of  every 
thing  in  it,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  himfelf,  he  fuffercd  no  little 
uneafinefs  :  his  drefs  and  arms  rendered  him  an  objedt  of  derifion  to  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  he  could  find  no  body  who  underftood  his  language;  infomuch 
that  he  began  at  length  to  repent  of  his  journey,  and  refolved,  though  he 
had  but  juft  fet  foot  in  Athens,  to  turn  back  again,  fail  to  the  Bofpho- 
rus,  and  make  the  beft  of  his  way  home:  in  this  fituation,  Toxaris,  like  a 
good  genius,  met  him  as  he  entered  the  Ceramicus;  attracted  by  his  foreign 
habit,  he  came  up  to  him ;  it  is,  indeed,  moft  probable  that  he  mud  have 
known  Anacharfis,  who  was  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  in  Scythia,  though  he 
might  not  recolledt  Toxaris,  who  was  drefied  in  the  Grecian  manner,  with¬ 
out  a  girdle,  or  a  fword,  clofe  lhaved,  and,  in  fhort,  appearing  in  all  ref- 
pedts  as  a  native  of  Athens,  fuch  an  entire  change  had  time  wrought  in  him. 
Are  not  you,  faid  Toxaris,  in  the  Scythian  tongue,  Anacharfis,  the  fon  of 
Daucetus  ?  Anacharfis  Died  tears  of  joy,  at  thus  meeting  with  a  man  who 

*  Several  perfons,  WV.]  This  favours  much  of  Romifh  fuperftition,  nor  can  we  at  all  recon¬ 
cile  the  ftrange  credulity  of  Lucian  in  this  point,  with  his  general  character. 


could 
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could  fpeak  his  language,  and  feemed  to  know  him  fo  well ;  how  came  you, 
faid  he,  flranger,  to  know  me?  I  am  your  countryman,  replied  the  other,, 
though,  being  of  inferior  rank,  you  do  not  recoiled:  me;  my  name  is  Toxa¬ 
ris.  And  are  you,  faid  Anacharfis,  that  Toxaris  whom  I  have  heard  fo  much 
of,  who  left  his  wife  and  family  in  Scythia,  in  fearch  of  Grecian  literature, 
and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  now  lives  honoured  and  revered  by  the  great- 
eft  perfons  in  it  ?  I  am  he,  faid  Toxaris.  Know  then,  replied  Anacharfis, 
that  I  am  your  difciple  and  follower;  flruck  with  the  fame  pafilon  as  your- 
felf  for  Grecian  knowlege,  I  left  my  native  country,  and  have  fuffered  fo 
many  hardfhips  in  my  journey  hither,  that  if  I  had  not  lit  on  you,  I  had  de¬ 
termined,  before  fun-fet,  to  go  back  to  my  fhip,  fuch  uneafincfs  did  I  feel 
at  being  totally  ignorant  of  every  thing  around  me;  but,  by  our  country's 
gods,  by  Zamolxis,  and  the  *  fcymitar,  I  now  intreat  thee,  Toxaris,  to  take 
a  flranger  under  thy  protection,  lead  me  round  the  city,  and  ihew  me  every 
thing  that  is  worth  feeing  in  it;  explain  to  me  rhe  laws  of  Athens,  her  manners, 

'  her  rites  and  ceremonies,  her  policy,  and  cuftoms;  bring  me  acquainted 
with  her  great  men,  fhew  me  all  thofe  things  which  induced  you,  as  well  as 
myfelf,  to  take  fo  long  a  journey,  and  do  not  fuffer  me  to  return  home  with¬ 
out  a  thorough  knowlege  of  them. 

It  was  not  (replied  Toxaris),  like  a  lover  of  fcience,  after  coming  to  the 
very  door,  thus  to  talk  of  retreating;  be  of  good  courage,  however,  my 
friend,  for  you  fhall  not  go  back  fo  foon  as  you  intended  ;  this  city  will  nor 
fo  eafily  part  from  you,  nor  does  it  want  allurements  fufficient  to  detain  a 
flranger  in  it,  but  will  lay  hold  on  you  fo  ftrongly,  that  you  will  foon  forget 
even  your  wife  and  children,  if  you  have  left  any  behind  you.  And,  now,. 

I  will  tell  you  how  you  may  get  a  complete  view  of  Athens,  and  of  every 
thing  remarkable  throughout  all  Greece;  there  is  here  a  great  and  wife  man,, 
a  native  of  this  place,  who  has  travelled  through  Afia  and  ./Egypt,  well- 
known  to  the  firfi:  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  though  he  is  himfelf  poor  and 
indigent;  you  will  find  him  old,  like  me,  and  habited  like  a  plebeian,  yet, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  wifdom,  and  many  virtues  which  he  pofleffes, 
admired  and  efleemed  by  all  the  citizens,  who  acknowlege  him  as  their  le- 
giflator,  and  live  and  a<5t  as  he  diredts  them  :  if  you  can  make  him  your 
friend,  and  experience  how  great  a  man  he  is,  you  will  have  in  him  alone, 

.all  Greece;  the  fummit  and  perfection  of  every  thing  that  is  to  be  feen  os 

*  Stymitar,]  See  Lucian’s  Toxaris,  where  this  oath  is  explained, 
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known  amongft  us  :  I  cannot  confer  a  greater  favour,  than  to  introduce  an<J, 
recommend  you  to  him. 

Let  us  not  then  delay,  faid  Anacharfis ;  bring  us  together,  I  befeech  you, 
Toxaris,  as  foon  as  poffible;  but  I  fear  he  will  be  difficult  of  accefs,  and, 
perhaps,  pay  no  regard  to  your  recommendation.  Never  fear  that,  faid 
Toxaris,  I  know  I  {hall  do  him  the  greateft  favour,  by  giving  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  {hewing  kindnefs  to  a  ftrangcr ;  follow  me,  and  you  fhall  foon  ex¬ 
perience  his  hospitality,  juftice,  candour,  and  benevolence ;  and  fee,  my 
friend,  as  if  fent  by  heaven’s  appointment,  he  approaches  towards  us ;  that 
is  he  who  comes  this  way,  he  feenis  wrapped  in  meditation,  and  is  talking 
to  himfelf. 

Toxaris  then  went  up  to  Solon;  I  have  brought  you,  faid  he,  a  valuable 
prefent,  a  ftranger,  who  (lands  in  need  of  your  friendftiip  and  protection  ; 
a  Scythian  by  birth,  who  has  left  his  country  and  family  to  live  with  us,  and 
fee  the  wonders  of  Greece.  1  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  ftiorteft  way  to  be 
acquainted  with  every  thing,  and  every  body  worth  knowing  here,  and  for 
this  purpofe  I  have  brought  him  to  you.  If  I  have  any  knowlege  of  Solon, 
I  doubt  not  but  he  will  treat  him  hofpitably,  pay  him  public  honours,  and 
adopt  him  a  citizen  of  Greece. 

And.  now  (turning  to  the  Scythian),  Anacharfis,  he  cried,  you  have  feen 
Solon,  and  in  him  every  thing;  he  is  Athens;  he  is  Greece ;  you  are  no 
longer  a  ftrangcr  here ;  all  men  know',  and  all  love  you;  fo  much  depends 
on  this  good  old  man ;  living  with  him  you  will  foon  forget  Scythia;  you 
reap  the  rewrard  of  your  travels,  the  great  end  of  all  your  labour;  here  you 
fee  the  Grecian  laws,  and  the  philofophy  of  Athens.  Acknowlege  yourfelf 
at  length  the  happieft  of  mankind,  to  be  thus  bleffed  with  Solon's  friend¬ 
ship. 

How  much  Solon  was  plcafed  with  the  prefent  which  Toxaris  had  made 
him,  and  all  that  he  faid  on  the  occafion,  would  be  tedious  to  relate  ;  fuffice 
it  to  obferve,  that  they  afterwards  lived  together,  So!on  (hewing  him  every 
thing,  inftrudting,  and  recommending  him,  taking  every  method  to  make 
him  live  eafily  and  happily  in  Greece  :  whilft  Anacharfis,  on  his  part,  admir¬ 
ed  the  wtfdom  of  Solon  fo  much,  that  he  would  never  ftir  from  him  ;  for, 
as  Toxaris  had  foretold,  from  Solon  alone,  in  a  ihort  time,  he  knew  every 
thing,  became  acquainted  with  every  body,  and  was  univerfally  efteemed ; 
his  approbation,  indeed,  was  a  matter  of  no  little  confequence,  for  all  men 
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confidered  him  as  their  great  legiflator,  and  implicitly  obeyed  him,  al¬ 
ways  loving  and  valuing  thofe  whole  condudt  he  applauded.  Anacharfis 
was,  moreover,  initiated  into  the  facred  myfteries,  the  only  barbarian  who 
ever  enjoyed  that  privilege,  having  before  been  made  a  denizen  of  Athens ; 
if  we  may  believe  Theoxenus,  who  relates  this  of  him  :  nor  would  he  ever, 
I  fuppofe,  have  returned  into  Scythia,  if  the  death  of  Solon  had  not  driven 
him  out  of  Greece. 

And,  now,  you  will  expedf,  no  doubt,  that  I  fhould  put  an  end  to  my  tale, 
and  inform  you  for  what  purpofe  I  brought  Toxaris  and  Anacharfis  thus  out 
out  of  Scythia,  and  old  Solon  to  Athens  :  the  truth  is,  fomething  parallel  to 
Anacharfis’s  adventures  happened  to  myfelf ;  by  the  Graces,  I  befeech  you, 
my  friends,  be  not  angry  at  the  fimile,  or  becaufe  I  compare  myfelf  to  a 
man  of  fuch  rank  and  family  j  he  was  a  barbarian  as  well  as  myfelf,  and,  I 
hope,  you  will  own,  a  Syrian  is  not  inferior  to  a  Scythian.  I  do  not  mean  to 
draw  the  comparifon  with  regard  to  his  birth,  but  to  other  circumftances ; 
for,  when  I  firft  came  an  utter  ftranger  to  your  city,.  I  was  ftruck  with  the 
fize  and  beauty  of  it,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  its  dignity,  and  fplendor. 
I  was  aftonifhed,  and  loft  in  admiration,  like  the  *  young  man  at  the  palace 
of  Menelaus  :  and  well  I  might  be  at  the  fight  of  a  city  fo  grand,  noble,  and 
fiourifhing. 

In  this  fituation,  I  confidered  what  I  fhould  do;  I  had  refolved  to  give  you1 
a  fpeeimen  of  my  abilities  as  an  orator  ;  how  indeed  could  I  pafs  over  in  fi- 
lence,  fuch  a  fubjedt!  I  enquired,  therefore,  (for  I  will  confefs  the  truth) 
who  were  the  principal  men  in  the  city,  to  whom  I  might  apply,  as  patrons, 
who  would  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  me  :  very  foon,  not  one  or  two  bar¬ 
barians,  like  Toxaris  and  Anacharfis,  but  numbers;  all,  indeed,  whom  I 
met,  told  me  the  fame  thing  ;  however,  though  in  different  words,  Know, 
ftranger,  they  all  cried,  there  are  in  this  city  many  good  and  fenfible  men, 
nor  will  you  find  fo  many,  perhaps,  any  where  elfe;  but  there  are  two,  fupc- 
rior  in  rank  and  dignity,  as  well  as  in  goodnefs  to  all  the  reft,  in  learning 
and  elegance,  equal  to  the  ten  famous  orators  of  Greece  ;  fuch  favourites  of 
the  people,  that  they  are  univerfally  beloved,  which  is  the  greateft  happinefs- 
to  the  commonwealth  :  whatever  they  command  is  performed,  for  they  com¬ 
mand  nothing  but  what  is  good  :  great  as  they  are,  they  leave  no  room  for 
envy;  refpedtable  for  their  kindnefs,  benevolence,  and  hofpitality;  at  the* 


*  Toungman .]  See  Homer’s  Odyfley,  B,  IV,  1*  74=.. 
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lame  time,  how  mild  they  are,  and  how  eafy  of  accefs  you  will  foon  know, 
and  may  report  to  others  :  what  will  molt  excite  your  wonder  is,  that  they  are 
both  to  be  found  in  the  fame  houfe,  a  fon  and  father ;  the  latter  you  would 
take  for  a  Solon,  a  Pericles,  or  Ariftides  ;  the  former,  tall,  and  with  a  form 
full  of  manly  beauty,  captivates  you  at  firft  light ;  but  if  he  fpeaks,  your  ears 
are  charmed  and  riveted  to  him,  fuch  wondrous  eloquence  is  the  youth  pof- 
feffed  of :  when  he  comes  into  the  fenate,  the  whole  city  liftens  to  him,  as 
the  Athenians,  they  tell  us,  did  to  the  fon  of  Clinias.  They  repented,  in¬ 
deed,  of  their  love  for  Alcibiades,  but  the  whole  nation  loves,  and  reverences 
this  youth  :  he  is  the  joy  and  happinefs  of  all,  a  public  good.  If  he  and  his 
father  receive  and  honour  you  with  their  friendlhip,  the  city  is  yours ;  they 
need  only,  by  the  waving  of  a  hand,  to  fignify  their  opinion  of  you,  and 
your  fortune  is  made. 

Such,  I  fwear  by  almighty  Jove  (if  an  oath  is  neceffary  to  confirm  it),  was 
the  general  voice  :  and  by  experience,  I  know  it  is  not  half  what  they  might 
have  faid.  This,  therefore,  as  the  *  Coan  poet  fays,  is  not  a  time  for 
idlenefs  and  delays  :  1  tnuft  pull  every  rope,  fay,  and  do  all  I  can,  to 
gain  their  patronage  and  friendlhip  ;  fo  lhall  I  make  a  profperous  voyage,  the 
Iky  will  be  ferene,  the  waves  placid,  and  I  fhall  foon  arrive  at  the  defired 
haven. 


Coan  poet.]  Bacchylides, 


ZEUXIS: 


This  feems  to  he  another  Oration,  probably  fpoken  by  Lucian,  before  the  fame  AJfem- 
bly ,  and  in  the  fame  Place  as  the  loft,  which  he  alludes  to  in  the  firjl  Sentence :  the 
Example  of  Zeuxis  is  extremely  appofite  to  the  Purpofe,  as  well  as  that  of  Anti- 
ochu  s.  Both  the  Stories  are  curious  and  entertaining . 


A 


S  foon  as  I  was  got  home  the  other  day,  after  having  repeated  my  ora¬ 
tion,  feveral  of  my  auditors  came,  (as  I  am  fpeakingto  friends,  I  may 
venture  to  mention  it,)  embraced,  and  complimented  me  highly  on  the  oc- 
cafion  :  their  extravagant  praifes  made  me  blulh ;  partly,  indeed,  for  fear 
that  I  fliould  not  hereafter  anfwer  their  expectations  ;  what  they  principally 
dwelt  on,  was  the  novelty  of  every  thing  I  had  faid.  What  an  admirable 
fpeech,  they  cried,  how  clever  he  muff  be  at  invention  !  how  wonderfully 
new  !  They  muft  furely  have  been  greatly  affeCted,  or  they  would  not  have 
flattered  a  ftranger  in  this  manner ;  the  excefs  of  their  praifes,  to  fay  the 
truth,  gave  me  no  little  uneafinefs;  and  when  they  were  gone,  I  faid  to  my- 
felf,  was  there  nothing  in  my  writings  worthy  of  commendation  but  the  no¬ 
velty  of  them  ?  is  there  no  judicious  obfervance  of  ancient  rules,  no  Attic 
elegance,  no  art  in  the  compofition,  no  fenfible  reflections,  no  flyle  or  beauty  ? 
Surely  if  there  had,  they  would  not  have  praifed  them  thus,  for  being  ftrange 
and  uncommon  :  they  might,  after  all,  have  been  ^harmed  principally  with 
this  ;  for,  as  Homer  tells  us. 

Novel  lays  attract  our  ravifh’d  ears* 

And  vet*  not  with  this  alone,  but  partly  with  the  other  perfections  which 


T1511  yay>  f/.aWo»  wiro$t 

Hr<{  axuomm  i/tvram  app’^rctarai* 

which  Pope  thus  tran dates, 

— Novel  lays  attra&  our  ravi/h'd  ears, 
But  old  the  mind  with  inattention  hears 
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fame  time,  how  mild  they  are,  and  how  eafy  of  accefs  you  will  foon  know,  * 
and  may  report  to  others  :  what  will  moft  excite  your  wonder  is,  that  they  are 
both  to  be  found  in  the  fame  houfe,  a  fon  and  father :  the  latter  you  would 
take  for  a  Solon,  a  Pericles,  or  Ariftides ;  the  former,  tall,  and  with  a  form 
full  of  manly  beauty,  captivates  you  atfirft  fight;  but  if  he  fpeaks,  your  ears 
are  charmed  and  riveted  to  him,  fuch  wondrous  eloquence  is  the  youth  pof- 
feffed  of:  when  he  comes  into  the  fenate,  the  whole  city  liltens  to  him,  as 
the  Athenians,  they  tell  us,  did  to  the  fon  of  Clinias.  They  repented,  in¬ 
deed,  of  their  love  for  Alcibiades,  but  the  whole  nation  loves,  and  reverences 
this  youth  :  he  is  the  joy  and  happinefs  of  all,  a  public  good.  If  he  and  his 
father  receive  and  honour  you  with  their  friendfhip,  the  city  is  yours ;  they 
need  only,  by  the  waving  of  a  hand,  to  fignify  their  opinion  of  you,  and 
your  fortune  is  made. 

Such,  I  fwear  by  almighty  Jove  (if  an  oath  is  neceffary  to  confirm  it),  was 
the  general  voice  :  and  by  experience,  I  know  it  is  not  half  what  they  might 
have  faid.  This,  therefore,  as  the  *  Coan  poet  fays,  is  not  a  time  for 
idlenefs  and  delays  :  I  mult  pull  every  rope,  fay,  and  do  all  I  can,  to 
gain  their  patronage  and  friendlhip  ;  fo  fhali  I  make  a  profperous  voyage,  the 
Iky  will  be  ferene,  the  waves  placid,  and  I  lhall  foon  arrive  at  the  defired 
haven. 

>Coctn  poet.]  Bacchylides. 


ZEUXIS; 


*this  ferns  to  be  another  Oration,  probably  Jpoken  by  Lucian,  before  the  fame  Affem- 
bly,  and  in  the  fame  Place  as  the  lajl,  which  he  alludes  to  in  the  firjl  Sentence :  the 
Example  of  Zeuxis  is  extremely  appofite  to  the  Purpofe ,  as  well  as  that  of  Anti- 
ochus.  Both  the  Stories  are  curious  and  entertaining . 


A 


S  foon  as  I  was  got  home  the  other  day,  after  having  repeated  my  ora¬ 
tion,  feveral  of  my  auditors  came,  (as  I  am  fpeaking  to  friends,  I  may 
venture  to  mention  it,)  embraced,  and  complimented  me  highly  on  the  oc~ 
cafion :  their  extravagant  praifes  made  me  blufh ;  partly,  indeed,  for  fear 

9 

that  I  Ihould  not  hereafter  anfwer  their  expectations ;  what  they  principally 
dwelt  on,  was  the  novelty  of  every  thing  I  had  faid.  What  an  admirable 
fpeech,  they  cried,  how  clever  he  mutt  be  at  invention  !  how  wonderfully 
new  !  They  muft  furely  have  been  greatly  affedted,  or  they  would  not  have 
flattered  a  ftranger  in  this  manner ;  the  excefs  of  their  praifes,  to  fay  the 
truth,  gave  me  no  little  uneafinefs  $  and  when  they  were  gone,  I  faid  to  my- 
felf,  was  there  nothing  in  my  writings  worthy  of  commendation  but  the  no¬ 
velty  of  them  ?  is  there  no  judicious  obfervance  of  ancient  rules,  no  Attic 
elegance,  no  art  in  the  compofition,  no  fenfible  reflections,  no  ftyle  or  beauty  ? 
Surely  if  there  had,  they  would  not  have  praifed  them  thus,  for  being  ftrange 
and  uncommon  ;  they  mighr,  after  all,  have  been  charmed  principally  with 
this ;  for,  as  Homver  tells  us. 

Novel  lays  attract  our  raviih’d  ears. 

And  yet,  not  with  this  alone,  but  partly  with  the  other  perfe&ions  which 


T *,9  y&z  ao4$K>  fjLOtXKot  f  macfts  ur?*  dt$funoit 
Htk  ctu»tovrt<rai  Hura.no 

which  Pope  thus  tranilates, 

— Novel  lays  attract  our  ravifli’d  ears, 
But  old  the  mind  with  inattention  hears. 
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I  mentioned ;  and  to  which,  their  novelty  ferved  as  a  crown,  or  ornament, 

to  fet  off  and  recommend  them,  fo  that  there  might  be  fome  parts  deferving 

% 

of  ferious  applaufe.  This  refledtion  Toothed  my  pride,  and  made  me  almoft 
believe  them,  when  they  told  me,  I  was  the  only  good  Grecian  writer,  a 
miracle  of  parts,  and  fo  forth  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  they  would  have  given 
this  kind  of  praife  to  a  mountebank. 

I  will  tell  you  a  ftory  of  Zeuxis.  That  famous  painter  feldom  chofe  to 
handle  trite  and  common  fubjedts,  fuch  as  heroes,  gods,  and  battles,  but 
always  endeavoured  to  ftrike  out  fomething  new,  and  exerted  all  his  art  and 
fkill  upon  it :  amongft  other  things,  he  painted  a  female  centaur,  with  two- 
young  ones :  there  is  an  exadt  copy  of  it  now  at  Athens the  original  was 
faid  to  have  been  lent  into  Italy  by  Sylla  the  Roman  general,,  and  loft  at  fea 
With  the  whole  cargo,  fomewhere,  1  believe,  near  Malta.  The  copy,  how¬ 
ever,  I  havefeen,  and  will  deferibe  to  you;  not  that  I  pretend  to  be  a  judge 
of  pidtures,  but  becaufe,  when  I  faw  it  in  a  painter’s  collection,  there,  it 
made  a  ftrong  impreffion  on  me,  and  I  perfedtly  recolledt  every  part  of  it. 

The  Centaur  is  lying  down  on  a  fmooth  turf;  that  part  which  reprefents 
a  mare,  is  ftretched  on  the  ground,  with  the  hind  feet  extended  backwards ; 
the  forefeet  not  reaching  out  as  if  lhe  laid  on  her  fide,,  but  one  of  them  as 
kneeling,  with  the  hoof  bent  under,  the  other  railed  up,  and  trampling  on 
the  grafs,  like  a  horfe  prepared  to  leap  :  lhe  holds  one  of  the  young  ones  in 
her  arms,  andfuckles  it  like  a  child  at  her  woman’s  breaft;.  and  the  other  at 
her  dugs  like  a  colt.  In  the  farther  part  of  the  pidture,  is  feen  a  male  cen¬ 
taur,  as  watching  from  a  place  of  obfervation,  fuppofed  to  be  the  father;  he 
is  behind,  and  difeovers  only  the  horfe  part  of  the  figure,  and  appears  fmil- 
ing,  {hewing  a  lyon’s  cub,  which  he  lifts  up,  as  if  to  frighten  the  young  ones 
in  fport. 

With  regard  to  corredtnefs  in  drawing,  the  colouring,  -}-  light  and  lhade,. 
fymmetry,  proportion,  and  other  beauties  of  this  pidture;  as  1  am  not  a  fufi- 
ficient  judge  of  the  art,.  I  leave  it  to  painters,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  explain 
and  illuftrate  them  :  what  I  principally  admire  in  Zeuxis  is,  his  lhewing  fo 

*  The  Centaur .]  The  picture  of  Zeuxis  is  very  exactly  and  accurately  deferibed  by  Lucian,  and 
according  to  his  account,  had  no  fmall  degree  of  merit  in  it.  Zeuxis,  if  we  may  credit  our  au¬ 
thor,  mu  ft  have  been  the  Stubbs  of  antiquity. 

+  Light  andjhade.]  Gr.  Xmccaui  &o*. — Umbrarum  rationem  ;  what  can  this  mean,  but  the 

knowlcge  oflight  and  {hade  ?  This,  however,  according  to  the  judgment  offome  modern  critics, 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
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much  variety,  and  all  the  riches  of  his  art,  in  the  management  of  one  fubject, 
reprefenting  a  man  fo  fierce  and  terrible,  the  hair  fo  nobly  difhevelled,  rough 

w  1 

and  flowing  over  the  fhoulders  where  it  joins  the  horfe,  and  the  countenance. 


though  fmiling,  amazingly  wild  and  favage :  the  female  Centaur  is  a  mo  ft 
beautiful  mare,  of  Thefialian  breed,  fuch  as  had  been  never  ridden,  or 
tamed:  all  the  upper  part  refembling  a  very  handfome  woman,  except  the 
ears,  which  are  like  a  fatyr’s  :  that  part  of  the  figure,  where  the  body  of  the 
woman  joins  to  that  of  the  horfe,  incorporating,  as  it  were,  inicnfibly,  and 
by  flow  degrees,  fo  that  you  can  fcarce  mark  the  tranfition,  deceiving  the 
fight  molt  agreeably  :  the  ferocity  that  appears  in  the  young  one?,  is,  more¬ 
over,  admirably  exprefied;  as  well  as  the  childilh  innocence  in  their  coun¬ 
tenances  when  they  look  towards  the  young  lyon,  clinging  at  the  fame  time 
to  the  breaft,  and  getting  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  their  mother. 

When  Zeuxis  produced  this  work,  he  expected,  no  doubt,  to  meet  with 
univerfal  approbation  from  the  fpedtators  ;  every  body,  indeed,  praifed  and 
admired  it  •,  and  how  could  they  dootherwife  ?  above  all  they  commended,  as 
my  friends  did  with  regard  to  me,  the  novelty  of  the  invention  ;  faid  it  was 
a  moft  uncommon  fubjedV,  and  unattempted  by  any  of  his  predeceflors. 
But,  when  Zeuxis  underftood  that  their  admiration  was  confined  entirely  to 
the  novelty  of  it,  and  that  they  parted  over  all  the  art  which  he  had  exerted 
in  it,  “  Cover  up  the  pidture,  faid  he  to>is  pupil,  and  let  it  be  carried  home, 
for  thefe  people  are  only  in  love  with  the  dregs,  as  it  were,  of  the  art,  and 
take  no  notice  of  the  real  merit  of  the  pidture,  the  novelty  of  the  performance 

alone, runs  away  with  all  thepraife  and  admiration/* 

Thus  did  Zeuxis  adt,  perhaps  with  too  much  refentment.  There  is  forne- 
thing  fimilar  to  it  in  what  happened  to  Antiochus,  firnamed  Socer,  in  his 
war  with  the  Gatlo-Grecians.  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  pleafe,  that  ftory  alfo. 
This  prince,  knowing  that  his  enemies  were  ftrong  and  numerous,  that  they 
had  a  powerful  phalanx  in  the  van,  armed  with  breaft-plates  of  brafs,  and 
twenty  thoufand  horfe  to  fupport  them  ;  befides,  eighty  chariots  with  feythes, 
and  as  many  without;  againft  all  thefe  he  had  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  his  own 
army  being  but  juft  raifed,  and  confifting  of  very  few  troops,  moft  of  them 
light-armed  foldiers,  both  horfe  and  foot;  he  thought  it  therefore  moft  pru¬ 
dent  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  if  poffihle,  and  conclude  a  peace  with  them  ; 
but  Theodotus,  the  Rhodian,  a  brave  and  fkilful  general,  coming  up,  exhort¬ 
ed  him  by  no  means  to  defpair.  Antiochus  had,  it  feems,  fixteen  elephants; 
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thefe,  he  advifed  him  carefully  to  conceal  behind  the  ranks,  fo  as  not  to  be 
feen  by  the  enemy  ;  when  the  trumpets  founded,  and  the  battle  began,  their 
horfe  advanced,  the  chariots  of  the  Gallo-Grecians  opened  to  give  them  way, 
when  four  of  the  elephants  ruflied  out  againft  one  party,  and  four  againft 
another,  eight  more  oppofed  the  chariot-drivers  :  this,  they  thought  would 
frighten  the  horfes,  and  make  the  enemy  fall  upon,  and  deftroy  one  another : 
and  fo  it  happened ;  for  neither  the  Gallo-Grecians  themfelves,  nor  their 
horfes,  having  ever  feen  an  elephant,  they  were  terrified  at  a  fight  fo  unfuf- 
petted,  and  even  before  the  monfters  approached,  as  foon  as  they  heard  them 
bellow  at  a  diftance,  and  faw  their  trunks  and  teeth  fhining  under  their  black 
hides,  as  if  they  would  tear  every  thing  to  pieces,  they  fled  away,  before  a 
dart  was  thrown,  in  the  uttnoft  confufion  :  the  foot,  in  the  mean  time,  flain 
by  each  other,  and  trod  upon  by  the  cavalry,  who  rufhed  upon  them  with 
all  their  force,  and  the  chariots  driving  back  upon  their  own  men,  which 
caufed  great  flaughter  amongft  them ;  as  *  Homer  fays. 

In  heaps  on  heaps,  the  foe  tumultuous  flies. 

The  horfes,  thus,  once  broke,  and  put  out  of  their  way,  were  routed  by 
the  elephants,  threw  down  their  drivers,  and  left  the  cars  rolling  on,  and 
mowing  down  numbers  with  their  fcythes ;  the  elephants  treading  upon  them, 
and  with  their  trunks  tolling  their  bodies  into  the  air,  and  tearing  them  in 
pieces ;  infomuch,  that  Antiochus,  by  their  means,  at  length  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  vittory.  Moft  of  the  enemy  were  either  flain  or  taken  prifbners,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few,  who  faved  themfelves  by  flight.  The  Macedonians  fung  a  pean, 
crowned  Antiochus,  and  exulted  on  the  vittory  ;  but  he,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  cried  out,  “  Should  we  not  rather  blufh,  my  fellow-foldiers,  to  think 
our  fuccefs  was  all  owing  to  thefe  fixteen  beafts;  if  the  enemy  had  not  been 
ftruck  w  ith  the  novelty  of  the  fight,  what  would  have  become  of  us  ?”  He 
commanded,  therefore,  that  nothing  but  an  elephant  fhould  be  inferibed  on 
the  trophy* 

I  am  much  afraid,  left  fomething  like  Antiochus's  battle  fhould  happen  to 
myfelf  j  it  is  perhaps,  my  elephants  alone,  that  frighten,  and  caufe  fo  much 

admiration  ;  it  is  the  novelty  of  a  female  Centaur,  which  appears  fo  new  and 
wonderful ;  and  all  the  reft  of  Zeuxis’s  performance  was  but  labour  in  vain. 
I  will  not  think  fo,  for  you  underftand  painting  well,  and  are  exquifite  judges 
of  the  art  :  I  hope  my  produttions  will  be  worthy  of  your  approbation. 

9  Home*' fays  '}  See  Pope’s  Odyfley,  b.  16.  1.  351, 
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Lucian,  in  this  Letter  to  his  Friend  Philo,  after  having,  with  infinite  Humour ,  e.v- 
pofed  the  Ab fur dities  of  fome contemporary  Hijlorians,  whofe  W irks  being  configned  to 
Oblivion ,  have  never  reached  us ,  proceeds ,  in  the  latter  Part  of  it,  to  lay  down 
mojl  excellent  Rules  and  DireElions  for  writing  Hi/lory.  My  Readers  will  find 
the  one  to  the  laft  Degree  pleafant  and  entertaining ;  and  the  other  no  lefs  ufefitl, 
Jenfible ,  and  infirublive .  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  Lucian’s  befi  Pieces. 

My  dear  Philo, 

IN  the  reign  of  *  Lylimachus,  we  are  told,  that  the  people  of  Abdera 
were  feized  with  a  violent  epidemical  fever,  which  raged  through  the 
whole  city,  continuing  for  feven  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  a  copious 
difcharge  of  blood  from  the  noftrils  in  fome,  and  in  others  a  profufe  fweat, 
carried  it  off;  it  was  attended,  however,  with  a  very  ridiculous  circumftance  ; 
every  one  of  the  perfons  affedted  by  it,  being  fuddenly  taken  with  a  fit  of 

izing,  fpouting  iambics,  and  roaring  out  moll  furioufiy,  particularly 

•  Lyjimachus.  ]  One  of  Alexander’s  generals,  to  whofe  Share  on  the  divifion  of  the  empire, 
after  that  monarch’s  death,  fell  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  in  which  was  fituated  the  city  of  Abdera. 
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the  *  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  and  the  fpeech  of  Perfeus,  which  they  recited 
in  moft  lamentable  accents  :  the  city  fw  arm’d  with  thefe  pale  feventh-day 
patients,  who,  with  loud  voices,  were  perpetually  bawling  out 

O  tyrant  love,  o’er  gods  and  men  fupreme,  &c. 


And  this  they  continued  every  day  for  a  long  time,  till  winter  and  the  cold 
weather  coming  on,  put  an  end  to  their  delirium  :  for  this  difordfcr,  they 
feem,  in  my  opinion,  indebted  to  Archelaus,  a  tragedian  at  that  time  in 
high  eftimation,  who,  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  at  the  very  ^  hot te ft  feafon 
of  the  year,  exhibited  the  Andromeda,  which  had  fuch  an  effect  on  the  fpec- 
tators,  that  feveral  of  them,, as  foon  as  they  rofe  up  from  it,  fell  infenfibly 
into  the  tragedizing  vein  ;  the  Andromeda  naturally  occurring  to  their  me¬ 
mories,  and  Perfeus,  with  his  Medufa,  dill  hovering  round  them. 

* 

Now  if,  as  they  fay,  one  may  compare  great  things  with  fmall :  this  Ab- 
■derian  diforder  feems  to  have  feized  on  many  of  our  Literati  of  the  prefent  age; 
not  that  it  fets  them  on  adling  tragedies,  (for  the  folly  would  not  be  fo  great 
in  repeating  other  people’s  verfes,  specially  if  they  were  good  ones,)  but  ever 
fince  the  war  was  began  againft  the  Barbarians,  the  defeat  in  J  Armenia,  and 
the  victories  confequent  on  it,  not  one  is  there  amongft  us  who  does  not  write 
a  hiftory.,  or  rather.,  I  may  fay,  we  are  all  Thucydides’s,  Herodotus’s,  and 
Xenophon’s.  Well  may  they  fay,  §  war  is  the  parent  of  all  things,  when 
one  addon  can  make  fo  many  hiftorians.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  ||  Sinope:  when  the  Corinthians  heard  that  Philip  was  going  to  attack 
them,  they  were  all  alarmed,  and  fell  to  work,  fomehrufhing  up  their  arms, 
others  bringing  Hones  to  prop  up  their  walls,  and  defend  their  bulwarks, 
every  one,  in  fhort,  lending  a  hand  4  Diogenes  obferving  this,  and  having 


*  Andromeda .]  A  fmall  fragment  of  this  tragedy,  and  which  has  in  it  the  very  line  here 
quoted  by  Lucian,  is  yet  extant  in  Barnes’s  edition  of  Euripides. 

t  Hottcjl  feafon .]  This  ftory  may  afford  no  ufelefs  admonition  to  the  managers  of  the  Hay- 
market,  and  other  fummer  theatres,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  run  the  hazard  of  inflam¬ 
ing  their  audiences  with  too  much  tragedy  in  the  dog-days. 

t  Armenia.]  This  alludes  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  the  time  of  Severian  ;  the  particulars  of 
which,  except  the  few  here  occaflonally  glanced  at,  we  are  Grangers  to.  Lucian,  moil;  pro¬ 
bably  by  this  traft,  totally  knocked  up  fome  of  the  hiftorians  who  had  given  an  account  of  it, 

and  prevented  many  others  who  were  intimidated  by  the,  feverity  of  his  ftri&ures,  attempting 
to  tranfmit  the  hiftory  of  it  to  pofterity. 

§  IVar  is ,  £3V,]  This  faying  is  attributed  to  Empedocles. 

U  Sinope .] .  The  moft  famous  of  the  Pontic  cities,  and  well  known  as  the  refidence  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Cynic  philo  fopher.  It  is  ft  ill  called  by  the  fame  name,  and  is  a  port- town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Euxine. 
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nothing  to  do,  (for  no  body  employed  him,)  tucked  up  his  robe,  and,  with 
all- his  might,  fella-rolling  his  tub,  which  he  lived  in,  up  and  down  the 
'*  Cranium  :  What  are  you  about  ?  faid  one  of  his  friends  ;  Rolling  my  tub, 
replied  he,  that  whilft  every  body  is  bufy  around  me,  I  may  not  be  the  only 
idle  perfon  in  the  kingdom.  In  like  manner,  I,  my  dear  Philo,  being  very 
loath,  in  this  noify  age,  to  make  no  noife  at  all,  or  to  adt  the  part  of  a  mute 
in  the  comedy,  think  it  highly  proper  that  I  fhould  roll  my  tub  alfo :  not 
that  I  mean  to  write  hiftory  myfelf,  or  be  a  narrator  of  fadts  ;  you  need  not 
fear  me,  I  am  not  fo  rafh,  knowing  the  danger  too  well  if  I  roll  it  amongft 
the  ftones,  efpecially  fuch  a  tub  as  mine,  which  is  not  over  ftrong,  fo  that 
the  leaft  pebble  I  ftrike  againft,  would  dafti  it  in  pieces.  I  will  tell  you,, 
however,  what  my  defign  is,  how  I  mean  to  be  prefent  at  the  battle,  and 
yet  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  :  I  intend  to  fhelter  myfelf  from  the 
-j-  waves  and  the  fmoke,  and  the  cares  that  writers  are  liable  to,  and  onlygive 
them  a  little  good  advice,  and  a  few  precepts  ;  to  have,  in  fhort,  fome  little 
hand  in  the  building,,  though  I  do  not  expedt  my  name  will  be  infcribed  on 
it,  as  I  Aiall  but  juft  touch  the  mortar  with  the  tip  of  my  finger. 

There  are  manyr  I  know,  who*  think  there  is  no  neceffity  for  inftrudlion 
at  all  with  regard  to  this  bufinefs,.  any  more  than  there  is  for  walking,  fee¬ 
ing,  or  eating,  and  that  it  is  the  eafieft  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  write 
hiftory,  if  he  can  but  fay  what  comes  uppermoft  :•  but  you,  my  friend,  are 
convinced  that  it  is  no  fuch  eafy  matter,  nor  fhould  be  negligently  and  care- 
lefsly  performed  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
whole  circle  of  literature,  that  requires  more  than  ordinary  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  it  is  undoubtedly  this :  at  leaft,  if  a  man  would  wifli,  as  Thucydides 
fays,  to  labour  for  pofterity.  I  very  well  know,  that  I  cannot  attack  fo 
many  without  rendering  myfelf  obnoxious  to  fome,  efpecially  thofe  whofe 
hiftories  are  already  finifhed,  and  made  public;  even  if,  what  I  fay,  fhould 
be  approved  by  them,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  expedt  that  they  fhould  re* 
tradt  any  thing,  or  alter  that  which  had  been  once  eftablifhed,  and,  as  it 
were,  laid  up  in  royal  repofitories  :  it  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  to  give 
them  thefe  inftrudtions,  that  in  cafe  of  another  war,  the  Getze  againft  the 
Gauls,  or  the  Indians,  perhaps^  againft  the  Barbarians,  (for  with  regard  to 

.  *  Cratuum.]  A  kind  of  fchool  or  gymnafium,  where  the  young  men  performed  their  exer-^ 
cifes  :  the  choice  of  fuch  a  place  by  a  philofopher,  to  roll  a  tub  in,  heightens  the  ridicule. 

f,  ITaves,  See  Homer's  Odyfley,  M.  I.  aig, 
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ourfelves  there  is  no  danger,  our  enemies  being  all  fubdued)  by  applying 
thefe  rules  if  they  like  them,  they  may  know  better  how  to  write  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  :  if  they  do  not  chufe  this,  they  may  even  go  on  by  their  old  meafure, 
the  *  phyfician  will  not  break  his  heart  if  all  the  people  of  Abdera  follow 
their  own  inclination,  and  .continue  to  aft  the  Andromeda. 

Criticifm  is  twofold ;  that  which  teaches  us  what  we  are  to  chufe,  and 
that  which  teaches  us  what  to  avoid  ;  we  will  begin  with  the  laft,  and  confider 
what  thofe  faults  are,  which  a  writer  of  hiftory  lhould  be  free  from ;  next, 
what  it  is  that  will  lead  him  into  the  right  path,  how  he  lhould  begin,  what 
order  and  method  he  lhould  obferve,  what  he  lhould  pafs  over  in  filence, 
and  what  he  lhould  dwell  upon,  how  things  may  be  beft  illuftrated  and  con¬ 
nected,  Of  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  we  will  fpeak  hereafter ;  in  the  mean 
time,  let  us  point  out  the  faults  which  bad  writers  are  moft  generally  guilty 
of,  the  blunders  which  they  commit  in  language,  compolition,  and  fenti- 
ment,  with  many  other  marks  of  ignorance,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate,  and  belong  not  to  our  prefent  argument;  the  principal  faults,  as 
I  obferved  to  you,  are  in  the  language  and  compofition. 

You  will  find  on  examination,  that  hiftory  in  general  has  a  great  many  of 
this  kind,  which,  if  you  liften  to  them  all,  you  will  be  fufficiently  convinced 
of ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  it  may  not  be  unfeafonable  to  recolledl  fome  of 

them  by  way  of  example  :  and  the  firft  that  I  fhall  mention,  is  that  intoler- 

$ 

able  cuftom  which  moft  of  them  have  of  omitting  fafts,  and  dwelling  for¬ 
ever  on  the  praifes  of  their  generals  and  commanders,  extolling  to  the  Ikies 
their  own  leaders,  and  degrading  beyond  meafure  thofe  of  their  enemies,  not 
knowing  how  much  hiftory  differs  from  panegyric ;  that  there  is  a  great  wall 
between  them  ;  or,  that  to  ufe  a  mufical  phrafe,  they  are  a  double  -J-  oftave 
diftant  from  each  other:  the  fol.e  bufinefs  of  the  panegyrift,  is,  at  all 
eyents,  and  by  eyery  means  to  extol,  and  delight  the  objeft  of  his  praife, 
and  it  little  concerns  him  whether  it  be  true  or  not.  But  hiftory  will  not 
admit  the  lead  degree  of  falfehood,  any  more  than,  as  phyficians  fay,  the 
J  wind-pipe  can  receive  into  it  any  kind  of  food. 

*  'Tbe-Phyjicians ,  tsV.]  Alluding  to  the  ftory  he  fet  out  with. 

+  Double  oSiawe.]  hahairuo-uv.  Gr.  the  Latin  tranflation  renders  it  o£lava  duplici.  See  Burney’s 
Difiertation  on  Mufic,  Se£h  i. 

+  The  wind-pipe.]  Gr.  Tnv  otprr^ictv  r  afpera  arteria,  or  the  wind  pipe.  The  com  pari  fon 

is  flri&ly  juft,  and  remarkably  true  ;  as  we  may  all  recolle&  how  dreadful  the  fenfation  is,  when 
any  part  of  our  food  flips  down  what  is  generally  called  the  wrong  way* 
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Thefe  men  feem  not  to  know,  that  poetry  has  its  particular  rules  and  pre¬ 
cepts ;  and  that  hiftory  is  governed  by  others  dircdtly  oppofite  :  that,  with 
regard  to  the  former,  the  licence  is  immoderate,  and  there  is  fcarce  any  law, 
but  what  the  poet  prefcribes  to  himfelf.  When  he  is  full  of  the  Deity,  and 
poffefled,  as  it  were,  by  the  Mtifes,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  put  *  winged  horfes 
to  his  chariot,  and  drive  fome  through  the  waters,  and  others  over  the  tops 
of  unbending  corn,  there  is  no  offence  taken  :  neither,  if  his  Jupiter  hangs 
the  earth  and  fea  at  the  end  of  a  chain,  are  we  afraid  that  it  fhoukl  break, 
and  deftroy  us  all :  if  he  wants  to  extol  Agamemnon,  who  fhali  forbid  his 
bellowing  on  him  the  head  and  eyes  of  Jupiter,  the  bread:  of  his  brother 
Neptune,  and  the  belt  of  Mars  ?  The  fon  of  Atreus  and  JEropc,  mull  be  a 
compofition  of  all  the  gods ;  nor  are  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Neptune,  fufficient, 
perhaps,  of  themfelves,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  his  perfection.  But,  if  hiftory 
admits  any  adulation  of  this  kind,  it  becomes  a  fort  of  profaic  poetry,  with¬ 
out  its  numbers  or  magnificence ;  a  heap  of  monltrous  ftories,  only  more 
confpicuous  by  their  incredibility :  he  is  unpardonable,  therefore,  who  can¬ 
not  diftinguifh  one  from  the  other;  but  lays  on  hiftory  the  paint  of  poetry, 
its  flattery,  fable,  and  hyperbole  :  it  is  juft  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to 
clothe  one  of  our  robuft  wreftlers,  who  is  as  hard  as  an  oak,  in  fine  purple, 
or  fome  fuch  meretricious  garb,  and  put  paint  on  his  cheeks ;  how  would 
fuch  ornaments  debafe  and  degrade  him  I  I  do  not  mean,  by  this,  that  in 
hiftory  we  are  not  to  praife  fometimes,  but  it  mull  be  done  at  proper  feafons, 
and  in  a  proper  degree,  that  it  may  not  offend  the  readers  of  future  ages; 
for  future  ages  mull  be  conlidered  in  this  affair,  as  I  lhall  endeavour  to  prove 
hereafter. 

Thofe,  I  mult  here  obferve,  are  greatly  miftaken,  who  divide  hiftory  in- 

% 

to  two  parts,  the  ufeful  and  the  agreeable;  and,  in  confequence  of  it,  would 
introduce  panegyric,  as  always  detectable,  and  entertaining  to  the  reader; 
but  the  divifion  itfelf  is  falfe  and  delufive ;  for  the  great  end  and  defign  of 


*  Winged  horfes ,]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  Y.  1.  227.  and  Vir 
ASnied. 


Camilla,  in  the  7th  book  of  the 


f  Jupiter.]  See  Homer’s  II.  Q.  L  iS.  One  of  the  blind  bard’s  fpeciofa  iniracula,  which 
Lucian  is  perpetually  laughing  at, 

f  Paint,]  or  cerufTa.  Painting,  we  fee,  both  amongft  men  and  women,  was 

pradfifed  long  ago,  and  has  at  lead  the  plea  of  antiquity  in  its  favour.  According  w  Lucian, 
the  men  laid  on  white;  for  the  4 was  probably  ceruga,  or  white  lead:  the  ladies,  we  may 
fuppofe,  as  at  prefent,  preferred  the  rouge. 

Voh,  I. 
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hiftory,  is,  to  be  ufeful  :  a  fpecies  of  merit,  which  can  only  arife  from  its 
truth  ;  if  the  agreeable  follows,  fo  much  the  better ;  as  there  may  be  beauty 
in  a  wreftler  :  and  yet  Hercules  would  efteem  the  brave  though  ugly  Nico- 
ftratus  as  much  as  the  beautiful  Alcasus.  And  thus,  Hiftory,  when  lhe 
adds  pleafure  to  utility,  may  attradt  more  admirers;  though,  as  long  as  lhe 
is  pofleffed  of  that  greateft  of  perfections,  truth,  fhe  need  not  be  anxious 
concerning  beauty. 

In  hiftory,  nothing  fabulous  can  be  agreeable ;  and  flattery  is  difgufting 
to  all  readers,  except  the  very  dregs  of  the  people :  good  judges  look  with 
the  eyes  of  Argos  on  every  part,  reject  every  thing  that  is  falfe  and  adulter¬ 
ated,  and  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  true,  clear,  and  well  expreffed  • 
thefe  are  the  men  you  are  to  have  a  regard  to  when  you  write,  rather  than  the 
vulgar,  though  your  flattery  fhould  delight  them  ever  fo  much.  If  you  fluff 
hiftory  with  fulfome  encomiums,  and  idle  tales,  you  will  make  her  like  Her¬ 
cules  in  Lydia  ;  as  you  may  have  feen  him  painted,  waiting  upon  Omphale, 
who  is  drefled  in  the  lion’s  Ikin,  with  his  club  in  her  hand  ;  whilft  he  is  re¬ 
presented,  cloathed  in  yellow  and  purple,  and  fpinning,  and  Omphale  beat¬ 
ing  him  with  her  flipper :  a  ridiculous  fpedtacle,  wherein  every  thing  manly 
and  godlike  is  funk  and  degraded  to  effeminacy. 

The  multitude  perhaps,  indeed,  may  admire  fuch  things;  but  the  judici¬ 
ous  few,  whofe  opinion  you  defpife,  will  always  laugh  at  what  is  abfurd,  in¬ 
congruous,  and  inconfiftent :  every  thing  has  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itfelf :  but 
if  you  put  one  inftead  of  another,  the  moft  beautiful  becomes  ugly,  becaufe 
it  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  I  need  not  add,  that  praife  is  agreeable  only  to 
the  perfon  praifed,  and  difguftful  to  every  body  elfe,  efpecially  when  it  is 
lavifhly  bellowed  ;  as  is  the  practice  of  moft  writers,  who  are  fo  extremely 
defirous  of  recommending  themfelves  by  flattery,  and  dwell  fo  much  upon  it, 
as  to  convince  the  reader  it  is  mere  adulation  ;  which  they  have  not  art  enough 
to  conceal,  but  heap  up  together,  naked,  uncovered,  and  totally  incredible: 
fo  that  they  feldom  gain  what  they  expected  from  it ;  for  the  perfon  flatter¬ 
ed,  if  he  has  any  thing  noble  or  manly  in  him,  only  abhors  and  defpifes 
them  for  it  as  mean  parafites,  Ariftobulus,  after  he  had  written  an  account 

of  the  Angle  combat  between  Alexander  and  Porus,  Ihowed  that  monarch  a 

* 

particular  part  of  it,  wherein,  the  better  to  get  into  his  good  graces,  he  had 
inferted  a  great  d^al  more  than  was  true  :  when  Alexander  feized  the  book 
and  threw  it  (for  they  happened  at  that  time  to  be  failing  on  the  Hydafpes,) 

diredtly 
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directly  into  the  river :  “  thus,  faid  he,  ought  you  to  have  been  ferved 
yourfelf,  for  pretending  to  defcribe  my  battles,  and  killing  half  a  dozen  ele¬ 
phants  for  me  with  a  finglelpear.*  This  anger  was  worthy  of  Alexander,  of 
him  who  could  not  bear  the  adulation  of  that  *  architect,  who  promifed  to 
transform  mount  Athos  into  a  fiatue  of  him  :  but  he  looked  upon  the  man, 
from  that  time,  as  a  bafe  flatterer,  and  never  employed  him  afterwards. 

What  is  there  in  this  cuftom,  therefore,  that  can  be  agreeable,  unlefs  to 
the  proud  and  vain;  to  deformed  men,  or  ugly  women,  who  infift  on  being 
painted  handfome,  and  think  they  fhalllook  better,  if  the  artift  gives  them  a 
little  more  red  and  white !  Such,  for  the  moft  part,  are  the  hiftorians  of 
our  times,  who  facrifice  every  thing  to  the  prefent  moment,  and  their  own 
intereft  and  advantage ;  who  can  only  be  defpifed  as  ignorant  flatterers  of 
the  age  they  live  in;  and  as  men,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  by  their  extrava¬ 
gant  ftories,  make  every  thing  which  they  relate  liable  to  fufpicion.  If, 
notwithftanding,  any  are  ftill  of  opinion,  that  the  agreeable  fhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  hiftory,  let  them  join  that  which  is  pleafant  with  that  which  is 
true,  by  the  beauties  of  ftyle  and  didtion,  inftead  of  foifting  in,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done,  what  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

I  will  now  acquaint  you  with  fome  things  I  lately  pitted  up  in  Ionia  and 
Achaia,  from  feveral  hiftorians,  who  gave  accounts  of  this  war.  By  the  Graces, 

I  befeech  you,  to  give  me  credit  for  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  as  I  could 
fwear  to  the  truth  of  it,  if  it  were  polite  to  fwear  in  a  difiertation.  One  of 
thefe  gentlemen  begins  by  invoking  the  Mufes,  and  intreats  the  goddeffes  to 
afiift  him  in  the  performance  :  what  an  excellent  fetting  out !  and  how  pro¬ 
perly  is  this  form  of  fpeech  adapted  to  hiftory  !  a  little  farther  on,  he  com¬ 
pares  our  emperor  to  Achilles,  and  the  Perfian  king  to  Therfites ;  not  con- 
fidering,  that  his  Achilles  would  have  been  a  much  greater  man,  if  he  had 
killed  Hedtor,  rather  than  Therfites ;  if  the  brave  fhould  fly,  he  who  pur- 
fues  muft  be  braver.  Then  follows  an  encomium  on  himfelf,  fhewing  how 
worthy  he  is  to  recite  fuch  noble  actions;  and  when  he  is  got  on  a  little,  he 
extols  his  own  country,  Miletus,  adding,  that  in  this  he  had  a&ed  better 
than  Homer,  who. never  tells  us  where  he  was  born.  He  informs  us,  more¬ 
over,  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  in  the  moft  plain  and  pofitive  terms,  that 
he  fhall  take  care  to  make  the  beft  he  can  of  our  own  affairs  ;  and,  as  far  as 


*  ArcbiteB. ]  Dinocrates:  the  fame  ltory  is  told  of  him, 
truvius.  Mention  is  made  of  it  likevvife  by  Pliny  and  Strabo, 
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with  fome  little  alteration,  by  Vi- 
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lies  in  his  power  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  our  enemies,  the  Barbarians  :  after 
inveftigating  the  caufe  of  the  war,  he  begins  thus:  cc  That  vileft  of  all 
wretches,  Vologefus,  entered  upon  the  war  for  thefe  reafons.”  Such  is  this 
hiftorian’s  manner.  Another,  a  clofe  imitator  of  Thucydides,  that  he  may 

fet  out  as  his  mailer  does,  gives  us  an  exordium,  that  fmells  of  the  true  At- 

* 

tic  honey,  and  begins  thus  :  Creperius  Calpurnianus,  a  citizen  of  Pom- 

peia,  hath  written  the  hiftory  of  the  war  between  the  Parthians  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fhewing  how  they  fought  with  one  another,  commencing  at  the  time 
when  it  firft  broke  out."  After  this,  need  I  inform  you  how  he  harangued 
in  Armenia,  by  another  Corcyrzean  orator  ?  or  how,  to  be  revenged  of  the 
Nifibseans,  for  not  taking  part  with  the  Romans,  he  font  the  plague  amongft 
them,  taking  the  whole  from  Thucydides,  excepting  the  long  walls  of  A- 
thens  :  he  had  begun  from  ^Ethiopia,  defcended  into  iEgypt,  and  pafled 
over  great  part  of  the  royal  territory  ;  well  it  was  that  he  floped  there  :  when 
I  left  him,  he  was  burying  the  miferable  Athenians  at  Nifibis  ;  but  as  I  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  tell  us,  I  took  my  leave  of  him* 

Another  thing  very  common  with  thefe  hiftorians,  is,  byway  of  imitating 
Thucydides,  to  make  ufe  of  his  phrafes,  perhaps  with  a  little  alteration, 
to  adopt  his  manner,  in  little  modes  and  expreflions,  fuch  as,  “  you  mull 
yourfelf  acknowlege,”  cc  for  the  fame  reafon,”  “  a  little  more,  and  I  had  for¬ 
got,"  and  the  like:  this  fame  writer,  when  he  has  occafion  to  mention 
bridges,  fofles,  or  any  of  the  machines  ufed  in  war,  gives  them  Roman 
names  :  but  how  does  it  fuit  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  or  referable  Thucydides, 
to  mix  the  Attic  and  Italian  thus,  as  if  it  was  ornamental  and  becoming  ? 

Another  of  them  gives  us  a  plain  Ample  journal  of  every  thing  that  was 
done,  fuch  as  a  common  foldier  might  have  written,  or  a  futtler,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  camp  :  this,  however,  was  tolerable,  becaufe  it  pretended  to  no¬ 
thing  more;  and  might  be  ufeful,  by  fupplying  materials  for  fome  better 
hiftorian.  I  only  blame  him  for  his  pompous  introduction,  “  Callimor- 


phus,  phyfician  to  the  fixth  legion  of  fpearmen,  his  hiftory  of  the  Parthian 
war then  his  books  are  all  carefully  numbered,  and  he  entertains  us  with 
a  mod  frigid  preface,  which  he  concludes  with  faying,  that  cc  a  phyfician 
mud  be  the  fitteft  of  all  men  to  write  hiftory,  becaufe  iEfculapius  was  the 
fon  of  Apollo,  and  Apollo  is  the  leader  of  the  Mufes,  and  the  great  prince 
of  literature.” 


Befides 
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Befides  this,  after  fetting  out  in  delicate  Ionic,  he  drops,  I  know  not 
how,  into  the  moft  vulgar  ftyle,  and  expreffions,  ufed  only  by  the  very* 
dregs  of  the  people. 

And  here  I  muft  not  pafs  over  a  certain  wife  man,  whofe  name,  however, 
I  lhall  not  mention ;  his  work  is  lately  publilhed  at  Corinth,  and  is  beyond 
every  thing  one  could  have  conceived.  In  the  very  firft  fentence  of  his 
preface  he  takes  his  readers  to  talk,  and  convinces  them,  by  the  moft  faga- 
cious  method  of  reafoning,  that  <c  none  but  a  wife  man  ihould  ever  attempt 
to  write  hiftory  then  comes  fyllogifm  upon  fyllogifm;  every  kind  of  ar¬ 
gument  is  by  turns  made  ufe  of,  to  introduce  the  meaneft  and  moft  fulfome 
adulation  ;  and  even  this  is  brought  in  by  fyllogifm  and  interrogation.  What 
appeared  to  me  the  moft  intolerable,  and  unbecoming  the  long  beard  of  a 
philofopher,  was,  his  faying  in  the  preface,  that  our  emperor  was  above  all 
men  moft  happy,  whofe  actions  even  philofophers  did  not  difdain  to  cele¬ 
brate  :  furely  this,  if  it  ought  to  be  faid  at  all,  Ihould  have  been  left  for  us 
to  fay  rather  than  himfelf. 

Neither  muft  we  here  forget  that  hiftorian,  who  begins  thus ;  cc  I  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  Romans  and  Perfians and  a  little  after  he  fays,  “  for  the 

Perfians  ought  to  fuffer;”  and  in  another  place,  cc  there  was  one  Ofroes, 

* 

whom  the  Greeks  call  Oxyrrhoes,”  with  many  things  of  this  kind.  This 
man  is  juft  fuch  a  one  as  him  I  mentioned  before,  only  that  one  is  like 
Thucydides,  and  the  other,  the  exact  refemblance  of  Herodotus.. 

But  there  is  yet  another  writer,  renowned  for  eloquence,  another  Thucy¬ 
dides,  or  rather  fuperior  to  him,  who  moft  elaborately  defcribes  every  city, 
mountain,  field,  and  river,  and  cries  out  with  all  his  might,  u  may  the 
great  averter  of  evil  turn  it  all  on  our  enemies  !”  This  is  colder  than  Cafpian 
fnow,  or  Celtic  ice.  The  emperor’s  fhield  takes  up  a  whole  book  to  de- 
fcribe  :  the  *  Gorgon’s  eyes  are  blue,  and  black,  and  white;  the  ferpents 
twine  about  his  hair,  and  his  belt  has  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  :  how  many 


*  The  Gorgojfs  eyes,  &V.] 

His  buckler’s  mighty  orb  was  next  difplay’d  ; 

Tremendous  Gorgon  frown’d  upon  its  field,  ' 

And  circling  terrors  fill’d  th’  expreiTive  fhield  :  •.  ■  * 

Within  its  concave  hung  a  filver  thong. 

On  which  a  mimic  ferpent  creeps  along, 

His  azure  length  in  eafy  waves  extends. 

Till,  in  three  heads,  th’  embroider’d  monftcr  ends. 

See  Pope’s  Corner’s  Iliad,  boot  xi.  1.  43* 

Lucian  here  means  to  ridicule,  not  Homer,  but  the  hillorian  s  abfurd  imitation  of  him, 

thoufand 
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thousand  lines  does  it  coft  him  to  defcribe  Vologefus’s  breeches,  and  his 
horfe’s  bridle,  and  how  Ofroe’s  hair  looked  when  he  fwam  over  the  Tigris, 
what  fort  of  a  cave  he  fled  into,  and  how  it  was  fhaded  all  over  with  ivy, 
and  myrtle,  and  laurel,  twined  together  :  you  plainly  fee  how  neceffary  this 
was  to  the  hiftory,  and  that  we  could  not  poffibly  have  underftood  what  was 
going  forward  without  it. 

From  inability,  and  ignorance  of  every  thing  ufeful,  thefe  men  are  driven 
to  defcriptions  of  countries  and  caverns,  and  when  they  come  into  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  great  and  momentous  affairs,  are  utterly  at  a  lofs;  like  a  fervant 
enriched  on  a  fudden  by  coming  into  his  mailer’s  eflate,  who  does  not 
know  how  to  put  on  his  cloaths,  or  to  eat  as  he  fhould  do  ;  but  when  fine 
birds,  fat  fows,  and  hares  are  placed  before  him,  falls  to  and  eats  till  he 
burfts,  of  fait  meat,  and  pottage.  The  writer,  I  juft  now  mentioned,  de- 
fcribes  the  ftrangeft  wounds,  and  the  mo  ft  extraordinary  deaths  you  ever 
heard  of ;  tells  us  of  a  man’s  being  wounded  in  the  great  toe,  and  expiring 
immediately;  and  how  on  Prifcus,  the  general,  bawling  out  loud,  feven  and 
twenty  of  the  enemy  fell  down  dead  upon  the  fpot.  He  has  told  lies,  more¬ 
over,  about  the  number  of  the  fiain,  in  contradiction  to  the  account  given  in 
by  the  leaders;  he  will  have  it  that  feventy  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  of  the  enemy  died  at  Europus,  and  of  the  Romans  only  two,  and  nine 
wounded.  Surely  nobody  in  their  fenfes  can  bear  this- 

Another  thing  Ihould  be  mentioned  here  alfo,  which  is  no  little  fault : 
from  the  affectation  of  Attieifm,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  pu¬ 
rity  of  di&ion,  he  has  taken  the  liberty  to  turn  the  Roman  names  into 
Greek,  to  call  Saturninus,  K^ovio?,  Chronius-,  Fronto,  Fronds;  Ti- 

tianus,  T i-rano?,  Titan ius,  and  others  ftill  more  ridiculous.  With  regard  to 
the  death  of  Severian,  he  informs  us,  that  every  body  elfe  was  miftaken, 
when  they  imagined  that  he  perifhed  by  the  fword,  for  that  the  man  ftarved 
himfelf  to  death,  as  he  thought  that  the  eafieft  way  of  dying;  not  knowing 
(which  was  the  cafe),  that  he  could  only  have  failed  three  days,  whereas 
many  have  lived  without  food  for  feven  :  unlefs  we  are  to  fuppofe  that 
Ofroes  ftood  waiting  till  Severian  had  ftarved  himfelf  completely,  and  for 
that  reafon  he  would  not  live  out  the  whole  week. 

But  in  what  clafs,  my  dear  Philo,  lhall  we  rank  thofe  hiftorians  who  are 
perpetually  making  ufe  of  poetical  expreffions,  fuch  as  “  the  engine  crufh’dy 
the  wall  thunder’d,”  and  in  another  place,  “  Edefla  refounded  with  the 

fhock 
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fliock  of  arms,  and  all  was  noife  and  tumult  around  ;**  and  again,  “  often 
the  leader  in  his  mind  revolved  how  bed:  he  might  approach  the  wall at  the 
fame  time  amongft  thefe  were  interfperfed  fome  of  the  meaneft  and  mofl 
beggarly  phrafes,  fuch  as  “  the  leader  of  the  army  epiftolized  his  matter 
“  the  foldiers  bought  utenfils *«  they  wafhed  and  waited  on  them with 
many  other  things  of  the  fame  kind,  like  a  tragedian  with  a  high  cothurnus 
on  one  foot,  and  a  flipper  on  the  other.  You  will  meet  with  many  of  thefe 
writers,  who  will  give  you  a  fine  heroic  long  preface,  that  makes  you  hope 
for  fomething  extraordinary  to  follow,  when,  after  all,  the  body  of  the 
hiftory  fhall  be  idle,  weak,  and  trifling,  fuch  as  puts  you  in  mind  of  a  fport- 
ing  Cupid,  who  covers  his  head  with  the  mafk  of  a  Hercules,  or  Titan. 
The  reader  immediately  cries  out,  the  *  mountain  has  brought  forth.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  ought  not  to  be  fo  j  every  thing  fhould  be  alike,  and  of  the  fame 
colour  }  the  body  fitted  to  the  head,  not  a  golden  helmet,  with  a  ridiculous 
breaft-plate,  made  of  ftinking  fkins,fhreds,  and  patches,  a  bafket  fhield,  and hog- 
fkin  boots ;  and  yet  numbers  of  them  put  the  head  of  a  Rhodian  ColofTus  on 
the  body  of  a  dwarf,  whilfl  others  fhew  you  a  body  without  a  head,  and  ftep 
diredtly  into  the  midft  of  things,  bringing  in  Xenophon  for  their  authority, 
who  begins  with  “  Darius  and  Paryfatis  had  two  fons  fo  likewife  have 
other  ancient  writers ;  not  confidering  that  the  narration  itfelf  may  fome- 
times  fupply  the  place  of  preface,  or  exordium,  though  it  does  not  appear 

to  the  vulgar  eye,  as  we  fhall  fhew  hereafter. 

All  this,  however,  with  regard  to  ftyle  and  compofition,  may  be  borne 
with,  but  when  they  mifinform  us  about  places,  and  make  miftakes,  not  of 
a  few  leagues,  but  whole  days  journies,  what  fhall  we  fay  to  fuch  hiftorians  ? 
One  of  them,  who  never,  we  may  fuppofe,  fo  much  as  converfed  with  a 
Syrian,  or  picked  up  any  thing  concerning  them  in  the  barber’s  fhop, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  Europus,  tells  us,  <f  it  is  fituated  in  Mefopotamia,  two 
days  journey  from  Euphrates,  and  was  built  by  the  EdefTenes.”  Not  content 
with  this,  the  fame  noble  writer  has  taken  away  my  poor  country,  Samo- 
fata,  and  carried  it  off,  tower,  bulwarks,  and  all,  to  Mefopotamia,  where 

*  T/be  mountain.']  The  Greek  expreffion  was  proverbial.  Horace  has  adopted  it,  PSarturiunr 
montes,  nafcetur  ridiculus  mus. 

f  Barter's  Jhof>.]  Lucian  adds,  to  Xtyopnor,  ut  eft  in  proverbio,  by  which  it  appears  that  bar. 
bers  and  their  (hops  were  as  remarkable  for  goflipping  and  tittle-tattle  in  ancient,  as  they  are  in 
modem  times.  Ariftophanes  mentions  them  in  his  Plutus,  they  are  recorded  alfo  by  Plutarch* 
and  Theophraftus  ftyles  them  atom  tfvpwv?**. 
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he  fays  it  is  fhut  up  between  two  rivers,  which  at  leafl  run  clore  to,  if  they 
do  not  waflr  the  walls  of  it;  after  this,  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  my  dear 
Philo,  for  me  to  affure  you  that  I  am  not  from  Parthia,  nor  do  I  belong  to 
Mesopotamia,  of  which  this  admirable  hiftorian  has  thought  fit  to  make  me 

an  inhabitant. 

6 

What  he  tells  us  of  Severian,  and  which  he  fwears  he  heard  from  thofe 
who  were  eye-witneffes  of  it,  is,  no  doubt  extremely  probable ;  that  he  did 
not  chufe  to  drink  poifon,  or  to  hang  himfelf,  but  was  refolvcd  to  find  out 
fome  new  and  tragical  way  of  dying  ;  that,  accordingly,  having  fome  large 
cups  of  very  fine  glafs,  as  foon  as  he  had  taken  the  refolution  to  finifti  him¬ 
felf,  he  broke  one  of  them  in  pieces,  and  with  a  fragment  of  it  cut  his 
throat*,  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  fword  or  fpear,  that  his  death  might  be 
more  noble  and  heroic. 

To  complete  all,  becaufe  *  Thucydides  made  a  funeral  oration  on  the 
heroes  who  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  he  alfo  thought 
fomething  Ihould  be  faid  of  Severian  :  thefe  hiftorians,  you  mult  know,  will 
always  have  a  little  ftruggle  with  Thucydides,  though  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war  in  Armenia ;  our  writer,  therefore,  after  burying  Severian 
mo  ft  magnificently,  places  at  his  fepulchre  one  Afranius  Silo,  a  centurion, 
the  rival  of  Pericles,  who  fpoke  fo  fine  a  declamation  upon  him  as,  by 
heaven,  made  me  laugh  till  I  cried  again,  particularly  when  the  orator 
feemed  deeply  afflidted,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  lamented  the  fumptu- 
ous  entertainments  and  drinking  bouts,  which  he  Ihould  no  more  partake 
of :  to  crown  all  with  an  imitation  of  -f*  Ajax,  the  orator  draws  his  fword, 
and,  as  it  became  the  noble  Afranius,  before  all  the  afiembly,  kills  himfelf 
at  the  tomb  :  fo.  Mars  defend  me  !  but  he  deferved  to  die  much  fooner,  for 
making  fuch  a  declamation  ;  when  thofe,  fays  he,  who  were  prefent  beheld 
this,  they  were  filled  with  admiration,  and  beyond  meafure  extolled  Afra¬ 
nius  :  for  my  own  part,  I  pitied  him  for  the  iofs  of  the  cakes  and  diihes 
which  he  fo  lamented,  and  only  blamed  him  for  not  deftroying  the  writer 
of  the  hiftory,  before  he  made  ah  end  of  himfelf. 

Others  there  are,  who,  from  ignorance,  and  want  of  Ikill,  not  knowing 
what  fhould  be  mentioned,  and  what  pafled  over  in  filence,  entirely  omit, 
or  llightly  run  through  things  of  the  greateft  confequence,  and  moft  wor- 

*  Thucydides  d\  See  Thucydides,  book  ii.  cap.  34. 

f  Ajax* ]  Who  fell  upon  his  fword.  See  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles. 

thy 
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thy  of  attention,  whilft  they  mo  ft  copioufly  defcribe  and  dwell  upon 
trifles ;  which  is  juft  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be,  not  to  take  notice  of,  or  ad- 

a 

mire  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  *  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  lavifh  in  our  praifes  of  the  fine  polilh,  workmanfliip,  and  proportion 
of  the  bafe  and  pedeftal. 

I  remember  one  of  thefe,  who  difpatches  the  battle  at  Europus  in  (even 
lines,  and  fpends  fome  hundreds  in  a  long  frigid  narration,  that  is  nothing 
to  the  purpo/e;  (hewing,  how  (C  a  certain  Moorifli  cavalier,  wandering  on 
the  mountains  in  fearch  of  water,  lit  on  fome  Syrian  ruftics,  who  helped 
him  to  a  dinner;  how  they  were  afraid  of  him  at  firft,  but  afterwards  be¬ 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  received  him  with  hofpitality; 
for  one  of  them,  it  feems,  had  been  in  Mauritania,  where  his  brother  bore 
arms.”  Then  follows  a  long  tale,  “  how  he  hunted  in  Mauritania,  and 
faw  feveral  elephants  feeding  together ;  how  he  had  like  to  have  been  de¬ 
voured  by  a  lion  ;  and  how  many  filh  he  bought  at  Csfarea.”  This  admir¬ 
able  hiftorian  takes  no  notice  of  the  battle,  the  attacks  or  defences,  the  truces, 
the  guards  on  each  fide,  or  any  thing  elfe ;  but  (lands  from  morning  to 
night  looking  upon  Malchion,  the  Syrian,  who  buys  cheap  fifh  at  Csefarea : 
if  night  had  not  come  on,  I  fuppole,  he  would  have  fupped  there,  as  the 
•J*  chars  were  ready.  If  thefe  things  had  not  been  carefully  recorded  in  the 
hiftory,  we  fhould  have  been  fadly  in  the  dark,  and  the  Romans  would  have 
had  an  infufferable  lofs,  if  Maufarcas,  the  thirfty  Moor,  could  have  found 
nothing  to  drink,  or  returned  to  the  camp  without  his  fupper;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  here,  what  is  (till  more  ridiculous,  as  how  “  a  piper  came  up  to  them 
out  of  the  neighbouring  village,  and  how  they  made  prefents  to  each  other, 
Maufacas  giving  Malchion  a  fpear,  and  Malchion  prefenting  Maufacas  with 
a  buckle.”  Such  arc  the  principal  occurrences  in  the  hiftory  of  the  battle  of 
Europus.  One  may  truly  fay  of  fuch  writers,  that  they  never  faw  the  rofes 
on  the  tree,  but  took  care  to  gather  the  prickles  that  grew  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

Another  of  them,  who  had  never  fet  a  foot  out  of  Corinth,  or  feen  Syria 
or  Armenia,  begins  thus,  “  it  is  better  to  truft  our  eyes  than  our  ears ;  I 


*  Olympian  Jupiter .]  For  a  defeription  of  this  famous  ftatue,  fee  Paufanias.  ] 

f  Chars.]  The  or  fear  us,  is  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  authors,  as  a  fifh  of  the 

moft  delicate  flavour,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  our  chars  in  Cumberland, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  this  kingdom.  I  have  ventured,  therefore,  to  call  it  by  this  name,  til! 
fome  modern  Apicius  can  furnifh  me  with  a  better, 


Vou  I. 
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write,  therefore,  what  I  have  feen,  and  not  what  I  have  heard he  faw 
every  thing  fo  extremely  well,  that  he  tells  us,  <c  the  Parthian  dragons 
(which  amongft  them  *  fignifies  no  more  than  a  great  number,  for  one  dra¬ 
gon  brings  a  thoufand),  are  live  ferpenrs,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  that  breed  in 
Perfia,  a  little  above  Iberia ;  that  <thefe  are  lifted  up  on  long  poles,  and 
fpread  terror  to  a  great  diftance ;  and  that  when  the  battle  begins,  they  let 
them  loofe  on  the  enemy.”  Many  of  our  foldiers,  he  tells  us,  were  devour¬ 
ed  by  them,  and  a  vaft  number  prefted  to  death  by  being  locked  in  their 
embraces  :  this  he  beheld  himfelf  from  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  to  which  he 
had  retired  for  fafety.  Well  it  was  for  us  that  he  fo  prudently  determined 
not  to  come  nigh  them,  we  might  otherwife  have  loft  this  excellent  writer, 
who  with  his  own  brave  hand  performed  fuch  feats  in  this  battle :  for  he 
went  through  many  dangers,  and  was  wounded  fome  where  about  Sufa,  I 
fuppofe,  in  his  journey  from  Cranium  to  Lerna.  All  this  he  recited  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  very  well  knew  that  he  had  never  fo  much  as  feen  a  view 
of  this  battle  painted  on  a  wall ;  neither  did  he  know  any  thing  of  arms,  or 
military  machines,  the  method  of  difpofing  troops,  or  even  the  proper 
names  of  them. 

Another  famous  writer  has  given  an  account  of  every  thing  that  paffed, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  Armenia,  Syria,  Mcfopotamia,  upon  the  Tigris, 
and  in  Media,  and  all  in  lefs  than  five  hundred  lines,  and  when  he  had  done 
this,  tells  us,  he  has  written  a  hiftory ;  the  title,  which  is  almoft  as  long  as 
the  work,  runs  thus,  “  a  narrative  of  every  thing  done  by  the  Romans  in 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Mcfopotamia,  by  Antiochian  us,  who  gained  the 
prize  in  the  facred  games  of  Apollo.”  I  fuppofe,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he 
had  conquered  in  a  running  match. 

I  have  heard  of  another  like  wife,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  what  ^  was  to 
happen  hereafter,  and  deferibes  the  taking  of  Vologefus  prifoner,  the  mur- 
rher  of  Ofroes,  and  how  he  was  to  be  given  to  a  lion  ;  and  above  all,  our 

'*  SigjilJicS)  tsV.J  Dragons,  or  fiery  ferpents,  were  ufed  by  the  Parthians,  and  Sukias  tells  us, 
by  the  Scythians  alfo,  as  ftandards,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  the  eagle, 
and  under  every  one  of  thefe  ftandards  were  a  tlioufand  men.  See  Lipf.  de  Mil.  Rom.  cap.  4. 

f  See  Arrian. 

t  Was  to  happen .]  The  idea  here  fo  defervedly  laughed  at,  of  a  hiftory  of  what  was  to  come, 
if  treated,  not  feriouily,  as  this  abfurd  writer  treated  it,  but  ludicroufly,  as  Lucian  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  treated  it  himfelf,  might  open  a  fine  field  for  wit  and  humour.  Something  of  this 
kind  appeared  in  a  news-paper  a  few  years  ago,  which,  l  think,  was  called  News  for  a  hundred 
Years  hence;  and  though  but  a  rough  fketeh,  was  well  executed  ;  a  larger  work,  on  the  fame 
ground,  and  by  a  good  hand,  might  afford  much  entertainment. 


own 
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own  much  to  be  wifhed  for  triumph,  as  things  that  muft  come  to  pafs# 
Thus  prophefying  away,  he  foon  got  to  the  end  of  the  ftory.  He  has  built, 
moreover,  a  new  city  in  Mesopotamia,  moft  magnificently  magnificent,  and 
moft  beautifully  beautiful,  and  is  confidcring  with  himfelf  whether  he  fhall 
call  it  Vidtoria,  from  victory,  or  the  City  of  Concord,  or  Peace,  which 
of  them,  however,  is  not  yet  determined,  and  this  fine  city  muft  remain 

without  a  name,  filled  as  it  is  with  nothing  but  this  writer’s  folly  and  non- 

♦ 

fenfe  :  he  is  now  going  about  a  long  voyage,  and  to  give  us  a  defeription  of 
what  is  to  be  done  in  India  ;  and  this  is  more  than  a  promife,  for  the  pre¬ 
face  is  already  made,  and  the  third  legion,  the  Gauls,  and  a  final]  part  of 

the  Mauritanian  forces  under  Caflius,  have  already  pa  fled  the  river;  what 

♦ 

they  will  do  afterwards,  or  how  they  will  fucceed  againft  the  elephants, .  it 
will  be  fome  time  before  our  wonderful  writer  can  be  able  to  learn,  either 
from  Mazuris,  or  the  Oxydraci. 

Thus  do  thefe  foolifh  fellows  trifle  with  us,  neither  knowing  what  is  fit 
to  be  done,  nor  if  they  did,  able  to  execute  it,  at  the  fame  time  determined 
to  fay  any  thing  that  comes  into  their  ridiculous  heads ;  affecting  to  be  grand 
and  pompous,  even  in  their  titles  :  of  the  Parthian  victories  fo  many 
books Parthis,  fays  another,  like  Atthis ;  another  more  elegantly  calls 
his  book,  the  Parthonicica  of  Demetrius. 

I  could  mention  many  more  of  equal  merit  with  thefe,  but  fhall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  my  promife  good,  and  give  fome  inftrudtions  how  to  write 
better.  I  have  not  produced  thefe  examples  merely  to  laugh  at  and  ridicule 
thefe  noble  hiftories ;  but  with  the  view  of  real  advantages,  that  he  who 
avoids  their  errors,  may  himfelf  learn  to  write  well  ;  *  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
logicians  aflert,  that  of  two  oppofites,  between  which  there  is  no  medium, 
the  one  being  taken  away,  the  other  muft  remain. 

Somebody,  perhaps,  will  tell  me,  that  the  field  is  now  clcanfcd  and 
weeded,  that  the  briars  and  brambles  are  cut  up,  the  rubbifh  cleared  o[F, 
and  the  rough  path  made  fmooth  ;  that  I  ought  therefore  to  build  fomething 
myfelf,  to  fhew  that  I  not  only  can  pull  down  the  ftru&ures  of  others,  but 
am  able  to  raife  up  and  invent  a  work  truly  great  and  excellent,  which  no¬ 
body  could  find  fault  with,  nor  Momus  himfelf  turn  into  ridicule. 

% 

*  If  it  be,  £sV.]  This  kind  of  fcholaftic  jargon  was  much  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  Lucian, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  he  fliould  take  every  opportunity  of  laughing  at  it,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
oppofite  to  true  genius,  wit,  and  humour,  than  fuch  pedantry. 

F  f  f  2  I  fa  v. 
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I  fay,  therefore,  that  he  who  would  write  hiftory  well  muft  be  poffeffed  of 
thefe  two  principal  qualifications,  a  fine  underftanding,  and  a  good  ftyle : 
one  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  taught;  the  other  may  be  acquired 
by  frequent  exercife,  perpetual  labour,  and  an  emulation  of  the  ancients. 
To  make  men  fenfible  and  fagacious,  who  were  not  born  fo,  is  more  than  I 
pretend  to ;  to  create  and  new-model  things  in  this  manner,  would  be  a  glo¬ 
rious  thing  indeed  ;  but  one  might  as  eafily  make  gold  out  of  lead,  filver 
out  of  tin,  a  *  Titornus  out  of  a  Conon,  or  a  Milo  out  of  a  Leotro- 
phides. 

What  then  is  in  the  power  of  art  or  inftru&ion  to  perform  ?  not  to  create 
qualities  and  perfections  already  beftowed,  but  to  teach  the  proper  ufe  of 
them  :  for  as  'f  Iccus,  Herodicus,  Theon,  or  any  other  famous  wreftleiy 
would  not  protnife  to  make  Antiochus  a  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games, 
or  equal  to  a  Theagenes,  or  Polydamas ;  but  only  that  where  a  man  had 
natural  abilities  for  this  exercife,  he  could,  by  his  inftrudtion,  render  him  a 
greater  proficient  in  it :  far  be  it  from  me  alfo,  to  promife  the  invention  of 
an  art,  fo  difficult  as  this,  nor  do  I  fay  that  I  can  make  any  body  an  hiftorian; 
but  that  I  will  point  out  to  one  of  good  underftanding,  and  who  has  been 
in  fome  meafure  ufed  to  writing,  certain  proper  paths  (if  fuch  they  appear 
to  him),  which  if  any  man  lhall  tread  in,  he  may,  with  greater  eafe  and 
difpatch,  do  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  attain  the  end  which  he  is  in  pur- 
fuit  of. 

Neither  can  it  be  here  aflerted,  be  he  ever  fo  fenfible  or  fagacious,  that  he 
doth  not  ftand  in  neeJ  of  afliftance,  with  regard  to  thofe  things  which  he  is 
ignorant  of ;  otherwife  he  might  play  on  the  flute,  or  any  other  inftrument, 
who  had  never  learned,  and  perform  juft  as  well ;  but  without  teaching,  the 


*  ATitornu *,  Milo,  the  Crotonian.  wreftler,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  man  of  moft 

wonderful  bodily  flrength,  concerning  which  a  number  of  lies  are  told,  for  which  the  reader, 
if  he  pleafes,  may  confult  his  dictionary.  He  loft  his  life,  we  are  informed,  by  trying  to  rend 
with  his  hands  an  old  oak,  which  wedged  him  in,  and  preffed  him  to  death.  The  poet  fays, 

■ - —  he  met  his  end, 

Wedg’d  in  that  timber,  which  he  drove  to  rend. 

Titornus  was  a  rival  of  Milo’s,  and,  according  to  ^Elian,  who  is  not  always  to  be.  credited, 
rolled  a  large  Hone  with  eafe,  which  Milo  with  all  his  force  could  not  dir.  Conon  was  fome 
flim  Macaroni  of  that  age,  remarkable  only  for  his  debility,  as  was  Leotrophides  alfo,  of  crazy 
memory,  recorded  by  Aridophanes,  in  his  comedy,  called  the  Birds. 

«j*  Iccusy  The  Broughtons  of  antiquity;  men,  we  may  fuppofe,  renowned  in  their  time 

for  teaching  the  young  nobility  o t  Greece  to  bruife  one  another  fecundum  artem • 


hands 
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hands  will  do  nothing ;  whereas,  if  there  be  a  matter,  we  quickly  learn, 
and  are  foon  able  to  play  by  ourfelves. 

.  Give  me  a  fcholar,  therefore,  who  is  able  to  think  and  to  write,  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  difcernment  into  things,  and  to  do  bufinefs  himfelf,  if  called 
upon,  who  hath  both  civil  and  military  knowlege;  one,  moreover,  who 
has  been  in  camps,  and  has  feen  armies  in  the  field  and  out  of  it,  knows 
the  ufe  of  arms,  and  machines,  and  warlike  engines  of  every  kind  ;  can  tell 
what  the  front,  and  what  the  horn  is,  how  the  ranks  are  to  be  difpofed, 
how  the  horfe  is  to  be  directed,  and  from  whence,  to  advance  or  to  retreat  • 
one,  in  fhorr,  who  does  not  flay  at  home,  and  truft  to  the  reports  of  others  : 
but,  above  all,  let  him  be  of  a  noble  and  liberal  mind;  let  him  neither  fear 
nor  hope  for  any  thing;  otherwife  he  will  only  refemble  thofe  unjuft  judges, 
who  determine  from  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  give  fentence  for  hire;  but, 
whatever  the  man  is,  as  fuch  let  him  be  deferibed;  the  hiftorian  muft  not 
care  for  Philip,  when  helofes  his  eye  by  the  arrow  of  *  After,  at  Olynthus, 
nor  for  Alexander,  when  he  fo  cruelly  killed  Cly  tus  at  the  banquet  :  Cleon 

muft  not  terrify  him,  powerful  as  he  was  in  the  fenate,  and  fupreme  at  the 
tribunal,,  nor  prevent  his  recording  him  as  a  furious  and  pernicious  man; 
the  whole  city  of  Athens  muft  not  flop  his  relation  of  the  Sicilian  flaughter, 
the  feizure  of  -f  Demofthenes,  the  death  of  Nicias,  their  violent  thirft,  the 
water  which  they  drank,  and  the  death  of  fo  many  of  them  whilft  they  were 
drinking  it;  he  will  imagine  (which  will  certainly  be  the  cafe),  that  no  man 
in  his  fenfes  will  blame  him  for  recording  things  exadlly  as  they  fell  out; 
however  fome  may  have  mifearried  by  imprudence,  or  others  by  ill  fortune, 
he  is  only  the  relator,  not  the  author  of  them ;  if  they  are  beaten  in  a  fea- 
fight,  it  is  not  he  who  finks  them  ;  if  they  fly,  it  is  not  he  who  purfues 

them  ;  all  he  can  do  is  to  wifti  well  to,  and  offer  up  his  vows  for  them  ;  but 

*\  * 

by  paffing  over,  or  contradicting  fadts,  he  cannot  alter  or  amend  them.  It 
would  have  been  very  eafy,  indeed,  for  Thucydides,  with  a  ftroke  of  his 
pen,  to  have  thrown  down  the  walls  of  Epipolis,  funk  the  veffel  of  Hermo- 
crates,  or  made  an  end  of-  the  execrable  Gylippus,  who  flopped  up  all  the 
avenues  with  his  walls  and  ditches,  to  have  thrown  the  Syracufians  on  the 
Lautumiae,  and  have  let  the  Athenians  go  round  Sicily  and  Italy,  according 

•  jf/fer.]  See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  vii.  and  Plutarch, 

f  Demojthcnes. ]  Concerning  fome  of  thefe  fa£ts,  even  recent  as  they  were  then  with  regard 
to  us,  hiftorians  are  divided.  Thucydides  and  Plutarch  tell  the  tfory  one  way,  Diodorus  and 
Juflin  another.  Well  might  our  author,  therefore,  find  fault  with  their  uncertainty. 
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to  the  early  hopes  of  Alcibiades :  but  what  is  paft  and  done  Clotho  cannot 
weave  again,  nor  Atropos  recall. 

The  only  bufinefs  of  the  hiftorian  is  to  relate  things  exadtly  as  they  are  : 
this  he  can  never  do  as  long  as  he  is  afraid  of  Artaxerxes,  whofe  *  phyfician 
he  is;  as  long  as  he  looks  for  the  purple  robe,  the  golden  chain,  or  the 

9 

•f  Nifaean  horfc,  as  the  reward  of  his  labours ;  but  Xenophon,  that  juft 
writer,  will  not  do  this,  nor  Thucydides.  The  good  hiftorian,  though  he 
may  have  private  enmity  againft  any  man,  will  efteem  the  public  welfare 
of  more  confequence  to  him,  and  will  prefer  truth  to  refentment;  and,  on 
the  other  had,  be  he  ever  fo  fond  of  any  man,  will  not  fpare  him  when  he 
is  in  the  wrong;  for  this,  as  I  before  obferved,  is  the  mod  efiential  thing  in 
hiftory,  to  facrifice  to  truth  alone,  and  caft  away  all  care  for  every  thing  elfe. 
The  great  univerfal  rule  and  ftandard  is,  to  have  regard  not  to  thofe  who 

s 

read  now,  but  to  thofe  who  are  to  perufe  our  works  hereafter. 

To  fpeak  impartially,  the  hiftorians  of  former  times  were  :?o  often  guilty 
of  flattery,  and  their  works  were  little  better  than  games  and  fports,  the 
effects  of  art.  Of  Alexander,  this  memorable  faying  is  recorded,  “  I  fhould 
be  glad  (faid  he),  Oneficritus,  after  my  death,  to  come  to  life  again  for  a 
little  time,  only  to  hear  what  the  people  then  living  will  fay  of  me  :  for  I 
am  not  furprifed  that  they  praife  and  carefs  me  now,  as  every  one  hopes  by 
baiting  well  to  catch  my  favour.”  Though  Homer  wrote  a  great  many  fa¬ 
bulous  things  concerning  Achilles,  the  world  was  induced  to  believe  him, 
for  this  only  reafon,  becaufe  they  were  written  long  after  his  death,  and,  no 
caufe  could  be  afligned  why  he  fhould  tell  lies  about  him. 

*  The  good  hiftorian  then  mud  be  thus  defcribed  :  he  mud  be  fearlefs, 
uncorrupted,  free,  the  friend  of  truth  and  of  liberty,  one  who,  to  ufe  the 

4 

words  of  the  comic  poet,  calls  a  §  fig  a  fig,  and  a  fluff  a  fkiff,  neither  giv¬ 
ing 

*  PhjJictan.']  Lucian  alludes,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  Ctefias,  the  phyfician  to  Artaxerxes,  whole 
hiftory  is  Huffed  with  encomiums  on  his  royal  patron.  See  Plutarch’s  Artaxerxes. 

-j-  N if  a  an  horfe.]  The  Campus  Nifaius,  a  large  plain  in  Media,  near  the  Cafpian  mountains, 
was  famous  for  breeding  the  fined:  horfes,  which  were  allotted  to  the  ufe  of  kings  only;  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  Xenophon,  thofe  favourites  on  whom  the  love  reign  thought  proper  to  be  ftow  them. 
See  the  Cyropasd.  book  viii, 

%  The  good  hiftorian,  tSr.]  This  fine  picture  of  a  good  hiftorian  has  been  copied  by  Tully, 
Strabo,  Polybius,  and  other  writers  ;  it  is  a  ftandard  of  perfection,  however,  which  few  writers, 
ancient  or  modern,  have  been  ajble  to  reach.  Thuanus  has  prefixed  to  his  hiftory  thefe 
lines  of  Lucian  ;  but  whether  he,  or  any  other  hiftorian,  hath  anfvvered  in  every  point  to  the 
defcrlption  here  given,  is,  X  believe,  yet  undetermined. 

§  ^  fig  <*fig*  fee.]  The  faying  is  attributed  to  Ariftophanes,  though  I  cannot  find  it  there. 
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ingnor  with-holding  from  any,  from  favour,  or  from  enmity,  not  influenced 
by  pity,  by  fhame,  or  by  remorfe ;  a  juft  judge,  fo  far  benevolent  to  all,  as 
never  to  give  more  than  is  due  to  any  in  his  work :  a  ftranger  to  all,  of  no 
country,  bound  only  by  his  own  laws,  acknowleging  no  fovereign,  never 
confidering  what  this  or  that  man  may  fay  of  him,  but  relating  faithfully 
every  thing  as  it  happened. 

This  rule  therefore  Thucydides  obferved,  diftinguifhing  properly  the  faults 
and  perfections  of  hiftory ;  not  unmindful  of  the  great  reputation  which  He¬ 
rodotus  had  acquired,  infomuch  that  his  *  books  were  called  by  the  names 

9  m 

of  the  Mufes.  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  he  “  wrote  for  pofterity,  and  not 
for  prefent  delight ;  that  he  by  no  means  approved  of  the  fabulous,  but  was 
defirous  of  delivering  down  the  truth  alone  to  future  ages.”  It  is  the  ufeful, 
he  adds,  which  mult  conftiture  the  merit  of  hiftory,  that  by  the  retro- 
fpeCtion  of  what  is  part,  when  fimilar  events  occur,  men  may  know  how  to 
ad:  in  prefent  exigencies. 

Such  an  hiftorian  would  I  wifli  to  have  under  my  care:  with  regard  to 
language  and  expreflion,  I  would  not  have  it  rough,  and  vehement,  confid¬ 
ing  of  ‘f  long  periods,  or  complex  arguments ;  but  foft,  quiet,  fmooth,  and 
peaceable.  The  reflections  fhort  and  frequent,  the  ftyle  clear  and  perfpicu- 
ous  :  for  as  freedom  and  truth  fhould  be  the  principal  perfections  of  the 
writer's  mind  ;  fo,  with  regard  to  language,  the  great  point  is,  to  make  every 
thing  plain  and  intelligible,  not  to  ufe  remote  and  far-fetched  phrafes,  or  ex- 
prefiions,  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  fuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar :  let  it  be, 
in  fhort,  what  the  lowed  may  underftand;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mod 
learned  cannot  but  approve.  The  whole  may  be  adorned  with  figure  and 
metaphor,  provided  they  are  not  turgid  or  bombaft,  nor  fee m  ft  ff  and  la¬ 
boured,  .which,  like  meat  too  highly  feafoned,  always  give  difguft. 

Jt  is  obfervable  that  this  proverbial  kind  of  expreflion,  far  freedom  of  words, and  fenriments,  has 
been  adopted  info  alinoft  every  language,  though  the  image  conveying  it  is  different.  Thus  the 
Greeks  call  a  fig  a  fig,  &c.  We  fay,  an  honeft  man  calls — a  fpade  a  ipade  ;  and  the  French  call 
un  chat  un  chat. — Boileau  fays,  j’appelle  un  chat  un  chat,  and  Rolet  u'n  fripon. 

*  Booh.']  Herodotus’s  hiilory  is  comprehended  in  nine  books,  to  each  of  which  is  prefixed 
the  name  of  a  Mufe  ;  the  firft  is  called  Clio,  the  fecond  Futerpe,  and  fo  on.  A  modern  poet,  I 
have  been  told,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Aaron  Hill,  improved  upon  this  thought,  and  chriflenetl  (if 
we  may  properly  fo  call  it)  not  his  books,  but  his  daughters  by  the  fame  poetical  names  of 
’  Mifs  Cli.  Mifs  Melp-y,  Mifs  Terpf-y,  Mils  Urania,  &c. 

-j*  Long  periods.]  Both  Thucydides  and  Livy  are  reprehenfible  in  this  particular;  and  the  fame 
obje&ion  may  be  made  to  Thuanus,  Clarendon,  Burner,  and  many  other  modern  hiflorians. 

Hiftory 
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Hiftory  may  fometimes  affume  a  poetical  form,  and  rife  into  a  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  expreffion,  when  the  fubjeft  demands  it;  and  efpecially  when  it  is 
defer ibing  armies,  battles,  and  fea-fights.  The*  Pierian  fpirit  is  wanting 
then  to  fwell  the  fails  with  a  propitious  breeze,  and  carry  the  lofty  fhip  over 
the  tops  of  the  waves.  In  general,  the  dittion  Ihould  creep  humbly  on  the 
ground,  and  only  be  raifed  as  the  grand  and  beautiful  occurring  fhall  require 

1 

it;  keeping,  in  the  mean  time,  within  proper  bounds.,  and  never  foaring  into 

enthufiafm ;  for  then  it  is  in  danger  of  ranging  beyond  its  limits,  into  poetic 

% 

fury:  we  muft  then  pull  in  the  rein,  and  a <5t  with  caution,  well  knowing  that 
it  is  the  worft  vice  of  a  writer,  as  well  as  of  a  horfe,  to  be  wanton  and  un¬ 
manageable.  The  belt  way  therefore  is,  whilft  the  mind  of  the  hiftorian  is 
on  horfeback,  for  his  ftyleto  walk  on  foot,  and  take  hold  of  the  rein,  that 
it  may  not  be  left  behind. 

With  regard  to  compofition,  the  words  fiiould  not  be  fo  blended  and  tranf- 
pofed  as  to  appear  harih  and  uncouth ;  nor  Ihould  you,  as  fome  do,  fubjedt 
them  entirely  to  the  rbythmus  ;  one  is  always  faulty,  and  the  other  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  reader* 

Fa&s  muft  not  be  carelefsly  put  together,  but  with  great  labour  and  atten¬ 
tion  ;  if  poffible,  let  the  hiftorian  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  every  thing  he  means  to 
record  :  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  rely  on  thofe  only  who  are  uncovrupt,  and  who 
have  no  biafs  from  paflion  or  prejudice,  to  add  or  to  diminifh  any  thing. 
And  here  much  fegacity  will  be  requifite  to  find  out  the  real  truth.  When 
he  has  collected  all,  or  mod  of  his  materials,  he  will  firft  make  a  kind  of 
diary,  a  body  whofe  members  are  not  yet  diftindt;  he  will  then  bring  it  into 
order  and  beautify  it,  add  the  colouring  of  ftyle  and  language,  adopt  his 
expreffion  to  the  fubjedt,  and  harmonize  the  feveral  parts  of  it ;  then,  like 
Homer’s  X  Jupiter,  who  cafts  his  eye  fometimes  on  the  Thracian,  and  fome¬ 
times  on  the  Myfian  forces ;  he  beholds  now  the  Roman,  and  now  thePer- 
fian  armies,  now  both,  if  they  are  engaged,  and  relates  what  pafles  in  them. 


*  Pierian  J)>irU*']  How  juft  is  this  obfervation  of  Lucianos,  and  at  the  fame  time  how  truly 
poetical  is  the  image  which  he  makes  ufe  of  to  exprefs  it  l  It  puts  us  in  mind  of  his  rival  critic 
Longinus,  who,  as  Pope  has  obferved,—  is  bimfelf  the  great  fublime  he  draws. 

+  The  Rythmus.]  By  this  very  juft  obfervation,  Lucian  means  to  cenfure  all  thofe  writers, 
and  we  have  many  fuch  now  amongft  us,  who  take  fo  much  pains  to  fmooth  and  round  their  pe¬ 
riods,  as  to  difguft  their  readers  by  the  freq-uent  repetition  of  it,  as  it  naturally  produces  a  tire*- 
fome  famenefs  in  the  found  of  them;  a,ndat  the  fame  time  difeovers  too  much  that  laborious 
art  and  care,  which  it  is  always  the  author’s  bufinefs,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  conceal. 


J  Jupiter.]  See  Homer’s  II.  B..  xiii.  1.  4. 
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Whilfl:  they  are  embatteled,  his  eye  is  not  fixed  on  any  particular  part,  nor 
on  any  one  leader,  unlefs,  perhaps,  a  *  Brafidas  fteps  forth  to  fcale  the  walls, 
ora  Demofthenes  to  prevent  him.  To  the  generals  he  gives  his  firft  atten¬ 
tion,  liftens  to  their  commands,  their  counfels,  and  their  determination  : 
and,  when  they  come  to  the  engagement,  he  weighs  in  equal  fcale  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  both,  and  clofely  attends  tbepurfuer  and  the  purfued,  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered.  All  this  mud  be  done  with  temper  and  moderation,  io 
as  not  to  fatiare  or  tire,  not  inartificially,  not  childifhly,  but  with  eafe  and 
grace.  When  thefe  things  are  properly  taken  care  of,  he  may  turn  afide  to 
others,  ever  ready  and  prepared  for  the  prefent  event,  keeping  time,  as 
it  were,  with  every  circumftance  and  event  :  flying  from  Armenia  to  Media, 
and  from  thence  with  clattering  wings  to  Italy,  or  to  Iberia,  that  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  may  efcape  him. 

The  mind  of  the  hiftorian  fhould  referable  a  looking-glafs,  fhining,  clear, 
and  exaflly  true,  reprefenting  every  thing  as  it  really  is,  and  nothing  diftort- 
ed,  or  of  a  different  form,  or  colour.  He  writes  not  to  the  matters  of  elo¬ 
quence,  but  Amply  relates  what  is  done :  it  is  not  his  to  confider  what  he 
fhall  fay,  but  only  how  it  is  to  be  faid.  He  may  be  compared  to  Phidias, 
Praxiteles,  Alcamenus,  or  other  eminent  artifts  ;  for  neither  did  they  make 
the  gold,  the  filver,  the  ivory,  or  any  of  the  materials  which  they  worked 
upon  :  thefe  werefupplied  by  the  Elians,  the  Athenians,  and  Argives;  their 
only  bufinefs  was  to  cut  and  polifh  the  ivory,  to  fpread  the  gold  into  various 
forms,  and  join  them  together;  their  art  was  properly  to  difpofe  what  was 
put  into  their  hands  :  and  fuch  is  the  work  of  the  hittorians,  to  difpofe  and 
adorn  the  adtionsof  men,  and  to  make  them  known  with  clearnefs,  and  pre-' 
cifion.  To  reprefent  what  he  hath  heard,  as  if  he  had  been  himfelf  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  it.  To  perform  this  well,  and  gain  the  praife  refulting  from  it, 
is  the  bufinefs  of  our  hiftorical  Phidias. 

When  every  thing  is  thus  prepared,  he  may  begin  if  he  pleafes  without 
preface  of  exordium,  unlefs  the  fubjedt  particularly  demands  it;  he  may 
fupply  the  place  of  one,  by  informing  us  what  he  intends  to  write  upon,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  work  itfelf :  if,  however,  he  makes  ufe  of  any  preface, 

*  Brajidas.]  The  famous  Lacedemonian  general.  The  circumftance  alluded  to,  is  in  Thu¬ 
cydides.  B.  iv. 

f  Keeping  time.']  Gr.  opxpiTo,  a  technical  term,  borrowed  from  mufic,  and  figni fy ing  that 
tone  of  the  voice  which  exactly  correfponds  with  the  inftrument  accompanying  it. 

Vol.  I.  Ggg 
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he  need  not  divide  it  as  our  orators  do,  into  three  parts,  but  confine  it  to 
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two,  leaving  out  his  addrefs  to  the  benevolence  of  his  readers,  and  only  fo- 
licking  their  attention  and  complacency  :  their  attention  he  may  be  affured 
of,  if  he  can  convince  them  that  he  is  about  to  fpeak  of  things  great,  or  ne- 
ceffary,  or  interefting,  or  ufeful ;  nor  need  he  fear  their  want  of  complacen¬ 
cy,  if  he  clearly  explains  to  them  the  caufes  of  things,  and  gives  them  the 
heads  of  what  he  intends  to  treat  of. 

Such  are  the  exordiums  which  our  beft  hiftorians  have  made  ufe  of.  He¬ 
rodotus  tells  us,  ec  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  left  in  procefs  of  time  the  memory 
Ihould  be  loft  of  thofe  things  which  in  themfelves  were  great  and  wonderful, 
which  {hewed  forth  the  victories  of  Greece,  and  the  {laughter  of  the  barbar¬ 
ians  and  Thucydides  fets  out  with  faying,  “  he  thought  that  war  moft 
worthy  to  be  recorded,  as  greater  than  any  which  had  before  happened ;  and 
that,  moreover,  fome  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  had  accompanied  it.”  The 
exordium,  in  Ihort,  may  he  lengthened  or  contradted  according  to  the  fub- 
jedt  matter,  and  the  tranfition  from  thence  to  the  narration,  eafy  and  natural. 
The  body  of  the  hiftory  is  only  a  long  narrative,  aud  as  fuch  it  muft  go  on 
with  a  {oft  and  even  motion,  alike  in  every  part,  fo  that  nothing  Ihould  ftand 
too  forward,  or  retreat  too  far  behind.  Above  all,  the  ftyle  {hould  be  clear 
and  perfpicuous,  which  can  only  arife,  as  I  before  obferved,  from  a  harmony 
in  the  compofition  :  one  thing  perfedted,  the  next  which  fucceeds  Ihould  be 
coherent  with  it ;  knit  together,  as  it  were,  by  one  common  chain,  which 
muft  never  be  broken  :  they  muft  not  be  fo  many  feparate  and  diftindt  nar¬ 
ratives,  but  each  fo  clofely  united  to  what  follows,  as  to  appear  one  continu¬ 
ed  feries. 

Brevity  is  always  neceffary,  efpecially  when  you  have  a  great  deal  to  fay,, 
and  this  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  fadts  and  circumftances  which  you  have 
to  relate.  In  general,  you  muft  {lightly  run  through  little  things,  and  dwell 

give  them  boars, 

hares,  and  other  dainties  ;  you  would  not  offer  them  beans,  *  faperda,  or 
any  other  common  food. 

When  you  defcribe  mountains,  rivers,  and  bulwarks,  avoid  all  pomp  and 
oftentation,  as  if  you  meant  to  {hew  your  own  eloquence;  pafs  over  thefe 
things  as  {lightly  as  you  can,  and  rather  aim  at  being  ufeful  and  intelligible. 

*  Safierda,]  A  coarfe  firti  that  came  from  Fontus,  or  the  Black  Sea. 

- Saperdas  advehe  Fonto.  See  Perf.  Saf.  v.  1.  i34. 

Ob- 
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Obferve  how  the  great  and  fublime  Homer  afis  on  thefe  occafions ;  as  great  a 
poet  as  he  is,  he  fays  nothing  about  Tantalus,  Ixion,  Tityus,  and  the  reft 
of  them.  But,  if  Parthenius,  Euphorion,  or  Callimachus,  had  treated 
this  fubjedr,  what  a  nnmber  of  verfes  they  would  have  fpent  in  rolling  Ixion's 
wheel,  and  bringing  the  water  up  to  the  very  lips  of  Tantalus !  Mark  alfo, 
how  quickly  Thueydides,  who  is  very  *  fparing  of  his  defcriptions,  breaks 
off,  when  he  gives  an  account  of  any  military  machine,  explains  the  manner 
of  a  liege,  even  though  it  be  ever  fo  ufeful  and  neceffary,  or  defcribes  cities, 
or  the  port  of  Syracufe.  Even  in  his  narrative  of  the  plague,  which  feems 
fo  long,  if  you  conlider  the  multiplicity  of  events,  you  will  find  he  makes 
as  much  hafte  as  polfible,  and  omits  many  circumftances,  though  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  retain  fo  many  more. 

When  it  is  neceffary  to  make  any  one  fpeak,  you  mull  take  care  to  let  him 
fay  nothing  but  what  is  fuitable  to  the  perfon,  and  to  what  he  fpeaks  about, 
and  let  every  thing  be  clear  and  intelligible  :  here,  indeed,  you  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  the  orator,  and  fhew  the  power  of  eloquence.  With  regard 
to  praife,  or  difpraife,  you  cannot  be  too  modeft  and  circumfpedt ;  they 
fhould  be  ftridtly  juft  and  impartial,  Ihort  and  feafonable ;  your  evi¬ 
dence,  otherwife,  will  not  be  confidered  as  legal,  and  you  will  incur  the 
fame  cenfure  as  'f  Theopompus  did,  who  finds  fault  with  every  body  from 
enmity  and  ill-nature ;  and  dwells  fo  perpetually  on  this,  that  he  feems  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  an  accufer,  than  an  hiftorian. 

If  any  thing  occurs  that  is  very  extraordinary  or  incredible,  you  may  men¬ 
tion  without  vouching  for  the  truth  of  it,  leaving  every  body  to  judge  for 
themfelves  concerning  it :  by  taking  no  part  yourfelf,  you  will  remain 
fafe. 

Remember,  above  all,  and  throughout  your  work,  again  and  again,  I 
muft  repeat  it,  that  you  write  not  with  a  view  to  the  prefent  times  only  :  that 
the  age  you  live  in  may  applaud  and  efteem  you,  but  with  an  eye  fixed  on 
pofterity  ;  from  future  ages  expcdt  your  reward,  that  men  may  fay  of  you,- 
that  man  was  full  of  honeft  freedom,  never  flattering  or  fervile,  but  in  all 

*  Sparing. ]  Here  do&ors  differ.  Several  of  Thucydides’s  defcriptions  are  certainly  very  long, 
many  of  them,  perhaps,  rather  tedious. 

+  Theopompus .]  Lucian  is  rather  fevere  on  this  writer.  Cicero  only  fays,  De  omnibus  omnia 
libere  palam  dixit ;  he  fpoke  freely  of  every  body.  Other  writers,  however,  are  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  our  fatirift  with  regard  to  him.  See  Dionf.  Plutarch.  Cornelius  Nepos,  &c. 
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things  the  friend  of  troth."  This  commendation,  the  wife  man  will  prefer 
to  all  the  vain  hopes  of  this  life,  which  are  but  of  fhort  duration. 

Recollect  the  ftory  of  the  Cnidian  architect,  when  he  built  the  tower  in 
Pharos,  where  the  fire  is  kindled  to  prevent  mariners  from  running  on  the 
dangerous  rocks  of  Paratonia,  that  moft  noble  and  moft  beautiful  of  all 
works ;  he  carved  his  own  name  on  a  part  of  the  rock  on  the  infide,  then 
covered  it  over  with  mortar,  and  infcribed  on  it  the  name  of  the  reigning 
fovereign  :  well  knowing  that,  as  it  afterwards  happened,  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time  thefe  letters  would  drop  off  with  the  mortar,  and  difcover  under  it 
this  infcription,  u  Softratus  the  Cnidian,  fon  of  Dexiphanes,  to  thofe  gods 
who  preferve  the  mariner.”  Thus  had  he  regard  not  to  the  times  he  lived  in, 
not  to  his  own  fhort  exiftence,  but  to  the  prefent  period,  and  to  all  future 
ages,  even  as  long  as  his  tower  lhall  ftand,  and  his  art  remain  upon  earth. 

Thus  alfo  fhould  hiftory  be  written,  rather  anxious  to  gain  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  pofterity  by  truth  and  merit,  than  to  acquire  prefent  applaufe,  by 
adulation  and  falfehood. 

Such  are  the  rules  which  I  would  prefcribe  to  the  hiftorian,  and  which 
will  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  his  work,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  obferve 
them ;  if  not,  ac  leaft,  I  have  *  rolled  my  tub. 

*•  Rolled  ?ny  tub.']  Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Diogenes,  as  related  in  the  beginning. 
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Lucian’s  True  Hiftory  is,  as  the  Author  him f elf  acknowleges  hi  the  Preface  to  it, 
a  Collection  of  ingenious  Lies ,  calculated  principally  to  amnfe  the  Reader ,  not  with - 
out  feveral  Alluftons ,  as  he  informs  us,  to  the  IVorks  of  ancient  Poets ,  Hijlorians, 

and  Philofophers ,  as  well  as,  mojl  probably ,  the  Performances  of  contemporary 
IVriters,  whofe  Abfur dities  are  either  obliquely  glanced  at,  or  openly  ridiculed  and 

expofed .  fV ?  cannot  but  lament  that  the  Humour  of  the  great  eft  Part  of  thefe 
Alluftons  mujl  be  lojl  to  us,  the  works  themf elves  being  long  fince  buried  in  Obli¬ 
vion,  Lucianos  True  Hiftory,  therefore,  like  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s 
Rehearfal,  cannot  be  half  fo  agreeable  as  when  it  was firjl  written  ;  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  enough  remaining  to  fecure  it  from  contempt .  The  Vein  of  rich  Fancy ,  and 
Wildnefs  of  a  luxuriant  Imagination,  which  run  through  the  whole ,  fufficiently 
point  out  the  Author  as  a  Man  of  uncommon  Genius  and  Invention .  The  Reader 
will  eafily  perceive  that  Bergerac,  Swift,  and  other  IVriters  have  read  this  Work 
of  Lucian’s,  and  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  it . 


AS  athletics  of  all  kinds  hold  it  neceflary,  not  only  to  prepare  the  body 

by  exercife  and  difcipline,  but  fometimes  to  give  it  proper  relaxation, 
which  they  efteem  no  lefs  requifite,  fo  do  I  think  it  highly  neceflary  alfo  for 
men  of  letters,  after  their  feverer  ftudies,  to  relax  a  little,  that  they  may  return 
to  them  with  the  greater  pleafure  and  alacrity ;  and  for  this  purpofe  there  is 
no  better  repofe  than  that  which  arifes  from  the  reading  of  fueb  books  as 
not  only,  by  their  humour  and  pleafantry,  may  entertain  them,  but  convey 
at  the  fame  time  fame  ufeful  inftrudtion,  both  which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  the 
reader  will  meet  with  in  the  following  hiftory  ;  for  he  will  not  only  be  pleafed 
with  the  novelty  of  the  plan,  and  the  variety  of  lies,  which  I  have  told  with 
an  air  of  truth,  but  with  the  tacit  allufions  fo  frequently  made,  not,  I  truft. 


without  fome  degree  of  humour,  to  our  ancient  poets,  hiftorians,  and  phi¬ 
lofophers,  who  have  told  us  fome  moft  miraculous  and  incredible  ftories, 
and  which  Ilhould  have  pointed  out  to  you,  but  that  1  thought  they  would 


be  fufficiently  vifible  on  the  perufal. 


Ctefias* 
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Ctefias,  the  Cnidian,  fon  of  Ctefiochus,  wrote  an  account  of  India,  and 
of  things  there,  which  he  never  faw  himfelf,  nor  heard  from  any  body  elfe. 
lambulus  alfo  has  acquainted  us  with  many  w®nders  which  he  met  with  in 
the  great  fea,  and  which  every  body  knew  to  be  abfolute  falfehoods :  the 
work,  however,  was  not  unentertaining.  Befides  thefe,  many  others  have 
likwife  prefented  us  with  their  own  travels  and  peregrinations,  where  they 
tell  us  of  wondrous  large  beafts,  favage  men,  and  unheard-of  ways  of  living. 
The  great  leader  and  matter  of  all  this  rhodomontade  is  Homer’s  Ulyfles, 
who  talks  to  Alcinous  about  the  *  winds  pent  up  in  bags,  man-eaters,  and 
one-eyed  Cyclops,  wild  men,  creatures  with  many  heads,  feveral  of  his  com¬ 
panions  turned  into  beatts  by  enchantment,  and  a  thoufand  things  of  this 
kind,  which  he  related  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous  Phaeacians. 

Thefe,  notwithftanding,  I  cannot  think  much  to  blame  for  their  falfe¬ 
hoods,  feeing  that  the  cuftom  has  been  fometimes  authorifed,  even  by  the 
pretenders  to  philofophy  ;  I  only  wonder  that  they  Ihould  ever,  expedt  to  be 

9 

believed:  being,  however,  myfelf  incited,  by  a  ridiculous  vanity,  with  the 
defire  of  tranfmitting  foniething  to  pofterity,  that  I  may  not  be  the  only  man 
who  doth  not  indulge  himfelf  in  the  liberty  of  fidtion,  as  I  could  not  relate 
any  thing  true  (for  I  know  of  nothing  at  prefent  worthy  to  be  recorded),  I 
turned  my  thoughts  towards  falfehood,  a  fpecies  of  it,  however,  much  more 
excufable  than  that  of  others,  as  I  fhall  at  leaft  fay  one  thing  true,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  lye,  and  ftiall  hope  to  efcape  the  general  cenfure,  by  acknow- 
leging  that  I  mean  to  fpeak  not  a  word  of  truth  throughout.  Know  ye, 

therefore,  that  I  am  going  to  write  about  what  I  nev^r  faw  myfelf,  nor  ex¬ 
perienced,  nor  fo  much  as  heard  from  any  body  elfe,  and,  \yhat  is 
more,  of  fuch  things  as  neither  are,  nor  ever  can  be.  I  give  my  readers 
warning,  therefore,  not  to  believe  me. 


*  ONCE  upon  a  time  (then),  I  fet  fail  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 


Weftern 


•  Winds  *  £sfc.]  See  Homer’s  Odyfley — The  ftrange  ftories  which  Lucian  here  mentions, 
may  certainly  be  numbered,  with  all  due  deference  to  To  great  a  name,  amongft  the  nugae  ca- 
norx  of  old  Homer.  Juvenal  certainly  confiders  them  in  this  light,  when  he  fays, 

Tam  vacui  capitis  populum  Phasaca  putavit. 

Some  modern  critics,  however,  have  endeavoured  to  defend  them. 

+  Once  upon ,  Here  the  hiflory  begins,  what  goes  before  may  be  confidered  as. the  au¬ 

thor's  preface,  and  Ihould  have  been  marked  as  fuch  in  the  original, 

my 
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my  peregrination  was  no  more  than  a  certain  impatience  of  mind,  and  thirft 
after  novelty,  with  a  defire  of  knowing  where  the  fea  ended,  and  what  kind 
of  men  inhabited  the  feveral  ftiores  of  it;  for  this  purpofe  I  laid  in  a  large 
flock  of  provifion,  and  as  much  water  as  I  thought  necefiary,  taking  along 
with  me  fifty  companions  of  the  fame  mind  as  myfelf.  I  prepared  withal,  a 
number  of  armsy  with  a  fkilfull  pilot,  whom  we  hired  at  a  confiderable  ex¬ 
pence,  and  made  our  fhip  (for  it  was  a  pinnace),  as  tight  as  we  could  in 
cafe  of  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage. 

We  failed  on  with  a  profperous  gale  for  a  day  and  a  night,  but  being  {till 
in  fight  of  land,  did  not  make  any  great  way;  the  next  day,  however,  at 
fun-rifing,  the  wind  fpringing  up,  the  waves  ran  high,  it  grew  dark,  and  we 
Could  not  unfurl  a  fail;  we  gave  ourfelves  up  to  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
were  toflfed  about  in  a  ftorm,  which  raged  with  great  fury  for  threefcore  and 
nineteen  days,  but  on  the  eightieth  the  fun  fhone  bright,  and  we  faw  not  far 
from  us  an  ifland,  high  and  woody,  with,  the  fea  round  it  quite  calm  and 

t 

placid,,  for  the  ftorm  was  over  t  we  landed,  got  out,  and  happy  to  efcape 
from  our  troubles,  laid  ourfelves-  down  on  the  ground  for  fome  time,  after 
which  we  arofe,  and  chufing  out  thirty  of  our  company  to  take  care  of 
the  veflel,  I  remained  on  fhore  with  the  other  twenty,  in  order  to  take  a 
view  of  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland.. 

About  three  ftadia  from  the  fea,  as  we  pafTed  through  a  wood,  we  found  a 
pillar  of  brafs,  with  a  Greek  infcription  on  it,  the  characters  almoft  effaced  ; 
we  could  make  out  however  thefe  words,  “  thus  far  came  Hercules  and  Bac¬ 
chus  near  it  were  the  marks  of  two  footfteps  on  a  rock,  one  of  them  mea- 
fured  about  an  acre,  the  other  fomething  lefs ;  the  finaller  one  appeared  to 
me  to  be  that  of  Bacchus,  the  larger  that  of  Hercules;  we  paid  our  adora¬ 
tions  to  the  deities,  and  proceeded.  We  had  not  got  far  before  we  met  with 
a  river,  which  feemed  exadtly  to  refemble  wine,,  particularly  that  of  *  Chios  r 
k  was  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  in  many  places  navigable  ;  this  circumftance  in¬ 


duced  us  to 


give  more  credit  to  the  infcription  on  the  pillar,  when  weper- 


*  Of  Chios.]  Among  the  Greek  wines,  fo  much  admired  by  ancient  Epicures,  thofe  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were  the  moft  celebrated,  and  of  thefe  the  Chian  wine,  the  product 
of  Chios,  bore  away  the  palm  from  every  other,  and  particularly  that  which  was  made  from 
vines  growing  on  the  mountain  called  Arevifia,  in  teftimony  of  which  it  were  eafy,  if  neceflary,. 
to  produce  an  amphora  full  of  claflical  quotations. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  make  a  fmall  quantity  of  excellent  wine  for  their  own- 
life,  and  are  liberal  ofit  to  ftrangers  who  travel  that  way,  but  dare  not,  being  under  Turkiflv. 
government,  cultivate  the  vines  well,  or  export  the  produd  of  them* 


ceivedi 
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ceived  fuch  vifible  marks  of  Bacchus’s  prefence  here.  As  I  had  a  mind  to 
know  whence  this  river  fprung,  I  went  back  to  the  place  from  which  it 
feemed  to  arife,  but  could  not  trace  the  fpring;  I  found,  however,  feveral 
large  vines  full  of  grapes,  at  the  root  of  every  one  the  wine  flowed  in  great 
abundance,  and  from  them,  I  fuppofe  the  river  was  collected.  We  faw  a 
great  quantity  of  lilh  in  it,  which  were  extremely  like  wine,  both  in  tafte 
and  colour,  and  after  we  had  taken  and  eat  a  good  many  of  them  we  found 
ourfelves  intoxicated ;  and  when  we  cut  them  up,  obferved  that  they  were 
full  of  grape  Hones  ;  it  occurred  to  us  afterwards  that  we  Ihould  have  mixed 
them  with  fome  water  filh,  as  by  themfelves  they  tailed  rather  too  ftrong 

of  the  wine. 

.  #  • 

.r 

We  pafledthe  river  in  a  part  of  it  which  was  fordable,  and  a  little  farther 
on  met  with  a  mod  wonderful  fpecies  of  vine,  the  bottoms  of  them  that 
touched  the  earth  were  green  and  thick,  and  all  the  upper  part  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  women,  with  the  limbs  perfect  from  the  waift,  only  that  from  the  tops 

of  the  fingers  branches  fprung  out  full  of  grapes,  juft  as  Daphne  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  turned  into  a  tree  when  Apollo  laid  hold  on  her ;  on  the  head,  likewife, 
inftead  of  hair  they  had  leaves  and  tendrils  ;  when  we  came  up  to  them  they 
addrefied  us,  fome  in  the  Lydian  tongue,  fome  in  the  Indian,  but  moft  of 
them  in  Greek  ;  they  faluted  us  alfo,  and,  which  was  remarkable,  whoever 
they  killed  reeled  about  as  if  he  was  drunk;  they  would  not  fufferus  to  tafte 
their  grapes,  but  when  any  body  attempted  it,  cried  out  as  if  they  were 
*  hurt.  -  -  -  - 

W e  left  them  and  returned  to  our  companions  in  the  Ihip,  to  whom  we 
related  every  thing  that  had  happened  to  us,  not  forgetting  our  little  intrigue 
with  the  vines.  We  then  took  our  calks,  filled  fome  of  them  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fome  with  wine  from  the  river,  flept  one  night  on  fliore,  and  the 
next  morning  fet  fail,  the  wind  being  very  moderate.  About  noon,  the  illand 
being  now  out  of  fight,  on  a  fudden  a  moft  violent  whirlwind  arofe,  and 

carried  the  lliip  above  three  thoufand  ftadia,  lifting  it  up  above  the  water, 

* 

from  whence  it  did  not  let  us  down  again  into  the  feas  but  kept  us  'f  fufpended 
in  mid  air,  in  this  manner  we  hung  for  feven  days  and  nights,  and  on  the 

*  Hurt.']  Here  two  or  three  lines  are  purpofely  omitted  in  the  tranilation,  the  learned  reader 
who  looks  into  the  original  will  lee  the  realbn  of  it. 

+  SufpcndeJ,]  In  the  fame  manner  as  Gulliver’s  illand  of  Laputa.— From  this  palTageit  is  not 
improbable  but  that  Swift  borrowed  the  idea. 

'  eighth. 
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eighth,  beheld  a  large  traft  of  land,  like  an  ifland,  *  round,  fhining,  and 
remarkably  full  of  light;  we  got  on  fliore,  and  found  on  examination  that  it 
was  cultivated,  and  full  of  inhabitants,  though  we  could  not  then  fee  any  of 
them,  as  night  came  on.  Other  iflands  appeared,  fome  large,  others  fmall, 
and  of  a  fiery  colour;  there  was  alfo  below  thefe  another  land  with  feas, 
woods,  mountains,  and  cities  in  it,  and  this  we  took  to  be  our  native  coun¬ 
try  :  as  we  were  advancing  forwards,  we  were  feized  on  a  fudden  by  the 
4"  Hippogypi,  for  fo  it  feems  they  were  called  by  the  inhabitants ;  thefe  Hip- 

pogypi  are  men  carried  upon  vulturs,  which  they  ride  as  we  do  borfes  : 
thefe  vulturs  have  each  three  heads,  and  are  immenfely  large:  you  may 
judge  of  their  fize,  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  their  feathers  is  bigger  than 
the  maft  of  a  ftiip.  The  Hippogypi  have  oiders,  it  feems,  to  fly  round 
the  kingdom,  and  if  they  find  any  ftranger,  to  bring  him  to  the  king  :  they 
took  us,  therefore,  and  carried  us  before  him :  as  foon  as  he  law  us,  he 
gueffed  by  our  garb  what  we  were ;  You  are  Grecians,  faid  he,  are  ye  not  ? 
We  told  him  we  were  :  and  how,  added  he,  got  ye  hither  through  the  air  ? 
we  told  him  every  thing  that  had  happened  to  us;  and  he,  in  return,  relat¬ 
ed  to  us  his  own  hiftory,  and  informed  us,  that  he  alfo  was  a  man,  that  his 
name  was  J  Endymion,  that  he  had  been  taken  away  from  our  earth  in  his 
fleep,  and  brought  to  this  place  where  he  reigned  as  fovereign.  That  ||  fpot, 
he  told  us,  which  now  looked  like  a  moon  to  us,  was  the  earth.  He  defired 
us  withal,  not  to  make  ourfelves  uneafy,  for  that  we  fliould  foon  have  every 
thing  we  wanted.  If  I  fucceed,  fays  he,  in  the  war  which  I  am  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  againft  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sun,  you  will  be  very  happy  here. 
We  alked  him  then,  what  enemies  he  had,  and  what  the  quarrel  was  about? 


*  Round ,  Jhining ,  £sV.]  The  account  which  Lftcian  here  gives  us  of  his  vifit  to  the  moon, 
perhaps,  fuggefted  to  Bergerac,  the  idea  of  his  ingenious  work,  called,  A  Voyage  to  the  Moon. 

f  Hippogypi .]  Equi  vultures,  horfe  vulturs ;  from  «r wo*,  a  horfe  ;  and  yv^>  a  vulture. 

x  Endymion .]  Lucian,  we  fee,  has  founded  his  hiftory  on  matter  of  fa£h  Endymion,  we 
.all  know,  was  a  king  of  Elis,  though  fome  call  him  a  fhepherd.  Shepherd  or  king,  however, 
he  was  fo  handfome,  that  the  moon,  who  favv  him  fleeping  on  mount  Latmos,  fell  in  love  with 
him.  This  no  orthodox  heathen  ever  doubted  :  Lucian,  who  was  a  free-thinker,  laughs  in¬ 
deed,  at  the  tale.  But  has  made  him  ample  amends  in  this  hiftory,  by  creating  him  emperor 

of  the  moon. 

|1  That  Jpot .]  Modem  aftronomers  are,  I  think,  agreed,  that  we  are  to  the  moon  juft  the 
feme  as  the  moon  is  to  us.  Though  Lucian’s  hiftory  may  be  falfe,  therefore  his  philofophy,  we 

fee,  was  true. 

Vol.  I.  Hhh  Phaeton. 
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Phaeton,  he  replied,  who  is  king  of  the  Sun,  (for  that*  is  inhabited  as  well 
as  the  moon,)  has  been  at  war  with  us  for  fome  time  paft  :  the  foundation  of 
it  was  this ;  I  had  formerly  an  intention  of  fending  fome  of  the  pooreft  of 
my  fu bj efts  to  effcablifti  a  colony  in  Lucifer,  which  was  uninhabited  :  but 
Phaeton,  out  of  envy,  put  a  flop  to  it,  by  oppofing  me  in  the  mid- way  with 
his  if  Hippomyrmices;  we  were  overcome  and  defifted,  our  forces  at  that 
time  being  unequal  to  theirs  :  I  have  now,  however,  refolved  to  renew  the 
war,  and  fix  my  colony  ;  if  you  have  a  mind,  you  fhall  accompany  us  in  the 
expedition  ;  I  will  furniih  you  every  one  with  a  royal  vultur,  and  other  ac¬ 
coutrements  ;  we  fhall  fet  out  to-morrow.  With  all  my  heart,  faid  I,  when¬ 
ever  you  pleafe.  We  ftaid,  however,  and  fupped  with  him  ;  and  rifing, 
early  the  next  day,  proceeded  with  the  army,  when  the  fpies  gave  us  notice 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching.  The  army  confifted  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand,  befides  the  fcouts,  and  engineers,  together  with  the  auxiliaries,  amongft. 
whom,  were  eighty  thoufand  Hippogypi,  and  twenty  thoufand  who  were 
mounted  on  the  j;  Lachanopteri  ;  thefe  are  very  large  birds,  whofe  feathers 
are  of  a  kind  of  herb,,  and  whofe  wings  look  like  lettuces*  Next  to  thefe- 
flood  the  §  Cincliroboli,  and  the  jj  Schorodomachi.  Our  allies  from  the 
north,  were  three  thoufand  5fP fy Ho  toxotce,  and  five  thoufand  ^  Anemodromi^ 
the  former  take  their  names  from  the  fleas  which  they  ride  upon,,  every  flea 
being, as  big  as  twelve  elephants ;  the  latter  are  foot-foldiers,.  and  are  carried: 
about  in  the  air  without  wings,  in  this  manner ;  they  have  large  gowns  hang¬ 
ing  down  to  their  feet,  thefe  they  tuck  up,  and*  fpread  in  the  form  of  a  fail,, 
and  the  wind  drives  them  about  like  fo  many  boats  :■  in  the  battle  they  gene¬ 
rally  wear  targets.  It  was  reported,,  that  feventy  thoufand  4-  Stratho-balanb 

*  That,  feV.]  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  modern  fyllem our  philofophers 
all  aflferting,  that  the  fun  is  not  habitable.  As  it  is  a  place,  however,  which  we  are  very  little 
acquainted  with,  they  may  be  miftaken,  and  Lucian  may  guefs  as  well,  as  ourfelves,  for  aught, 
iv c  can  prove  to  the  contrary. 

-f  H Ifpomy r mice s, 3  Horfe-ants,  from  »VroS,  a  horfe  ;  and  an  ant. 

%  Lachanopteri .]  From  * * * * * •**axa*oc,  olu&,  any  kind  of  herb ;  and  penna,.  a  wing. 

§  CinchroboliJ]  Mill'd  jnculatores,  darters  of  millet ;  millet  is  a  kind  of  fmall  grain. — A  flrange 

fpecics  of  warriors ! 

jj  ScboroJomachi .]  Alliis  pugnantes,  garlic  fighters:  thefe,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  threw  garlic  at. 

the  enemy,  and  ferved  as  a  kind  of  flink-pots. 

f  Pfyiio  toxotre,"]  Pulici  fagittarii,  Flea-archers- 

•**  AncmodromL' ]  Venti  curfores,  wind  courfers. 

±  Stratbo-baianiJ]  PaiTeres  glandium,  acorn  fparrows. 
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fromt^e  liars  over  Cappadocia,  were  to  be  there,  together  with  five  thousand 
*  Hippogerani ;  thefe  I  did  not  fee,  for  they  never  came:  I  /hall  not  at¬ 
tempt,  therefore,  to  defcribe  them ;  of  thefe,  however,  mod  wonderful 
things  were  related. 

Such  were  tie  forces  of  Endymion;  their  arms  were  all  alike;  their  hel¬ 
mets  were  made  of  beans,  for  they  have  beans  there  of  a  prodigious  fize  and 
ftrength  ;  and  their  fcaly  brea/i-plates  of  lupines  fowed  together,  for  the 
/kins  of  their  lupines  are  like  a  horn,  and  impenetrable;  their  fhields,  and 
fwords,  the  fame  as  our  own. 

The  array  ranged  themfelves  in  this  manner  :  the  right  wing  was  formed 
by  the  Mippogypi,  with  the  king,  and  round  him  his  chofen  band  to  protedl 
him,  amongft  which,  we  were  admitted  ;  on  the  left,  were  the  Lachanopteri ; 
the  auxiliaries  in  the  middle  ;  the  foot  were  in  all  about  fixty  thoufand  myri¬ 
ads.  They  have  fpiders,  you  mud  know,  in  this  country,  in  infinite  num¬ 
bers,  and  of  pretty  large  dimenfions,  each  of  them  being  as  big  as  one  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Cyclades;  thefe  were  ordered  to  cover  the  air  from  the  Moon 
•quite  to  the  Morning-ftar  :  this  being  immediately  done,  and  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  prepared,  the  infantry  was  drawn  up  under  the  command  of  Nyfterion, 
the  Ion  of  Eudianax. 

The  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  was  commanded  by  Phaeton  himfelf, 
confifted  of  the  Hippomyrmices  :  thefe  are  large  birds,  and  referable  our 
ants,  except,  with  regard  to  fize,  the  largeft  of  them  covering  two  acres  ; 
thefe  fight  with  their  horns,  and  were  in  number  about  fifty  thoufand.  In 
the  right  wing  were  the  Acroconopes,  about  five  thoufand,  all  archers, 
and  riding  upon  large  gnats.  To  thefe  fucceeded  the  J  Acrocoraces,  light  in¬ 
fantry,  but  remarkably  brave,  and  ufeful  warriors,  for  they  threw  out  of 
flings  exceeding  large  radiflies,  which  whoever  was  /truck  by,  died  imme¬ 
diately,  a  molt  horrid  /tench  exhaling  from  the  wound;  they  are  faid,  in¬ 
deed,  to  dip  their  arrows  in  a  poifonous  kind  of  mallow.  Behind  thefe, 
Hood  ten  thoufand  §  Caulomycetes,  heavy-armed  foldiers,  who  fight  hand 
to  hand;  fo  called,  becaufe-they  ufe  Ihields  made  of  muihrooms,  and  fpears 

*  Hippogerani, ]  Equi  grues,  horfe-cranes. 

-f-  Acroconopes,]  Air-ilies. 

%  Acrocoraces,']  Qr,  .Aepwcpaxfff,  air-crows;  but  as  all  crows  fly  through- the  air,  I  would  ra¬ 
ther  read  Atponop$,zKs<;9  which  may  be  tranllated,  air-oncers,  from  cordax,  a  lafeivious 

kind  of  dance,  focal  led. 

§  Caulomycetes,]  Gr.  Roertapi/xr/Tif,  Caulo  fungi,  /talk  and  mufliroom  men* * * § 

H  h  h  2 
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of  the  ftalks  of  afparagus.  Near  them,  were  placed  the*  Cynobalani,  about 
five  thoufand,  who  were  fent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Syrius ;  thefe  were  men 
with  dogs  heads,  and  mounted  upon  winged  acorns  :  fome  of  their  forces 
did  not  arrive  in  time amongft  whom,  there  were  to  have  been  fome  flingers 
from  the  Milky-way,  together  with  the  N ephelocentauri :  they  indeed 
came,  when  the  firft  battle  was  over,  and  I  J  wi(h  they  had  never  come  at 
all :  the  flingers  did  not  appear,  which,  they  fay,  fo  enraged  Phaeton,  that 
he  fet  their  city  on  fire. 

Thus  prepared,  the  enemy  began  the  attack  :  the  fignal  being  given,  and 
the  afies  braying  on  each  fide,  for  fuch  are  the  trumpeters  they  make  ufe  of 
on  thefe  occafions,  the  left  wing  of  the  Heliots,  unable  to  fuftain  the  onfet 
of  our  Hippogypi,  foon  gave  way,  and  we  purfued  them  with  great  flaugh- 
ter  :  their  right  wing,  however,  overcame  our  left.  The  Acroconopes  falling 
upon  us  with  aftonilhing  force,  and  advancing  even  to  our  infantry,  by  their 
afliftance  we  recovered  :  and  they  now  began  to  retreat,  when  they  found 
the  left  wing  had  been  beaten.  The  defeat  then  becoming  general,  many  of 
them  were  taken  prifoners,  and  many  flam  :  the  blood  flowed  in  fuch  abun- 
dance,  that  the  clouds  were  tinged  with  it,  and  looked  red,  juft  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  atfun-fet :  from  thence  it  diflilled  through  upon  the  earth.  Some 
fuch  thing,  I  fuppofe,  happened  formerly  amongft  the  gods,  which  made 
Homer  believe  that  §  Jove  rained  blood  at  the  death  of  Sarpedon. 

When  we  returned  from  our  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  we  fet  up  two  trophies  ; 
one,  on  account  of  the  infantry  engagement  in  the  fpider’s  web,  and  another 
in  the  cloud?,  for  our  battle  in  the  air.  Thus  profperoufly  every  thing  went 
on,  when  our  fpies  informed  us,  that  the  Nephelpcentaurs,  who  Ihould  have 
been  with  Phaeton  before  the  battle,  were  juft  arrived  :  they  made,  indeed:, 
as  they  approached  towards  us,  a  moft  formidable  appearance,  being  half 
winged  horfes,  and  half  men;  the  men  from  the  waift  upwards,  about  as 
big  as  the  Rhodian  Colofius,  and  the  horfes  of  the  fize  of  a  common  fhip  of 
burthen.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  number  of  them,  which  was  really  fo 
great,  that  it  would  appear  incredible  :  they  were  commanded  by  ||  Sagittarius 

...  from 

*  CynobaJani .]  Gr.  KwoC«Xa>-o»,  cani  glandacii,  acorn-dogs. 

1*  Nepbelo  centaur /.]  Gr.  Ns$i?u>x«mtt;po»,  nubicentauri,  cloud-centuars* 

%  Iwijh,  feV.]  The  reafon  for  this  wifh  is  given  a  little  farther  on  in  the  Hiflory. 

§  J<rve>  feV.J  See  Horn.  II.  n.  I.  459. 

||  Sagittarius .]  Some  authors  tell  us  that  Sagittauris  was  the  fame  asChiron  the  centaur;  others 
that  he  was  Crocus,  a  famous  hunter,  the  fon  of  Euphemia,  who  nurfed  the  Mufes,  at  whofe 

inter- 
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from  the  Zodiac :  as  foon  as  they  learned  that  their  friends  had  been  defeat¬ 
ed,  they  fent  a  meflage  to  Phaeton  to  call  him  back,  whilft  they  put  their 
forces  into  order  of  battle,  and  immediately  fell  upon  the  *  Selenites,  who 
were  unprepared  to  refift  them,  being  ail  employed  in  thedivifion  of  thefpoil, 
they  foon  put  them  to  flight,  purfued  the  king  quite  to  his  own  city,  and 
flew  the  greateft  part  of  his  birds  :  they  then  tore  down  the  trophies,  ran 
over  all  the  field  woven  by  the  fpiders,  and  feized  me  and  two  of  my  com¬ 
panions.  Phaeton  at  length,  coming  up,  they  raifed  other  trophies  for 
themfelves  :  as  for  us,  we  were  carried  that  very  day  to  the  palace  of  the  fun, 
our  hands  bound  behind  us  by  a  cord  of  the  fpider's  web* 

The  conquerors  determined  not  to  befiege  the  city  of  the  Moon,  but  when 
they  returned  home,  refolved  to  build  a  wall  between  them  and  the  Sun, 
that  his  rays  might  not  fhine  upon  it;  this  wall  was  double,  and  made  of 
thick  clouds,  fo  that  the  Moon  was  always  eclipfed,  and  in  perpetual  dark- 
nefs.  Endymion,  forely  diftrefled  at  thefe  calamities,  fent  an  embaffy,  hum¬ 
bly  befeeching  them  to  pull  down  the  wall,  and  not  to  leave  him  in  utter 
darknefs,  promifing  to  pay  them  tribute,  to  aflift  them  with  his  forces,  and 
never  more  to  rebel:  he  fent  hoftages  withal*  Phaeton  called  two  councils 
on  the  affair ;  at  the  firfl  of  which  they  were  all  inexorable,  but  at  the  fecond 
changed  their  opinion  ;  a  treaty  at  length  was  agreed  to,  on  thefe  conditions. 

The  Heliots  and  their  allies  on  one  part,  make  the  following  agreement 
with  the  Selenites  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  : — “  That  the  Heliots  fhall 
demolifh  the  wall  now  eredted  between  them  ;  that  they  fhall  make  no  irrup¬ 
tions  into  the  territories  of  the  Moon  ;  and  reftore  the  prifoners  according  to 
certain  articles  of  ranfom  to  be  ftipulated  concerning  them  :  that  the  Sele¬ 
nites  fhall  permit  all  the  other  ftars  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  privileges  :  that 
they  fhall  never  wage  war  with  the  Heliots,  but  affift  them  whenever  they 
fhall  be  invaded;  that  the  king  of  the  Selenites  fhall  pay  to  the  king  of  the 
Heliots,  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  thoufand  cafks  of  dew,  for  the  infurance  of 
which,  he  fhall  fend  ten  thoufand  hoftages  ;  that  they  fhall  mutually  fend  out 
a  colony  to  the  Morning-ftar,  in  which,  whoever  of  either  nation  fhall  think 
proper,  may  become  a  member  :  that  the  treaty  fhall  be  infcribed  on  a  co- 

interceffion,  he  was,  after  his  death,  promoted  to  the  ninth  place  in  the  zodiac,  under  the 
name  of  Sagittarius. 

*  Selenites,']  The  inhabitants  of  the  moon* 

f  The  Heliots. ,  CsV.]  A  good  burlefque  on  the  ufual  form  and  ftyle  of  treaties* 
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of  the  ftalks  of  afparagus.  Near  them,  were  placed  the*  Cynobalani,  about 
five  thoufand,  who  were  fent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Syrius ;  thefe  were  men 
with  dogs  heads,  and  mounted  upon  winged  acorns  :  fotne  of  their  forces 
did  not  arrive  in  time amongft:  whom,  there  were  to  have  been  fome  flingers 
from  the  Milky-way,  together  with  the  Nephelocentauri :  they  indeed 
came,  when  the  firft  battle  was  over,  and  I  $  wifli  they  had  never  come  at 
all:  the  flingers  did  not  appear,  which,  they  fay,  fo  enraged  Phaeton,  that 
he  fet  their  city  on  fire. 

Thus  prepared,  the  enemy  began  the  attack  :  the  fignal  being  given,  and 
the  affes  braying  on  each  fide,  for  fuch  are  the  trumpeters  they  make  ufe  of 
on  thefe  occafions,  the  left  wing  of  the  Heliots,  unable  to  fuftain  the  onfet 
of  our  Hippogypi,  foon  gave  way,  and  we  purfued  them  with  great  ilaugh- 
ter  :  their  right  wing,  however,  overcame  our  left.  The  Acroconopes  falling 
upon  us  with  aftoniftiing  force,  and  advancing  even  to  our  infantry,  by  their 
afiiftance  we  recovered  :  and  they  now  began  to  retreat,  when  they  found 
the  left  wing  had  been  beaten.  The  defeat  then  becoming  general,  many  of 
them  were  taken  prifoners,  and  many  flain  :  the  blood  flowed  in  fuch  abun- 

9 

dance,  that  the  clouds  were  tinged  with  it,  and  looked  red,  juft  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  at  fun-fet :  from  thence  it  diftilled  through  upon  the  earth.  Some 
fuch  thing,  I  fuppofe,  happened  formerly  amongft  the  gods,  which  made 
Homer  believe  that  §  Jove  rained  blood  at  the  death  of  Sarpedon. 

When  we  returned  from  our  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  we  fet  up  two  trophies  ; 
one,  on  account  of  the  infantry  engagement  in  the  fpider’s  web,  and  another 
in  the  clouds,  for  our  battle  in  the  air.  Thus  profperoufly  every  thing  went 
on,  when  our  fpies  informed  us,  that  the  Nephelpcentaurs,  who  Ihould  have 
been  with  Phaeton  before  the  battle,  were  juft  arrived  :  they  made,  indeed:, 
as  they  approached  towards  us,  a  moft  formidable  appearance,  being  half 
winged  horfes,  and  half  men ;  the  men  from  the  waift  upwards,  about  as 
big  as  the  Rhodian  Coloflus,  and  the  horfes  of  the  fize  of  a  common  flfip  of 
burthen.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  number  of  them,  which  was  really  fo 
great,  that  it  would  appear  incredible  :  they  were  commanded  by  ||  Sagittarius 

from 

*  Cynobalani .]  Gr.  Kvk>G«^w»,  cani  glandacii,  acorn-dogs. 

+  Nepbeio  ccntauri.]  Gr.  NsptXox*mtt>po»,  nubicentauri,  cloud- centuars. 

%  I  vjijh,  £sV.]  The  reafon  for  this  wifh  is  given  a  little  farther  on  in  the  Hiftory. 

§  Jove ,  tsfc.]  See  Horn,  II.  n.  1.  459. 

Ii  Sagittarius.]  Some  authors  tell  us  that  Sagittauris  was  the  fame  asChiron  the  centaur;  others 
that  he  was  Crocus,  a  famous  hunter,  the  fon  of  Euphemia,  who  nurfed  the  Mufes,  at  whofe 
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from  the  Zodiac :  as  foon  as  they  learned  that  their  friends  had  been  defeat¬ 
ed,  they  fent  a  meffage  to  Phaeton  to  call  him  back,  whilft  they  put  their 
forces  into  order  of  battle,  and  immediately  fell  upon  the  *  Selenites,  who 
were  unprepared  to  refill  them,  being  all  employed  in  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil, 
they  foon  put  them  to  flight,  purfued  the  king  quite  to  his  own  city,  and 
flew  the  greateft  part  of  his  birds  :  they  then  tore  down  the  trophies,  ran 
over  all  the  field  woven  by  the  fpiders,  and  feized  me  and  two  of  my  com¬ 
panions.  Phaeton  at  length,  coming  up,  they  raifed  other  trophies  for 
themfelves  :  as  for  us,  we  were  carried  that  very  day  to  the  palace  of  the  fun, 
our  hands  bound  behind  us  by  a  cord  of  the  fpider's  web- 

The  conquerors  determined  not  to  befiege  the  city  of  the  Moon,  but  when 
they  returned  home,  refolved  to  build  a  wall  between  them  and  the  Sun, 
that  his  rays  might  not  fhine  upon  it;  this  wall  was  double,  and  made  of 
thick  clouds,  fo  that  the  Moon  was  always  eclipfed,  and  in  perpetual  dark- 
nefs.  Endymion,  forely  diftreffed  at  thefe  calamities,  fent  an  embafiy,  hum¬ 
bly  befeeching  them  to  pull  down  the  wall,  and  not  to  leave  him  in  utter 
darknefs,  promifing  to  pay  them  tribute,  to  aflift  them  with  his  forces,  and 
never  more  to  rebel:  he  fent  hoftages  withal-  Phaeton  called  two  councils 
on  the  affair ;  at  the  firft  of  which  they  were  all  inexorable,  but  at  the  fecond 
changed  their  opinion  :  a  treaty  at  length  was  agreed  to,  on  thefe  conditions. 

The  Heliots  and  their  allies  on  one  part,  make  the  following  agreement 
with  the  Selenites  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  : — cc  That  the  Heliots  fhall 
demolilh  the  wall  now  erefted  between  them  1  that  they  fhall  make  no  irrup¬ 
tions  into  the  territories  of  the  Moon  ;  and  reftore  the  prifoners  according  to 
certain  articles  of  ranfom  to  be  ftipulated  concerning  them  :  that  the  Sele¬ 
nites  fhall  permit  all  the  other  flars  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  privileges  :  that 
they  fhall  never  wage  war  with  the  Heliots,  but  aflift  them  whenever  they 
fhall  be  invaded:  that  the  king  of  the  Selenites  lhall  pay  to  the  king  of  the 
Heliots,  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  thoufand  calks  of  dew,  for  the  infurance  of 
which,  he  fhall  fend  ten  thoufand  hoftages  ;  that  they  lhall  mutually  fend  out 
a  colony  to  the  Morning-ftar,  in  which,  whoever  of  either  nation  fhall  think 
proper,  may  become  a  member :  that  the  treaty  fhall  be  infcribed  on  a  co- 


interceffion,  he  was,  after  his  death,  promoted  to  the  ninth  place  in  the  zodiac, 
name  of  Sagittarius. 

-*  Seletiitcs .]  The  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 

f  The  HeliotSf  A  good  burlefqueon  the  ufualform  and  flyleof  treaties- 


under  the 
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lumn  of  amber,  in  the  midft  of  the  air*  and  on  the  borders  of  the  two  king- 
doms.  This  treaty  was  fworn  to,  on  the  part  of  the  Heliots,  by  *  Pyroni- 
des,  and  Therites,  and  Phlogius  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Selenites,  by  Nyc- 
tor,  and  Menius,  and  Polylampus.” 

Such  was  the  peace  made  between  them  :  the  wall  was  immediately  polled 
down,  and  we  were  fet  at  liberty.  When  we  returned  to  the  moon,  our 
companions  met  and  embraced  us,  fhedding  tears  of  joy,  as  did  Endymion 
alfo.  He  intreated  us  to  remain  there,  or  to  go  along  with  the  new  colony, 
promifing  to  give  me  his  fon  in  marriage,  for  they  have  no  women  there  ;  this 
I  could  by  no  means  be  perfuaded  to,  but  begged  he  would  let  us  down  into 
the  fea.  As  he  found  I  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  ftay,  after  feafting  us 
mod  nobly  for  feven  days,  he  difmified  us. 

I  will  now  tell  you  every  thing  which  I  met  with  in  the  Moon,  that  was 
new  and  extraordinary.  In  the  firft  place,  they  never  breed  there  from  wo¬ 
men,  but  from  men  ;  they  always  marry  mates,  and  do  notfo  much  as  know 
the  name  of  woman  ;  the  men  are  wives  till  five  and  twenty,  and  then  marry 
themfelves.  The  foetus  is  borne  not  in  the  womb,  but  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg;  and  when  the  embryo  is  conceived,  the  calf  fwells;  it  appears  dead 
when  it  firft  comes  out,  but  they  breathe  upon  it  in  the  open  air,  and  it  vi¬ 
vifies  :  for  this  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  we  call  this  part  in  Greek  ^  Gaftronymia, 
becaufe,  amongft  thefe  people  it  bears  the  foetus  inftead  of  the  belly.  But 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  is  ftill  more  wonderful.  There  is  a  race  of 
men  amongft  them,  whom  they  call  Dendritse,  and  which  are  produced  in 
this  manner:  they  plant  the  right  tefticle  of  a  man  into  the  ground,  from 
whence  fprings  up  a  large  tree,  flelhy,  and  like  a  phallus,  with  leaves,  and 
branches ;  its  fruit  is  an  acorn  about  a  cubit  long  ;  when  this  is  ripe,  they 
gather  it,  and  out  of  it  comes  a  man  j  *  *  #  *  e  #  *  #  #  » 

Amongft  them,  when  a  man  grows  old,  he  does  not  die,  but  diflolves 
into  fmoak,  and  turns  to  air.  They  all  eat  the  fame  food,  which  is,  frogs 
roafted  on  the  afhes  from  a  large  fire ;  of  thefe  they  have  plenty  which  fly 


*  PyrofiitlcsJ]  Gr.  ignens,  fiery,  Qfoyux;,  flaming,  Nvarvp,  no£turiui6,  nightly,  M 

menftruus,  monthly,  rioXuXa//.T>?s,  multi  lucius,  many  lights.  Thefe  all  makegood  proper  names 
in  Greek,  and  found  magnificently,  but  do  notanfwer  fo  well  in  Englifh.  I  have  therefore  pre¬ 
served  the  original  words  in  the  tranflation. 

f  Gaflrony?n:a.']  The  belly  of  the  leg. 

J  Gentle  reader, 

"Wherever  you  meet  with  thefe  Sbandean  marks,  or,afterifms  you  mayconclude,  that  Lu¬ 
cian  fays  fomething  in  the  original,  which  a  modefl  man  would  not  wifli  to  repeat  after  him. 
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about  in  the  air,  they  get  together  over  the  coals,  fnuff  up  the  fcent  of  them, 
and  this  ferves  them  for  victuals.  Their  drink  is  air  fqueezed  into  a  cup** 
which  produces  a  kind  of  dew.  They  neither  make  water,  nor  go  back¬ 
wards,  having  no  outlets  of  that  kind  as  we  have.  ****#**■ 
He  who  is  quite  bald,  is  efteemed  a  beauty  amongft  them,  for  they  abo¬ 
minate  long  hair  ;  whereas,  in  the  comets,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  perfection- 
at  leaft  j  fo  we  heard  from  fome  ftrangers  who  were  fpeaking  of  them  :  they 
have,  notwithflanding,  fmall  beards  a  little  above  the  knee;  no  nails  to  their 
feet,  and  only  one  great  toe.  Every  one  has  a  large  cabbage  on  his  bum,, 
growingout  like  a  tail,  which  is  always  green,  and  even  if  they  fall  upon  it,, 
never  breaks.  They  have  honey  here,,  which  is  extremely  fharp,  and  when 
they  exercife  themfelves,.  wafh  their  bodies  with  milk  :  this,. mixed  with  a 
little  of  their  honey,  makes  excellent  cheefe.  Their  oil  is  extracted  from 
onions,  is  very  rich,  and  fmells  like  ointment.  Their  wines,  which  are  in 
great  abundance,  yield  water,,  and  the  grape-ftones  are  like  hail  :  I  imagine, 
indeed,  that  whenever  the  wind  fhakes  their  vines,  and  burfts  the  grape,  then 
comes  down  amongft  us  what  we  call  hail.  They  make  ufe  of  their  belly 
which  they  can  open  and  fliut  as  they  pleafe,  as  a  kind  of  bag,  or  pouch, 
to  put  any  thing  in  they  want it  has  no  liver  or  inteftines,  but  is  hairy  anti 
warm  within,,  infomuch,  that  new-born  children,  when  they  are  cold,  fre¬ 
quently  creep  into  it..  The  garments  of  the  rich  amongft  them,  are  made 
of  glafs,  but  very  foft the  poor  have  woven  brafs;  which  they  have  here 
in  great  abundance,  and  by  pouring  a  little  water  over  it,  fo  manage  as  to 
card  it  like  wool.  I  am  afraid  to  mention  their  eyes,  left,  from  the  incredi¬ 
bility  of  the  thing,  you  fhould  not  believe  me.  I  mu  ft,  however,  inform 
you,  that  they  have  eyes  which  they  take  in.  and  out  whenever  they  pleafe ; 
fo  that  they  can  preferve  them  any  where  till  occafion  ferves,  and  then  make 
ufe  of  them  :  many  who  have  loft  their  own,. borrow  from  others  and  there 
are  feveral  rich. men  who  keep  a  flock  of  eyes  by  them.  Their. ears  are  made 
of  the  leaves  of  plane-trees,  except  of  thofe  who  fpring,.  as  I  obferved  to- 
you,  from  acorns  :.  thefe  alone  have  wooden  ones*  I  faw  likewife  another 
very  extraordinary  thing  in  the  king’s  palace,,  which  was,  a  Jooking-glafs 
that  is  placed  in  a  well  not  very  deep;  whoever  goes  down  into  the  well,, 
hears  every  thing  that  is  faid  upon  earth,  and  if  he  looks  into  the  glafs,  be¬ 
holds  all  the  cities  and  nations  of  the  world,  as  plain  as  if  he  was  cl ofe  to* 


*•  Cbesfe .]  Here  Lucian,  like  other  ftory-tellcrs,  is  a  little  deficient  in  point  of  memory,.  If 
they*  eat,  as  he  tells.us,.  nothing,  but  frogs, .  what  ufe  could  they  have  for  cheele  ?; 
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them,  I  myfelf  faw  feveral  of  my  friends  there,  and  my  whole  native  coun¬ 
try  ;  whether  they  faw  me  alfo,  I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm.  He  who  doe* 
not  believe  thefe  things,  whenever  he  goes  there  will  know  that  I  have  faid 
nothing  but  what  is  true. 

To  return  to  our  voyage.  We  took  our  leave  of  the  king  and  his  friends, 
got  on  board  our  Ihip,  and  fet  fail.  Endymion  made  me  a  prefent  of  two 
glafs  robes,  two  brafs  ones,  and  a  whole  coat  of  armour  made  of  lupines, 

all  which  I  left  in  the  *  whale's  belly.  He  likewife  fent  with  us  a  thoufand 

# 

Hippogypi,  who  efcorted  us  five  hundred  ftadia. 

Wf  failed  by  feveral  places,  and  at  length  reached  the  new  colony  of  the 
Morning-ftar,  where  we  landed  and  took  in  water  :  from  thence  we  fleered 
into  the  Zodiac,  leaving  the  Sun  on  our  left,  we  pafied  clofe  by  his  territory, 
and  would  have  gone  alhore,  many  of  our  companions  being  very  defirous  of 
it  ;  but  the  wind  would  not  permit  us  :  we  had  a  view,  however,  of  that 
region,  and  perceived  that  it  was  green,  fertile,  and  well-watered,  and 
abounding  in  every  thing  neceffary  and  agreeable.  The  Nephelocentaurs, 
who  are  mercenaries  in  the  fervice  of  Phaeton,  faw  us  and  flew  aboard  our 
jfhip,  but,  recolle&ing  that  we  were  included  into  the  treaty,  foon  departed  ; 
the  Hyppogypi  likewife  took  their  leave  of  us. 

All  the  next  night  and  day,  we  continued  our  courfe  downwards,  and  to-, 
wards  evening  came  upon  -j- Lycnopolis :  this  city  lies  between  the  Pleiades 
and  the  Hyades ;  and  a  little  below  the  Zodiac  :  we  landed,  but  faw  no 
men,  only  a  number  of  lamps  running  to  and  fro,  in  the  market-place,  and 
round  the  port ;  fome  little  ones,  the  poor,  I  fuppofe,  of  the  place ;  others, 
the  rich  and  great  among  them,  very  large,  light,  and  fplendid  ;  every  one 
had  its  habitation  or  candleftick  to  itfelf,  and  its  own  proper  name,  as  men 
have.  We  heard  them  fpeak  :  they  offered  us  no  injury,  but  invited  us  in 
the  moft  hofpitable  manner ;  we  were  afraid,  notwithftanding ;  neither 
would  any  of  us  venture  to  take  any  food  or  fleep.  The  king’s  court  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  :  here  he  fits  all  night,  calls  every  one  by  name,  and 
if  they  do  not  appear,  condemns  them  to  death  for  deferring  their  poft  :  their 
death  is,  to  be  put  out :  we  flood  by,  and  heard  feveral  of  them  plead  their 
excufes  for  non-attendance.  Here  I  found  my  own  lamp,  talked  to  him,  and 
alked  him  how  things  went  on  at  home  :  he  told  me  every  thing  that  had 
happened.  We  ft  aid  there  one  night,  and  next  day  loofing  our  anchor, 

*  Whale's  belly. 1  Of  which  we  (hall  fee  an  account  in  the  next  adventure. 

f  Lycnopolis .]  The  city  of  Lamp  3 

failed 
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failed  off  very  near  the  clouds;  where  we  few,  and  greatly  admired  the  city 
of  *  Nephelo-coccygia,  but  the  wind  would  not  permit  us  to  land. 
Coronus,  the  ion  of  Cottiphion,  is  king  there.  I  remember,  ^  Ariftophanes 
the  .poet,  fpeaks  of  him,  a  man  of  wifdojm  and  veracity,  the  truth  of  whofe 
writings  nobody  can  call  in  queftion.  About  three  days  after  this,  we  faw  the 

ocean  very  plainly,  but  no  land,  except  thofe  regions  which  hang  in  the  air, 

* 

and  which  appeared  to  us  all  bright  and  fiery.  The  fourth  day,  about  noon,  the 
wind  fubfiding,  we  gotfafe  down  into  the  fea.  No  fooner  did  we  touch  the 
water,  but  we  were  beyond  meafure  rejoiced.  We  immediately  gave  every 
man  his  fupper,  as  much  as  we  could  afford;  and  afterwards  jumped  into 
the  fea  and  fwam,  for  it  was  quite  calm  and  ferene. 

it  often  happens,  that  profperity  is  the  fore-runner  pf  the  greateft  rpisfor- 
tunes*  We  had  failed  but  two  days  in  the  fea,  when  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  third,  at  fumrife,  we  beheld  on  a  fudden,  feveral  whales,  and  one 
smongftthem,  of  a  moft  enormous  fize,  being  not  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred 
ftadia  in  length  ;  he  came  up  to  us  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  difturbing 
the  fea  for  a  long  way  before  him,  the  waves  dafhing  round  on  every  fide;  he 
whetted  bis  teeth,  which  looked  like  fo  many  long  fpears,  and  were  white  as 
ivory  :  we  embraced  and  took  leave  of  one  another,  expedting  him  every 
moment;  he  came  near,  and  fwallowed  us  up  at  once,  fhip  and  all:  he  did 
not,  however,  crulh  us  with  his  teeth,  forthevefiel  luckily  flipped  through 
one  of  the  interftices :  when  we  were  got.in,  for  fome  time  it  was  dark,  and  we 
could  fee  nothing;  but  the  whale  happening  to  gape,  we  beheld  a  large 
fpace,  big  enough  to  hold  a  city  with  ten  thoufand  men  in  it;  in  the  middle 
were  a  great  number  of  fmall  fifli,  feveral  animals  cut  in  pieces,  fails  and 
anchors  of  fhips,  men’s  bones,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandize;  there  was 
likewife,  a  good  quantity  of  land,  and  hills,  which  feemed  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  mud  which  he  had  fwallowed  :  there  was  alfo  a  wood, 
with  all  forts  of  trees  in  it,  herbs  of  every  kind  ;  every  thing,  in  fhort,  feem¬ 
ed  to  vegetate  ;  the  extent  of  this  might  be  about  two  hundred  and  forty  fta- 
-dia.  We  faw,  alfo,  feveral  fea-birds,  gulls,  and  king-fifhers,  making  their 
nefts  in  the  branches.  At  our  fir  ft  arrival  in  thefe  regions,  we  could  not 
help  fhedding  tears  ;  in  a  little  time,  however,  I  rpufed  my  companions,  and 
we  repaired  our  vefiel;  after  ;which,  we  fat  down  to  fupper  on  what  the 

*  Nephelo-  coccygia,  ]  The  cloud-cuckow. 

•f*  Ariftophanes*]  See  his  comedy  of  the  Birds. 
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place  afforded.  Fifh  of  all  kinds  we  had  here  in  plenty,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  water  which  we  brought  with  us  from  the  Morning-ftar.  When  we 
got  up  the  next  day,  as  often  as  the  whale  gaped,  we  could  fee  mountains 
and  iflands,  fometimes  only  the  Iky ;  and  plainly  perceived  by  our  motion, 
that  he  travelled  through  the  fea  at  a  great  rate,  and  feemed  ro  vifit  every 
part  of  it.  At  length,  when  our  abode  became  familiar  to  us,  I  took  with 
me  feven  of  my  companions,  and  advanced  into  the  wood,  in  order  to  fee 
every  thing  I  could  poffibly  :  we  had  not  gone  above  five  fladia,  before  we 
met  with  a  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune,  as  we  learned  by  the  infcription  on 
it,  and,  a  little  farther  on,  feveral  fepulchres,  monumental  Hones,  and  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  clear  water ;  we  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  feeing  a  fmoke  at 
fome  diftance  from  us,  concluded  there  muft  be  fome  habitation  not  far  off : 
we  got  on  as  fall  as  we  could,  and  faw  an  old  man  and  a  boy  very  bufy  in 
cultivating  a  little  garden,  and  watering  it  from  a  fountain ;  we  were  both 
pleafed  and  terrified  at  the  fight,  and  they,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  on  their 
part  not  lefs  affedtcd,  flood  fixed  in  aftoniihment,  and  could  not  fpeak  :  af¬ 
ter  fome  time,  however,  “  Who  are  you,  faid  the  old  man,  and  whence 
come  ye  ?  are  you  daemons  of  the  fea,  or  unfortunate  men,  like  ourfelves  ? 
for  fuch  we  are,  born  and  bred  on  land,  though  now  inhabitants  of  another 
element ;  fwimming  along  with  this  great  creature,  who  carries  us  about 

with  him,  not  knowing  what  is  to  become  of  us,  or  whether  we  are  alive  or 
dead.5’  To  which  I  replied,  “  We,  father,  are  men  as  you  are,  and  but 
juft  arrived  here,  being  fwallowed  up,  together  with  our  Ihip,  but  three  days* 
ago  :  we  came  this  way  to  fee  what  the  wood  produced,  for  it  feemed  large 
and  full  of  trees;  fome  good  genius  led  us  towards  you,  and  we  have  the 
happinefs  to  find,  we  are  not  the  only  poor  creatures  fhut  up  in  this  great 
monftcr;  but  give  us  an  account  of  your  adventures,  let  us  know  who  you 
are,  and  how  you  came  here.”  He  would  not,  however,  tell  us  any  thing 
himfelf,  or  afk  us  any  queftions,  till  he  had  performed  the  rites  of  hofpitali- 
ty ;  he  took  us  into  his  houfe,  therefore,  where  he  had  got  beds,  and  made- 
every  thing  very  commodious  :  here  he  prefented  us  with  herbs,  fruit,  fifh, 
and  wine ;  and  when  we  were  fatisfied,  began  to  enquire  into  our  hiftory  :• 
when  I  acquainted  him  with  every  thing  that  had  happened  to  us  ;  the  ftorm 
we  met  with  ;  our  adventures  in  the  ifland  ;  our  failing  through  the  air 
the  war,  &c.  from  our  firft  fetting  out,  even  to  our  defeent  into  the  whale’s 
belly. 


He- 
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He  exprefled  his  aftonilhment  at  what  had  befallen  us,  and  then  told  us 
his  own  Itory,  which  was  as  follows:  “  Strangers,  faid  he,  I  am  a  Cyprian 
by  birth,  and  left  my  country  to  merchandife  with  this  youth,  who  is  my 
fon,  and  feveral  fervants.  We  failed  to  Italy  with  goods  of  various  kinds, 
fome  of  which  you  may,  perhaps,  have  feen  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale  : 
we  came  as  far  as  Sicily  with  a  profperous  gale,  when  a  violent  temped:  a  roil-, 
and  we  were  tofled  about  in  the  ocean  for  three  days,  where  we  were  {wal¬ 
lowed  up,  men,  fliip  and  all,  by  the  whale,  only  we  tivo  remaining  alive ; 
after  burying  our  companions,  we  built  a  temple  to  Neptune,  and  here  we 
have  lived  ever  fince,  cultivating  our  little  garden,  railing  herbs,  and  eating 
filh,  or  fruit :  the  wood,  as  you  fee,  is  very  large,  and  produces  many 
vines,  from  which  we  have  excellent  wine;  there  is  likewife  a  fountain, 
which  perhaps  you  have  obferved,  of  frefh  and  very  cold  water.  We  make 
our  bed  of  leaves,  have  fuel  fufficient,  and  catch  a  great  many  birds,  and 
live  filh.  Getting  out  upon  tha  gills  of  the  whale,  there  we  wafh  ourfelves 
when  we  pleafe.  There  is  a  fait  lake,  about  twenty  ftadia  round,  which 
produces  filh  of  all  kinds,  and  where  we  row  about  in  a  little  boat,  which 
we  built  on  purpofe.  It  is  now  feven  and  twenty  years  fince  we  were  Aval- 
lowed  up.  Every  thing  here,  indeed,  is  very  tolerable,  except  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  are  difagreeable,  troublefome,  favage,  and  unfociable.”  “  And 
are  there  more  (replied  I),  befides  ourfelves  in  the  whale  ?”  “  A  great  man}', 
laid  he,  and  thofe  very  unhofpitable,  and  of  a  mod  horrible  appearance  : 
towards  the  tail,  on  the  weftern  parts  of  the  wood,  live  the  *  Tarichanes,  a 
people  with  eel’s  eyes,  and  faces  like  crabs,  bold,  warlike,  and  that  live  up¬ 
on  raw  flelh.  On  the  other  fide,  at  the  right  hand  wall,  are  the  f-  Tritono- 
mendetes,  in  their  upper  parts  men,  3nd  in  the  lower  refcmbling  weazels. 
On  the  left  are  the  %  Carcinochires,  and  the  |  Thynnocephali,  who  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  each  other.  The  middle 
part  is  occupied  by  the  §  Paguradse,  and  the  j)  Pfittopodes,  a  warlike  nation, 
and  remarkably  fwift-footed.  The  eaftern  parts,  near  the  whale's  mouth, 
being  walhed  by  the  fea,  are  moll  of  them  uninhabited  :  I  have  fome  of 

*  Tarichanes .]  Salfamentarii.  Salt- fifh -men. 

-j*  Tritonomenditcs%~\  Triton -weafels. 

J  Carchiochireim~\  Greek,  cancri-mani,  crab’s  hands. 

4-  Thynnocephali* ]  Thynno-cipites,  tunny-heads,  i.  e.  men  with  heads  like  thofe  of  the 
tunny-fifh. 

§  Pagurada*~\  Greek,  •na.yvpctS'czt,  crab- men. 

II  Pfotopodes, ]  (PrirroTroZn,  fparrow -footed,  from  <p^rra,  pafler  marinus. 

I  i  i  z  thefe. 
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thefe,  however,  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Pfittipodes 
of  five  hundred  oyfters.  Such  is  the  fituation  of  this  country  5  our  difficulty 
is  how  to  oppofe  fo  many  people,  and  find  fuftcnance  for  ourfelves/*  c<  HoxV 
many  may  there  be,  faid  I  ?”  “  More  than  a  thoufand,  faid  he/*  “  And  what  are 


their  arms ?”  u  Nothing, replied  he, but  filh-bones/* tc  Then,  faid  I,  wehad  beft 
go  to  war  with  them,  for  we  have  arms  and  they  none  ;  if  we  conquer  them 
we  lhall  live  without  fear  for  the  future/*  This  Was  immediately  agreed  upon, 
and,  as  foon  as  we  returned  to  our  lhip,  we  began  to  prepare.  The  caufe 
of  the  war  was  to  be  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  which  was  juft  now  be¬ 
coming  due  :  they  lent  to  demand  it ;  he  returned  a  contemptuous  anfwet 
to  the  meffengers  :  the  Pfittopodes  and  Paguradas  were  both  highly  enraged,, 
and  immediately  fell  upon  Scintharus  (for  that  was  the  old  man’s  name),  in 
a  mod  violent  manner,. 

% 

We,  expecting  to  be  attacked,  fent  out  a  detachment  of  five  arid  twenty 
men,  with  orders  to  lie  concealed  till  the  enemy  was  paft,  and  then  to  rife 
upon  them,  which  they  did,  and  cut  off  their  roar  :  we,  in  the  mean  time,, 
being  likewife  five  and  twenty  in  number,  with  the  old  man  and  his  fon, 
waited  their  coming  up,  met,  and  engaged  them  with  no  little  danger,  till 
at  length  they  fled,  and  we  purfued  them  even  into  their  trenches:  of  the 
enemy  there  fell  an  hundred  and  twenty  ;  we  loft  only  one,,  our  pilot,  who 
was  run  through  by  the  rib  of  a  mullet.  That  day,,  and  the  night  after  it,, 
we  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  eredted  the  dried  back-bone  of  a  dol¬ 
phin  as  a  trophy.  Next  day  fome  other  forces,,  who  had  heard  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  arrived,  and  made  head  againft  us ;  the  Tarichanes,  under  thfe 
command  of  Pklamus,  in  the  right  wing*  the  Thynnocephali  on  the  left^  and' 
the  Carcinochires  in  the  middle;  the  Tritonomeftdetes  remained  neuter,  no“t 
ohufing  to  affift  either  party:,  we  came  round  upon  all  the  reft,,  by  th'o* 
temple  of  Neptune,. and  with  a  hideous  cry  rufhed  upon  them  ;  as  they  Wdffc 
unarmed,,  we  foon  put  them  to  flight,  purfued  them  into  the  wood,  and: 
took  poffeffion  of  their  territory.  They  fent  ambafladors  a  little  while  after,, 
to  take  away  their  dead,  and  propofe  terms  of  peace but  we  would  hear 
of  no  treaty,  and  attacking  them  the  next  day,  obtained. a  complete  vi&ory, 
and  cut  them  all  off,  except  the  Tritonomendetes,  Who,  informed  oTwhat  had 
paffed,  ran  away  up  to  the  whale’s  gills,  and  from  thence  threw  themfelves 
into  the  fea.  The  country  being  now  cleared  of  all  enemies,  we  rambled 
through  it,  and  from  that  time  remained  without  fear,,  ufed’  'tv’hat  exCrcife- 
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pleafed 


refpedfc  like  men  put  togethe 


no  efcaping 


in  eafe  and  freedom  ;  fuch  was  our  way  of  life  for  a  year  and  eight  months. 


opening 


whale’s  mouth  (for  this  he  did  Once  every  hour,  and  by  that  we  calculated 


being 
pr  be- 


beheld  one  of  the  moft  aftonifliing  fpefitacles 


ever  feen  ;  men  of  an  immenfe  fize,  each  of  them  not  lefs*  than  half  a  fta- 


dium  in  length,  failing 


r  know  what  I  am  faying  is 


incredible,  I  ftiall  proceed,  notwithftanding :  thefe  iflands  were  long,  but 


circumference 


about  eight  and  twenty  of  thefe  men  in  each  of  them,,  befides  the  rowers  on 
the  fides,  who  rowed!  with  large  cyprefles,  with  their  branches  and  leaves 
on;  in  the  flern  flood  a  pilot,,  raifed  on  an  eminence,  and  guiding  a  brazen 

m 

helm :  on  the  fore-caftle  were  forty  immenfe  creatures,  refembling  men. 


was 


eafion  for  helmets,  thefe  were  armed,  and  fought  moft  furioufly;  the  wind 
rufhingin  upon  the  wood,  which  was  in  every  one  of  them,  fwelled  it  like 
a  fail,  and  drove  them  on,  according  to  the  pilot’s  direction  ;  and  thus, 
like  fo  many  long  fhips,  the  iflands,.  by  the  affiftance  of  the  oars,  alfo  moved 
with  great  velocity.  At  firft  we  faw  only  two  or  three,  but  afterwards  there 
appeared  above  fix  hundred  of  them,,  which  immediately  engaged;  many 
were  knocked  to  pieces  by  running  againll  each  other,  and  many  funk  ; 
others  were  wedged  in  clofe  together,  and  not  able  to  get  afunder,  fought 
defperately ;  thofe  who  were  near  the  prows  fhewed  the  greateft  alacrity, 
boarding  each  other’s  fhips,  and  making  terrible  havock;  none,  however, 
were  taken  prifoners.  For  grappling-irons,  they  made  ufe  of  large  fliarks 
chained  together,  who  laid  hold  of  the  wood  and  kept  the  ifland  from  mov¬ 
ing  :  they  threw  oyfters  at  one  another,  one  of  which  would  have  filled  a 
waggon,  and  fpunges  of  an  acre  long.  ^Eolocentaurus  was  admiral  of  one 
©f  the  fleets,  and  *  Thalaffopotes  of  the  other :  they  had  quarrelled,  it 
feems,  about  fome  booty  ;  Thalaffopotes,  as  it  was  reported,  having  driven. 

»  VbalaJJopotes .]  Maris  potor,  the  drinker  up  of  the.  fea.  ^olocentaurus  and  Thalaffopotes. 
we  re, .  I.  fuppofe*.  two  Leviathans# 
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away  a  large  tribe  of  dolphins  belonging  to  iEolocentaurus :  this  we  picked  up 
from  their  own  difcourfe,  when  we  heard  them  mention  the  names  of  their 
commanders.  At  length  the  forces  of  /Eolocentaurus  prevailed,  and  funk 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  iflands  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  three  more 

with  the  men  in  them  :  the  reft  took  to  their  oars  and  fled.  The  conquerors 
purfued  them  a  little  way,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  the  wreck,  feizing 
the  remainder  of  the  enemy’s  vefiels,  and  getting  back  fome  of  their  own, 
for  they  had  themfelves  loft  no  lefs  than  fourfcore  iflands  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  They  eredted  a  trophy  for  this  victory,  hanging  one  of  the  conquer¬ 
ed  iflands  on  the  head  of  the  whale,  which  they  fattened  their  haufers  to, 
and  cafting  anchor  clofe  to  him,  for  they  had  anchors  immenfely  large  and 
ftrong,  fpent  the  night  there  :  in  the  morning,  after  they  had  returned 
thanks,  and  facrificed  on  the  back  of  the  whale,  they  buried  their  dead,  fung 
their  Io  Paeans,  and  failed  off.  Such  was  the  battle  of  the  iflands. 


the 
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9 

B  O  OK  II. 

♦ 

FROM  this  time  our  abode  in  the  whale  growing  rather  tedious  and  dis¬ 
agreeable,  not  able  to  bear  it  any  longer,  I  began  to  think  within  my- 
felf  how  we  might  make  our  efcape.  My  firft  fcheme  was  to  undermine  the 
right-hand  wall,  and  get  out  there;  and  accordingly  we  began  to  cut  away,, 
but  after  getting  through  about  five  ftadia,.  and  finding  it  was  to  no  purpofe, 
we  left  off  digging,  and  determined  to  fet  fire  to  the  wood,  which  we  imagin¬ 
ed  would  deftroy  the  whale,  and  fecure  us  a  fafe  retreat ;  we  began,  there¬ 
fore,  by  burning  the  parts  near  his  tail :  for  feven  days  and  nights  he  never 
felt  the  heat,  but  on  the  eighth  we  perceived  he  grew  fick,  for  he  opened  his 
mouth  very  feldom,  and  when  he  did,  fhut  it  again  immediately  ;  on  the 
tenth  and  the  eleventh  he  declined  vifibly,  and  began  to  ftink  a  little;  on  the 
twelfth  it  occurred  to  us,  which  we  had  never  thought  of  before,  that  unlefs, 
whilft  he  was  gaping,  fomebody  could  prop  up  his  jaws,  to  prevent  his  clof- 
ingthem,  we  were  in  danger  of  being  fhut  up  in  the  carcafe,  and  perifhing 
there  :  we  placed  fome  large  beams,,  therefore,  in  his  mouth,  got  our  fhip 
ready,  and  took  in  water,  and  every  thing  neceflary  :  Scintharus  was  to  be 
our  pilot;  the  next  day  the  whale  died  ;  we  drew  our  veffel  through  the  in- 
terflices  of  his  teeth,  and  let  her  down  from  thence  into  the  fea  :  then,  get¬ 
ting  on  the  whale’s  back,  facrificed  to  Neptune,  near  the  fpot  where  the 
trophy  was  erected-  Here  we  ftaid  three  days,  it  being  a  dead  calm,  and 
on  the  fourth  fet  fail;  we  ftruck  upon  feveral  bodies  of  the  giants  that  had 
been  flain  in  the  fea-fight,  and  meafured  them  with  the  greateft  aflonifhment :  • 
for  fome  days  we  had  very  mild  and  temperate  weather,  but  the  north-wind 

arifing,  it  grew  fo  extremely  cold,  that  the  whole  fea  was  froze  up,  not  on 

% 

the  furface  only,  but  three  or  four  hundred  feet  deep,  fo  that  we  got  out 
and  walked  on  the  ice.  The  froft  being  fo  intenfe  that  we  could  not  bear  it,  we 

put  in  pradlice  the  following  fcheme,  which  Scintharus  put  us  in  the  head  of 
we  dug  a  cave  in  the  ice,  where  we  remained  for  thirty  days,  lighting  a  fire., 

and 
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and  living  upon  the  fifh  which  we  found  in  it;  but,  our  provifions  failing, 
wc  were  obliged  to  loofen  our  fliip  which  was  duck  faft  in,  and  holding  a 
fail,  did  along  through  the  ice  with  an  eafy  pleafant  motion ;  on  the  fifth 
day  from  that  time,  it  grew  warm,  the  ice  broke,  and  it  was  all  water  again. 

After  failing  about  three  hundred  dadia,  we  fell  in  upon  a  little  deferted 
ifland  :  here  we  took  in  water,  for  ours  was  almod  gone,  killed  with  our  Ar¬ 
rows  two  wild  oxen,  and  departed.  Thefe  oxen  had  horns  not  on  their  heads, 
but,  as  .  Momus  feemed  to  wifb,  under  their  eyes.  A  little  beyond  this,  we 
got  into  a  fea,  not  of  water,  but  of  milk ;  and  upon  it  we  faw  an  illand  full 
of  vines;  this  whole  ifland  was  one  compact  well-made  cheefe,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  experienced  by  many  a  good  meal,  which  we  made  upon  it ;  and  is  in 
length  five  and  twenty  ftadia.  The  vines  have  grapes  upon  them,  which 
yield  not  wine,  but  milk.  In  the  middle  of  the  ifland  was  a  temple  to  the 
Nereid  *  Galatsea,as  appeared  by  an  infeription  on  it :  as  long  as  we  Raid  there, 
the  land  afforded  us  victuals  to  eat,  and  the  vines  fupplied  us  with  milk  to 
drink,  f  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  we  Were  told,  was  queen  of 
it,  Neptune  having,  after  her  death,  conferred  that  dignity  upon  her. 

We  flopped  five  days  on  this  ifland,  and  on  the  fixth  fet  fail  with  a  fmall 

t 

breeze,  which  gently  agitated  the  waves,  and  on  the  eighth,  changed  our 
milky  fea  for  a  green  and  briny  one ;  where  we  faw  a  great  number  of  men 
running  backwards  and  forwards,  refembling  ourfelves  in  every  part,  except 
the  feet,  which  are  all  of  cork,  whence,  I  fuppofe,  they  are  called  £  Phello. 
podes.  We  were  furprifed  to  fee  them  not  finking,  but  Tifing  high  above  the 
waves,  and  making  their  way  without  the  leaft  fear  or  apprehenfion  :  they 
came  up  to,  and  addreffcd  us  in  the  Greek  tongue,  telling  us  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  Phello,  their  native  country ;  they  accompanied  us  a  good  way,  and 
then  taking  their  leave,  wifhed  us  a  good  voyage.  A  little  after  we  faw  fe- 
veral  illands,  amongft  which,  to  the  left  of  us  flood  Phello,  to  which  thefe 
men  were  going,  a  city  built  in  the  middle  of  a  large  round  cork;  towards 

*  Galataa.]  One  of  the  fifty  Nereids,  or  Sea-Nymphs  ;  fo  called,  on  account  of  the  fairnefs 
of  her  Ikin  :  from  gala,  milk;  of  the  milky  illand,  therefore,  Ihe  was  naturally  the  prefid. 
ing  deity. 

f  Tyro.]  Tyro,  according  to  Homer,  fell  in  love  with  the  famous  river  Enipeus,  and  was 
always  wandering  on  his  banks,  where  Neptune  found,  covered  her  with  his  waves,  and  throw¬ 
ing  her  into  a  deep  (leep,  fupplied  the  place  of  Enipeus.  Lucian  has  made'her  amends,  by  be~- 
flowing  one  of  his  imaginary  kingdoms  upon  her.  His  part  of  the  {lory,  however,  is  full  as  pro¬ 
bable  as  the  reft. 

X  Pbdlopodes.]  Suberipedes,  cork-footed. 

the 
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the  right  hand,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  were  many  others,  very  large 
and  high  ;  on  which,  we  faw  a  prodigious  large  fire  :  fronting  the  prow  of 
our  fhip,  we  had  a  view  of  one  very  broad  and  fiat,  and  which  feemed  to  be 
about  five  hundred  ftadiaofF;  as  we  approached  near  to  it,  a  fweet  and 
odoriferous  air  came  round  us,  fuch  as  Herodotus  tells  us  blows  from  Arabia 
Felix;  from  the  rofe,  the  narcifius,  the  hyacinth,  the  lily,  the  violet,  the 
myrtle,  the  laurel,  and  the  vine.  Refrefhed  with  thefe  delightful  odours,  and 
in  hopes  of  being  at  laft  rewarded  for  our  long  fufferings,  we  came  clofe  up 
to  the  ifland  ;  here,  we  beheld  feveral  fafe  and  fpacious  harbours,  with  clear 
tranfparent  rivers  rolling  placidly  into  the  fea ;  meadows,  woods,  and  birds 
of  all  kinds,  chanting  melodioufly  on  the  ihore  ;  and,  on  the  trees,  the  foft 
and  fweet  air  fanning  the  branches  on  every  fide,  which  fent  forth  a  foft  har¬ 
monious  found,  like  the  playing  on  a  flute;  at  the  fame  time  we  heard  a 
noife,  not  of  riot  or  tumult,  but  a  kind  of  joyful  and  convivial  found,  as  of 
fome  playing  on  the  lute  or  harp,  with  others  joining  in  the  chorus,  and  ap¬ 
plauding  them. 

We  call  anchor  and  landed,  leaving  our  fhip  in  the  harbour,  with  Scyn- 
tharus,  and  two  more  of  our  companions.  As  we  were  walking  through  a 
meadow  full  of  flowers,  we  met  the  guardians  of  the  ifle,  who  immediately 
chaining  us  with  manacles  of  rofes,  for  thefe  are  their  only  fetters,  conduct¬ 
ed  us  t*o  their  king  :  from  thefe  we  learned  on  our  journey  that  this  place 
was  called  *  The  Ifland  of  the  BlefTed,  and  was  governed  by  Rhadamanthus. 
We  were  carried  before  him,  and  he  was  fitting  that  day  as  judge  to  try 
fomecaufes;  our’s  was  the  fourth  in  order:  the  firft  was  that  of  Ajax 
Telamonius,  to  determine  whether  he  was  to  rank  with  the  heroes  or  nor. 
The  accufation  ran,  that  he  was  mad,  and  had  made  an  end  of  himfelf; 
much  was  faid  on  both  fides;  at  length  Rhadamanthus  pronounced,  that  he 
fhould  be  configned  to  the  care  of  Hippocrates,  and  go  through  a  courfe  of 
hellebore,  after  which  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  Sympofium.  The  fe- 
cond  was  a  love  affair,  to  decide  whether  Thefeus  or  Menelaus  fhould  pof- 
fefs  Helen  in  thefe  regions  ;  and  the  decree  of  Rhadamanthus  was,  that  file 

*  The  ifland.]  This  defcription  of  the  Pagan  Elyfium,  or  Ifland  of  the  bleffed,  is  well 
drawn,  and  abounds  in  fanciful  and  pi&urelque  imagery,  interfperfed  with  ftrokes  of  humour 
and  fatire.  The  fecond  book  is,  indeed,  throughout,  more  entertaining,  and  better  written 
than  the  firfi. 

•J*  Ajax. ]  See  the  Ajax  Flagellifer  of  Sophocles.  Lucian  huinoroufiy  degrades  him  from 
the  character  of  a  hero,  and  gives  him  hellebore  as  a  madman. 
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jhould  live  with  Menelaus,  who  had  underwent  fo  many  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers  for  her  :  befides,  that  Thefeus  had  other  women,  the  Amazonian  lady, 
and  the  daughters  of  Minos.  The  third  caufe  was  a  point  of  precedency, 
between  Alexander  the  fon  of  Philip,  and  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  which 
was  given  in  favour  of  Alexander,  who  was  placed  on  a  throne  next  to  the 
elder  Cyrus,  the  Perfian.  Our  caufe  came  on  the  laft ;  the  king  alked  us, 
how  we  dared  to  enter,  alone  as  we  were,  into  that  facred  abode ;  we  told 
him  every  thing  that  had  happened ;  he  commanded  us  to  retire,  and  con- 
fulted  with  the  affeffors  concerning  us  :  there  were  many  in  council  with 
him,  and  amongft  them  Ariftides,  the  juft  Athenian,  and  purfuant  to  his 
opinion,  it  was  determined  that  we  fhould  fuffer  the  punilhment  of  our  bold 
curiofity  after  our  deaths,  but  at  prefent  might  remain  in  the  iflandfor  a  cer¬ 
tain  limited  time ;  affociate  with  the  heroes,  and  then  depart:  this  indul¬ 
gence  was  not  to  exceed  feven  months. 

At  this  inftant,  our  chains,  if  fo  they  might  be  called,  dropped  off,  and 
we  were  left  at  liberty  to  range  over  the  city,  and  to  partake  of  the  feaft  of 
the  bleffed.  The  whole  city  was  of  *  gold,  and  the  walls  of  emerald  :  the 
feven  gates  were  all  made  out  of  one  trunk  of  the  cinnamon-tree  :  the  pave¬ 
ment,  within  the  walls,  of  ivory,  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  of  beryl, 
and  the  great  altars,  on  which  they  offered  the  hecatombs,  all  of  one  large 
amethift  :  round  the  city  flowed  a  river  of  the  moft  precious  ointment,  a 
hundred  cubits  in  breadth,  and  deep  enough  to  fwim  in  ;  the  baths  are  large 

houfes  of  glafs,  perfumed  with  cinnamon,  and  inftead  of  water  filled  with 

& 

warm  dew :  for  cloaths  they  wear  fpider’s  webs,  very  fine,  and  of  a  purple 
colour  :  they  have  no  bodies,  but  only  the  appearance  of  them,  infenfible 
to  the  touch,  and  without  flelh,  yet  they  ftand,  tafte,  move,  and  fpeak ; 
their  fouls  feem  to  be  naked,  and  fcparated  from  them,  with  only  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fimilitude  of  a  body ;  and  unlefs  you  attempt  to  touch,  you  can 
fcarce  believe  but  they  have  one  :  they  are  a  kind  of  upright  f  fhadows, 
only  not  black :  in  this  place  no  body  ever  grows  old,  at  whatever  age 
they  enter  here,  at  that  they  always  remain  :  they  have  no  night,  nor  bright 

•  Of  gold.']  rt  is  not  improbable  but  that  Voltaire’*  El  Dorado,  in  his  Candide,  might  have 
been  fuggefled  to  him  by  this  paflage. 

t  Upright  Jhadows.]  i.  e.  their  appearance  is  exa&ly  like  that  of  fhadows  made  by  the  fun 
at  noon  day,  with  this  only  difference,  that  one  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  the  other  is  ere£t,  and 
one  is  dark,  the  other  light,  or  diaphanous.  Our  vulgar  idea  of  ghofts,  efpecially  with  regard 
to  their  not  being  tangible,  correfponds  with  this  of  Lucian’s. 


day. 
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day,  but  a  perpetual  twilight ;  one  equal  feafon  reigns  throughout  the  year  ; 
it  is  always  fpring  with  them,  and  no  wind  blows  but  Zephyrus;  the  whole 
region  abounds  in  fweet  flowers,  and  flirubs  of  every  kind  ;  their  vines  bear 
twelve  times  in  the  year,  yielding  fruit  every  month,  their  apples,  pome¬ 
granates,  and  the  reft  of  our  autumnal  produce,  thirteen  times,  bearing 
twice  in  the  month  of  Minos  :  inftead  of  corn,  th#' fields  bring  forth  loaves 
of  ready-made  bread,  like  muflirooms  :  there  are  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  fountains  of  water  round  the  city,  as  many  of  honey,  and  five  hundred, 
rather  fmaller,  of  fweet-fcented  oil,  befides  feven  rivers  of  milk,  and  eight 
of  wine. 

Their  Sympofia  are  held  in  a  place  without  the  city,  which  they  call  the 
Elyfian  Field ;  this  is  a  moft  beautiful  meadow,  fkirted  by  a  large  and  thick 
wood,  affording  ah  agreeable  fhade  to  the  guefts,  who  repofe  on  couches  of 
flowers;  the  winds  attend  upon,  and  bring  them  every  thing  neceflary,  ex¬ 
cept  wine,  which  is  otherwife  provided,  for  there  are  large  trees  on  every 
fide,  made  of  the  fineft  glafs,  the  fruit  of  which  are  cups  of  various  fliapes 
and  fizes;  whoever  comes  to  the  entertainment  gathers  one  or  more  of  thefe 
cups,  which  immediately  becomes  full  of  wine,  and  fo  they  drink  of  it, 
whilft  the  nightingales,  and  other  birds  of  fong,  with  their  bills  peck  the 
flowers  out  of  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  drop  them  on  their  heads;  thus 
are  they  crowned  with  perpetual  garlands  :  their  manner  of  perfuming  them 
is  this ;  the  clouds  fuck  up  the  fcented  oils  from  the  fountains  and  rivers, 
and  the  winds  gently  fanning  them,  diftil  it  like  foft  dew  on  thofe  who  are 
aflembled  there ;  at  fupper  they  have  mufic  alfo,  and  finging,  particularly 
the  verfes  of  Homer,  who  is  himfelf  generally  at  the  feaft,  and  fits  next 
above  Ulyffes,  with  a  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins :  he  Is  led  in,  accom¬ 
panied  by  *  Eunomus  the  Locrian,  Arion  of  Lefbos,  Anacreon,  and  Ste- 
fichorus,  whom  I  faw  there  along  with  them,  and  who  at  length  is  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Helen  :  when  they  have  finifhed  their  fongs,  another  chorus  begins 

*  Eunomus .]  A  famous  mufician.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  gives  us  a  full  account  of  him, 
to  whom  I  refer  the  curious  reader. 

f  S tejtcborus.]  This  poet,  we  are  told,  wrote  Tome  fevere  verfes  on  Helen,  for  which  he 
was  punilhed  by  Caftor  and  Pollux  with  lofs  of  light ;  but  on  making  his  recantation  in  a  pali** 
nodia,  his  eyes  were  gracioufly  rellored  to  him.  Lucian  has  affronted  her  Hill  raoregroily,  by 
making  her  run  away  with  Cinyrus  ;  but  he,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  being  not  over  fuperflitious, 

defied  the  power  of  Caftor  and  Pollux. 
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of  * * * §  fwans,  fwallows,  and  nightingales ;  and  to  thefe  fucceeds  the  fweet 
ruffling  of  the  Zephyrs,  that  whiffle  through  the  woods,  and  clofe  the  con¬ 
cert.  What  moff  contributes  to  their  happinefs  is,  that  near  the  fympofium 
are  two  fountains,  the  one  of  milk,  the  other  of  pleafure  ;  from  the  firffthey 
drink  at  the  beginning  of  the  feaff,  there  is  nothing  afterwards  but  joy  and 
feftivity. 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  men  of  renown  I  met  with  there ;  and  firff,  there 
were  all  the  demi-gods,  and  all  the  heroes  that  fought  at  Troy,  except 
f  Ajax  the  Locrian,  who  alone  it  feems  was  condemned  to  fuffer  for  his 
crimes  in  the  habitations  of  the  wicked;  then  there  were  of  the  Barbarians, 
both  the  Cyrus’s,  Anacharfis  the  Scythian,  %  Zamolxis  of  Thrace,  and 
4-  Numa  the  Italian;  befides  thefe  I  met  with  Lycurgus  the  Spartan,  Pho- 
cion  and  Tel  I  us  of  Athens,  and  all  the  wife  men,  except  §  Periander.  I 
fa w  alfo  Socrates,  the  fon  of  Sophronifcus,  prating  with  Neftor  and  Pala- 
medcs;  near  him  were  Hyacinthus  of  Sparta,  Narciffusthe  Thefpian,  Hy- 
las,  and  feveral  other  ||  beauties;  he  feemed  very  fond  of  Hyacinthus; 
fome  things  were  laid  to  his  charge  ;  it  was  even  reported  that  Rhadaman- 
thus  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  the  iiland, 
if  he  continued  to  play  the  fool,  and  would  not  leave  off  his  irony  and  far- 
cafm  :  of  all  the  phiiofophers,  Plato  alone  was  not  to  be  found  there, 
but  it  feems  he  lived  in  a  republic  of  his  own  buijding,  and  which  was 
governed  by  laws  framed  by  himfelf.  Ariftippus  and  Epicurus  were 


*  Swans.]  Nothing  appears  more  ridiculous  to  a  modern  reader  than  the  perpetual  enco¬ 
miums  on  the  muiical  merit  of  lvvans  and  fwallows,  which  vve  meet  with  in  all  the  writers  of 
antiquity.*  A  proper  account  and  explanation  of  this  is,  I  think,  amongft  the  defiderata  of  li¬ 
terature.  There  is  an  entertaining  tra£l  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  Hift.  de  1’  Acad.  tom.  v.  by  M.  Morin, 

f  djax  the  Locrian.]  Who  ravilhed  Caflandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  and  prieftefs  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  who  tent  a  tempeft,  difperled  the  Grecian  navy  in  their  return  home,  and  funk  Ajax 
with  a  thunder  bolt. 

X  Zamolxis .]  A  fcholar  of  Pythagoras. 

4-  Nu?na.]  The  fecond  king  of  Rome. 

§  Periander .]  One  of  the  feven  fages,  but  excepted  againfl  by  Lucian,  becaufe  he  was 
king  of  Corinth,  and  a  tyrant. 

\\  Beauties .]  A  malevolent  fneerat  Socrates,  who,  if  we  credit  our  fevere  fatirUl,  had  other 
pleafures  in  the  company  of  beautiful  young  men,  befides  that  of  inftru&ing  them  ;  though  this 
is,  mod  probably,  an  afperfion  on  the  character  of  that  noble  philofopher,  which  he  never  de¬ 
fer  ved. 

If  Plato.]  See  his  Treatife  de  Rcpublica.  His  quitting  Elyfium,  to  live  in  his  own  re¬ 
public,  is  a  ftroke  of  true  humour. 
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in  the  higbeft  efteem  here,  as  the  mod  polite,  benevolent,  and  convivial  of 
men.  Even  ALfop,  the  Phrygian,  was  here,  whom  they  made  ufe  of  by 
way  of  buffoon.  Diogenes  of  Sinope  had  fo  wonderfully  changed  his  man¬ 
ners  in  this  place,  that  he  married  Lais,  the  harlot,  danced  and  fung,  got 
drunk,  and  played  a  thoufand  freaks  Not  one  Stoic  did  I  fee  amongft  them, 
they,  it  feems,  were  not  yet  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  high  *  hill  of  Virtue; 
and  as  to  Chryfippus,  we  were  told  that  he  was  not  to  enter  the  ifland  till 
he  had  taken  a  fourth  dofe  of  hellebore.  The  Academicians,  we  heard, 
were  very  defirous  of  coming  here,  but  they  flood  doubting  and  deliberating 
about  it,  neither  were  they  quite  certain  whether  there  was  fuch  a  place  as 
Elyfium  or  not ;  perhaps  they  were  afraid  of  Rhadamanthus’s  4*  judgment 
on  them,  as  decifive  judgments  are  what  they  would  never  allow;  many  of 
them,  it  is  reported,  followed  thofe  who  were  coming  to  the  ifland,  but  be¬ 
ing  too  lazy  to  proceed,  turned  back  when  they  were  got  half  way. 

Such  were  the  principal  perfons  whom  I  met  with  here.  Achilles  is  had 
in  the  greateft  honour  among  them,  and  next  to  him  Thefeus.  With  regard 
to  love-affairs,  they  think  there  is  nothing  X  indecent  in  doing  what  they 
pleafe  before  every  body.  As  to  the  boys,  Socrates  fwore  he  meant  no 
harm;  and  yet,  if  we  credit  Narciffus  and  Hyacinthus,  he  forfwore  himfeif. 
The  women  are  common  to  all ;  their  love  is  only  Platonic.  *  *  * 

Two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival  I  met  with  the  poet  Horner,  and  both 
of  us  being  quite  at  leifure,  afked  him  feveral  queflions,  and  amongft  the 
reft,  where  he  was  born,  that,  as  I  informed  him,  having  been  jong  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  difpute  amongft  us  :  we  were  very  ignorant,  indeed,  he  faid,  for 
fome  had  made  him  a  Chian,  others  a  native  of  Smyrna,  others  of  Co!o- 
phon  ;  but  that,  after  all,  he  was  a  Babylonian,  and  amongft  them  was 
called  Tigranes,  though,  after  being  a  hoftage  in  Greece,  they  had  changed 
his  name  to  Homer.  I  then  afked  him  about  thofe  of  his  verfes  which  are 
rejected  as  fpurious,  and  whether  they  were  his  or  not.  He  faid,  they 
were  all  his  own ;  which  made  me  laugh  at  the  non fenle  of  Zenodotus,  and 

•  High  hill .]  Alluding  to  a  palTage  in  Hefiod,  already  quoted. 

*1  Judgment .]  Lucian  laughs  at  the  Sceptics,  though  he  was  himfeif  one  of  them. 

+  Indecent .]  Entertaining,  probably,  the  fame  notions,  with  regard  to  this  point,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite.  See  Hawkfworth’s  Voyage.  Lucian,  indeed,  fpeaks  broadly  out,  and 
quite  in  the  Otaheite  ftyle. — Mifcent  corpora  publice  &  in  confpe&u  omnium,  cum  inutieribus 
pariter  &  cum  maribus,  &  nequaquam  malum  hoc  illis  videtur,  The  learned  reader  will  fee  I 
have  foftened  it  a  little  in  the  tranilation. 

Ariftarchus, 
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Ariftarchus,  the  grammarians.  I  then  afked  him  how  he  came  to  begin 
his  Iliad  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles  ;  he  faid,  it  was  all  by  chance.  I  de- 
fired  likewife  to  know  whether,  as  it  was  generally  reported,  he  wrote  the 
Odyffey  before  the  Iliad  ?  He  faid  no.  It  is  commonly  faid  he  was  blind, 
but  I  foon  found  he  was  not  fo  ;  for  he  made  ufe  of  his  eyes,  and  looked 
at  me,  fo  that  I  had  no  reafon  to  alk  him  that  queftion  :  whenever  I  found 
him  difengaged,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  converfing  with  him,  and  he 
very  readily  entered  into  difcourfe  with  me,  efpecially  after  the  vidfcory 
which  he  obtained  over  Therfites,  who  had  accufed  him  of  turning  him  into 

ridicule  in  fome  of  his  vcrfcs  *  the  caufe  was  heard  before  Rhadamanthus, 

& 

and  Homer  came  off  victorious.  Ulyffes  pleaded  for  him. 

I  met  alfo  Pythagoras  the  Samian,  who  arrived  in  thefe  regions  after  his 
foul  had  gone  a  long  round  in  the  bodies  of  feveral  animals  ;  having  been 
changed  feven  times.  All  his  right  fide  was  of  gold,  and  there  was  fome 
difpute  whether  he  ihould  be  called  Pythagoras  or  Euphorbus.  Empe¬ 
docles  came  likewife,  who  looked  fodden  and  roafted  all  over :  he  defired 
admittance;  but  though  he  begged  hard  for  it,  was  rejected. 

call  here  'f  Thanatufia. 
Achilles  prefided  for  the  fifth  time,  and  Thefeus  for  the  feventh.  A  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  whole  would  be  tedious,  I  lhall  only,  therefore,  recount  a  few 
of  the  principal  circumftances  in  the  wreftling  match;  Carus,  a  defcendant 
of  Hercules,  conquered  Ulyffes  at  the  boxing  match.  Areus  the  ^Egyptian, 
who  was  buried  at  Corinth,  and  Epeus  contended,  but  neither  got  the  vic¬ 
tory.  The  Pancratia  was  not  propofed  amongft  them.  In  the  race  I  do 
not  remember  who  had  the  fuperiority.  In  poetry  Homer  was  far  beyond 

them  all ;  Hefiod,  however,  got  a  prize.  The  reward  to  all  was  a  garland 
of  peacock’s  feathers. 

When  the  games  were  over,  word  was  brought  that  the  prifoners  in  Tar¬ 
tarus  had  broke  loofe,  overcome  the  guard,  and  were  proceeding  to  take 
poffefiion  of  the  ifland  under  the  command  of  j  Phalaris  the  Agrigentine, 

t  Thanatufia .]  Death-games,  or,  games  after  death,  in  imitation  of  wedding-games, 
funeral-games,  &c. 

+  Phalaris* 3  The  famous  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  renowned  for  his  ingenious  contrivance  of 
roafting  his  enemies  in  a  brazen  bull,  and  not  lefs  memorable  for  fome  excellent  Epiftles,  which 

fet  a  wit  and  fcholar  together  by  the  ears  concerning  the  genuinenefs  of  them.  See  the  famous 
conteft  between  Bentley  and  Eoyle. 


A  little  time  after,  the  games  came  on,  which  they 
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*  Bufiris  of  Algypt,  -f* * * §  Diomede  the  Thracian,  J  Scyron,  and  Pityocamptes. 
As  foon  as  Rhadamanthus  heard  of  it,  he  difpatched  the  heroes  to  the  fhore, 
conduced  by  Thefeus,  Achilles,  and  Ajax  Telamonius,  who  was  now  re¬ 
turned  to  his  fenfes.  A  battle  enfued,  wherein  the  heroes  were  victorious, 
owing  principally  to  the  valour  of  Achilles.  Socrates,  who  was  placed  in 

f 

the  right  wing,  behaved  much  better  than  he  had  done  at  §  Delius  in  his 
life-time,  for  when  the  enemy  approached  he  never  fled,  nor  fo  much  as 
turned  his  face  about;  he  had  a  very  extraordinary  prefent  made  him,  as 
the  reward  of  his  courage,  no  lefs  than  a  fine  fpacious  garden  near  the  city; 
here  he  fummoned  his  friends  and  difputed,  calling  the  place  by  the  name 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Dead.  They  then  bound  the  prifoners,  and  fent 
them  back  to  Tartarus,  to  fuffer  double  punifhment.  Homer  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  battle,  and  gave  it  me  to  ihew  it  to  our  people  when  I  went 
back ;  but  I  loft  it  afterwards,  together  with  a  great  many  other  things  :  it 
began  thus. 

Sing,  Mufe,  the  battles  of  the  heroes  dead  - - 

The  campaign  thus  happily  finifhed,  they  made  an  entertainment  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  vidtory,  which,  as  is  ufual  amongft  them,  was  a  bean-feaft ;  Pytha¬ 
goras  alone  abfented  himfelf  on  that  day,  and  fafted,  holding  in  abomina¬ 
tion  the  wicked  cuftom  of  eating  beans. 

Six  months  had  now  elapfed,  when  a  new  and  extraordinary  affair  happen¬ 
ed.  Cinyrus,  the  fon  of  Scyntharus,  a  tall,  well-made,  handfome  youth, 
fell  in  love  with  Helen,  and  fhe  no  lefs  defperately  with  him.  They  were 
often  nodding  and  drinking  to  one  another  at  the  public  feafts,  and  would 
frequently  rife  up  and  walk  out  together  alone  into  the  wood.  The  violence 
of  his  paflion,  joined  to  the  impoflibility  of  pofiefling  her  any  other  way,  put 
Cinyrus  on  the  refolution  of  running  away  with  her.  She  imagined  that  they 
might  eafily  get  off  tofome  of  the  adjacent  iflands,  either  to  Phellus,  or  T y- 

*  Bufiris .]  Who  facrificed  to  Jupiter  all  the  Grangers  that  came  into  his  kingdom— hofpites 
violabat,  fays  Seneca,  ut  eorum  fanguine  pluviam  eliceret,  cujus  penuria  -fligyptus  novem  annis 
laboraverat. — A  mod  ingenious  contrivance. 

•j*  Diomede .]  A  king  of  Thrace,  who  fed  his  horfes  with  human  flefh. 

+  Scyron .]  Scyron  and  Pityocamptes  were  two  famous  robbers,  who  ufed  to  feize  on  travel¬ 
lers,  and  commit  the  moil  horrid  cruelties  upon  them.  They  were  flam  by  Thefeus.  See  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  life  of  Thefeus. 

§  Delius. ]  Where  he  ran  away,  but,  as  we  are  told,  in  very  good  company.  See  Diog. 
Laert.  Strabo,  &c. 
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roeflfa.  He  feledted  three  of  the  braveft  of  our  crew  to  accompany  them; 
never  mentioning  the  defign  to  his  father,  who  he  knew  would  never  confent 
to  it ;  but,  the  firft  favourable  opportunity,  put  it  in  execution,  and  one  night, 
when  I  was  not  with  them  (for  it  happened  that  I  ftaid  late  at  the  feaft,  and 
flept  there),  carried  her  off.  Mcnelaus,  rifing  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  perceiving  that  his  wife  was  not  in  bed  with  him,  made  a  dreadful  noife 
about  it,  and,  taking  his  brother  along  with  him,  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  king’s  palace.  At  break  of  day  the  guards  informed  him  that  they 
had  feen  a  veffel,  a  good  diftance  from  land  :  he  immediately  put  fifty  heroes 
onboard  a  fhip,  made  out  of  one  large  piece  of  the  afphodelus,  with  orders 
to  purfue  them.  They  made  all  the  fail  they  poffibly  could,  and  about 
noon  came  up  with,  and  feized  on  them,  juft  as  they  were  entering  into  the 
milky  fca,  clofe  to  Tyroeffa;  fo  near  were  they  to  making  their  efcape :  the 
purfuers  threw  a  rofy  chain  over  the  veffel,  and  brought  her  home  again. 
Helen  began  to  weep,  blulhed,  and  hid  her  face.  Rhadamanthus  alked 
Cinvrus,  and  the  reft  of  them,  if  they  had  any  more  accomplices  :  they  told 
him,  they  had  none ;  he  then  ordered  them  to  be  chained,  whipped  with 
mallows,  and  fent  to  Tartarus. 

It  was  now  determined  that  we  fhould  ftay  no  longer  on  the  ifland  than 
the  time  limited;  and  the  very  next  day  was  fixed  for  our  departure:  this 
gave  me  no  little  concern,  and  I  wept  to  think  I  muft  leave  fo  many  good 
things,  and  be  once  more  a  wanderer.  They  endeavoured  to  adminifter 
confolation  to  me,  by  alluring  me  that  in  a  few  years  I  fliould  return  to  them 
again  ;  they  even  pointed  out  the  feat  that  fhould  be  allotted  to  me,  and 
which  was  near  the  belt  and  worthieft  inhabitants  of  thefe  delightful  man- 
lions.  I  addreffed  mvfelf  to  Rhadamanthus,  and  humbly  intreated  him  to 
inform  me  of  my  future  fate,  and  let  me  know,  beforehand,  whether  1 
fhould  travel :  he  told  me,  that  after  many  toils  and  dangers,  1  fhould  at 
laft  return  in  fafety  to  my  native  country,  but  would  not  point  out  the  time 
when  :  he  then  Ihewed  me  the  neighbouring  iflands,  five  of  which  appeared 
near  to  me,  and  a  fixth  at  a  diftance ;  thofe  next  to  you,  faid  he,  where 
you  fee  a  great  five  burning,  are  the  habitations  of  the  wicked;  the  fixth  is 
the  city  of  dreams  ;  behind  that  lies  the  ifland  of  Calypfo,  which  you 
cannot  fee  yet.  When  you  get  beyond  thefe  you  will  come  to  a  large  tract 
of  land,  inhabited  by  *  thofe  who  live  on  the  fide  of  the  earth  directly  op- 

pofite 

•  Thofe ,  The  antipodes.  \\  c  never  heard  whether  Lucian  performed  this  voyage. 
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pofite  to  you,  there  you  will  fufFer  many  things,  wander  through  fevera!  na* 
tions,  and  meet  with  fome  very  favage  and  unfociable  people,  and  at  length 
get  into  another  region. 

Having  faid  thus,  he  took  a  root  of  mallow  out  of  the  earth,  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  my  band,  bade  me  remember,  when  I  was  in  any  danger,  to 
call  upon  that ;  and  added,  moreover,  that  if,  w  hen  I  came  to  the  An;i- 
podes,  I  took  care  “  never  to  ftir  the  fire  with  a  fvvord,  never  to  eat  lu¬ 
pines,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  woman  above  two  and  twenty/’  I 
might  have  hopes  of  returning  to  the  Ifland  of  the  BiefFed. 

I  then  got  every  thing  ready  for  the  voyage,  fupped  with,  and  took  my 
leave  of  them.  Next  day,  meeting  Homer,  I  begged  him  to  make  me  a  * 
couple  of  verfes  for  an  infeription,  which  he  did,  and  I  fixed  the  n  on  a 
little  column  of  beryl,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  :  the  infeription  was 
as  follows. 


Dear  to  the  gods,  and  favourite  of  heav’n. 

Here  Lucian  liv’d  :  to  him  alone  ’twas  giv’n, 

Well- pleas’d  thefc  happy  regions  to  explore. 

And  back  returning,  feek  his  native  fhore. 

I  ftaid  that  day,  and  the  next  fee  fail ;  the  heroes  attending  to  take  their 
leaves  of  us;  when  UlyfTes,  unknown  to  Penelope,  flipped  a  lerer  into  my 
hand,  for  Calypfo,  at  the  ifland  of  Ogvgia.  Rhadamanrhus  was  fo  oblig¬ 
ing  as  to  fend  with  us  Nauplius  the  pilot,  that,  if  we  ftopped  at  the  neigh- 


3 


touting  iilands,  and  they  fhould  lay  hold  on  us,  he  might  acquaint  them 
that  we  were  only  on  our  p adage  to  another  place. 

As  focn  as  we  got  out  of  the  fweet-feented  air,  we  came  into  another  that 
fmelt  of  alphaltus,  pitch,  and  fulphur  burning  together,  with  a  me  ft  in¬ 
tolerable  flench,  as  of  burned  carcafes ;  the -whole  element  above  us  was 
dark  and  difmal,  diltiliing  a  kind  or  pitchy  dew  upon  our  heads  :  we  heard 
the  found  of  flripes,  and  the  yelimgs  ot  men  in  torment.  "V^  e  law  but  one 
of  thele  ifland s  ;  that  which  we  landed  on  I  will  give  you  fome  description 
of:  every  part  of  it  was  fleep  and  filmy,  abounding  in  rocXs  and  rcu^h 
mountains;  we  crept  aiong,  over  precipices  full  or  morns  and  briars,  and, 
pafllng  through  a  mofl  horrid  country,  came 
punifbment,  which  we  beheld  with  an  admiration  rui>  ot  r.orrcr  : 


to  the  cungeor,  and  place  of 


D’Ablancourt,  however,  bis  French  trantbtor.  is  h:s  cenrinuanc 
it  for  him  ;  not  without  fome  humour,  though  i:  is  by  no  means 
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roeflfa.  He  feledted  three  of  the  braveft  of  our  crew  to  accompany  them  ; 
never  mentioning  the  defign  to  his  father,  who  he  knew  would  never  confent 
to  it ;  but,  the  firft  favourable  opportunity,  put  it  in  execution,  and  one  night, 
when  I  was  not  with  them  (for  it  happened  that  I  ftaid  late  at  the  feaft,  and 
flept  there),  carried  her  off.  Mcnelaus,  rifing  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  perceiving  that  his  wife  was  not  in  bed  with  him,  made  a  .dreadful  noife 
about  it,  and,  taking  his  brother  along  with  him,  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  king’s  palace.  At  break  of  day  the  guards  informed  him  that  they 
had  feen  a  veffcl,  a  good  diftance  from  land  :  he  immediately  put  fifty  heroes 
onboard  a  {hip,  made  out  of  one  large  piece  of  the  afphodelus,  with  orders 
to  purfue  them.  They  made  all  the  fail  they  poflibly  could,  and  about 
noon  came  up  with,  and  feized  on  them,  juft  as  they  were  entering  into  the 
milky  fca,  clofe  to  Tyrocfla ;  fo  near  were  they  to  making  their  efcape  :  the 
purfuers  threw  a  rofy  chain  over  the  veffel,  and  brought  her  home  again. 
Helen  began  to  weep,  blufhed,  and  hid  her  face.  Rhadamanthus  alked 
Cinyrus,  and  the  reft  of  them,  if  they  had  any  more  accomplices  :  they  told 
him,  they  had  none;  he  then  ordered  them  to  be  chained,  whipped  with 
mallows,  and  fent  to  Tartarus, 

It  was  now  determined  that  we  Ihould  flay  no  longer  on  the  illand  than 
the  time  limited  ;  and  the  very  next  day  was  fixed  for  our  departure:  this 
gave  me  no  little  concern,  and  I  wept  to  think  I  muft  leave  fo  many  good 
things,  and  be  once  more  a  wanderer.  They  endeavoured  to  adminifter 
confolation  to  me,  by  affuring  me  that  in  a  few  years  I  Ihould  return  to  them 
again  ;  they  even  pointed  out  the  feat  that  Ihould  be  allotted  to  me,  and 
which  was  near  the  beft  and  worthieft  inhabitants  of  thefe  delightful  man- 
fions.  I  addrefied  mvfelf  to  Rhadamanthus,  and  humbly  intreated  him  to 
inform  me  of  my  future  fate,  and  let  me  know,  beforehand,  whether  1 
Ihould  travel :  he  told  me,  that  after  many  toils  and  dangers,  1  Ihould  at 
laft  return  in  fafety  to  my  native  country,  but  would  not  point  out  the  time 
when  :  he  then  {hewed  me  the  neighbouring  iflands,  five  of  which  appeared 
near  to  me,  and  a  fixth  at  a  diftance ;  thofe  next  to  you,  faid  he,  where 
you  fee  a  great  fire  burning,  are  the  habitations  of  the  wicked ;  the  fixth  is 
the  city  of  dreams  ;  behind  that  lies  the  ifland  of  Calypfo,  which  you 
cannot  fee  yet.  When  you  get  beyond  thefe  you  will  come  to  a  large  tradt 
of  land,  inhabited  by  *  thofe  who  live  on  the  fide  of  the  earth  diredtly  op- 

pofite 
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pofite  to  you,  there  you  will  fuffer  many  things,  wander  through  feveral  na¬ 
tions,  and  meet  with  fome  very  favage  and  unfociable  people,  and  at  length 
get  into  another  region. 

Having  laid  thus,  he  took  a  root  of  mallow  out  of  the  earth,  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  my  hand,  bade  me  remember,  when  I  was  in  any  danger,  to 
call  upon  that ;  and  added,  moreover,  that  if,  when  I  came  to  the  Anti¬ 
podes,  I  took  care  “  never  to  ftir  the  fire  with  a  fword,  never  to  eat  lu¬ 
pines,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  woman  above  two  and  twenty/*  I 
might  have  hopes  of  returning  to  the  Ifland  of  the  Bleflcd. 

I  then  got  every  thing  ready  for  the  voyage,  flipped  with,  and  took  my 

leave  of  them.  Next  day,  meeting  Homer,  I  begged  him  to  make  me  a 

* 

couple  of  verfes  for  an  infeription,  which  he  did,  and  I  fixed  them  on  a 
little  column  of  beryl,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  :  the  infeription  was 
as  follows. 

Dear  to  the  gods,  and  favourite  of  heav'n. 

Here  Lucian  liv'd  :  to  him  alone  'twas  giv'n. 

Well- pleas'd  thefe  happy  regions  to  explore. 

And  back  returning,  feek  his  native  fhore. 

I  {laid  that  day,  and  the  next  fet  fail;  the  heroes  attending  to  take  their 
leaves  of  us;  when  UlyfTes,  unknown  to  Penelope,  flipped  a  letter  into  my 
hand,  for  Calypfo,  at  the  ifland  of  Ogvgia.  Rhadamanthus  was  fo  oblig¬ 
ing  as  to  fend  with  us  Naupiius  the  pilot,  that,  if  we  flopped  at  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands,  and  they  fhould  lay  hold  on  us,  he  might  acquaint  them, 
that  we  were  only  on  our  paflage  to  another  place. 

As  foon  as  we  got  out  of  the  fweet-feented  air,  we  came  into  another  that 
fmelt  of  afphaltus,  pitch,  and  fulphur  burning  together,  with  a  moft  in¬ 
tolerable  ftench,  as  of  burned  carcafes  ;  the  whole  element  above  us  was 
dark  anddifmal,  diftilling  a  kind  of  pitchy  dew  upon  our  heads  :  we  heard 
the  found  of  ftripes,  and  the  yellings  of  men  in  torment.  We  faw  but  one 
of  thefe  iflands;  that  which  we  landed  on  I  will  give  you  fome  defeription 
of:  every  part  of  it  was  fleep  and  filthy,  abounding  in  rocks  and  rou^h 
mountains;  we  crept  along,  over  precipices  full  of  thorns  and  briars,  and, 
palling  through  a  moft  horrid  country,  came  to  the  dungeon,  and  place  of 
punifhment,  which  we  beheld  with  an  admiration  full  of  horror :  the  ground 

D’Ablancourt,  however,  his  French  tranflato r,  in  his  continuation  of  the  true  hiftory,  has  done 
it  for  him  ;  not  without  fome  humour,  though  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  original. 
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was  ftrewed  with  fwords  and  prongs,  and  clofe  to  us  were  three  rivers,  cne 
of  mire,  another  of  blood,  and  another  of  fire,  immenfe  and  unpaffable,  that 
flowed  in  torrents,  and  rolled  like  waves  in  the  fea  :  it  had  many  fi/h  in  it, 
fome  like  torches,  others  refembling  live  coals ;  which  they  called  lychnifci* 
There  is  but  one  entrance  into  the  three  rivers,  and  at  the  mouth  of  them 
flood,  as  porter,  Timon  of  Athens.  By  the  affiftance,  however,  of  our 
guide,  Nauplius,  we  proceeded,  and  faw  feveral  *  punifhed,  as  well  kings 
as  private  perfons,  and  amongft  thefe  fome  of  our  old  acquaintance :  we 
faw  'f  Cinyrus,  hung  up  by  a  certain  part,  and  roafting  there.  Our  guides 
gave  us  the  hiftory  of  feveral  of  them,  and  told  us  what  they  were  punifhed 
for  :  thofe,  we  obierved,  fuffered  moft  fcverely,  who  in  their  life-times  had 
told  lies,  or  written  what  was  not  true,  amongft  whom  were  Ctefias  the  Cni- 
dian,  Herodotus,  and  many  others.  When  I  faw  thefe  I  began  to  con- 
ceive  good  hopes  of  hereafter,  as  I  am  not  confcious  of  ever  having  told 
a  ftory. 

Not  able  to  bear  any  longer  fuch  melancholy  fpedtacles,  we  took  our 
leave  of  Nauplius,  and  returned  to  our  fhip.  In  a  fhort  time  after  we  had 

a  view,  but  confufed  and  indiftindt,  of  the  Ifland  of  Dreams,  which  itfelf 

# 

was  not  unlike  a  dream,  for  as  we  approached  towards  it,  it  feemed  as  it 
were  to  retire  and  fly  from  us.  At  laft,  however,  we  got  up  to  it,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  harbour,  which  is  called  J  Hypnus,  near  the  ivory  gates,  where 
there  is  a  harbour  dedicated  to  the  §  cock.  We  landed  late  in  the  evening, 
and  faw  feveral  dreams  of  various  kind,  I  propofe,  however,  at  prefent,  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  place  itfelf,  which  no  body  has  ever  written 
about,  except  Homer,  whofe  defeription  is  very  imperfedt. 

Round  the  ifland  is  a  very  thick  wood ;  the  trees  are  all  tall  poppies,  or 
}{  mandragorse,  in  which  are  a  great  number  of  bats  ;  for  thefe  are  the  only 

*  P  unified .]  Voltaire  has  improved  on  this  pafiage,  and  given  us  a  very  humorous  account 
of  les  Habitans  de  1’Enfer,  in  hi6  wicked  Pucelle. 

f  Cinyrus.']  Who,  the  reader  will  remember,  had  juft  before  ran  off  with  Helen,  and  was 
unfortunately  caught  in  the  &6t. 

X  Hypnus.]  Greek,  fleep. 

§  The  ror£.]  As  herald  of  the  morn. 

II  Mandragora .]  A  root  which  infufed  is  fuppofed  to  promote  deep,  consequently  very  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Ifland  of  dreams. 

—  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 

Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrups  of  the  Eaft, 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fvveet  fleep 

Which  tbou  owd'ft  yefterday.  See  Shakfpeare’s  Othello. 
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birds  they  have  here :  there  is  likewife  a  river  which  they  call  *  Nydtiporus, 
and  round  the  gates  two  fountains ;  the  name  of  one  is  *f*  Negretos,  and 
of  the  other  f  Pannychia-  The  city  has  a  high  wall,  of  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  It  has  not  two  gates,  as  §  Homer  tells  us,  but  four,  two  of 
which  look  upon  the  plain  of  Indolence,  one  made  of  iron,  the  other  of 
brick :  through  thefe  are  faid  to  pafs  all  the  dreams  that  are  frightful, 
bloody,  and  melancholy  ;  the  other  two,  fronting  the  fea  and  harbour,  one 

r 

of  horn,  the  other,,  which  we  came  through,  of  ivory  ;  on  the  right  hand, 
as  you  enter  the  city,  is  the  temple  of  Night,  who,  together  with  the  cock, 
is  the  principal  object  of  worfliip  atnongft  them.  This  is  near  the  harbour ; 
on  the  left  is  the  palace  of  Somnus,  for  he  is  their  fovereign,  and  under  him 
are  two  viceroys,  ||  Taraxion,  the  fon  of  Matseogenes,  and  Plutocles,  the 
fon  of  Phantafion.  In  the  middle  of  the  market  place  Hands  a  fountain, 
which  they  call  4.  Careotis,  and  two  temples  of  Truth  and  Falfehood  :  there 
is  an  oracle  here,  at  which  Antiphon  prefides  as  high-prieft;  he  is  inventor 
of  the  dreams,  an  honourable  employment,  which  Somnus  beftowed  upon 


him. 

The  dreams  themfelves  are  of  different  kinds,  fome  long,  beautiful,  and 
pleafant,  others  little  and  ugly;  there  are  likewife  fome  golden  ones,  others 
poor  and  mean;  fome  winged  and  of  an  immenfe  fize,  others  tricked  out 
as  it  were  for  pomps  and  ceremonies,  for  gods  and  kings  ;  fome  we  met 
with  that  we  had  feen  at  home  ;  thefe  came  up  to  and  faluted  us  as  their  old 
acquaintance,  whilft  others  putting  us  firft  to  fleep,  treated  us  moft  magni- 


*  Ny&iporus.]  Night-wanderers. 

f  Negrete.]  Gr.  nypro^  inexperre£us ;  unwaked,  or  wakeful, 

^  Pannycbia.]  Gr.  •mapvvKteiy  pernox,  all  night. 

§  Homer.]  Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep; 

Of  ev’ry  one;  whence  flit  to  mock  the  brain 

Of  winged  lies,  a  light  phantaftic  train; 

The  gate  oppos’d  pellucid  valves  adorn, 

And  columns  fair,  incas’d  with  pollifh’d  horn ; 

Where  images  of  truth  for  paflage  wait. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odfley,  B.  xix.  1.  637. 

See  alfo  Virgil  who  has  pretty  clofely  imitated  his  matter. 

||  Ttir  ixioji.]  Gr.  rxpa£tm*  rev  paraoytkttc,  terriculum  vanipori ;  Fright,  the  fon  of  vain-hope, 

or  Difappointment. 

Plutocles .]  Gr.  9r*yrox*t*  top  fcnramvpcf,  divitiglorium,  the  pride  of  riches ;  i.  e.  arifiog 
from  riches,  fon  of  phantafy,  or  deceit. 

4.  Careotis .]  Gr.  xapwm.  gravi-fomnem,  heavy- fleep. 
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ficently,  and  promifed  that  they  would  make  us  kings  and  noblemen  ;  fome 
carried  us  into  our  own  country,  Ihewed  us  our  friends  and  relations,  and 
brought  us  back  again  the  fame  day.. 

Thirty  days  and  nights  we  remained  in  this  place,  being  moft  luxurioufly 
feafled,  and  faft  afleep  all  the  time,  when  we  were  fuddenly  awaked  by  a 
violent  clap  of  thunder,  and  immediately  ran  to  our  Ihip,  put  in  our  ftores, 
and  fet  fail.  In  three  days  we  reached  the  ifland  of  Ogygia.  Before 
we  landed,  I  broke  open  the  letter,  and  read  the  contents,  which  were  as 
follows  : 

ULYSSES  to  CALYPSO. 

cc  This  comes  to  inform  you,  that  after  my  departure  from  your  coafts  in 
the  veflel  which  you  were  fo  kind  as  to  provide  me  with,  I  was  fhip-wrecked, 
and  faved  with  the  greateft  difficulty  by  Leucothea,  who  conveyed  me  to  the 
country  of  the  Phseacians,  and  from  thence  I  got  home  ;  where  I  found  a 
number  of  fuitors  about  my  wife,  revelling  there  at  my  expence.  I  deftroy- 
ed  every  one  of  them,  and  was  afterwards  flain  myfelf  by  Telegonus,  a  fon 
whom  1  had  by  Circe.  I  flill  lament  the  pleafures  which  I  left  behind  at 
Ogygia,  and  the  immortality  which  you  promifed  me  :  if  I  can  ever  find  an 
opportunity,  I  will  certainly  make  my  efcape  from  hence,  and  come  to  you*” 

This  was  the  whole  of  the  epiftle,  except,  that  at  the  end  of  it,  he  re¬ 
commended  us  to  her  protection. 

On  our  landing,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fea  I  found  the  cave,  as  de- 
feribed  by  Homer,  and  in  it  Calypfo,  fpinning :  {he  took  the  letter,  put  it 
in  her  bofom,  and  wept ;  then  invited  us  to  fit  down,  and  treated  ns  magni¬ 
ficently.  She  then  alked  us  feveral  queftions  about  Ulyfles,  and  enquired 
whether  Penelope  was  handfome  and  as  chafte  as  Ulyfles  had  reported  her  to 
be  ?  we  anfwered  her  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  thought  would  pleafe  her  beft  ; 
and  then  returning  to  our  fhip,  flept  on  board  clofe  to  the  fhore. 

In  the  morning,  a  brifk  gale  fpringing  up,  we  fet  fail.  For  two  days  we 
were  toffed  about  in  a  florm ;  the  third  drove  us  on  the  pirates  of  Colocyn- 
thos.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  favages  from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  who  com¬ 
mit  depredations  on  all  that  fail  that  way.  They  have  large  fhips  made  out 
of  gourds,  fix  cubits  long  ;  when  the  fruit  is  dry,  they  hollow  and  work  it 
into  this  fh'ape,  ufing  reeds  for  mafts,  and  making  their  fails  out  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plant.  They  joined  the  crews  of  two  fhips  and  attacked  us,  wounding 
many  of  us  with  cucumber  feeds,  which  they  threw  inftead  of  ftones.  After 
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fighting  fome  time  without  any  material  advantage  on  either  fide,  about  noon 
we  faw  juft  behind  them  fome  of  the  *  Caryonautse,  whom  we  found  to  be 
avowed  enemies  to  the  *f-  Colocynthites,  who,  on  their  coming  up,  imme¬ 
diately  quitted  us,  and  fell  upon  them.  -We  hoifted  our  fail,  and  got  off, 
leaving  them  to  fight  it  out  by  themfelves :  the  Caryooautae  were  moft  pro¬ 
bably  the  conquerors,  as  they  were  more  in  number,  for  they  had  five  fhips, 
which  befides  were  ftronger  and  better  built  than  thofe  of  the  enemy,  being 
made  of  the  fhells  of  nuts  cut  in  two,  and  hollowed,  every  half  nut  being 
fifty  paces  long.  As  foon  as  we  got  out  of  their  fight,  we  took  care  of  our 
wounded  men,  and  from  that  time  were  obliged  to  be  always  armed  and  pre¬ 
pared  in  cafe  of  fudden  attack.  We  had  too  much  reafon  to  fear ;  for  fcarce 
was  the  fun  fet,  when  we  faw  about  twenty  men  from  a  defert  ifland  advancing 
towards  us,  each  on  the  back  of  a  large  dolphin.  Thefe  were  pirates  alfo  : 
the  dolphins  carried  them  very  fafely,  and  feemed  pleafed  with  their  bur¬ 
then,  neighing  like  horfes.  When  they  came  up,  they  flood  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  and  threw  dried  cuttle-fifh,  and  crabs-eyes  at  us ;  but  we,  in  return, 
attacking  them  with  our  darts  and  arrows,  many  of  them  were  wounded,  and 
unable  to  ftand  it  any  longer,  they  retreated  to  the  ifland. 

In  the  middleof  the  night,  thefea  being  quite  calm,  we  unfortunately  ftruck 
upon  a  halcyon’s  neft,  of  an  immenfe  fize,  being  about  fixtyftadia  in  circum¬ 
ference  :  the  halcyon  was  fitting  upon  it,  and  was  herfelf  not  much  lefs  :  as 
fhe  flew  off,  fhe  was  very  near  over-fetting  our  fhip  with  the  wind  of  her 
wings,  and  as  fhe  went,  made  a  moft  hideous  groaning.  As  foon  as  it  was 
day,  we  took  a  view  of  the  neft,  which  was  like  a  great  fhip,  and  built  of 
trees  ;  in  it  were  five  hundred  eggs,  each  of  them  longer  than  a  hogfhead  of 
Chios.  We  could  hear  the  young  ones  croaking  within  :  fo,  with  a  hatchet 
we  broke  one  of  the  eggs,  and  took  the  chicken  out  unfledged ;  it  was  big¬ 
ger  than  twenty  vulturs  put  together. 

When  we  were  got  about  two  hundred  ftadia  from  the  neft,  we  met  with 
fome  furprifing  prodigies.  A  chenifcus  came,  and  fitting  on  the  prow  of 
our  fhip,  clapped  his  wings  and  made  a  noife.  Our  pilot  Scintharus  had 
been  bald  for  many  years,  when  on  a  fudden,  his  hair  came  again.  But 
what  was  ftill  more  wonderful,  the  maft  of  our  fhip  fprouted  out,  fent  forth 
feveral  branches,  and  bore  fruit  at  the  top  of  it,  large  figs,  and  grapes  not 


*  Caryonautce. ]  Nut-failers ;  or,  failers  in  a  nut-fhell. 
f  Colocynthites .]  Thofe  who  failed  in  the  gourds. 
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quite  ripe.  We  were  greatly  aftoniflied,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  and  prayed 
moft  devoutly  to  the  gods,  to  avert  the  evil  which  was  portended. 

We  had  not  gone  above  five  hundred  ftadia  farther,  before  we  faw  an  im- 
menfely  large  and  thick  wood  of  pines  and  cyprufes ;  we  took  it  for  a  tract  of 
land,  but  it  was  all  a  deep  fea,  planted  with  trees  that  had  no  root,  which 
flood,  however,  unmoved,  upright,  and,  as  it  were,  fwimming  in  it:  ap¬ 
proaching  near  to  it,  we  began  to  confider  what  we  could  do  beft;  there  was 
no  failing  between  the  trees,  which  were  ciofe  together,  nor  did  we  know 
how  to  get  back.  I  got  upon  one  of  the  higheft  of  them,  to  fee  how  far 
they  reached,  and  perceived  that  they  continued  for  about  fifty  ftadia  or  more, 
and  beyond  that  it  was  all  fea  again :  we  refolved,  therefore,  to  drag  the  Ihip 
up  to  the  top-boughs,  which  were  very  thick,  and  fo  convey  it  along,  which, 

by  fixing  a  great  rope  to  it,  with  no  little  toil  and  difficulty,  we  performed  ; 

•> 

got  it  up,  fpread  our  fails,  and  were  driven  on  by  the  wind.  It  put  me  in 
mind  of  that  verfe  of  Antimachus  the  poet,  where  he  fays. 

The  Ihip  fail’d  fmoothly  through  the  fylvan  fea. 

We  at  length  got  over  the  wood,  and,  letting  our  {hip  down  in  the  fame 
manner,  fell  into  fmooth  clear  water,  till  we  came  to  a  horrid  precipice  hol¬ 
low  and  deep,  refembling  the  cavity  made  by  an  earthquake,  we  furled  our 
fails,  or  fhould  foon  have  been  fwallowed  up  in  it.  Stooping  forward,  and 
looking  down,  we  beheld  a  gulph  of  at  leafl  a  thoufand  ftadia  deep,  a  moft 
dreadful  and  amazing  fight,  for  the  fea  as  it  were  was  fplit  in  two.  Looking 
towards  our  right  hand,  however,  we  faw  a  fmall  bridge  of  water  that  joined 
the  two  feas,  and  flowed  from  one  into  the  other ;  we  got  the  fliip  in  here, 
and  with  great  labour  rowed  her  over,  which  we  never  expedled. 

From  thence  we  palled  into  a  fmooth  and  calm  fea,  wherein  was  a  fmall 
ifland  with  a  good  landing-place,  and  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Bucephali ; 
a  favage  race  of  men,  with  bulls  heads  and  horns,  as  they  paint  the  mino- 
taur.  As  foon  as  we  got  on  Ihore  we  went  in  fearch  of  water  and  provifion, 
for  we  had  none  left ;  water  we  found  foon,  but  nothing  elfe  :  we  heard,  in¬ 
deed,  a  kind  of  lowing  at  a  diftance,  and  expedted  to  find  a  herd  of  oxen, 
but,  advancing  a  little  farther,  perceived  that  it  came  from  the  men.  As 
foon  as  they  faw  us,  they  ran  after  and  took  two  of  our  companions,  the 
reft  of  us  got  back  to  the  fhip  as  faft  as  we  could.  We  then  got  our  arms, 
and,  determined  to  revenge  our  friends,  attacked  them  as  they  were  divid¬ 
ing  the  flefti  of  our  poor  companions  :  they  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion 
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and  totally  routed ;  we  flew  about  fifty  of  them,  and  took  two  prifoners, 
whom  we  returned  with.  A 11  this  time  we  could  get  no  provifion  :  fome 
were  for  putting  the  captives  to  death  :  but  not  approving  of  this,  I  kept 
them  bound,  till  the  enemy  fhould  fend  ambaffadors  to  redeem  them,  which 
they  did ;  for  we  foon  heard  them  lowing  in  a  melancholy  tone,  and  mod 
humbly  befeeching  us  to  releafe  their  friends.  The  ranfom  agreed  on,  was  a 
quantity  of  cheefes,  dried  fifh,  and  onions,  together  with  four  flags,  each 
having  three  feet,  two  behind  and  one  before.  In  confideration  of  this,  wc 
releafed  the  prifoners,  ftaid  one  day  there,  and  fet  fail. 

We  foon  obferved  the  fifh  fwimming  and  the  birds  flying  round  about  us, 
with  other  figns  of  our  being  near  the  land  ;  and  in  a  very  little  time  after, 
faw  fome  men  in  the  fea,  who  made  ufe  of  a  very  uncommon  method  of  fail¬ 
ing,  being  themfelves  both  fliips  and  paffengers.  I  will  tell  you  how  they 
did  it;  they  laid  themfelves  all  along  in  the  water,  they  fattened  to  their 
*  middle  a  fail,  and  holding  the  lower  part  of  the  rope  in  their  hands,  were 
carried  along  by  the  wind.  Others,  we  faw,  fitting  on  large  ca/ks,  driving 
two  dolphins  who  were  yoked  together,  and  drew  the  carriage  after  them  : 
thefe  did  not  run  away  from,  nor  attempt  to  do  us  any  injury ;  but  rode 
round  about  us  without  fear,  obferving  our  veil'd  with  great  attention,  and 

teeming  greatly  aftoniftied  at  it. 

It  was  now  alrnoft  dark  when  we  came  in  fight  of  a  fmall  ifland  inhabited 
by  women,  as  we  imagined,  for  fuch  they  appeared  to  us,  being  all  young 
and  handfome,  with  long  garments  reaching  to  their  feet ;  they  were  gayly 
drefied,  like  fo  many  harlots,  and  with  great  freedom  came  up  to  and  em¬ 
braced  us  :  every  one  took  her  man  home  with  her,  to  entertain  him.  The 
ifland  was  called  'f  Cabalufa,  and  the  city  Hydamardia.  I  flopped  a  little, 
for  my  mind  mifgave  me,  and  looking  round,  faw  feveral  bones  and  fkulls  of 
men  on  the  ground ;  to  make  a  noife,  call  my  companions  together,  and 
take  up  arms,  I  thought  would  be  imprudent.  I  pulled  out  my  J  mallow, 

*  Their  middlc.~\  Lucian  fays,  op&*<rxm<  va  a»3o»a,  Qtfuait,  ctisrvv  oQoyw  7rtruvc*Ti$,  Si C. 

which  the  learned  reader,  if  he  thinks  proper,  may  interpret  for  himfelf. 

f  Cabalufa .]  and  Hydamardia,  are  hard  words  which  the  commentators  confefs  they  can 
make  nothing  of.  Various,  however,  are  the  derivations,  and  numerous  the  guefles  made  about 
them.  The  Englifh  reader  may,  if  he  pleafes,  call  them  not  improperly,  efpecially  the  firfl, 
Cabaliftic. 

J  My  Mallow.]  Which  the  reader  will  remember  was  given  him  by  way  of  charm,  on  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  happy  illand. 
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therefore,  and  prayed  mod  devoutly  that  I  might  efcape  the  prefent  evil ;  and 
a  little  time  afterwards,  as  one  of  the  Grangers  was  helping  us  to  fomething, 
I  perceived,  inftead  of  a  woman’s  foot,  the  hoof  of  an  afs  :  upon  this,  I 
drew  my  fword,  feized  on  and  bound  her,  and  infilled  on  her  telling  me  the 
truth  with  regard  to  every  thing  about  them.  She  informed  me,  much 
againft  her  will,  66  thatfhe  and  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  were  women  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fea,  that  they  were  called  *  Onofcileas,  and  that  they  lived  upon 
travellers  who  came  that  way.  We  make  them  drunk,  faid  Ihe,  get  them 
to  bed,  and  when  they  are  afleep,  make  an  end  of  them.”  As  foon  as  flie 
had  told  me  this,  I  left  her  bound  there,  and  getting  upon  the  houfe,  called 
out  to  my  companions,  brought  them  together,  fhewed  them  the  bones, 
and  led  them  in  to  her ;  when  on  a  fudden  fhe  diffolved  away  into  water,  and 
difappeared.  I  dipped  my  fword  into  it  by  way  of  experiment,  and  the  water 
turned  into  blood. 

We  proceeded  immediately  to  our  veffel  and  departed.  At  break  of  day 
we  had  a  view  of  that  continent,  which  we  fuppofe  lies  diredtly  oppofite  to 
our  own.  Here,  after  performing  our  religious  rites,  and  putting  up  our 
prayers,  we  confulted  together  about  what  was  to  be  done  next.  Some  were 
of  opinion,  that  after  making  a  little  defeent  on  the  coaft,  we  Ihould  turn 
back  again  ;  others  were  for  leaving  the  ihip  there,  and  marching  up  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  to  explore  the  inhabitants.  Whilit  we  were  thus 
difputing,  a  violent  ftorm  arofe,  and  driving  our  Ihip  towards  the  land,  fplit 
it  in  pieces.  We  picked  up  our  arms,  and  what  little  things  we  could  lay 
hold  on,  and  with  difficulty  fwacn  afhore. 

-  Such  were  the  adventures  which  befel  us  during  our  voyage,  at  fea,  in 

the  iflands,  in  the  air,  in  the  whale,  amongft  the  heroes,  in  the  land  of 

« 

dreams  ;  and  laftly,  amongft  the  Bucephali,  and  the  Onofcileas ;  what  we 
met  with  on  the  other  fide  of  the  world,  (hall  be  related  f  in  the  enfuing 
books. 


*  Onofcileas .]  Gr.  ovocrxeKtxi;,  alini-cruras,  afi4egged. 

+  In  the  enfuing  books,]  The  enfuing  books  never  appeared.  The  true  hiflory  like 

The  bear  and  fiddle. 

Begins,  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle. 

D’Ablancourr,  a6  I  obferved  above,  has  carried  it  on  a  little  farther.  There  is  ftill  room  for 
any  ingenious  modern  to  take  the  plan  from  Lucian,  and  improve  upon  it. 


THE 
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TYRANT-KILLER. 


ThisPieceis  afcribed  to  Lucian,  and  to  be  met  with,  I  believe,  in  every  Edition  of  his 
Works,  though  the  Reader  will  not  find  a  Grain  of  the  Sal  Atticum,  or  Luciani- 
cum,  in  any  Part  of  it.  It  feetns,  indeed,  to  be  nothing  but  a  juvenile  Exercife,  like 
the  Declamations  now  written  and  fpoke  by  our  Tottng  Men  at  both  Univerfities. 
In  which  Cafe,  it  may  poffibly  have  been  penned  by  Lucian  for  one  of  his  Pupils. 

As  conftdered  in  this  Light,  and  in  this  only,  we  may  receive  it  as  his ,  without  In- 

# 

jury  to  his  Character.  An  affetted  Suhtilty  of  Argument ,  and  Tinfel  Eloquence , 
runs  through  the  whole ,  which  fmells  Jlrongly  of  the  Schools,  and  points  out  the 
Falfe  Tqfte  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  Age  when  Lucian  lived,  and  which , 
foon  after ,  overfpread  the  World  of  Science  and  Literature .  Erasmus  has  taken 
the  Trouble  to  write. an  Anfwer  to  the  Tyrant -Killer,  longer  than  LucianV,  and 

to  fay  the  Truth,  almojl  as  dull  and  uninter efting. 

/ 

IN  one  day,  O  reverend  judges,  I  have  flain  two  tyrants,  one  advanced 
in  years,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  prepared  to  commit  more 
injuries ;  and  for  this  I  now  appear  before  you,  foliating  but  one  reward. 
The  only  tyrant-killer  who  ever  deftroyed  two  wicked  men  at  one  blow.  The 
fon  fell  by  my  fword,  the  father  by  his  paternal  affedtion  for  him.  The  ty¬ 
rant  fuffered  the  punifliment  he  deferved,  by  feeing  his  fon  flam  before  him, 
and  was  afterwards,  wonderful  to  relate,  forced  to  be  his  own  tyrant-killer. 
The  fon  perifhed  by  my  hand,  and,  when  dead  himfelf,  was  the  inftrument 

of  another  murther  :  in  his  life,  the  partner  of  his  father’s  crimes,  and  after 

% 

death,  his  father’s  murtherer.  I  alone  have  pul  an  end  to  the  tyranny,  it  is 
my  fword  alone  which  has  done  all.  I  have  reverfed  the  common  method  of 
flaying  the  bafe  and  wicked,  I  have  flain  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  powerful 
with  my  own  hand,  and  left  the  weak  old  man  to  the  fword  alone.  For 
deeds  like  thefe,  I  expedt  from  you  a  double  reward,  and  that  I  Ihould  have 
been  paid  for  as  many  as  I  have  llain.  As  I  not  only  faved  you  from  the 
prefent,  but  delivered  you  from  the  fear  of  future  evils;  made  your  liberty 
fecure,  and  left  no  heir  to  perpetuate  the  fame  crimes  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  find  myfelf  in  danger  of  lofing  the  reward  of  all  my  fervices ;  and  I 
alone  lhall  fuffer  by  thofe  laws,  which  I  myfelf  was  the  preferver  of.  My 
Vol.  I.  M  m  m  adver- 
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adverfary  oppofes  me,  not  from  his  love  of  public  juftice,  but  becaufe  it 
fhould  feem,  he  is  concerned  for  thofe  who  are  flain,  and  would  revenge  their 
death  on  him  who  deftroyed  them. 

Permit  me,  reverend  judges,  to  lay  before  you  what  you  have  yourfelves 

i 

experienced,  the  miferies  of  tyranny  ;  thus  lhali  ye  be  more  fenfible  of  the 
benefits  which  I  have  procured  for  you,  and  of  the  weight  of  thofe  evils  from 
which  you  are  delivered.  We  have  not,  like  others,  groaned  beneath  one 
tyranny  alone,  nor  borne  the  infolence  of  one  matter  only,  but  felt  the  lafh 
of  two  cruel  tyrants.  The  old  man  was,  indeed,  much  the  more  tolerable, 
more  eafily  appeafed,  more  flow  to  punifhment,  and  with  more  prudence  re- 
ftrained  thofe  appetites  and  paffions  which  his  age  did  not  permit  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  :  he  was  not  himfelf  of  fo  arbitrary  a  difpofition,  but  from  the  firft  was 
urged  on  by  his  fon,  to  a£ts  of  cruelty  and  oppreflion  :  to  him  he  yielded  in 
all  things,  being  remarkable  for  his  paternal  affedtion,  as  his  death  fufficient- 
ly  evinced.  His  fon  was  every  thing  to  him,  and  him  he  obeyed.  What¬ 
ever  adt  of  injuftice  the  fon  commanded,  the  father  performed ;  when  the 
fon  bade  him,  the  father  punilhed  :  the  fon,  in  fliort,  tyrannized  over  the 
father,  and  the  father  was  no  more  than  an  officer  under  the  fon,  to  do  his 
will  and  minifter  to  his  defires.  The  young  man,  indeed,  out  of  refpedt  to 
his  age,  did  jiot  take  the  title  of  king,  though  he  was,  in  effedt,  at  the  head 
of  every  thing.  He  took  care  to  preferve  the  power  in  his  hands,  at  the 
fame  time  he  was  the  fource  of  every  injury.  He  iffued  out  orders  to  the 
guards,  he  repaired  the  bulwarks,  he  terrified  the  confpirators,  cut  off  the 
opprefied  and  rebellious  fubjedts,  deflowered  virgins,  and  abufed  the  mar¬ 
riage-bed  ;  murthers,  banifhments,  feizing  of  goods,  tortures,  injuries  of 
every  kind  were  his  conftant  practice..  The  old  man  connived  at  all  he  did,, 
and  approved  of  it :  it  became  at  length  too  horrible  to  be  fuffered  by  us. 
When  the  evil  affedtions  of  men  have  the  power  of  empire  to  fupport  them, 
they  know  no  bounds.  What  moft  affiidted  us  was,  that  we  knew  our 
flavery  mull  be  of  long  duration,  or  rather  without  end ;  and  that  we  fhould 
be  delivered  down  from  one  wicked  tyrant  to  another  :  others  might  comfort 
themfelves,  and  fay,  This  muft  end  foon,  he  will  die,  and  we  fhall  be  free* 
But  we  had  no  fuch  hopes,  for  the  fucceffor  was  ready  and  prepared  to  take 
the  empire  :  yet  none  of  all  thofe,  who  thought  as  I  did,,  would  dare  to> 
flrike  a  ftroke ;  all  hopes  of  liberty  were  loft,  and  that  tyranny  was  thought 
invincible,  which  had  fo  many  to  fupport  it. 
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Thefe  things,  however,  did  not  terrify  me,  the  difficulty  of  the  taffc  did 
not  prevail  on  me  to  lay  it  afide,  nor  did  the  fight  of  danger  alarm  me  with 
fear  :  I  alone  attacked  this  complex  tyranny,  I  alone  with  my  good  fword, 
flew  the  tyrant;  with  death  before  my  eyes,  I  determined  with  my  own  life 
to  redeem  the  public  freedom.  When  I  came  to  the  firft  ftrong  tower,  after 
flaying  all  the  guards  I  met,  and  pufhing  through  every  obftacle,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  fource  of  all  our  calamities,  beheld  the  tyrant  refilling  with 

all  his  might,  but,  with  many  wounds,  I  at  length  overcame,  and  flew  him. 

My  undertaking  fucceeded,  and  the  tyranny  was  now  at  an  end ;  from 
that  moment  we  all  were  free  :  the  old  man  alone  remained,  unguarded, 
and  unarmed;  his  great  defender  now  cut  off,  he  was  totally  deferted,  and 
was  no  longer  worthy  of  a  brave  and  powerful  adverfary.  Thus,  therefore, 
Ojudges,  I  faid  to  myfelf,  "  Every  thing  is  now  well,  every  thing  is  done, 
all  is  happily  finifhed  ;  how  is  he  to  be  punifhed  who  ftill  furvives  ?  he  is 
unworthy  of  me,  and  of  this  hand  ;  it  fhall  not,  after  fo  great  and  noble  a  deed, 
be  difgraced  :  fome  more  .vulgar  one  fhall  be  employed  :  nor  fhall  he  profit 
by  this  calamity  :  no,  let  him  behold,  and  let  him  fuffer ;  let  the  fword  lie 
by  him  ;  to  that  I  commit  the  reft.”  I  determined  on  this,  and  left  him  : 
he  a  died  as  I  thought  he  would,  the  tyrant  flew  himfelf,  and  thus  crowned 
the  deed. 

I  come,  therefore,  to  you,  with  good  tidings  of  joy  and  freedom,  bidding 
you  all  to  be  of  good  cheer  with  me,  who  have  eftabliihed  for  you  a  demo¬ 
cracy.  Ye  fee  the  fruit  of  my  labours,  the  city  is  freed  from  its  wicked 
rulers;  none  tyrannifes  nowamongft  you  ;  you  may  now  beftow  honours  on 
whom  you  plea fe,  renew  the  courfe  of  juftice,  and  difpute  openly  according 
to  the  laws.  All  this  is  the  work  of  my  hands,  the  effed  of  my  bravery,  all 
owing  to  that  death  which  the  father  could  not  furvive ;  for  this  I  now  folicit 
the  reward  that  is  due  to  me  :  nor,  that  from  mean  and  fordid  avarice,  not, 
that  from  the  hopes  of  gain,  1  meant  to  ferve  my  country;  but  that  by  your 
bounties,  you  may  confirm  the  merit  of  my  adions,  nor  detrad  from  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  it,  by  with-holding  that  reward  which  it  hath  fo  amply  deferved. 

My  adverfary  ftill  denies  that  I  have  any  right  to  afk  this  of  you,  that  I 
am  not  the  tyrant-killer.  That  I  have  not  aded  according  to  the  law,  and 
that  fomething  is  ftill  wanting  to  intitle  me  to  the  reward  :  but  thus  would  I 
interrogate  him  :  What  more  do  you  require  of  me  ?  was  I  not  willing  ?  did 
I  not  go  up  ?  did  I  not  flay  him?  did  I  not  fet  you  free?  who  now  reigns  ? 
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who  now  commands  ?  what  matter  now  threatens  us  ?  hath  any  of  the  wicked 
doers  efcaped  me  ?  none,  you  mutt  fay,  none.  Every  thing  is  in  peace, 
and  the  laws  prevail.  Freedom  is  uninterrupted,  the  democracy  is  eftablifti- 
ed,  marriage  is  unreproached,  our  children  are  fearlefs,  our  virgins  are  fe- 
cure,  and  the  whole  city  hath  instituted  public  feftivals  to  celebrate  its  com¬ 
mon  happinefs.  Who  is  the  author  of  all  this  ?  who  put  an  end  to  our  ca¬ 
lamities,  and  produced  this  happinefs  ?  if  there  be  any  more  worthy  of  this 
honour  than  myfelf,  to  him  I  yield  the  reward  :  but  I  alone  have  done 
all  this,  I  went  through  the  danger.;  I  went  up,  I  flew,  I  punifhed,  I  re¬ 
venged  myfelf  on  one,  by  the  affiftatice  of  another.  Wherefore  doft  thou 
thus  abufe  my  noble  deeds  ?  wherefore  wouldeft  thou  perfuade  the  people  to 
be  ungrateful  fo  me  ? 

But  you  did  not  (fays  one,)  flay  the  tyrant  himfelf,  and  the  law  decrees  the 
reward  to  the  tyrant-killer.  And  where,  tell  me,  is  the  difference  between 
killing  him  one’s  felf,  or  being  the  caufe  of  his  death  ?  furely  none.  All 
that  the  legiflator  looked  to,  was  the  liberty  and  power  of  the  people,  and  to 
free  them  from  every  injury  ;  this  claimed  the  honour,  and  this  merited  the 
reward  :  this  which  you  cannot  deny  but  I  performed  :  for  if  I  deftroyed 
him,  after  whofe  death  the  other  could  not  furvive,  I  was  doubtlefs  the  de- 
ftroyer  of  the  other  alfo ;  the  daughter  was  mine,  though  by  his  own  hand. 
Difpute  no  longer,  therefore,  on  the  manner  of  his  death,  nor  how  he  fell ; 
but  afk  whether  he  yet  lives,  or  is  no  more  ?  whether  I  gave  him  that  which 
caufedhim  to  be  no  more  ?  otherwife,  you  might  as  well  difpute  his  title  to 
the  reward,  who  fhould  kill  the  tyrant  not  with  a  fword,  but  with  a  (tone,  a 
club,  or  any  thing  elfe.  What  if  I  had  ftarved  him  to  death,  would  you 
then  have  objected  that  I  did  not  kill  him  with  my  own  hand  ;  or  fay,  that 
fomething  ftill  was  wanting  according  to  the  law,  though  the  criminal  would 
then  have  died  a  more  cruel  death.  Adhere,  therefore,  to  this  only,  afk 
this  queftion  alone,  be  inquifitive  about  nothing  but  this.  Which  of  the  evil 
doers  is  ftill  alive?  what  are  we  now  afraid  of?  where  is  even  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  woes  ?  if  every  thing  is  now  pure,  if  every  t  hing  is  peaceable  ; 
it  is  only  the  part  of  a  calumniator,  to  make  ufe  of  the  mere  manner  of  the 
action,  only  to  prevent  its  deferved  reward. 

If,  from  the  length  of  a  continued  flavery,  I  have  not  forgot  the  laws,  it  is 
there  faid,  I  think,  that  there  are  two  caufes  of  death:  if  a  man  killsaper- 
fon  with  his  own  hand,  or  if  he  forces  another  to  do  it,  and  is  the  caufe  of 
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his  death,  he  is  equally  to  be  punifhed  :  and  furely  with  the  greateft  juftice, 
for  the  law  confidered  the  power  given,  equal  to  the  fadt  itfelf.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary,  therefore,  to  enquire  into  the  mode  of  doing  it:  The  man  who 
thus  kills  another,  you  acknowlege,  Ihould  be  punifhed,  and  would,  by  no 
means  have  him  excufed  for  it.  Why,  therefore,  Ihould  not  he  for  the 
fame  reafon  be  rewarded,  who  has  done,  be  the  manner  what  it  would,  a  pub¬ 
lic  fervice?  neither  can  you  fay  that  I  did  it  by  chance,  and  that  this  event 
happened  beyond  my  expectation.  What  had  I  to  fear,  when  the  Stronger 
of  the  two,  and  he  who  alone  could  refill  me,  was  already  flain  ?  why  did  I 
leave  the  fword  in  his  throat,  if  I  had  not  forefeen  what  would  happen  ?  un- 
lefs  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  he  who  thus  periftied  was  not  really  the  ty¬ 
rant,  nor  was  fo  called,  neither  if  he  died,  would  you  have  given  any  more 
rewards.  Would  you  therefore,  when  the  tyrant  is  flain,  with-hold  the  re¬ 
ward  from  him  who  flew  him  ?  what  a  ridiculous  folicitude  about  nothing! 
why  need  you  care  how  he  died,  if  you  enjoy  your  liberty  ?  or,  would  you 
require  any  thing  elfe  of  him,  who  has  fixed  the  democracy  for  you?  the 
law,  as  you  acknowlege  yourfelf,  takes  notice  of  the  principal  circumftance, 
and  enquires  concerning  nothing  elfe  :  why  then  fhould  not  he  who  has  ex¬ 
pelled  the  tyrant,  receive  the  reward  of  a  tyrant-killer  ?  certainly  he  ought 
in  juftice  to  have  it,  for  he  fubftituted  freedom  in  the  room  of  flavery.  There 
is  no  banifhment  here,  no  fear  of  future  invafion.  This  adtion  of  mine  has 
made  a  final  deftrudtion,  cut  off  at  once  the  whole  race,  and  totally  extirpat¬ 
ed  the  evil. 

And  now  enquire,  I  befeech  you,  whether  I  have  omitted  any  one  thing 
which  the  law  preferibes,  or  if  any  thing  be  ftill  wanting  to  fulfil  it.  Firft, 
and  above  all,  it  is  neceffaty  to  have  a  brave  and  a  daring  foul,  ready  to  go 
through  every  danger  for  the  public  good,  and  facrifice  its  own  fafety  to  the 
honour  of  the  ftate  ;  have  I  in  this  been  wanting,  have  I  ever  been  foftened 
or  effeminate,  did  1  lay  afide  the  enterprize  at  the  thoughts  of  difficulty  or 
danger?  Ye  cannot  fay  it ;  confider  me,  therefore,  as  only  making  the  re- 
folution,  even  if  my  attempt  had  not  fucceeded,  and  fay  whether  I  ought 
not  to  demand  the  reward  :  would  it  have  been  unreasonable  even  if  I  could 
not  have  done  it,  and  another  had  flain  him  afterwards;  if  I  had  faid,  I, 

O  fellow  citizens,  planned  this  enterprize,  I  purfued,  and  I  attempted,  I 
therefore  merit  the  reward  ;  what  anfwer  would  you  make  me  ?  But  this  I  do 
not  fay ;  I  fay  that  I  afeended  into  the  fort,  that  I  incurred  many  dangers, 

and 
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and  performed  many  brave  aftions  before  I  killed  this  youth.  It  was  no 
eafy  thing  for  any  man  to  get  through  the  watch,  to  overcome  the  guards, 
and  put  fo  many  to  flight :  thefe  were  great  and  noble  deeds,  the  killing  the 
tyrant  himfelf  was  not  fo  difficult  a  talk,  as  to  get  the  better  of  all  thofe  who 
defend  and  fupport  him  ;  when  that  is  done  the  reft  is  eafy  ;  but  there  was 
no  getting  at  him  without  firfi:  conquering  thofe  who  were  about  him.  I  will 
fay  no  more,  but  reft  my  caufe  on  this  ;  I  gained  the  fort,  I  overcame  the 
guards,  1  took  away  from  the  tyrant  his  fupport  and  defence,  and  left  him 
naked  and  unarmed;  am  not  I  for  this  worthy  of  the  reward,  or  will  you 
ftill  demand  of  me  his  life  ?  Nor  even  if  you  fliould  demand  this,  lhall  it  be 
wanting ;  I  returned  not  bloodlefs,  but  made  a  great  and  noble  iluughter, 
even  a  youth  in  the  prime  of  life,  one  who  was  formidable  to  all,  one  to 
whom  he  trufted  every  thing,  and  who  alone  was  a  better  defence  than  all 
his  guards ;  and  after  fuch  and  fo  many  deeds  as  thefe,  lhall  I  remain  dif- 
graced  and  unrewarded  ?  What  if  I  had  flain  but  one  guard,  what  if  I  had 
deftroyed  but  one  of  the  tyrant’s  Haves  who  was  dear  to  him  ;  would  it  not 
have  appeared  a  great  thing  to  you,  if  any  man  had  got  up  into  the  tower, 
and  in  the  midft  of  all  his  guards,  had  flain  one  of  his  friends?  But  behold 
he  is  flain  himfelf,  even  the  fon  of  our  great  enemy,  the  molt  cruel  tyrant, 
the  moft  implacable  matter,  the  moft  inhuman  punilher,  the  moft  violent 
oppreffor  of  the  two,  and,  what  to  us  was  moft  dreadful,  his  heir  and  fuc- 
ceftor  ;  who  alone  could  multiply  and  extend  our  calamities  hereafter  :  fup- 
poiing  that  this  alone  were  done,  and  that  the  tyrant  himfelf  had  efcaped, 
and  was  ftill  alive ;  even  for  this  only  1  demand  the  reward.  What  fay  ye  ? 
will  ye  allow  it  me  ?  were  ye  not  in  dread  of  him  ?  was  he  not  your  lord  and 
mailer  ?  was  he  not  hateful?  was  he  not  intolerable? 

Confider,  therefore,  and  determine  the  affair  ;  what  my  adverfary  requires 
of  me  I  have  performed  :  1  have  flain  the  tyrant  by  another  flaughter,  not 
indeed  at  one  blow,  which  would  have  been  to  him  far  more  defireable,  but 
after  1  had  tortured  him  with  grief,  after  I  had  placed  before  him  all  that  he 
held  dear,  a  beloved  fon  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  killed,  and  weltring  in  his 
blood  ;  this  was  the  word:  of  wounds  a  father  could  feel,  this  was  a  death 
worthy  of  the  moft  cruel  tyrant,  this  was  a  punifhment  fuitable  to  fuch  ini¬ 
quity  ;  to  have  died  immediately,  to  have  been  deprived  at  once  of  fenfe 
and  motion,  without  beholding  fuch  a  fpeftacle,  would  have  been  a  mercy 
which  he  did  not  defer ve.  Think  not  that  I  was  ignorant,  no  man  could  be 
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fo,  of  his  fond  attachment  to  his  fon  ;  I  well  knew  he  could  not  long  furvive 
him  ;  all  parents  have  this  affection  for  their  children,,  and  he  above  all,  who 
confidered  him  as  the  beft  prop  and  fupport  of  his  power,  as  going  through 
every  danger  for  his  father,  and  being,  in  fliort,  his  beft  fecurity  for  the  pof- 
feflion  of  his  empire.  I  knew,  if  not  from  love  and  tendernefs,  from  forrow 
and  defpair  he  muft  foon  perifti,  as  well  knowing  that  life  could  no  longer  be 
precious,  when  that  power  which  his  fon  alone  could  fecure  was  taken  from 
him.  Every  thing,  therefore,  prefled  upon  him,  nature,  grief,  terror,  def¬ 
pair,  and  the  fear  of  that  which  was  to  come:  thefe  forces  did  I  employ 
againft  him,  and  drove  him  to  his  laft  determination  :  he  died  miferably,. 
deprived  of  his  fon,  weeping,  and  afflidted,  lamenting,  indeed,  but  a  fhort 
time,  yet  long  enough  to  deftroy  a  father,  and,  which  was  mo  ft  dreadful, 
died  by  his  own  hand,  the  worft  of  all  deaths,  and  infinitely  more  painful 
than  if  he  had  fallen  by  any  other. 

Where  is  my  fword  ?  who  layeth  claim  to  it  ?  who  carried  it  up  into  the 
tower  ?  who  laid  it  before  the  tyrant  ?  O  thou,  my  friend  and  partner  in  the 
noble  deed,  after  all  our  dangers,  how  are  we  fpurned  and  neglcdted  l  If  for 
this  fword,  O  citizens,  I  fhould  afk  the  reward  ;  if  I  fliould  fay,  the  tyrant 
left  unarmed  wifhed  to  die,  and  this  my  fword  fupplied  him  with  the  means, 
if  this  fword  thus  kindly  affifted  you  in  the  reftoration  of  your  liberty,  will 
you  not  think  it  worthy  of  honour  and  reward  ?  Would  you  not  recompence 
the  mafter  of  fo  profitable  an  inftrument,  and  infcribe  his  name  in  the  lift  of 
thofe  who  had  beft  deferved  of  the  commonweal:  would  ye  not  hang  up 
this  fword  in  your  temple,  would  you  not  vvorfliip  it  amongft  your  deities  ? 

And  now  liften  to  me,  whilft  I  tell  you  what  nioft  *  probably  the  tyrant 

did,  and  what  he  faid  before  his  death  :  when  he  beheld  the  wounds  on. 
every  part  of  his  foil’s  body  (for  I  wiftied  to  fhock  him  as  much  as  poflible 
with  the  fight)  he  would  cry  out  with  agonies  on  the  unhappy  parent,  who 
could  only  be  a  helplefs  fpedfator  of  his  ruined  family.  For  I,  the  principal 
adfor  in  this  tragedy,  had  left  behind  the  fcene  the  fword,  and  all  that  was 
neceflary  to  fill  up  the  melancholy  cataftrophe,  when,  beholding  his  expir¬ 
ing  fon,  drenched  in  gore,  with  innumerable  wounds,  he  cried  out,  cc  We 

die,  my  fon,  we  perilh,  we  are  flain  as  tyrants:  where  is  the  murtherer? 

*  What  mofi probably.]  It  is  plain  from  this  fingle  paflage  that  the  whole  is  nothing  but  a 
feigned  tranfadlion,  fomething  only  that  might  have  happened  :  the  orator  tells  you  not  what 
the  tyrant  did  fay,  but  what  he  might  have  laid,  which  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  this 
piece  is  merely  a  fchool-boy  declamation* 
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for  what  hath  he  referved?  to  whom  hath  he  delivered  me,  flam  as  I  am, 
my  fon,  through  thee  ?  Doth  he  defpife  thus  an  old  man,  and  to  punifh  me 
by  flow  degrees,  thus  extend  my  death,  and  prolong  my  torments  ?  Thus 
faying,  he  grafped  the  fword  (for  he  was  unarmed,  relying  on  his  fon's  pro¬ 
tection),  this  I  had  left  ready  for  him  on  purpofe  ;  and,  drawing  it  out  of 
the  wound;  Ci  before  this  (he  cried),  thou  didft  deftroy,  but  now  thou  fhalt 
affift  me,  now  comfort  a  weeping  father,  and  help  this  aged  hand,  flay  a 
tyrant,  and  put  an  end  to  his  miferies  :  O  would  to  heaven  I  had  lit  fooner 
on  thee,  would  1  had  fallen  the  firft  !  Only  as  a  tyrant  I  then  had  died  with 
the  confolation  that  I  had  left  behind  me  an  avenger  :  but  now  I  perifh  child- 
lefs,  and  have  not  even  left  a  murtherer  to  deftroy  me.  How  many  wounds 
are  here  !  How  many  deaths !  What  a  variety  of  punifhments,  how  many 
flaughters  of  tyrants  !” 

Ye  have  allfeen  the  youth  lying  dead  before  you  ;  no  little  work,  nor  eafi- 
ly  accomplifhed.  Ye  have  feen  the  old  man  by  him,  their  blood  mingled 
together,  a  libation  to  Jove  the  Deliverer;  this  is  the  work  of  my  hand;  ye 
have  feen  the  fword  itfelf,  the  inftrument  of  vengeance,  boafting,  as  it  were, 
that  it  was  not  unworthy  of  its  matter,  but  had  faithfully  performed  the 
office  to  which  I  had  affigned  it.  This  deed  done  by  me  is  hitherto  unparal¬ 
leled.  I  abolilhed  the  whole  tyranny,  though,  as  in  a  tragedy,  the  parts 
were  divided  ;  I  adted  the  firft  part,  the  fon  pejformed  the  fecond,  the  tyrant 
bimfclf  the  third  ;  and  laftly,  the  fword  miniftered  unto  all. 
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DISINHERITED  SON. 


A  young  Man  is  renounced  and  caft  off  (for  fuch  is  the  literal  Interpretation  of  the 
Word xiroKtipuTTOfAtvos J,  by  his  Father  (we  are  not  told  why  or  wherefore ) ;  he  goes 
abroad  and  ftudies  Phyfic  ;  on  his  Return  home ,  he  finds  his  Father  raving  mad , 
vi/its ,  and  cures  him ;  inconfequence  of  which  he  is  taften  in  again ,  and  they  are 
reconciled .  'The  Mother-in-law,  being  feized  with  Madnefs ,  the  young  Phyfi - 
dan,  though  intreated  by  the  Father ,  refufes  to  prefcribe  any  Thing  for  her ;  he 
is  again  caft  off  and  banijhed :  he  then  appeals  to  the  Laws  for  Redrefs.  This , 
according  to  Lucian's  Commentator s,  and  Title- Mongers,  is  the  SubjeEl  of  the 
Piece  before  us,  which  has  as  little  Wit  or  Humour  to  recommend  it  as  the  Ty- 

%i 

rant- Killer.  Lucian,  the  fuppofed  Author,  was,  we  know ,  originally  a  Lawyer , 
though,  for  Reafons  frequently  hinted  in  his  Works -  he  declined  the  ProfeJJion. 
He  might,  however,  have  been  applied  to  by  the  young  Man  to  draw  up  this  De- 
fence,  which  may  thus,  with  fome  Degree  of  Probability  be  afcribed  to  him.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  dry  uninterefting  Pleading  before  a  Court  of  Ju~ 
dicature:  we  fire  not,  therefore,  to  wonder  at  the  Dullnefs  of  it. 

IN  (his  profecution  of  my  father’s,  O  reverend  judges,  there  is  nothing 
new  or  uncommon,  nor  is  this  the  firft  time  that  he  has  been  unreafon- 
ably  incenfed  againft  me ;  he  is  always  ready  to  appeal  to  the  laws,  and 
flies,  as  ufual,  to  this  tribunal  :  my  misfortune  is,  indeed,  Angular  and  ex- 
traordinary,  becaufe,  guiltlefs  as  I  am  myfelf,  I  mull  fuffer  for  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  art  which  I  profefs,  if  it  doth  not  implicitly  obey  his  com¬ 
mands.  Can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd  and  ridiculous  than  to  expeCl  I  can 
cure,  not  as  far  as  my  art  will  permit  me,  but  as  certainly,  and  as  often  as 
he  defires  me  ?  Would  to  heaven  I  could  boaft  of  a  medicine  that  could  cure 
men,  not  only  when  they  were  mad,  but  when  they  were  angry  without  a 
caufe !  then  might  I  eafily  remove  my  father’s  diforder.  His  madnefs  is 
undoubtedly  gone  off,  but  his  paffion  is  more  furious,  and,  which  is  worft 
of  all,  he  feems  in  his  fenfes  to  every  body  elfe,  and  only  rages  againft  me, 
who  had  relieved  him.  You  fee  how  I  am  rewarded  for  it,  by  a  fecond 
banifhment  from  his  houfe  and  family,  as  if  I  was  only  called  back  for  a  fhort 
time,  to  be  doubly  difgraced  by  another  cruel  rejection. 

Vol.  I.  N  n  n 
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therefore  uncalled  to  his  affiftance  :  but  where  there  are  no  hopes  of  fuccefs 
Ineverchufe  to  aft  at  all.  With  regard  to -this  woman,  I  dare  not  inter- 
fere  :  if  I  had  not  fucceeded,  what  muft  I  have  expedted  from  him,  when  I 

am  thus  treated,  only  for  not  attempting  it !,  I  am  fincerely  concerned  at  the 

♦  *  ^  ^  %  » 

diforder  of  my  mother-in-law,  becaufe  Ihe  is  a  good  woman.  I  am  con- 

IV  * 

cerned  on  account  of  my  father,  who  is  truly  unhappy  about  her  ;  and,  above 

•  •  •  V 

all,  I  am  concerned  on  my  own  account,  becaufe  it  appears  as  if  I  refufed 
on  purpofe,  though  my  reafon  of  prefcribing  nothing  to  her  is,  in  reality> 
becaufe  her  diftemper  is  fo  violent  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of'  art  to  re¬ 
move  it. 

For  what  reafons  I  was  firft  banifhed  is  but  too  apparent  from  his  prefent 

•  #  % 

treatment  of  me.  To  his  former  accufations  the  life  which  l  afterwards  led 

*  . 

is  a  fufficient  anfwe%  and  what  he  now  urges  againft  me  will  be  eafily  refuted 
by  what  I  am  going  to  mention.  I,  who  was  fo  intraftable  and  refraftory ; 
I,  who  brought  fhame  and  difgrace  on  my  father  and  family,  made  no  an- 
fwer  to  all  his  violent  exclamations  againft  me ;  when  I  left  his  houfe,  I 
thought  the  beft  teftimony  in  my  favour  would  be  my  future  life,  and  that  it 
would  appear  how  much  I  abhorred  thofe  crimes  which  he  imputed  to  me,. 


when  I  employed  myfelf  in  the  moft  ufeful  ftudies,  and  kept  company  with 
the  beft  and  wifeft  men..  I  even  then  fojrefaw  what  would,  happen,  and  that 
his  mind  would  not  long  continue  found,  who  could  be  thus  unjuftly  angry 
with  his  fon,  and  accufe  him  of  crimes  which  he  never  committed.  Many 
others  were  likewife  of  opinion  that  the  furious  threats  which  he  uttered,  his 
unreafonable  hatred,  his  bitter  reproaches,  his  unjuft  condemnation  of  me,, 

were  preludes  to  the  enfuing  diforder,  and  marks  of  future  infanity;  and  I 

•  * 

then  thought  I  fhould  one  day  ftand  in  need  of  the  medical  art  to  aflift  me  in 
the  cure  of  it. 

I  went  abroad,  therefore,,  and  by  confulting  the  ableft  phyficians  in  foreign 
countries,  and  purfuing  my  ftudies  with  indefatigable  toil  and  affiduity,  at 
length  made  myfelf  matter  of  the  art :  on  my  return  home  I  found  my  father 
raving  mad,  and  given  over  by  all  our  own  phyficians,  who  had  not  gone 

to  the  bottom  of  things,  nor  entered  into  the  nature  of  difeafes  with  fuffi- 

♦ 

cient  accuracy  and  attention.  I  performed  the  part  of  a  good  fon,  thought 
no  more  of  the  baniftiment  I  had  fuffered,  nor  did  I  wait  till  I  was  fent  for 
by  him.  I  did  not  even  condemn  his  behaviour  to  me;  I  thought  it  could 

not 
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not  properly  be  imputed  to  him,  but  confidered  all  to  have  been;  as  I  be* 
fore  obferved,  the  confequence  of  his  diforder ;  I  went,  therefore,  to  him 
uncalled  :  I  did  not,  indeed,  undertake  to  cure  him  immediately,  for  that 
is  not  our  cuftom,  nor  is  it  warranted  by  our  art,  which  teaches  us  firft  to 
confider  whether  the  difeafe  is  curable,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine, 
and  then  if  it  is  fit  to  be  taken  in  hand,  with  all  diligence  we  enter  upon  it, 

and  endeavour  to  fave  the  patient : .  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive 

# 

tKat  the  diftemper  has  plainly  got  the  better,  and  is  infuperable,  we  never 
attempt  any  thing,  obferving  the  laws  of  the  ancient  matters  in  the  fcience, 
who  fay,  that  we  fhould  never  touch  the  fallen.  Seeing,  however,  that 
there  were  ftill  hopes  of  my  father,  and  that  his  diftcmper  was  not  yet  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  a  poffible  cure,  after  the  moft  diligent  attention,  I  boldly 
poured  in  my  medicines  on  him,  though  many  who  were  prefent  were  very 
doubtful  of  their  efficacy,  found  fault  with  my  method  of  cure,  and  feemed 
ready  enough  to  abufe  me  for  it ;  my  mother-in-law  was  prefent  at  the  time, 

in  great  fears  and  defpondency,  not  that  (he  had  any  averfion  to  me,  but 

* 

that  Ihe  was  terrified,  as  well  knowing  how  very  ill  he  had  been  :  fhe  had 
been  perpetually  with  him,  .  arid  the  difeafe  was  as  it  were  familiar  to  her. 

I  was  not,  however,  deterred  ;  well  allured  that  the  fymptoms  I  relied  on 
could  not  fail,  and  that  my  art  would  not  deceive  me,  I  depended,  therefore, 
on  the  .cure  from  the  firft  moment  I  undertook  it :  though  many  of  my 
friends  endeavoured  to  diliuade  me  from  attempting  it,  fuggefting  that  if  I 
ihould  not  fucceed,  it  would  confirm  the  furmife,  that  I  did  it  on  purpofe 
to  be  revenged  on  my  father,,  and  that  I  bore  in  mind  the  treatment  which  I 
had  received  from  him.  In  fine,  he  recovered,  came  to  his  fenfes,  and 
knew  every  thing  as  well  as  before  ;  every  body  there  was  aftonifhed  ;  my" 
mother-in-law  was  lavifh  in  my  praife,  and  feemed  extremely  rejoiced,  both 
at  my  fuccefs,.  and  his  recovery.  With  regard  to  himfelf,  I  mutt  do  him  the 

.  i.uftice  to  acknowlege,  that  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  what  patted  from  thofe 

% 

about  him,  he  immediately,  of  his  own  accord,  recalled  the  banifhment  he 
had  inflidtedon  me,  and  took  me  back  again  as  his  fon,  and  called  me  his 
worthy  deliverer,  confeffing  that  he  had  now  experienced  my  goodnefs,  and 
cxcufing  every  thing  that  was  paft.  Many  good  men,  who  were  prefent  at  this 
fcene,  rejoiced  at  it,  though  it  gave  no  little  uneafinefs  to  others,  who  would 
rather  fee  a  fonbanilhed  than  reftored  :  fome  of  thefe  changed  colour,  feemed 
angry  and  difturbed,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  where  envy  and  hatred  pre- 

N  n  n  2,  vail* 
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ail.  We,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  embraced  each  other  with  mutual  plea- 
lure  and  fatisfadtion. 

«  w 

In  a  little  time  after,  my  mother-in-law  fell  ill  of  a  mod  dreadful  and  un¬ 
accountable  diforder,  for  fuch  1  obferved  it  to  be  from  the  very  beginning 

4 

of  it ;  it  was  not  a  common  temporary  madnefs,  but  an  old,  inveterate  and 
fixed  diftemper  of  the  mind,  which  broke  out  on  a  fudden:  there  were 
many  fymptoms  attending  it,  which  plainly  {hewed  that  it  was  incurable ; 
one  thing,  indeed,  very  remarkable  in  this  woman's  madnefs  was,  that, 
whilft  others  were  prefent,  it  was  fometimes  tolerably  mild  and  calm,  but  if 
at  any  time  {he  faw  a  phyfician,  or  even  heard  the  name  of  one,  the  difor¬ 
der  was  prodigioufly  increafed,  a  certain  fign,  amongft  many  others,  that  it 
could  never  be  conquered.  I  faw  it  with  the  greateft  concern,  and  pitied 
the  woman,  as  being,  which  {he  did  not  merit,  peculiarly  unfortunate.  My 

4 

father,  notwithftanding,  who,  unlkilful  as  he  was,  neither  knew  the  foun- 

_  ^ 

dation  nor  the  danger  of  her  difeafe,  commanded  me  immediately  to<  under* 
take  the  cure  of  her,  and  to  adminifter  the  fame  remedy,  concluding  that  it 
muftbe  the  fame  fpecies  of  madnefs,  and,  confequently,  required  the  fame 
medicine  to  remove  it.  When  I  informed  him,  which  was  the  truth,  that 
it  was  impoflible  tofave  her,  and  that  lhe  muft  be  overcome  by  the  diforder, 
he  was  angry,  flew  into  a  violent  paffion,  and  faid  that  I  withdrew  my  aflift- 
ance  on  purpofe,  and  facrificed  the  woman ;  thus  acculing  me  for  the  inr 
fufficiency  of  my  art  :•  but  it  is  ufual  with  the  unhappy  and  diftrefied  to  be 
angry  with  thofe  who  tell  them  the  truth.  I  will  plead  the  caufer  however^ 
as  well  as  I  can,  both  for  my  own  fake,  and  for  that  of  the  art  which  I 
profefsi 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  law  of  baniihmenf,  and  convince  him  that 

% 

he  hath  not  the  fame  power  over  me  as  -  he  had  before  :  the  legiflature  hath 
not  permitted  fathers  to  banilh  or  difinherit  all  their  children,  nor  as  often 
as  they  pleafe,  nor  for  every  caufe ;  but  as  it  hath  given  parents  leave  to  be 
angry  with  their  children,  fo  hath  it  likewife  provided  that  children  {hall 
not  fuffer  without  a  fufficient  reafon  aflSgned  for  it :  it  has  not  allowed  the 
punilhment  to  be  inflidted  without  judgennent  being  firft  given :  it  hath 

therefore  eftablifhed  a  tribunal,-  and  appointed  judges*  who  are  to  determine 

♦ 

without  favour  or  affedtion ;  for  often,  it  knew,  frivolous  caufes  of  anger 
were  produced,  credit  often  given  to  calumny  and  falfehood,  to  a  common 
fervant,  or  a  malicious  woman  :■  it  hath  therefore  decreed,  that  every  thing 

lhould 
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fhould  be  enquired  into,  that  Tons  fhould  not  be  condemned  unheard1*; 
but  that  all  fhould  be  fubniitted  to  an  equitable  and  candid-  examina¬ 
tion  . 

Since,  therefore,  the  accufation  alone  is  in  the  power  of  tHe  father,  and 
it  is  in  your’s  alone,  O  judges,  to  determine  whether  it  be  juft  and  well- 
founded;  the  fubjedt  of  his  prefent-refentment  you  need  not  at  prefent  take 
into  eonfideration,  but  firft  enquire  whether  he,-  who  has*  already  exercifed 
the  paternal  authority,  availed  himfelf  of  the  law,-  and  condemned  his  fon  to 
banifhment,  can  again  exercife  the  fame  right,  after  he  had  taken  off  the 
banilhmenv  and  reftored  him  to  favour.  I  affirm  that  it  would  be  the  high- 
eft  injuftice  thus' to  multiply  children’s  punifhments,  perpetuate  their  fears* 
and  repeat  their  condemnation,,  that  the  law  fhould  thus  firft  coincide  with 
the  father’s  refentment,  a  little  afterwards  be  totally  relaxed,  and  then  again 
take  place,  turning  every  thing  backwards  and  forwards  at  different  times, 
juft  as  the  parents  Ihould  think  proper.  It  is  certainly  right  and  equitable 
that  a  power  of  punifhing  fhould  be  lodged  in  the  father;  but  when  he  has 
exercifed  that  power  according,  to  the  law,  when  he  has  fatisfied-  his-  refent-' 
ment,  when,  after  that,  he  has  changed  his  opinion  of  the  offender,  and  re¬ 
ceived  him  back  as  good  and  worthy,-  in,  this  opinion  he  fhould  remain,  not 
revoking  his  fentence,  nor  retracing  his  judgment.  It  is  impoffible  to  fay 

whether  a  child  will  turn  out  good1  or  bad  ;  it  is  proper*  therefore,  that 
thofe  who  bring  them  up  fhould  have  the  power  of  expelling  fuch  as  adt 

in  a  manner  unbecoming  their  birth  and  family,  but  when  not  compelled 

% 

by  neccffity,  but  of  his  own  accord,  a  father  fhall  receive  a  fon,  whofe  con- 

4 

dud:  he  approves,  how  can  be  afterwards  reverfe  his  opinions,  or  what  more 
power  can  the  law  allow  him  ?  for  thus  would  the  legiflator  argue  with  you, 
“  if  he  behaved  ill,  and  deferved  banifhment,  why  did  you  recall,  why  did 

you  take  him  into  your  houfe  again  ?  why  did  you  abrogate  the  law?  You 
were  free,  and  at  liberty  to  do  it  or  not  as  you  thought  proper.  You  are 
not  to  mould  the  laws  according  to  your  pleafure,  or  to  make  equity  and> 
juftice  change  with- your  opinion  ^  to  exped  that  the  laws  Hi  a  11  take  place 
one  moment,  and  be  abrogated  the  next,  or  that  the  judges  fhall  fit  only  as 
witneffes,  or  rather  minifters  of  your  will,  now  punifhing,  and  now  forgiv¬ 
ing,  juft  as  you  pleafe  to  dired  them ;  at  one  time  alone  you  brought  your 
children  into  the  world,  once  you  educated  them,  once,  and  once  only,, 
you  have  the  power  of  repudiating  them,  ,  provided  it  be  done  juftly;  bur 
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to  do  it  often,  to  do  it  inconfiderately,  and  to  do  it  perpetually,  is  going 
beyond  the  paternal  authority.” 

Do  not,  therefore,  I  befeech  you,  reverend  judges,  permit  him,  after  he 

hath  of  his  own  accord  received  me  back,  cancelled  his  refentment,  and  an- 

#  ^ 

nulled  the  former  judgment,  again  to  inflidt  the  fame  punilhment  on  me, 
to  recur  once  more  to  that  paternal  authority  which  is  now  fpent  and  con- 
fumed.  You  very  well  know,  that  in  courts  of  judicature,  where  the  judges 
are  appointed  by  lot,  if  any  man  thinks  himfelf  injured  by  thefentence  pafled, 

the  law  permits  him  to  appeal  to  another  tribunal;  but  when  men  appoint 
their  own  judges,  and  refer  the  caufe  to  them*  there  can  be  no  farther  ap¬ 
peal,  and  if  of  your  own  accord  you'chufe  thofe  very  perfons  whofe  judg¬ 
ment  you  did  not  before  confent  to  abide  by,  with  their  determination  you 

i 

muft  remain  contented.  In  like  manner  you  alfo,  my  father,  whom  you 
fhould  not  have  received  hack,  if  he  feemed  unworthy  of  being  admitted  in¬ 
to  your  family,  him,  whom,  notwithftanding  you  fo  well  approved  as  to- 
take  home  again,  you  cannot  now  fend  into  banifhment  :  you  have  yourfelf 
borne  witnefs  that  he  hath  not  deferved  this  of  you,  you  have  acknowleged 
his  merit  and  virtue.  It  is  therefore  indifpenfibjy  neeefiary  that  you  confirm 
the  reconciliation,  and  own  that  the  reception  you  have  giveu  him  can  no 
more  be  repented  of,  after  the  repeated  determination  of  two- tribunals ;  one 
when  you  caft  me  out  from  you,  and  the  other,  when  having  changed  your 

9  — 

opinion,  you  reverfed  the  fentence,  refcinded  your  former  decree,  and  ad-* 

* 

hered  to  your  laft  refolution.  Remain  therefore  in  that  opinion,  defend  and 
preferve  your  own  judgment ;  be  indeed  a  father  ;  this  determination  was 
agreeable  to  you,  this  you  have  approved  of,  this  you  have  ratified. 

Nor  do  I  think,  that  if  I  had  not  been  your  real,  but  only  your  adopted 
fbn,  you  were  at  liberty  to  banifh  and  difinherit  me.  What  is  once  done, 
can  never  be  undone.  Him,  therefore,  who  was  by  nature  intitled  to  your, 
houfe  and  inheritance,  and  whole  right  you,  moreover,  confirmed  by  your 
own  will,  and  your  own  adt ;  how  can  you  expel,  how  can  you  deprive  him 
again  and  again  of  the  fame  privileges?  Suppofe  I  had  been  a  ilave,  and 
thinking  me  guilty  of  fome  crime,  you  had  bound  and  imprifoned  me ;  that 

afterwards  changing  your  opinion,  and  convinced  of  my  innocence,  you  had 

* 

unbound  and  made  me  free  ;  could  you  ever,  if  again  angry  with,  have  made 
a  Have  of  me?  by  no  means  :  the  law,  you  know,  in  thefe  cafes,  makes  the 
freedom  perpetual.  1  could  add  much  more  to  prove,  that  when  the  ba- 

nifiied 
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fiifhed  perfon  is  once  reftored,  he  cannot  be  banifhed  aigain.  But  I  have  done 
with  this  point. 

,  You  will  now  confider  who  and  what  I  am,  the  man  who  is  to  be  thus 

% 

4 

banifhed ;  I  will  not  fay  that  I  was  then  ignorant  and  unlkilful,.  but  am  now 
a  phylician,  nor  was  my  art  then  of  any  fervice  to  me :  that  I  was  then  a 
youth,  and  am  now  of  riper  years,  and  would  not  rafhly  do  an  injury,  for 
this  alfo  is  of  little  confequence.  At  the  time  when  he  turned  me  out  of  his 
Houfe,  though  I  did  him  no  injury,  yet  had  I  done  him  no  great  fervice;  but 
ijow,  after  I  had  fo  lately  preferved,  and  merited  every  thing  from  him,  after 
this  could  any  thing  be  more  ungrateful,  after  fuch  a  danger  got  over  by  him, 
and  fuch  fervice  performed  by  me,  thus  to  reward  me  for  it,  to  take  no 

notice  of  his  ,cu re,  but  utterly  to  forget,  and  drive  into  folitude  and  obfeuri- 

■ 

ty,  the  man,  who,  inftead  of  calling  to  mind  the  injuries  received,  not  only 
buried  them  in«  oblivion,  but  bellowed  health  and  happinefs  on  his  oppreffor  ? 
Nor  was  it  a  final  1  or  inconfiderable  favour  which  I  conferred  on  him,  on 

him  who  would  thus  repay  me  for  it ;  but  though  he  feems  ignorant  of  it, 
ye  are  not :  ye  well  know  what  he  did  and  what  he  fuffered,  in  what  a  mifer- 
able  condition  he  was,  when  I  took  him  under  my  care,-  when  all  the  other 
phyficians  had  given  him  over,-  when  his  friends  Ihunned,  and  were  afraid 
to  come  near  him  ;  then  did  I  reftore  him*  then  did  I  enable  him  to  appear 
thus  here  againft  me*  and  difpute  the  power  and  fenfe  of  the  legiflature.  To 
you  rather,  O  father,,  let  me  Ihew  this  pidure ;  fuch  youthen  were,,  as  my 
mother  now  is*  and  I  reftored  you  to  your  perfed  mind.  It  is  moft  unjuft, 
therefore*  thus  to.  reward  me  for  if,  to  Ihew  that  perfed  mind  againft  me 
alone,  when  even  your  accufation  manifefts  how  great  a  benefit  I  have  be¬ 
llowed  on  you :  inftead  of  this,  hating  me  becaufe  I  cannot  cure  her  who  is 
incurable;  fhould  you  not  rather,  beyond  meafure,  Jove  and  efleem  him 
who  freed  you  from  the  like  calamity,  and  fincerely  thank  me  for  it  ?  vvhilft 
you,  which  is  to  the  la  ft  degree  ungrateful,  are  no  fooner  cured,  than  you 
drag  your  preferver  to  the  tribunal ;  call  back  the  remembrance  of  paft  of¬ 
fences,  and  appeal  to  the  fame  law.  A  noble  acknowlegement  indeed,  to 
the  art  that  laved  you,  a  fit  reward  for  the  remedy,  thus  to  employ  your 
fenfes  againft  the  phyfician  who  reftored  them  ! 

Will  ye  then  fuffer  him  to  perfecute  his  benefador,  to  banifh  his  preferver, 
to  abhor  the  man  who  reftored  him,  to  deprefs  the  friend  who  raifed  him  > 
ye  cannot  do  it,  if  ye  have  any  regard,  to  juftice.  Even  if  I  had  now  been- 
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guilty  of  the  greateft  crimes  againft  him,  he  Ihould  have  called  to  mind  the 

9  ^ 

benefit  I  had  formerly  conferred  upon  him,  and  looking  back  on  paft  favours, 
have  forgiven  the  prefent  injury,  efpecially  when  one  is  fo  much  greater  than 
the  other.  This  is  doubtlefs  the  cafe  with  regard  to  him  who  muft  acknow- 
lege  it  isowing  to  me  that  he  lives,  thinks,  and  underftands;  and  all  this, 
moreover,  performed  at  a  time  when  every  body  elfe  had  entirely  given  him 

over,  and  owned  that  they  were  unequal  to  the  cure  of  fech  a  diforder. 

•  »  _  ■ 

At  this  time  it  may  be  added,  I  could  not  be  confidered  as  his  fon,  nor 
under  any  obligation  to  take  the  cure  upon  me  ;  I  was  an  alien,  a  ftranger, 
and  entirely  ‘free :  yet  did  I  not  negleft  him,’  but  of  my  own  aceord,  and  un¬ 
called  for,  flew  to  his  affiftance  ;  I  raifed,  cured,  and  preferved  him,  by  my 

% 

diligence  and  attention,  I  appeafed  his  anger,  by  my  filial  piety,  I  cancelled 
the  law  againft  me,  purchafed  my  return,  redeemed  my  honour,  lhewed 

my  attachment  to  him  at  the  moft  dangerous  crifis,  by  means  of  my  art 

% 

adopted  myfelf,  as  it  were,  into  his  family,  and  proved  myfelf  his  true  and 

j 

legitimate  fon.  What  did  I  not  go  through  for  him,  what  pains  did  I  take 

in  adminiftering  the  medicines  to  him,  in  watching  the  proper  times  and  fea- 

% 

Tons,  fometimes  giving  way  to  the  diftemper,  and  at  others,  when  it  remit¬ 
ted  a  little,  throwing  in  the  affiftance  of  phyfic  to  oppofe  it !  The  care  pf  fuch 
men  is  the  moft  dangerous  part  of  our  practice :  even  the  attendance  on  them 
is  extremely  hazardous ;  for  in  the  height  of  their  phrenzy,  they  frequently 
vent  their  rage  pn  thofe  who  are  near  them.  Under  all  this,  notwithftand- 
ing,  I  never  loft  my  patience,  never  was  terrified  or  difmayed  ;  but  ftruggled 
by  every  poffible  method  againft  the  dileafe,  and  at  length,  by  the  power  of 
medicine,  overcame  it. 

It  is  very  eafy,  perhaps,  you  will  fay,  to  give  phyfic  ;  but  much,  let  me 
tell  you,  muft  be  done  before  this ;  the  way  muft  be  prepared  for  it,  the 
body  muft  be  rendered  fit  to  receive  it,  its  habit  altered,  by  purging,  by 
fwcating,  fometimes,  where  it  is  neceffary,  by  nouriftiment,  by  exercife,  by 
procuring  reft  and  lleep.  Thefe  things  may  be,  perhaps,  eafily  done  in 
other  diforders,  but  madmen,  from  the  wild  ftate  of  their  mind,  are  more 
difficult  to  be  led  or  governed ;  they  are  more  dangerous,  therefore,  to  the 
phyfician,  and  fcarce  ever  to  be  cured  ;  for  it  often  happens,  when  we  flatter 
ourfelves  we  are  got  to  the  end  of  this  diftemper,  fome  little  fymptom  oc¬ 
curs,  that  overturns  every  thing  we  have  done,  gives  it  new  ftrength,  flops 
the  pure,  and  mocks  the  power  of  art. 
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Will  youi  then  fuffer  him  who  has  gone  through  all-  this'*;  who  has'druggled 

*  • 

thus  with  the  mod  obdinafeaf  diforders,  who  has  conquered'  the*’  mo  ft  uncon¬ 


querable  of,  them.,  to  both  Its,  treated;^  will,  youpermit  the  reftored  patient  to 
interpret  the  laws-  at  his  -oWnwillarid  pleafure,  and  to  fight  againft:  nature  ? 
I,  O  judges,,  obeyed  her  dj&ates,  and  preferved  my  father,,  even  though  he 
bad  injured  me,  Bqt if  he*  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  as  he  calls  it,  deftroys 
the-  fon  who  fayed  him*  and  deprives  hain  of  his  birth -right  ;  he  furely  may 
be  called; the  childrefn-hatcf,  I  the  fat-hec- lover':  I  embrace  nature,  hedefpifes 
her,  and  trapiples  onj  her  commands.  Unhappy  father,  fo  unjufty  to  hate ; 
more  unhappy! fob*,  fo  undefervedly  to  love  !  thus  perfeciited,  I  accufe  my-felf 
for  lovingihitWmotie  thad  duty  bids  me,  arid  more  than  I  ought  ;  for  nature 
commands  parents  to  love  their,  children,  more  than  it  requires  children  to 


love  their  parents.:  but-  be  contemns  the  lawis  which  always  preserves  the 
birth-right  far!  thofe  fons  who  are  innocent,,  and  nature  alfo,  which  plants' 
drong  affeCfcioh  in  parents  towards  their  children.  But,  as  he  has  yet  ftronger 
reafons  to  ibe  kindly  affectionate  to  me  from  the  fervices  I  have  done  him, 
he  ought' certainly  to,  be  dill  more  fondof  me,  at  lead  to  imitate  my  con¬ 
duct,  and  emulate  my  attachment  to  him  ;  but  alas  !  indead  of  this,  he  cen- 
fures  him  who  hath  fo  loved,  injures  him  who  hath  fo  obliged,  banifheth 
him  who  hath  embraced  him ;  and  hath  fo  didorted  the  laws,  as  to  make 
thofe  which  are  favourable  to  children,  to  the  lad  degree  prejudicial  to  them. 
How,  alas  !  my  father,  dod  thou  contend  both  with  the  laws,  and  with  na¬ 
ture;  alas!  it  is  not,  my  father,  as  you  would  have  it  to  be ;  you  mifinter- 
pret  the  bed  condituted'  laws,  which  always  co-operate  with  nature,  in  fup- 
port  of  benevolence ;  they  never  contradict  but  follow  each  other,  and  unite 
to  repel  every  injury.  You  treat  reproachfully  one  who  bath  deferved  well 
of  you,  and  therefore  are  injurious  to  nature.  Why  abufe  the  laws  alfo  ? 
good  and  jud  as  they  are  towards  us,  you  will  not  permit  them  to  be  fo, 
but  dir  them  up  againft-  one  fon,  as  againff  many,  to  infliCt  punilhment  on 
thofe  who  never  deferved  it.  The  laws  condemn  him,  for  ingratitude,  who 
doth  not  return  thanks  for  benefits  received.  But  what  can  exceed  the  in¬ 
jury  committed  by  him,  who  not  only  doth  not  return  the  benefit,  butpunilh- 
eth  his  benefaCtor  for  it !  If  thefe  things  are  fo,  I  think  I  have  fufficiently 

9  / 

demonftrated,  that  he  hath  no  right  to  banifti  and  difinherit  a  fecond  time, 
who  hath  already  exerdfed  the  paternal  authority,  and  appealed  to  the 
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laws;  and  that  neither  could  it  ever  be  juft  and  right,  to  expel  and  drive 

•  •  # 

from  his  father  and  family,  one  who  had  deferved  fo  much  better  of  them. 

»  * 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  what  the  crime  is  which  I  Hand  accuf- 

0 

ed  of :  and  here  we  mull  again  recur  to  the  intention  of  the  legiflature.  Sup- 
pofing  therefore,  for  a  while,  that  you  have  a  right  to  banilh  as  often  as 
you  pleafe,  even  one  who  has  conferred  benefits  on  you  ;  yet  you  have  not  a 
right  to  do  this  for  any  caufe  you  lhall  think  proper  to-affign.  The  legifla- 

0  * 

tor  doth  not  fay,  whenever  a  father  accufes,  let  the  fon  be  banifhed  ;  it  fuf- 
ficeth  that  he  wills  it,  and  that  he  can  prove  the  fait  alleged  :  where  then* 
would  be  the  necefiity  of  a  trial  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  commands 
you,  judges,  to  try  and  determine  whether  the  father  is  juftly  incenfed  or 
not ;  this  muft  be  the  fubjeit  of  our  inquiry, 

1  fhall  begin,  therefore,  with  what  happened  immediately  after  the  mad* 
nefs.  The  firft  thing  which  my  father  did  when  he  came  to  himfelf,  was  to 
refcind  the  fentence  againft  me ;  then  I  was  his  benefador,  his  preferver,* 
every  thing  in  Ihort,  to  him  :  in  this  certainly  there  could  be  no  crime.* 
With  regard  to  what  followed,  what  does  he  accufe  me  of?  what  duty, 

what  adion  required  of  a  fon,  did  I  omit  ?  when  did  I  flay  out  all  night  ?  what 
unfeafonable  revels  or  debauches  was  I  ever  guilty  of  ?  what  pimp  did  l 
ever  abufe  or  quarrel  with  ?  who  hath  ever  appeared  againft  me  ?  not  one„ 
Thefe  are  the  things  which  the  laws  allow,,  as  fit  and  fufficient  caufes  of 
banifliment. 

But  my  mother-in-law  was  taken  ill ;  and  what  of  that  ?.*  Was  I  therefore 
to  blame,  was  I  anfwerable  for  herdiforder  ?  no,  you  fay;  what  then.?  why,, 
becaufe,  you  fay,  you  were  commanded  to  cure  her  and  would  not  ;  you  re- 
fufed  to  obey  your  father,,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  be  difinherited*.  I 
fhall  not  at  prefent  dwell  on  the  reafons  why  I  did  not  comply,  with  com>- 
rnands  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to, obey;  but,  firft',  beg. leave  fimply 
to  obferve,  that  neither  doth  the  law  permit  him  to  enjoin  every  thing,  nor. 
deems  it  neceffary  that  I  fhould  obey,  in  every  thing,.  There  are  fome  com¬ 
mands  which  1  am  not  obliged  to  comply  with  and  others,  which,,  if  not 
complied  with,  fubjed  the  offender  to  punifhmenU.  Thefe,  doubtlefs,.  may 
be  reafonable  caufes  of  refentment;  but  there  are  others  in  our  own  power,  to 
comply  with  or  not,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  depend  on  the  arts,  and  our  em^ 
ployment  of  therm  If  the  fon  be  a  painter,  and  the  father  fays,  fon,.  paint 
this,  and  not  that  •>  if  he  is  a  mufician,  ftrike  that  firing,,  and  not  the  other;: 
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if  he  is  a  fmith,  work  me  this  thing,  and  not  that :  muft  the  fon  be  banifh- 

I  fhould  imagine. 

But  the  art  of  medicine  is  ftill  nobler  and  more  ufeful,  and  Ihould  doubtlefs 
be  more  free  alfo,  with  regard  to  the  profeflors  of  it.  This,  above  all,  fhould 
have  its  own  juft  prerogative;  a  thing  fo  facred,  the  gift  of  heaven,  bellow¬ 
ed  by  the  gods ;  the  ftudy  of  the  wifeft  of  men  is  not  to  be  forced,  is  not  to 
be  commanded ;  not  fubjefted  to  the  flavery  of  the  laws,  to  fear  or  punifti- 

ment,  to  the  fuffrage  of  judges,  to  the  threats  of  a  father,  or  to  the  anger 
and  refentment  of  the  unlkilful  and  illiterate :  infomuch,  that  I  would  open- 
ly  and  boldly  fay  to  you,  “  I  will  not  aft  ;  I  do  not  like  it ;  I  will  keep  my 

art  for  myfelf  and  my  father  alone  ;  for  others  I  chufe  to  know  nothing.” 
What  tyrant  is  there  fo  arbitrary  as  to  force  any  man  to  exercife  his  art  whe¬ 
ther  he  will  or  not  ?  Such  things  are  to  be  obtained,  not  by  laws,  not  by  re¬ 
fentment,  not  by  courts  of  judicature,  but  by  prayers  and  fupplications :  the 
phyfician  muft  be  overcome,  not  by  command,  but  by  perfuafion  :  he  may  be 
prevailed  on,  but  he  will  not  be  terrified,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  give 
his  afiiftance,  but  will  come  with  pleafure  of  his  own  accord.  This  art 
fhould  be  free  from  paternal  authority,  feeing  that  every  city  beftows  on  phy- 
ficians  many  public  honours,  immunities,  prerogatives,  and  precedency. 

This  I  might  have  urged  in  defence  of  my  art,  even  if  you  had  taken  care 
to  teach  it  me,  and  had  paid  for  my  learning  it,  and  I  had  refufed  to  under¬ 
take  this  cure  alone,  when  it  was  in  my  power.  But  only  refleft  within 
yourfelf,  how  unreafonable  it  is  to  forbid  my  making  ufe  of  that  which  is 
my  own.  I  learned  this  art  when  I  was  no  longer  your  fon,  nor  fubjeft  to 
your  commands,  yet. for  your  fake  I  learned  it:  you  received  the  firft  fruits 
of  it,  though  I  had  no  fupport  or  afiiftance  from  you  :  what  mafter  did  you 
hire  for  me?  what  medicines  did  you  pay  for  ?  none  at  all.  I  was  poor  and 
deftitute,  and  the  matters  inftrufted  me  out  of  charity.  All  that  my  father 
provided  me  with,  was  poverty,  folitude,  and  wretchednefs ;  the  hatred  of 
all  my  family,  the  difguft  and  contempt  of  all  my  relations  :  in  return  for 
this,  you  expeft  that  1  fhould  praftife  my  art ;  you  would  be  lord  of  all  thofe 
things  which  I  was  fupplied  with ;  you,  who  have  no  right  to  be  mafter  of. 
them,  reft  fatisfied,  that  I  did  you  a  favour  when  I  had  no  obligations  to  you, 
and  which  you  could  have  no  right  or  title  to :  nor  would  it  be  juft,  that  my 
former  kindnefs  fhould  lay  me  under  the  neceffity  of  conferring  future  bene¬ 
fits  on  you,  or  becaufe  I  was  willing  to  affift  you  then,  I  fhould  be  forced  to 
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ed  for  not  doing  as  his  father  bade  him  ?  by  no  means. 
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'that' when  vou  haveonfce  cored 


man,  you  {hall  be  obliged  to  cure  all  thofe  whom  he  (hall  recommend  to 


y 


were 
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of  all  things  the  mo£i  unjtfft :  becaufe  I  raifed  you  from  afnoft  dangerous 

and  dreadful  malady,  do  you  therefore  think  you  have  a  right  to  all  the  be¬ 
nefits  and  good  effects  of  my  art?  This  I  might  have  alleged  in  my  own  de^ 
fence,  even  if  he  had  commanded  me  to  do  what  it  was  in  ray  power  to  per¬ 
form  ;  even  then  I  fhould  have  been  under  no  neceffity.  of  'obeying  him  in 

fry 

every  thing.  But  let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  what  his  commands  were  : 
“  You  cured  me,  fays  he,  when  I  was  mad ;  my  wife  is  now  mad  alfo,  fhe 
labours  under  the  fame  difeafe,  (for  fo  he  thinks  it,)  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  is  given  over  by  other  phyficians  ;  you  can  do  every  thing  as  you  have 

* 

plainly  {hewn,  cure  her,  therefore,  and  free  her  from  her  diforder.”  :  AH 

*  • 

this  may  feern  very  rational  to  the  unlearned,  and  fuch  as  know  nothing  of 
phytic  ;  but,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  plead  for  the  art,  I  will  convince  you* 
that  every  thing  is  not  in  our  power  ;  that  the  natures  of  the  diforders  aredif* 
ferent,  and  the  cure  alfo,  nor  will  the  fame  medicines  be  fuccefsful  in  b very 
cafe  :  it  will  then  appear,  that  not  to  be  willing,  and  not  to  be  able,  are 
things  very  diftant  from  each  other.  Permit  me  to  philofophize  a  little  oh 
this  head,  and  do  not  condemn  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  it  as  ridiculous,  un- 
feafonable,  and  not  belonging  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  the  natures  and  temperaments  of  all  bodies  are 
not  the  fame,  though  confifting  of  fimilar  principles,  of  which  fome  have 
more  and  fomelefs.  I  fpeak  at  prefent  only  of  the  bodies  of  men,  which  all 

,  i 

differ  in  their  texture  and  difpofition,  and  confequently  the  diftempers  which 

•  % 

they  are  liable  to  muft  alfo  differ.  With  regard  to  the  nature  and  virulen- 
cy  of  them,  fome  are  eafily  cured  or  removed,  whilft  others  are  quickly 
caught,  but  defperate  and  incurable  :  to  imagine,  therefore,  that  all  fevers, 
confumptions,  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  or  madnefies,  are  alike  and  of 
the  fame  kind  in  every  body,  is  not  to  judge  like  rational  men,  who  have 
fearched  into  the  caufes,  and  explored  the  nature  of  thefe  things;  for  the 
fame  diforder  is  often  eafily  cured  in  one  and  not  in  another.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  as  corn  fown  in  different  fields  will  appear  different,  what  comes  up  in 
a  deep,  well-watered,  and  funny  foil,  which  is  well  tilled,  and  open  to  the 
wind,  will  be  full,  fine,  and  yield  many-fold  ;  whilft  that  which  is  fcattered 
in  the. mountainous,  ftoney  earth,  at  the  foot  of  hills,  lhall  be  juft  the  con¬ 
trary. 
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trary.  All  in  Ihort,  will  be  different,  according  to  the  difference  of  place. 
And  thus  it  is  with  diftempers,  according  to  the  bodies  they  are  lodged  in> 
they  thrive  and  increafe,  or  diminifh  and  go  away.  But  all  this,  my  father, 
having  never  inquired  into  it,  paffes  over,  and  expedts  that  madnefs  in  every 
body  fhould  be  the  fame  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  fame  methods  muft  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  cure  of  it. 

r 

It  is  eafy,  moreover,  to  prove,  that  the  bodies  of  women  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  thofe  of  men,  both  with  regard  to  the  diftemper  itfelf,  and  to  the 
eafe  or  difficulty  of  removing  it.  The  bodies  of  males  are  robuft,  finewy, 
inured  to  labour,  and  exercifed  in  all  weathers  :  thofe  of  females  foft  and 
lax,  ufed  toihade  and  retirement,  pale  from  the  want  of  blood,  deficient  in 
natural  heat,-  and  abounding  in  humours,  more  obnoxious  to  difeafes  than 
mert,  and  remarkably  fubjedt  to  infanity ;  for,  as  women  have  much  levity, 
arid  warmth  of  difpofition,  and  are,  moreover,  more  inclined  to  anger  and 
refentment,  with  bodies  weak  and  infirm,  they  frequently  fall  into  this  dis¬ 
order.  It  would  be  unreafonable,  therefore,  to  expedt  from  phyficians,  the 
fame  method  of  cure  which  they  pradtife  with  men,  when  they  are  convinced 
how  different  they  are  in  all  their  employments,  and  ftudies,  and  their 
whole  way  of  life,  in  which  they  are  feparated  from  us,  even  at  the  earlieft 
period  of  it.  When  you  fay,  therefore,  fhe  is  mad,  you  fhould  add  alfo,. 
that  a  woman  is  mad,  and  not  confound  two  different  things  under  one  name., 
but  feparate  them,  as  nature  hath,  and  confider  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in 
both.1  Firft,  therefore,  as  I  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  my  difcourfe,  we 
muft  inquire  into  the  nature  and  temperament  of  the  body,  whether  it  be 
cold  or  hot,  of  ripe  age  or  advancing  into  years,  large  or  fm all,  fat  or  lean,, 
and  fo  forth  ;  whoever  enquires  carefully  into  thefe  things  may  be  trufted, 
and  will  then  be  able  to  fay,  whether  the  cafe  be  defperate,  or  there  are  any 
hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Of  madnefs  itfelf,  there  are  various  kinds,  from  various  caufes,  and  with 
different  appellations;  nor  is  it  the  fame  thing  to  be  foolifh,  to  rave,  to  be 

furious,  to  be  melancholy  ;  thefe  are  all  different  names  of  the  difeafe  in  its 

♦ 

different  ftates :  the  caufes,  likewife,  are  different  in  men  from  what  they 
are  in  women,  in  old  men  and  in  young ;  in  the  latter,  for  inftance,  the  dis¬ 
order  proceeds  from  a  great  quantity  of  bile  and  acrid  humours,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  an  overflow  of  intemperate  anger,  and  unreafonable  refentment,. 

which  generally  breaks  out  on  thofe  of  their  own  family  this  firfl  agitates 

and 
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and  difturbs,  and  by  degrees,  drives  them  to  madnefs.  Many  things  throw 
women  into  this  diftemper,  particularly  a  violent  hatred  againft  any  one, 
the  envy  of  a  happy  rival,  or  any  grief  or  paffion,  Thefe  lying  hid  under 
the  allies,  as  it  were,  for  a  long  time,  at  length  break  forth  into  open  in- 

fanity. 

Thus,  my  father,  it  happened  to  your  wife  1  feme  misfortune  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  caufe  of  her  diforder  ;  Ihe  hated  no  body  4  lhe  was  feized,  how¬ 
ever,  with  it,  nor  can  lhe  be  cured  by  any  medical  art  or  fkill.  If  any  body 
elfe  will  ever  pretend  to  this,  or  ever  free  her  from  it,  then  hate  and  abhor 
me  as  the  author  of  all.  Nor  even,  if  her  cafe  was  not  fo  defperate,  and  there 
were  fome  hopes  of  her  recovery,  would  I  venture  to  preferibe  any  thing  for 
her,  for  fear  of  being  reflected  on  if  I  did  not  fucceed.  It  is  univerfally  re- 
ceived,  that  ftep-mothers  have  an  invincible  hatred  of  their  fons-in-law,  how 
good  foever  they  may  be ;  they  all  rage,  as  it  were,  with  one  common  fe¬ 
male  fury.  If  it  turns  out  ill,  therefore,  and  the  medicine  is  not  powerful 
enough,  people  may  fufpedt  that  there  was  Something  unfair  and  malevolent 
in  the  application  of  it.  Such  is  the  condition  of  your  wife,  that  were  lhe  to 
take  a  thoufand  potions,  fhe  would  be  never  the  better  for  them ;  it  is  to  no 
purpofe,  therefore,  to  adminifter  any  thing  to  her,  nor  would  you  advife 
me  to  it,  unlefs  with  a  view,  if  I  fail,  of  drawing  infamy  upon  me.  Let  me, 
I  befeech  you,  ftill  be  the  objedt  of  envy  amongft  my  brethren  :  if,  in  fhort, 
after  all,  you  Ihould  again  banifti  me,  and  I  fhould  be  deferted  by  all,  I  will 
not  curfe  you.  If  your  diftemper  Ihould  return,  which  heaven  forbid!  but 
thefe  diforders,  when  irritated,  are  too  apt  to  return,  how  fhould  I  then  adt  ? 
I  will  then,  you  may  depend  on  it,  again  molt  certainly  cure  you  :  for  never 
will  I  forget  that  duty  which  nature  has  enjoined,  nor  be  unmindful  of  my 

family  ;  and  if  I  fhould  again  reftore  you,  doubtlefs  you  would  again  receive 

% 

me.  Whilft,  therefore,  you  are  doing  thefe  things,  and  thus  profecuting 
me,  you  invite  the  difeafe,  and,  as  it  were,  anticipate  the  evil.  Recovered 
but  three  days  fince  from  that  dreadful  calamity,  you  again  cry  out,  are 
again  enraged  againft  me,  and  again  appeal  to  the  laws.  Alas !  my  father, 
fuch  were  the  fore-runners  of  your  former  infanity. 
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2 *his  Oration,  as  well  as  that  which  fucceeds  it,  feems  to  he  merely  declamatory y 
written  by  Lucian,  like  fome  other  of  his  Pieces ,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  in 
his  Char  after  of  a- Rhetorician,  or  public  Orator ,  containing  rather  what  might 
have  been ,  than  any  Thing  that  aftually  was  faid  in  favour  of  the  famous  Tyrant  of 
Jgrigentum .  Confidered  as  a  laboured' and  argumentative  Oration ,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  Merit .  Lucian  pleads  the  Caufe  with  Warmth  and  Energy ,  and  fupports 
.  he  Char  after  of  his  Hero  as  well  as  fuch  a  Char  after  can  be  fupported 

PHALARIS,  our  fovereigji,  hath  fent  us  to  you,  O  DelpKians,  to  pre- 
fent  this  *  bull  to  Apollo,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  acquaint  you  with 
fome  necefiary  truths,  both  in  regard  to  himfelf,  and  the  gift  he  offers,. 
This  is  the  bufinefs  which  brought  us  hither,,  and  this  the  meffage  which  we 
here  deliver  to  you,  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  That  all  Greece,  faith 
Phalaris,  Ihould  know  me  to  be  what  I  am,,  and  not  fuch  a  one  as  the  lying 
report  of  the  envious  hath  reprefented  me  to  the  ignorant  world,  is  an  ho¬ 
nour  I  would  gladly  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  every  thing  I  am  pofTeffed 
of ;  and,,  above  all,.  that  I  might  thus  appear  to  the  facred  counfellors  of 
Apollo ;  thofe,  who  are,,  as  it  were,  the  friends  and  companions  of  the 

*  Bult.J  Phalaris  i?  here  fiippofed  to  have  dedicated  his  famous  brazen  bull  to  Apollo,  after 
having  taken  out  Perilaiis  alive,  a  circumftance  rather  improbable,  ,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  • 
we  have  no  <*ood  authority.-  The  whole  ftory  of  this  embafly  is,  indeed,  moft  probably  a  fi&ion. 
of  Lucian’s,  and  contrary  to  the  generally  received  account  of  Phalaris,  as  related  in  the  epiftles » 
generally  attributed  to  him.  Seethe  Preface  to  my  tranflation  of  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris*, 
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clear 


•  x.  mm  a  ” 

imputation  of  cruelty,  fo  falfely  laid  to  my  charge,  I  fhall  ftand  acquitted 
before  all  mankind.  \  To  the  truth  of i  what  I  afjTert  I  cajfrgod  to*  ^ritnefs, 

>  '  *  ^  '  i,  m  t  ^  V.'*' 

whom  no  falfhood  can  impofe  on,  or  man  deceive.  Mortals  may  be  delud¬ 
ed  ;  but  from  god,  and  above  alfc  from  ouogod,  no  fecret  can  lie  hid. 

Sprung  from  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in  Agrigentum,  liberally  educat¬ 
ed,  and  verfed  in.  all  the  politer  arts  6£  Greece,-  1  fdombecame /popular’  id. 
the  city,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  behaved  with  the  utmoft 
equity  and  moderation  towards  partners  in  the  government ;  nor  in  the 
early  part  of  my  life  was  I  ever  accufed  of  cruelty  or  oppreflion,  of  a  re¬ 
proachful,  or  obflinate  difpofitioh.  But  when  I  ^perceived  that  thofe*  who 
differed  from  me  in  their  fentiments  of  public  affairs,  were  plotting  again!!, 

and  endeavouring  by  all  th^  oceans  in.  their  power  to  deftroy  me,  and,  in. 

’  *  »  «  ’  * 

cpnfequence  of  this,  a,  diffenfiotv  arofe  amppgft  tl\e  citizens,  I  found  that 

•  *  /  .  ^  *  V  *  \  f  »  —  ^  n  '  . 

the  only  rqethod, of  providing  fqi;  the  fecnrjty,  botji  of  n^yfelf  and. the,  com¬ 
monwealth,  was  to  pqt  a  flop  to  the.  confpiracy  by.  force,  and  reduce  the 

«  ^  H  ^  ^  ,  «  •  1  •  ^  •  4  0  . 


whole  body  to  fubmiffion  : 

*  ...  9  -  '  *  • 


rn^ft 


zens,  who  had  the  good  of  the  republic  at  heart,  approved,  when  they  were 
convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  refolption.  With  thefe  to  me,  I 
could  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  They  raifed  no  more  difturbance,  and  I  poffeffed 
myfelf  of  the  fupreme  power.  All  complaints  were  immediately  filenced; 
but  no  banilhments,  (laughters,  or  prescriptions  were  ever  exercifed, .  even 

on  the  confpirators,  though  fuch  neceffary  exertions  of  authority,  are  gene- 

%  0 

rally  made  ufe  of  in  the  firft  cftablifhment  of  a  tyranny.  But  I  had  reafon.  to. 
hope  that  by  a£ts  of  mercy  and  generofity,  and  an  equal  diftribution  of  re¬ 
wards,  I  fhouid,  with  more  than  ordinary  facility,  bring  them  to  obedience; 
and  therefore,  mutual  pledges  being  given  on  each  fide,  I  laid  by  all  ani- 
mofities  with, my  enemies,  and  even  made  ufe  of  moft  of  them  as  my  friends 
and  counfeliors. 

By  the  negligence  of  the  magistrates  the  city  was  almoft  ruined  ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury  openly  plundered.  I  adorned  it  with  magnificent  buildings,  fe- 
cured  it  with  walls,  repaired  the  aquedudts,  and  encreafed  thofe  revenues 
which  ftill  remained  to  the  ftate,  The  young  men  I  took  under  my  infpec- 
tion,  fupplied  the  neceflities  of  the  old,  and  attached  the  people  to  my  in- 
terefts  by  public  Ihews,  feafts,  and  largeffes.  The  corruption  of  our  youth, 
the  deflowering  of  virgins,  the  carrying  away  other  men’s  wives,  the  fend¬ 
ing 
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ing  foldiers  into  private  houfes,  the  infolence  of  imperious  matters,  and  the 

t 

like,  I  ever  looked  upon  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence.  At  length  I  refolved 
with  myfelf  to  lay  down  the  tyranny,  and  employed  my  thoughts  wholly  on 
the  propereft  method  of  procuring  eafeand  retirement  during  the  reft  of  my 

Jife;  for  to  hold  the  fupreme  power,  and  take  the  whole  burthen  of  affairs 

% 

on  myfelf  was,  I  found  by  experience,  a  cruel  talk,  which  could  only  fub- 
jedfc  me  to  envy,  labour,  and  anxiety.  I  even  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a 
commonwealth,  and  to  free  the  city,  for  the  future,  from  that  arbitrary 
power,  which  I  had  myfelf  poflefTed.  Whilft  I  was  deliberating  on  this** 
thofe  very  men,  whom  I  had  before  pardoned,  entered  into  a  new  confpi- 
racy  againft  me ;  confulted  privately  about  the  execution  of  it,  raifed  arms 
and  money  ;  begged  the  affiftance  of  the  neighbouring  ftates ;  and  even  fent 
embaffies  into  Greece  to  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians,  proclaiming 
openly,  at  the  fame  time,  thofe  tortures  which  they  had  referved  for  me,  in 
cafe  I  fell  into  their  hands,  and  that  they  would  compel  me  to  be  my  own 

executioner;  but  I  efcaped  their  rage,  and  defeated  their  defigns;  thanks  to 

% 

the  gracious  god,  and  above  all  to  Apollo,  who  forewarned  me  by  dreams, 
and  informed  me  fec^etly  of  all  that  paffed.  Had  you  yourfelves.  O' Del- 
phians,  been  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  under  the  fame  dreadful  apprehen- 
lions,  I  doubt  not  but  you  would  have  adted  in  the  fame  manner.  Tranl- 
port  yourfelves  in  thought,  I  befeech  you,  with  me  to  Agrigentum  ;  view 
their  preparations,  hear  their  menaces,  and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  have 

done  :  fhould  I  again  pardon,  and  tamely  bear  every  thing  they  would  inflidt 
on  me,  yield  myfelf  up  to  flavery,  and  fee  all  I  held  dear  in  the  world  perifli- 
ing  before  my  face  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  efteeming  this  the  part  of  a 
fool,  and  that  it  better  became  a  manly  mind  to  refent  the  injury,  fliould 
I  not  fecure  my  future  fafety,  by  revenging  myfelf  on  my  enemies  ? 
This,  doubtlefs,  is  the  advice  you  would  have  given  me  ;  and  how  did  I 
behave  ?  I  fummoned  the  criminals  before  me,  produced  the  articles  laid  to 
their  charge,  and  on  the  fulleft  examination,  when  they  were  not  able  to 
deny  their  guilt,  I  punilhed  them  defervedly;  not  fo  much  on  account  of 
their  confpiracy  againft  my  life,  as  becaufe  they  had,  by  that  means,  put  it 
out  of  my  power  ever  to  execute  the  defign  I  had  propofed.  From  that  time 
I  have  been  always  obliged  to  furround  myfelf  with  guards,  and  to  punifh 
with  the  utmoft  vigour  every  attempt  againft  me ;  and  therefore  am  I  ftyled 
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cruel  by  fuch  as  do  not  confider  the  neceflity  of  this  behaviour  ;  fuch  as  ex¬ 
claim  againft  the  punifhment  of  the  offenders,  without  refledting  on  their 
crimes;  which  is  juft  as  equitable,  as  if  a  perfon,  who  fhould.  fee  a  facri- 
ligious  wretch  thrown  from  the  rock,  by  your  orders,  fliould  accufe  you  of 
cruelty  for  thus  punifhing  a  Grecian,  in  a  place  fo  near  the  temple;  never, 
at  the  fame  time,  remembering  his  guilt,  or  calling  to  mind  that  he  had, 
perhaps,  entered  the  temple  by  night,  ftolen  your  offerings,  or  even  laid  im¬ 
pious  hands  on  the  ftatue  of  your  god.  Were  a  man,  I  fay,  thus  ridicul- 
oufly  to  afperfe  you,  you  would  yourfelves  fmile  at  the  accufation,  and  all 
men  applaud  your  juftice.  In  reality,  the  populace,  who  never  weigh  the 
merit  of  him  who  governs,  hate  the  name  of  a  tyrant;  and,  juft  or  unjuft,, 
they  are  at  all  events  refolved  to  deftroy  him,  even  though  he  were  an  -5£acus, 

a  Minos,  or  a  Rhadamanthus.  The  evil  adtions  of  the  bad  are  ever  before 

■ 

their  eyes,  nor  are  the  good  (as  the  appellation  of  Tyrant  is  common  to  them 
both),  lefs  fubjedt  to  their  hatred  and  ill  treatment.  I  have  heard  of  many 
wife  and  virtuous  men,  who,  though  they  bore  the  name  of  tyrants,  even  in 
the  worft  fenfe  in  which  it  is  moft  generally  received,  have  behaved  with 
the  greateft  mildnefs  and  humanity ;  fome  of  whofe  moral  and  fententioua 
maxims  are  now  repofited  in  your  temple.  Lawgivers  have  ever  looked  on 
punifhments  as  abfolutely  neceffary  in  a  ftate ;  being  perfuaded,  that  with* 
out  the  fear  of  them,  affairs  could  not  poflibly  be  carried  on;  and,  I  am  fa- 
tisfied,  to  tyrants  they  are  ftiLl  more  ufeful,  as  we  rule  by  force  alone,  and  are 
perpetually  obnoxious  to  fuch  as  hate  and  confpire  againft  us ;  fo  that  ter¬ 
rors  of  a  lighter  kind  are  of  no  effedt.  It  is  the  fable  of  the  Hydra ;  the 
more  we  punifh,  the  more  occafions  of  punifhment  prefent  themfelves ;  one 
head  is  no  fooner  cut  off,  but  another  fprings  up  to  fupply  its  place  ;  and  we 
are  forced,  like  Iolaus,  to  burn,  if  we  expedt  to  conquer.  He,  whofe  hard 
fate  it  is  to  be  engaged  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  muft  be  equal  to  it,  or,  by 
(paring  others,  deftroy  himfelf.  After  all,  what  man  can  you  fuppofe  of  fo 
cruel  and  inhuman  difpofition,  as.  to  hear  the  groans,  and  fee  the  ftripes  of 
another,  unlefs  he  had  the  greateft  caufe  to  inflidl  them  on  him  ?  How 
often  have  I  wept,  when  others  were  beaten  ?  How  often  have  I  lamented 
my  own  ill  fortune,,  who  bare  thus  myfelf  the  heavier  afflidtion  ?  For  furely, 
to  a  man  by  nature  good,  and  only  cruel  through  neceflity,  it  was  much 
harder  to  inflidt,  than  to  fuffer  punifhment;  and  I  declare,  were  it  my 

choice* 
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choice,  cither  unjuftly  to  torment  others,  or  to  die  myfelf,  I  would  (which 
you,  I  truft,  believe  alfo),  prefer  the  latter ;  and  ihould  any  one  even  fay, 
wouldft  thou,  O  Phalaris,  rather  die  thyfelf  unjuftly,  or  unjuftly  preferve 
a  traitor?  None,  I  believe,  is  fo  mad  as  not.  rather  to  live,  than,  by  faving 
his  enemy,  to  fall  himfelf  a  facrifice  to  him ;  and  yet  how  many  have  I  par¬ 
doned,  even  of  thofe  who  fought  my  life  !  amongft  whom  were  Acanthus, 

Timocrates,  and  his  brother  Leogoras,  the  laft  of  whom  I  fpared,  from  a 
tender  regard  to  that  friendlhip  in  which  we  had  formerly  lived.  But  if  you 

0 

would  know  the  true  character  of  Phalaris,  afk  them,  whether  I  have  not 
behaved  as  I  ought  to  all,  who  ever  touched  here  on  their  travels;  whether 
I  have  not  always  appointed  proper  perfons  to  attend  on  the  coafts,  and  en¬ 
quire  of  ftrangers  who  they  were,  and  whence  they  came,  that  I  might  treat 
them  all  according  to  their  refpedtive  merit.  Many  great  and  eminent  men 
have  even  come  on  purpofe  to  fee  and  converfe  with  me ;  who,  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  have  done  jtiftice  to  my  character,  which  had  been  fo  bafely  mifrepre- 
fented  to  them.  And  can  you  believe,  a  man,  whofe  behaviour  to  ftrangers 
was  fo  humane  and  generous,  would  ever  injure  his  fellow-citizens,  unlefs, 
provoked  to  it  by  their  moft  flagrant  and  repeated  infults?  This  is  the  fum 
of  what  I  have  to  urge  in  my  own  defence;  which  is  but  truth  and  juftice, 
and  will  therefore,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  rather  merit  your  approbation,  than 
incur  your  difpleafure.  In  regard  to  the  prefent  (which  it  is  now  time  I 
fhould  fay  fomething  of)  ;  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  you  whence  it  came, 
and  by  what  means  1  was  poflefled  of  it :  and  firft,  I  never  myfelf  employed 
any  artift  to  make  it  by  my  directions,  as  I  could  never  be  foolifh  enough  to 
wifli  for  any  thing  of  this  kind.  But  one  Perilaus,  the  moft  ingenious  ar¬ 
tificer,  as  well  as  the  worft  of  men,  and  a  ftranger  to  the  difpofition  of  Pha¬ 
laris,  thought  he  could  not  confer  a  more  acceptable  favour  on  me,  than  by 
the  invention  of  fome  new  method  of  punifhment ;  being  thoroughly  fatis- 
fied  of  my  defire  of  revenge  on  my  enemies,  by  all  the  means  I  could  devife. 
Full  of  this  opinion,  he  framed  and  brought  me  this  bull;  a  piece  of  art 
moft  beautiful  to  behold,  and  formed  fo  exactly  in  the  refemblance  of  a  real 
one,  that  nothing  but  found  and  motion  were  wanting  to  make  it  thought  fo. 

The  moment  I  faw  it  I  cried  out,  behold  a  gift  truly  worthy  of  Apollo.  I 

% 

will  inftantly  fend  it  to  him.  And  how  much,  faid  Perilaus,  would  your 
amazement  increafe,  did  you  fee  the  wonderful  art  by  which  it  is  contrived, 
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and  for  what  ufe;  and  immediately  opening  the  back,  if,  fays  he,  you 
would  punifli  any  one  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  call:  him  into  this  bull, 
and  when  he  is  Ihut  up  clofe  within  it,  order  fome  pipes  to  be  fattened  to  the 
noftrils,  and  fire  to  be  kindled  beneath ;  the  wretch  within  will  then  roar  out 
through  inccffant  pain,  fending  forth  a  mournful  dirge  of  lamentable  bellow- 
ings  through  the  pipes  ;  and,  during  his  tortures,  you  will  be  entertained  by 
the  mufic  of  them.  Shocked  at  the  invention  of  fuch  a  machine,  I  could 
not  but  deteft  the  contriver  of  it;  and  refolved  to  punilh  him  as  he  deferved* 
Perilaus,  faid  I,  to  verify  the  truth  of  what  you  have  aflerted,  enter  firfl: 
yourfelf,  and  fatisfy  us  whether  there  be,  in  reality,  that  harmony  in  the 
inttrument,  which  you  have  fo  much  boafted  of;  receive  the  juft  reward  of 
thy  ingenuity,  and  let  the  matter  of  the  mufic  give  us  the  firfl:  fong,  He 
obeyed;  and  being  (hut  up,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  thus  was  his  induftry 
repaid.  But,  left  by  dying  there  he  fhould  pollute  fo  noble  a  work,  I  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  taken  out  yet  alive,  thrown  down  from  the  rock,  and  his 
body  left  unburied. 

The  bull,  after  expiation,  I  fent  hither,  as  an  offering  to  your  god ;  com¬ 
manding  the  whole  hiftory  to  be  wrought  upon  it;  viz.  my  own  name, 
that  of  the  artift,  his  advice,  my  juftice,  and  the  proper  punifhment  in¬ 
flicted  on  him ;  with  an  account  of  the  horrid  cries  of  the  cruel  inventor* 
and’ the  experiment  he  made  of  his  own  mufic.  You  will  adt  therefore,  O 
Delphians,  as  becomes  the  priefts  of  Apollo,  if  you  will  dedicate  the  bull 
to  him  in  your  temple,  and  facrifice  for  me;  that  all  men  may  know  how 
I  adt  towards  the  wicked,  and  in  what  manner  I  avenge  myfelf  of  their 
cruelty.  By  this  have  I  fufficiently  fhewn  my  natural  temper.  Perilaus 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  bull  offered  to  Apollo  ;  not  referved  to  torture 
others  ;  nor  did  it  ever  bellow  forth  the  cries  of  any  but  the  deteftable  in¬ 
ventor  of  it,  on  whom  alone  I  tried  it,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  fuch  bar¬ 
barous  and  inhuman  mufic.  This  is  all  which  I  can  now  prefent  to  you* 
Hereafter,  when  by  the  afliftance  of  that  god,  to  whom  this  is  dedicated* 
I  fhall  have  no  more  enemies  to  punifh,  I  will  bring  other,  and  much 
larger  gifts.  This,  O  Delphians,  we  were  authorifed  to  deliver  to  you,, 
from  our  matter  Phalaris;  which  we  have  done,  with  the  ftridteft  regard  to 
truth  and  juftice.  We  are  worthy  to  be  believed,  as  you  can  yourfelves  bear 
witnefsof  our  veracity;  and  we  have,  on  our  parts,  no  reafon  to  delude* 
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or  impofe  on  you ;  but  if,  notwithftanding,  we  muft  petition  you  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  man,  falfely  accufed,  and  driven,  againft  his  will,  to  adts  of  Teem¬ 
ing  cruelty,  we  Grecians,  men  of  Agrigentum,  and  defcended  from  the 
Dorians,  do,  in  the  tnoft  folemn  manner,  here  fupplicate  and  befeech  you, 
that  you  would  kindly  embrace  one,  who  earneftly  feeks  your  favour,  and 
hath  fiudied,  both  in  public  and  private,  to  deferve  it.  Receive,  there- 
fore,  this  bull ;  dedicate  it  i  pray  for  the  profperity  of  Phalaris,  and  Agri¬ 
gentum  ;  and  do  not  permit  us  to  return  unfuccefsful  in  our  embafly,  left 
you  at  the  fame  time  affront  our  fovereign,  and  deprive  your  god  of  the 
nobleft  offering. 


T  H  E 
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in  FAVOUR  OF  PHALARIS. 


This  feems  to  be  meant  by  Lucian  as  a  kind  of  fat  meal  Invective  again/1  the  Ava¬ 
rice  and  Selfijhnefs  of  thofe  who  preftded  o  ver  the  Bttfinefs  of  the  Oracle. 

0 

AS  I  never,  in  a  public  capacity,  received  any  obligations  from  the 

people  of  Agrigentum,  or,  in  a  private  one,  from  Phalaris  himfelf ; 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  my  intereft  biaffed  me  in  their  behalf,  or  the 
hopes  of  his  future  friendfhip  prejudiced  me  in  his  favour.  But  having 
heard  the  ambaffadors,  who,  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  aik  that  of 
you,  which  I  cannot  but  think  entirely  juft  and  reafonable ;  from  a  fincere 
regard,  therefore,  to  piety  and  the  public  good,  and,  above  all,  as  becomes 
a  prieft  of  Delphos,  I  rofe  up  with  a  defign  to  exhort  you,  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner  I  am  able,  by  no  means  to  contemn  the  piety  of  the  prince,  or  to 
alienate  a  gift  defigned  as  an  offering  to  Apollo;  and  efpecially  as  it  will  be 
an  everlafting  teftimony  of  thefe  three  things,  the  wickednefs  of  the  inven¬ 
tor,  the  incomparable  excelleney  of  his  art,  and  the  juftice  of  his  punifli- 
ment.  Your  doubts  concerning  the  manner  in  which  you  Ihould  proceed,  and 
the  propofal,  made  by  the  magiftrates,  to  deliberate  whether  the  offering 

lhould  be  received  or  fent  back,  I  look  upon  as  impious ;  or  rather,  in  truth, 

0 

as  the  height  of  impiety ;  little  lefs,  in  effedt,  than  facrilege  itfelf,  the  moft 
heinous  of  all  crimes  :  for  to  deny  thofe,  who  are  willing  to  offer  up  gifts, 
the  power  of  doing  it,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  rob  the  temple  of  fuch  as  are 
already  offered.  Let  me,  therefore,  who,  as  I  am  myfelf  a  Delphian,  have 
an  equal  fhare  with  you  in  the  public  honour,  if  preferved  ;  and  equal  lofs 
and  infamy,  if  it  be  forfeited;  befeech  you  not  thus  to  drive  the  good  and 
pious  from  our  doors,  and  lay  open  our  city  to  the  calumnies  of  ill  men, 
who  will  not  fail  to  report,  that  whatever  gifts  are  brought  mu  ft  be  fubjedted 
to  our  judgment  and  infpedtion  ;  and  who  will  offer  prefents,  when  they  are 
affured  that  nothing  will  be  accepted  by  Apollo,  unlefs  it  be  firft  examined 
into,  and  approved  of  by  the  Delphians  ?  But,  in  regard  to  the  gift  before 
us,  our  god  hath,  I  think,  himfelf  fufficiently  teftified  his. approbation  of  it; 
for  had  he  detefted  the  tyrant,  and  abhorred  his  prefent,  how  eafy  had  it 

been 
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been  for  him  to  have  funk  it  in  the  Ionian  fea  !  But  he,  on  the  other  hand 
(as  they  do  themfelves  bear  witnefs),  granted  them  a  ferene  fky,  and  con¬ 
ducted  them  fafe  to  Cyrra  ;  whence  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  piety  of 
Phalaris  was  acceptable  to  him,  in  obedience  to  whom  you  fhould  now  re¬ 
ceive,  and  add  this  to  the  ornaments  of  the  temple  ;  and  furely  it  were  molt 
abfurd  that  he,  who  had  fent  fo  noble  a  gift,  fhould  be  driven  away  with 
contempt,  and  have  no  other  reward  of  his  piety,  than  to  be  judged  unwor¬ 
thy  to  offer  any  thing  to  Apollo.  But  my  adverfary  hath,  it  feems,  talked 
to  you,  in  a  tragical  and  melancholy  ftrain,  of  certain  cruel  rapines,  and  in- 
human  flaughters,  the  tyrant  hath  been  guilty  of,  which  he  affirms  with  as 
much  confidence  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  them,  and  were  this  in- 
flant  arrived  from  Agrigentum,  though,  we  all  know,  he  was  never  yet  be¬ 
yond  our  own  harbour  i  but  even  thofe,  who  pretend  to  have  fuffered,. 
would  not  be  fufficient  evidence,,  as  it  would  ftill  be  doubtful  whether  they 
told  truth ;  and  we  are  not  to  condemn  any  man  for  crimes,  of  which  we 
cannot  prove  him  guilty.  But  fuppofing  that  thefe  things  were  done  in  fo- 
ciety,  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary  for  the  Delphians  to  be  fo  folicitous  about 
them  ;  unlefs  we  intend,  for  the  future,  to  adt  in  the  character  not  of  priefts, 
but  of  judges  ;  and  whilft  our  duty  confifts  only  in  worfhip  and  facrifice  to 
our  god,  and  offering  up  to  him  thofe  gifts,  which  are  fent  to  us,  rather 
chufe  to  fit  deliberating  among  ourfeives,  whether  thofe,  who  live  beyond 
the  Ionian  fea,  are  well  or  ill  governed.  Let  the  affairs  of  others,  I  befeech 
you,  go  on  as  they  will,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  our  bufinefs  to  mind  our  own 
to  know  our  former  and  our  prefent  condition,  and  in  what  manner  to  adt 
moft  agreeable  to  our  intereft.  We  need  not  a  Homer  to  tell  us  that  we  live 
amongft  rocks  and  precipices ;  and,,  as  much  plenty  as  there  is  in  the  world,, 
we  fhould  be  perhaps  left  of  all  people  the  moft  deftitute,  were  it  not  that  our 
temple,  our  god,  and  thofe  pious  men,  who  facrifice  to  him,  fupply  our 
neceffities.  Thefe  are  our  fields  ;  this  is  our  revenue;  to  this  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  all  our  provifion  and  all  our  abundance ;  as  the  *  poet  fays,  every  thing, 
comes  to  us  without  ploughing,  and  without  culture,  by  the  labour  of  god, 
who  is  our  hufbandman ;  who  not  only  blefles  us  as  much  as  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  but  even  beftows  on  us  every,  thing  which  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Aflyria,. 


*  The  Poet  ]  Homer.  See  Odyfley,  b.  ix.  in  hii  defcription  of  the  fortunate  iflands.  The 
following  paflage  in  fcripture,  has  fomething  fimilar  to  this.  46  I  have  given  you  a  land  for 
which  you  did  not  labour,  and  cities  which  ye  built  not,  and  ye  dwell  in  them  :  of  the  vineyard* 

and  olives  which  ye  planted  not,  do  ye  eat.”  Jolh.  v.  i 

or 
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or  Phoenicia,  the  people  of  Italy;  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  climates 
enjoy*  We  abound  in  riches  and  in  happinefs,  and  are  revered  by  all,  next 
to  our  God;  this  has  been  our  glorious  lot  even  to  this  day,  and  may  it  ever 
remain  fo.  No  one,  I  believe,  can  call  to  mind  a  time  when  any  nian  was 
by  us  prohibited  the  offering  up  fa<J§|ices  or  gifts*  to  which  it  is  doubtlefs 


owing  that  the  wealth  ofcgiir ..temple  hathifo: wonderfully  increased.  Neither 


at  prefent/*  therefore,  Ifyotifa  any  innovation  be  made,  or  any  law  enadfced, 
contrary  to  the  wifdom*  of  our  anceflors;  nor  are  the  gifts  offered  to  be  fo 
.nicely  examined,  or  inquiry  made  whence  and  from  whom  they  come,  but 
immediately  received  and  confecrated  ;  that  fo  we  may  pay  our  duty  to  our 
god,  and  his  pious  worfhippers.  In  thefe  circumftances  therefore,  ODelphians, 
you  will,  l  think,  adt  mod  prudently,  by  giving  a  ferious  attention  to  the 
great  importance  of  this  bufinefs.  No  lefs  than  our  god  himfelf,  his  tem¬ 
ple,  and  his  facrifices,  our  ancient  rites  and  cuftoms,  the  glory  of  the  oracle, 

•  • 

our  future  praife  or  infamy,  and  lafUy,  the  intereft  of  the  whole  city,  and  of 
every  individual  in  it,  are  now  under  confideration  ;  which  you  cannot  but 
own,  on  refledtion,  to  be  oftheutmoft  confequence.  Our  debate  is  not  up¬ 
on  the  tyrant  Phalaris  only,  or  this  bull ;  but  upon  all  thofe  kings  and  great 
men,  who  reverence  this  facred  temple ;  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  things,  which  fhall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  dedicated.  If  we  are  to 
determine  according  to  the  will  of  Apollo,  why  fhould  we  not  adt  in  the 
fame  manner  we  have  always  done ;  without  fetting  afide  our  ancient  confti- 
tution,  through  a  fondnefs  for  novelty ;  and  a  defire  of  introducing  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  pradtice  of  fubjedting  thofe,  whp  offer  up  gifts,  to  our  fcrutiny  and  in- 
fpedtion  ;  a  pradtice  utterly  unknown  to  this  city  fince  the  foundation  of  it, 
fince  the  Pythian  firft  gave  oracles,  the  Tripos  fpoke,  or  the  priefts  were 
infpired  ?  You  perceive  how  our  temple  is  enriched ;  that  every  one  gives 
fomething,  and  many  even  beyond  what  they  can  afford ;  whereas,  if  you 

fet  up  yourfelves  as  cenfurers  and  enquirers  into  the  merit  of  every  gift,  I 
much  fear  our  pofterity  will  not  have  many  offerings  to  boaft  of ;  and  no  one 
would  make  himfelf  appear  guilty,  or  put  himfelf  to  a  confiderable  expence, 
with  the  hazard  .of  being  condemned,  and  brought  into  the  greateft  danger  ; 

for  who  indeed  could  bear  even  life  itfelf  under  the  ignominy  of  being  pub* 

*  _  * 

licly  adjudged  unworthy  to  offer  up  a  prefen t  to  Apollo  ? 
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